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PREFATORY  NOTE. 


This  Second  Volume  of  the  Annual  Reports  of 
the  Pbabody  Museum  comprises  the  four  Reports 
covering  the  operations  of  the  Museum  for  the 
past  four  years. 

During  this  period  the  collections  have  been 
removed  from  their  temporary  quarters,  in  Boylston 
Hall,  to  the  building  erected  for  the  purposes  of 
the  Museum  on  Divinity  Avenue.  A  view  of  it  is 
given    in    the    frontispiece   to  this   volume,   and   a 

« 

short  account  may  be  found  on  page  185.  The 
portion  of  the  Museum  now  erected  and  occupied 
consists  of  one-fifth  only,  or  the  end  section,  of 
the  contemplated  building,  which,  when  completed, 
will  fonn  one  of  the  two  great  wings  of  the  struc- 
ture planned  by  the  late  Professor  Louis  Agassiz. 
The   opposite   wing    is   used    to   accommodate   the 


IV 

several  departments  of  the  Museum  of  Compara- 
tive Zoology,  and  to  this  purpose  the  main  building 
will  also  be  devoted. 

The  six  large  rooms,  with  their  four  galleries, 
of  the  building  now  occupied  by  the  Peabody 
Museum,  are  being  cased  and  arranged  as  fast  as 
the  means  available  and  the  character  of  the  work 
will  allow. 

One  room  with  the  gallery  has  already  been  ar- 
ranged, and  is  now  open  to  the  public,  free,  under 
proper  restrictions.  During  the  present  year  it  is 
expected  that  two  other  rooms  with  their  galleries 
will  also  be  opened  to  the  public,  and  next  year 
it  is  probable  that  the  general  arrangement  will 
be  so  far  completed  as  to  permit  the  exhibition  of 
all  the  collections,  so  far  as  this  may  be  possible 
in  the  limited  accommodations  of  this  first  section 
of  the  Building. 
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ABSTRACT  FROM  THE  RECORDS. 


At  a  Meeting  held  on  Wednesday,  April  17,  187G,  Prof.  Gray 
submitted  plans  for  the  erection  of  a  section  of  the  proposed 
building  for  the  Museum,  dimensions  40  by  75  feet  within  the  walls. 

A  committee,  consisting  of  Messrs.  Lyman  and  Gray,  was  ap- 
pointed to  request  the  Corporation  of  Harvard  College  to  grant 
land  of  sufficient  dimensions  to  erect  thereupon  the  proposed 
building  for  the  Peabody  Museum  of  American  Archicology  and 
Ethnology,  according  to  the  plans  submitted. 

This  committee  was  also  requested  to  provide  plans  and  esti- 
mates of  the  end  section,  and  also  the  second  section  if  it  should 
be  deemed  advisable,  and  to  report  at  a  future  meeting  of  the 
Trustees. 

Meeting  on  Wednesda}-,  May  31,  187C. 

Mr.  Lyman,  of  the  conunittee  on  the  building,  mentioned  that 
he  had  met  a  Committee  of  the  Corporation  of  the  College,  and 
that  they  would  grant  the  land  for  the  building,  whereupon  it  was 
ordered  that  the  committee  be  authorized  to  make  the  necessary 
arrangements,  and  to  receive  from  the  corporation  a  written  legal 
document. 

The  following  copy  of  a  vote  of  the  Corporation  has  since  been 
received : 

At  a  Meeting  of  the  President  and  FeUoxrs  of  Jlarcard  College  in  Boston, 

March  V2th,  1877. 

At  tlie  request  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Peaboily  Museum  of  American 

Archajol()*r.v  ami  Ethnolo'ry,  nntl  in  acconlance  witli  tlie  recommendations 

of  tlie  Committee  appoiuted  by  this  board  ou  May  1st,  1876,  It  was 

(6) 


Voted,  That  while  granting  for  the  use  of  the  Peabody  Museam  of 
American  Archeology  and  Ethnology  the  location  of  its  building  now  in 
part  nearly  finished,  it  is  hereby  agreed  that  no  new  building  shall  ever 
be  erected,  withoot  the  written  consent  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Peabody 
Moseom,  or  their  snccessors,  upon  the  land  lying  southerly  of  said 
Museam  bnilding,  within  a  line  parallel  to  the  southerly  wall  of  said 
building,  and  distant  seventy-six  feet  from  the  nearest  part  of  the  cut 
granite  foundation  thereof  above  ground,  as  the  same  now  stands. 

A  true  copy  of  Record. 

Attest,  E.  W.  Hooper,  Secretary. 

Plans  for  the  proposed  building  were  submitted  by  the  com- 
mittee, and  after  the  adoption  of  some  slight  modifications  it  was 

Voted,  That  the  Building  Committee  be  authorized  to  approve,  and  the 
Treasurer  thereupon  to  sign,  contracts  for  the  erection  of  tlie  proposed 
section  of  the  Museum  in  accordance  with  the  plans  submitted. 

Annual  Meeting,  Wednesday,  January  17,  1877. 

Mr.  Lyman  presented  a  verbal  report  on  the  building.  The 
architect  submitted  a  report  containing  estimates  for  the  cases, 
furnaces  and  other  incidentals.  Referred  to  a  committee  consist- 
ing of  Messrs.  Lyman,  Gray  and  Bonve. 

The  reports  of  the  Treasurer  and  Curator  were  read  and  adopted. 

Mr.  Lucien  Carr  w^as  api^ointed  Assistant  Curator  in  accordance 
with  the  recommendation  of  the  Curator. 

Henry  Wheatland,  Secretary. 


REPOKT  OF  THE  CURATOR. 


To  the   Trustees  of  the  Peahody  Museum  of  American  Archceology 
and  Ethnology : — 

Gentlemen:  —  Since  my  last  report,  dated  January  19,  1876, 
the  centennial  year  of  American  Independence  has  closed  and 
with  it  the  decennial  of  this  Museum. 

In  relation  to  the  first  of  these  anniversaries,  the  Museum  was 
called  upon  to  furnish  numerous  articles  supplementary  to  the 
National  Exhibit  of  Archaeology  and  Ethnology  made  at  Philadel- 
phia under  the  direction  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  and  also 
to  add  bound  volumes  of  its  reports  to  those  of  the  National  and 
State  Boards  of  Education.  Thus  while  its  name  did  not  appear 
in  the  list  of  special  contributors  to  the  great  exhibition,  neverthe- 
less it  did  its  part  in  showing  to  the  world  the  achievements  of 
American  research. 

In  connection  with  its  own  anniversary,  it  appears  appropriate 
to  consider,  for  a  moment,  what  has  been  accomplished  during 
the  ten  years  which  have  passed  since,  with  such  insight  in  re- 
gard to  the  wants  of  American  science,  Mr.  Peabody  made  the 
foundation  of  what  is  still  the  only  museum  in  America  specially 
devoted  to  anthropology. 

During  these  ten  years  not  only  has  the  fund,  entrusted  to  your 
care  for  the  performance  of  the  duties  which  you  accepted,  been 
so  wisely  invested  and  faithfully  guarded  that  it  has  increased  in 
amount  to  a  sum  over  one-third  larger  than  when  placed  in  3'our 
charge,  but  at  the  same  time  a  large  and  valuable  museum  has 
been  formed,  and,  by  an  expenditure  which  will  probably  leave  in- 
tact the  fund  originally  devoted  to  the  purpose,  you  will,  before 
another  year  has  passed,  be  in  possession  of  a  fire-proof  and  com- 
modious building  in  which  to  arrange  the  archaeological  and  eth- 
nological treasures  which  have  been  accumulated  under  your  direc- 
tion. 
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In  conformity  with  Mr.  Peabody's  expressed  wish,  much  has  been 
done,  during  these  ten  years,  toward  the  accumulation  of  material 
for  the  proper  understanding  of  the  condition  of  the  early  inhab- 
itants of  America,  and  their  relation  to  those  of  other  parts  of 
the  world.  For  this  purpose  special  explorations  in  America  have 
been  made  with  marked  success,  and  large  and  valuable  collections 
from  abroad  have  been  secured  for  the  purpose  of  comparison. 

In  this  brief  sketch  of  the  results  obtained  in  ten  years  it  must 
not  be  forgotten  how  much  is  due  to  one  of  the  original  members 
of  the  Board  of  Trustees  (Prof.  Jettries  Wymau),  who,  by  his 
labors,  added  to  the  value  of  the  collections  secured  for  the  Mu- 
seum, while  they,  in  turn,  enabled  him  to  make  his  important  con- 
tributions to  American  ethnology. 

During  the  past  year  the  work  in  the  Museum  has  been  per- 
foimed  by  Mr.  Carr  and  nivself,  and  we  have,  principally  by  Mr. 
Carr's  nearly  uninterrupted  lal)or,  succeeded  in  properly  caring 
for  and  cataloguing  all  the  additions  made  during  the  year. 

The  great  value  of  Mr.  Carr*s  voluntary  labor,  and  the  fact  that 
he  can  give  nearly  all  of  his  time  to  the  Museum  while  the  detail 
work  now  required  is  more  than  I  could  accomplish  unassisted, 
lead  me  to  request  that  he  be  api)ointed  Assistant  Curator  of  the 
Museum,  in  which  capacity  he  has  acted  during  the  year. 

For  a  special  account  of  the  additions  to  the  Museum  and 
Library  since  January  last,  I  refer  to  the  reports  prepared  by  Mr. 
Carr.  From  these  it  will  be  seen  that  sixteen  hundred  and  sixty- 
five  entries  have  been  made  in  the  catalogue  during  the  year,  and 
that  seventy-eight  volumes  and  ninety- seven  pamphlets  have  been 
added  to  the  librar}'.  It  will  also  be  noticed  that,  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  no  large  purchases  have  been  made,  the  total  num- 
ber of  specimens  received  (amounting  to  between  eight  and  ten 
thousand)  is  in  excess  of  previous  years,  and  that  their  value  is 
unusually  great  for  the  purposes  of  the  Museum. 

In  order  that  craniologists  may  in  a  general  way  know  the  char- 
acteristics of  the  crania  received  by  the  Museum,  the  principal 
measurements  of  each  skull  have  been  taken  by  Mr.  Carr  and  are 
annexed  to  this  rei)ort. 

Mr.  Agassiz  has  again  contributed  to  the  Peruvian  Collection 
by  the  addition  of  an  important  series  of  articles  of  pottery  from 
Chimbote,  a  locality  farther  north  on  the  coast  of  Peru  than  hereto- 
fore represented  in  the  Museum.     An  ancient   bronze  from   the 
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same  locality,  also  presented  by  Mr.  Agassiz,  is  of  special  interest. 
It  is  also  worth}'  of  note,  when  taken  in  connection  with  the  dis- 
coveries of  Schliemann  at  Ilissarliiv,  that  the  collection  of  jars 
from  Peru  contains  several  with  the  representation  of  the  owl's 
face,  which  is  also  represented  on  specimens  of  Missouri  pottery. 

A  small  collection  of  articles  made  of  gold  and  also  of  gold  and 
copper  alloy,  secured  by  purcliase  through  Professor  Baird,  is  of 
special  interest,  and  is  the  only  illustration  in  the  Museum  of 
the  arts  of  the  ancient  nation  of  New  Grenada. 

To  tiie  Trustees  of  the  Peabody  Academy  of  Science  in  Salem, 
the  31useum  is  particularly  indebted  for  a  large  collection  of  stone 
implements,  articles  from  the  shellheaps,  a  few  crania  and  many 
other  specimens,  which  they  allowed  me  to  take  from  the  Museum 
under  their  charge,  on  the  liberal  princii)le  of  placing  this  valua- 
ble material  where  it  would  be  of  the  greatest  use  to  science.  By 
this  act  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Academy,  the  Museum  receives  a 
large  accession  to  its  Abbott  collection  of  stone  implements  from 
New  Jersey,  and  with  this  addition  it  will  now  be  possible  to 
arrange  the  New  Jersey  collection  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  it 
a  standard  for  com[)arisou  with  other  parts  of  the  country.  The 
articles  from  the  various  shellheaps  in  Maine  and  Massachusetts, 
received  from  the  Academy,  will  also  enable  a  better  exhibit  to  be 
made  of  the  shellheaps  of  New  England,  in  contrast  with  those  of 
Florida  which  are  so  well  represented  by  the  labors  of  Professor 
Wyman.  To  myself,  this  act  on  the  part  of  the  Trustees  of  the 
Academy  is  specially  gratifying,  as  it  again  places  under  my 
charge  many  articles  that  I  had  either  personally  collected  or  paid 
si)ecial  attention  to  when  connected  with  that  institution. 

To  Surgeon  General  Barnes,  U.  S.  A.,  in  charge  of  the  Army 
Medical  Museum,  and  to  Assistant  Surgeon  George  A.  Otis,  U.  S. 
A.,  Curator  of  the  Museum,  the  Peabody  Museum  has  been  partic- 
ularly indebted  during  the  year,  not  only  for  important  assistance 
in  scientific  work,  and  for  several  small  collections  of  interest, 
but  esi)ecially  for  the  (inely  executed  and  accurate  life-size  portrait 
of  my  predecessor,  the  late  Professor  Jeffries  Wyman. 

Though  very  little  has  yet  been  done  toward  the  formation  of 
such  a  working  library  as  it  is  hoped  eventually  to  secure,  still  a 
number  of  important  additions  have  been  made  by  purchase  during 
the  year,  and  several  gifts  and  exchanges  have  been  received.  To 
the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  the  library'  is  specially  in- 
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debted  for  a  copy  of  the  rare  and  costly  work,  by  Mr.  Schoolcraft, 
on  the  Indian  Tribes  of  North  America,  and  for  the  continuation 
of  several  of  the  foreign  serial  publications. 

As  the  officers  of  the  College  Library  took  possession  of  the 
cases  in  the  former  Anatomical  Museum,  for  the  storage  of  books 
during  the  alterations  in  the  librar}'  building,  the  an*angenient  of 
specimens  as  proposed  in  the  last  report  could  not  be  accomplished, 
and  the  only  additional  cases  occupied  during  the  year  are  a  few 
in  the  gallery  where  the  crania  were  already  arranged.  It  has 
thus  been  necessary  to  pack  and  store  a  large  part  of  the  collec- 
tions received  during  the  year  in  the  best  manner  possible  with  the 
present  accommodations,  and  prepare  for  the  removal  of  the  Mu- 
seum to  the  new  building  during  the  summer. 

The  explorations  conducted  under  the  direction  of  the  ISFuseura 
during  the  past  year  have  proved  of  considerable  importance  and 
have  furnished  valuable  material. 

Dr.  Edward  Palmer  forwarded  a  very  interesting  collection  ol>- 
tained  from  mounds  in  Southern  Utah,  formed  over  the  ancient 
dwellings  of  a  nation  evidentl}'  closely  allied  to  the  present  I'ueblo 
Indians,  and  also  many  articles  obtained  from  the  Mojave  tribe 
and  from  Southern  California.  Durinij  the  visit  of  Dr.  Palmer  to 
Cambridge,  in  September  last,  arrangements  were  made  with  him 
to  take  the  field  again  entirely  in  the  interests  of  the  Museum,  and 
at  the  close  of  the  year  he  started  for  Utah  with  a  carefully 
planned  route  and  full  instructions  in  relation  to  special  work  to 
be  done  for  the  Museum.  The  appropriation  under  which  he  is 
now  acting  will  provide  the  means  for  a  few  months  to  come,  and 
it  is  believed  that  he  will  be  so  successful  as  to  warrant  the  con- 
tinuance of  his  services  in  the  field  if  the  necessar}'  funds  can  be 
spared. 

Prof.  E.  B.  Andrews  has  continued  his  explorations  of  mounds 
in  Ohio,  acting  under  the  appropriations  of  last  year,  and  has  been 
very  successful  in  obtaining  important  facts  in  relation  to  the 
formation  and  contents  of  the  mounds.  He  has  also  partially  ex- 
amined a  very  interesting  cave,  or  rock  shelter,  from  which  a 
human  skeleton  and  a  number  of  articles  were  obtained.  The 
collections  made  b}'  Prof.  Andrews  have  been  received  at  the 
Museum  and  recorded  in  the  catalogue  during  the  past  two  years. 

I  present,  as  part  of  this  report,  the  accounts  furnished  by  IVof. 
Andrews  of  his  investigations. 
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Mr.  Lucien  Carr,  acting  under  an  appropriation  granted  at  the 
last  annual  meeting,  and  in  connection  witli  the  liehl  party  of  the 
Kentucky  Geological  Survc}',  stationed  during  the  past  season  at 
Cumberland  Ga}),  opened  a  mound  in  Lee  County,  Virginia.  By 
Mr.  Carr's  special  report  on  this  mound,  hereto  annexed,  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  mound  probably  belongs  to  a  different  class  of 
structures  from  those  described  in  detail  in  Prof.  Andrews'  report. 

The  conflicting  testimony  of  the  mounds  yet  requires  to  be  care- 
fully considered,  and  many  more  of  these  ancient  tumuli  must  be 
examined  before  their  story  can  be  told  ;  but  there  is  much  which 
suggests  that  in  these  mound  structures  we  have  to  deal  with 
widely  distinct  periods  of  time,  if  not  with  several  nations.  Thus 
while  recent  investigations  and  historical  evidence  show  that 
mounds  were  formed  an<l  used  by  some  comparatively  recent  Indian 
tribes,  history  and  tradition  are  silent  in  relation  to  the  older 
earthworks,  and  investigation  of  the  works  themselves  shows  how 
careful  we  must  be  in  drawing  deductions.  Just  as  the  tumuli  of 
Europe  exhibit  marked  differences,  indicating  distinct  periods,  so 
do  those  of  America,  and  the  i)eriods  when  cremation  and  inhuma- 
tion were  several l}-  i)ractised  must  be  studied  here  in  connection 
with  the  earthworks  and  tumuli.  From  the  facts  now  before  us 
it  seems  projicr,  until  further  deductions  can  be  drawn,  to  regard 
the  great  earthworks  of  the  Ohio  valley  as  a  phase  of  develoi> 
ment  corresponding,  but  not  identical,  with  that  which  is  shown 
by  the  existing  Pueblo  Indians ;  while  individual  mounds  and 
many  of  the  earthworks  in  distinct  portions  of  the  country  are  to 
be  attributed  to  more  or  less  nonuidic  tribes,  of  which  all  the  great 
families  furnish  examples. 

Probably  the  most  important  result  attained  in  American  arch- 
eology during  the  year  is  that  secured  by  Dr.  C.  C.  Abbott  of 
Trenton,  New  Jersey,  to  whom  a  small  appropriation  was  granted 
to  enable  him  to  continue  his  researches. 

As  will  be  seen  b}'  a  perusal  of  his  special  report,  hereto  an- 
nexed. Dr.  Abbott  has  probably  obtained  data  which  show  that 
man  existed  on  our  Atlantic  coast  during  the  time  of,  if  not  prior 
to,  the  formation  of  the  great  gravel  deposit  which  extends 
towartls  the  coast  from  the  Delaware  Kiver  near  Trenton,  and  be- 
lieved to  have  been  formed  by  glacial  action.  From  a  visit  to  the 
locality,  with  Dr.  Abbott,  1  see  no  reason  to  doubt  the  general 
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conclusion  he  has  reached  in  regard  to  the  existence  of  man  in 
glacial  times  on  the  Atlantic  coast  of  North  America. 

I  may  also  add  that  since  his  report  was  presented,  Dr.  Abbott 
has  forwarded  four  other  stone  implements^  taken  from  various 
depths  in  the  gravel,  thus  adtling  to  the  weight  of  the  conclusions 
be  has  drawn. 

At  the  last  annual  meeting  the  proposition  to  publish  special 
memoirs  relating  to  American  Archajology  and  PIthnology  was 
favorably  considered,  though  decided  action  was  not  taken.  I 
therefi^re  take  the  liberty  of  again  calling  your  attention  to  this 
subject  by  offering  for  your  consideration  a  paper,  by  Mr.  Ad.  F. 
Bandelier,  entitled  the  ''Art  of  War  and  mode  of  Warfare  of  the 
Ancient  Mexicans."  This  paper  is  the  result  of  very  careful 
study  of  the  old  Spanish  and  Mexican  authors,  and  materially 
changes  the  views  heretofore  generally  held  in  regard  to  the  stage 
of  development  reached  by  the  nation  which  so  bravely  held  out 
against  its  Spanish  con(pierors.  This  paper  is  endorsed  by  Mr. 
Lewis  IJ.  Morgan,  and  is  in  every  way  worthy  of  publication  b^' 
the  Museum. 

With  this  statement  I  beg  your  early  consideration  of  the  im- 
portant subject  of  the  publication  of  special  papers  either  in  con- 
nection with  the  Annual  Reports  or  under  a  distinct  title. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

F.    W.    PUTNA3I, 

Curator  of  the  Museum, 

Camrridge,  Mass.,  Jan.  17th,  1877. 

1  Three  of  Uicse  imploinents  li.ive  been  carefully  engraved  and  the  flprun*!?  ni-e  in- 
scrtcMl  in  Dr.  Abbolt'r*  report.  Other  tspecimeuK  from  the  gravel  have  been  ul.so  re- 
ceived t^inee  the  nniuial  meetnig. 

Trof.  N.  S.  ShaU'r  has  vi>itod  the  locality  since  the  above  rejiort  was  road,  and  at 
my  reque^t  hart  furni>hed  a  hhurt  report  ou  the  Trenton  gravel  deposit,  which  I  hnvo 
inserted  alter  Dr.  Abbott'o  account. 


REPORT 


ON   THE    ADDITIONS   TO   THE    MUSEUM  AND   LIBRARY  FOR 

THE  YEAR  1876. 


By  Lucien  Carr,  Assistant  Curator, 


Additions  to  the  Museum. 

9409 — 9511.  A  variety  of  ornaments  and  articles  sach  as  are  now  in  use 
among  the  Pah  Ute  Indians,  illustrating  tlicir  manners  and  customs. 
Among  these,  are  musical  instruments;  implements  of  horn  used  in  chip- 
ping arrowheads  and  straightening  the  arrow  itself;  baskets  and  the 
tools  used  in  making  them;  fire  sticks,  clay  pipe,  beads  of  bone,  various 
games  and  gambling  devices,  toys,  charms,  sandals,  domestic  utensils, 
corn  planter,  etc.  Also  a  collection  of  knives,  arrowheads  and  other 
implements  of  stone;  bone  awls,  shell  ornaments,  stones  for  grinding 
corn,  charcoal  and  burnt  corncobs,  earthen  pots  and  numerous  frag- 
ments of  pottery,  plain  and  ornamented,  some  in  colors,  from  a  Mound 
near  Santa  Clara  in  South  Utah. —  Explorations  of  Dr.  Edwakd  Palmer 
conducted  for  the  Museum. 

9512.  Photograph  of  a  carved  stone  found  in  White-water  Creek, 
Colorado  Desert. — Presented  by  Dr.  C.  C.  Parky,  of  Davenport,  Iowa. 

9513—9514.  Modern  Venetian  glass  rod,  used  in  making  polychrome 
beads;  rough  garnet  beads.— Presented  by  Dr.  C.  C.  AuBorr,  of  Trenton, 
New  Jersey. 

9515 — 951G.  Spearpoint  and  knife  of  stone,  from  Sudbury,  Mass. — Col- 
lected and  presented  by  Mr.  Kklbkn  Smith,  through  Mr.  T.  G.  Cary,  of 
Cambridge,  Mass. 

9517.  Photograph  of  the  Dighton  Kock  inscription.  —  Preseuted  by 
Capt.  A.  M.  Harrison,  U.  S.  Coast  Survey. 

9518 — 9522.  Photographs  of  ancient  vases  from  Cyprus,  Peru,  and 
Tehuantepec. —  Presented  by  the  Metropolitan  Museu.m  of  Art,  New 
Y'ork. 

9523—9538.  Sixteen  photographs  of  Chippewa  and  Sioux  Indians, 
males  and  females.— Preseuted  by  Mr.  D.  A.  Kobkrtson,  of  St.  Paul, 
Minnesota. 

9539 — 9570.  Stone  arrowheads,  knives,  drills,  celts,  gouges  and  axe 
from  Newburyport;  stone  axe  from  North  Berwick,  Maine;  celt  and 
sinker  of  stone  from  ByJleld,  Mass.;  sinkers  and  hammerstones  from 
Rowley,  Mass. ;  stone  gouge  and  pestle  from  Groveland,  Mass.;  stone  axe 
ftom  Ohio. — By  Purchase. 

(13) 
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O.'Tl — 9.j87.  Largo  oval  stones,  carved  and  resembling  horse-collars  In 
shape;  axes  of  stone,  knobs  and  handles  of  pottery,  and  stone  Imple- 
ments with  human  face  carved  on  them,  from  Porto  Klco. —  Collected  by 
Mr.  (iKoiMSE  Latimkk  and  presented  by  the  Smithsonian  Institution, 
Washington,  1).  C. 

0r>88.  Comb  used  by  a  Modoc  Indian  (Captain  Jack),  with  hair  at- 
tached.—  Collected  by  Sergeant  Thomas  Eisknhkis,  U.  S.  A.,  and  pre- 
sented by  Dr.  W.  J.  Hoffman,  of  Heading,  Pennsylvania. 

*jr»sl)-l>r»I»3.  Charred  wootl,  reeds,  grass,  earth  and  plaited  straw  Hrora  a 
mound  in  Madison  Co.,  Mississippi.— Collected  by  Prof.  B.  II.  Whitfield 
of  Clinton,  Mississippi,  and  presented  by  Prof.  Asa  Guay  of  Cambridge. 
OiiiU.  A  large  earthen  pot  from  Wlarton,  Canada. —  By  Purchask. 
1».V.»5— Or>OU.  Four  scrapers  from  Trenton,  New  Jersey,  the  same  tliat 
were  figured  in  Nature  for  Feb.  IJd,  187(J;  also  a  stone  implement  from  the 
same  place. — Presented  by  Dr.  C.  C.  Auhott,  of  Trenton,  New  Jerse}'. 

yooo— l»r,22.  Casts  of  fifteen  grotescpje  faces  from  Mexico;  rattle  made 
of  the  shell  of  a  l)OX  turtle,  Cistndo^  by  Clioctaw  Indians;  clay  pipe  and 
Siiiali  vase  from  Alabama;  pottery  from  Caustadt. — Presented  by  the 
Boston  Sim'ikty  OF  Nati'iial  Hisrouv. 

\hV2\\—\n\\\).  lialtlc  used  by  the  Assinlboin  Indians,  collected  by  Ass*t 
Surgeon  J.  P.  Kimhall,  IJ.  S.  A.;  iron  i)olnted  arrows  of  tlie  Clieyenno 
Indians,  colle<t<-d  by  Ass't  Surgeon  S.  M.  Houton,  U.  S.  A.;  spoon, 
butcher  knife,  liammer  and  scissors,  all  of  iron,  and  a  glass  ball  showing 
marks  of  fire,  from  Indian  graves  near  Fort  Uandall,  Dakota  Territory, 
collected  by  Ass't  Suri^eon  (i.  P.  Hackkxijkkcj,  U.  S.  A.;  "Kouse"  bread 
made  by  the  Nez  IVre^s  Indians,  collected  by  Acting  Ass't  Surg.  Edward 
Stouror,  U.  S.  A.;  Ai)ache  (juiver  and  arrows.  Iron  pointed,  and  a  ham- 
merstone  or  clubhead  from  Santa  Cruz  massacre  ground,  collected  by 
Ass't  Surg.  H.  K.  Tii.tox.  U.  S.  A.;  i)ottery  from  cemetery  near  Fort 
Wayne,  Ind.,  collerttMl  by  Surgeon  B.  J.  1).  Irwin,  U.  S.  A;  cupping  horu 
and  gun  flint  by  Ass't  Surg.  A.  J.  Comfort,  C.  S.  A.;  horn  spoons,  bono 
scraper  (or  dressing  skins,  and  a  wlii.sile  also  of  bt)ne,  modern  beads  and 
ornaments,  and  stones  for  "fixing"  arrowheads,  all  iVom  a  grave  near  the 
old  Ponka  Agency,  colleeted  by  Ass't  Surg.  (Jko.  X.  Hopkins,  U.  S.  A.; 
piece  of  a  rafter  from  I»ecos  Clnireh,  near  Santa  F«',  buill  by  the  Pueblo 
Indians,  collected  !)y  Surgeon  D.  C.  Pktkrs,  C.  S.  A.— Presented  by  tho 
Army  Mkdical  MisKrM,  Washington,  I).  C. 

IMmO— yOol.     Pln>tographs  of  Indian  ro<k  sculptures  near  Brattleboro 

and  Bellows  Falls.— Presented  by  Dr.  J.  B.  S.  JArKsox,  of  Bosttm,  Mass. 

yi;52.     I'ortlon  of  a  rush  mat  from  a  clilf  house  on  the  Bio  Maucos, 

Colorado.— Collected  and  presented  by  Mr.  W.  II.  Iloi.Mta,  of  Washlu''- 

ton,  D.  C. 

yoriJ- y«;97.      Drills,  scrapers,   knives,  arrowhead.s,  spcarpoinU,  and 
other  Implements  of  stone  from  Cumberland  County,  TenncHee.    In 
a  thousand  specimens.— By  PruriiAMK. 

0098—0704.     Perforated   stones,  celts,  perforated 
stone  ornaments  with  carved  hiHnan  figure,  Arom 
Bica.— Prcseutcd  by  the  MuaicuM  of  Compap 
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9705—9727.  Human  bones,  bnrnt  earth  and  clay,  IVagment  of  steatite 
pot,  and  arrowheads  from  mounds  in  Hocking  County,  Ohio;  burnt  clay 
and  charcoal,  burnt  animal  and  human  bones  from  mounds  in  Athens 
County,  Ohio;  fragments  of  pottery,  arrowheads  and  spearpoinls  found 
on  the  surface,  Hocking  County,  Ohio.— From  Explorations  of  Prof.  E. 
B.  Andrews,  conducted  for  the  Museum. 

9728.  Arrow,  probably  from  the  Sandwich  Islands. —  Collected  by  the 
late  Horace  Mann,  jr.,  and  presented  by  Mrs.  Horace  Mann,  of  Cam- 
bridge. 

9729.  Model  of  native  boat  from  the  Fiji  Islands.  — Presented  by  Dr. 
Geo.  a.  Perkins,  of  Salem,  Mass. 

9730—9863.  The  collection  from  the  Ely  m<mnd,  Lee  County,  Virginia, 
described  in  the  special  report ;  stone  celt  sharpened  at  both  ends,  stone 
ball  with  many  shallow  borings,  found  on  the  surface,  Lee  County, 
Virginia;  arrowheads,  spearpoints,  drills  and  scrapers  of  flint,  piece  of 
sandstone  perforated  and  worked  in  squares,  and  tliree  small  pipes,  one 
each  of  sandstone,  jasper  and  steatite,  from  the  surface  near  Cumberland 
Gap,  Tennessee;  blunt  pin  of  coal  from  Turner's  Mound,  and  fragment  of 
logs  used  in  covering  the  central  grave,  from  the  same  mound,  Bell  County, 
Ky. ;  bead  made  of  cannel  coal,  shell  pin,  human  and  animal  bones  from 
caves  in  Lee  County,  Virginia,  and  Claiborne  County,  Tennessee;  pipe 
of  steatite  carved  like  the  head  of  some  fanciful  animnl,  the  resemblance 
to  which  can  only  be  seen  when  the  pipe  is  turned  up-side-down,  from 
Bean's  Station,  Tennessee;  celts  and  grooved  axes  of  stone  and  a  pipe  of 
steatite,  carved  in  the  shape  of  a  tomahawk,  from  the  surface  near  Rus- 
sellville,  Tennessee,  collected  by  Mr.  lluoii  Kogan;  also  a  pipe  of  steatite 
ornamented  with  rings  and  slightly  raised  circles,  and  a  perforated  shell 
of  Bnsycon  perversum^  from  a  mound  near  the  same  place  collected  by 
Mr.  Kogan;  shell  and  coal  beads,  human  remains,  spearpoint,  arrow- 
head, and  dagger  of  flint,  from  the  Haunted  Cave,  Edmonson  County, 
Kentucky ;  flint  chips,  from  a  Uock-house  under  the  Indian  Fort  on  Ivy 
Creek  Bluff*,  Barren  County,  Ky. ;  arrowheads,  spearpoints,  knives,  scrap- 
ers, and  a  characteristic  general  assortment  of  flint  implements  from 
western  Kentucky. —  Explorations  of  Mr.  Lucien  Carr,  conducted  for  the 
Museum. 

98G4— 9881.  Fused  copper  from  Indian  grave  near  Burksville,  Kentucky, 
collected  by  Mr.  C.  L.  S.  Matthews;  rude  flint  axe  from  western 
Kentucky;  pipe  of  steatite,  from  near  Pineville,  Kentucky,  collected  by 
Mr.  Charles  B.  Johnson,  of  Gibson's  Station,  Va. ;  shell  pin  and  beads, 
sharpening  stone,  arrowheads  and  knife  of  flint,  piece  of  steatite  pot  and 
fragments  of  rude  coarse  pottery  from  Turner's  Mound,  Bell  County,  Ky. 
—  Collected  by  Mr.  Lucien  Carr  and  deposited  by  the  Kentucky  Geo- 
logical Survey. 

9882—10002.  A  large  and  valuable  collection  of  ancient  pottery  from 
Chiml)ote,  Peru,  comprising  single  and  double  vases  and  jars  of  different 
sizes  and  shapes ;  some  plain,  others  highly  ornamented  and  with  human, 
bird  and  animal  forms  moulded  ou  them ;  cups,  bowls  and  ladles,  plain 
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and  ornamented ;  water  jars,  some  of  black  pottery  and  among  them  a 
whistling  jar;  spindles,  knitting  needles,  thread  of  three  colors,  a  small 
brush;  and  an  interesting  group  cast  in  bronze,  representing  a  woman 
bending  over  a  recumbent  figure,  whilst  in  the  back  ground,  a  serpent  is 
coiled  with  its  head  appearing  just  above  a  child  swlnijlng  in  a  cradle  or 
a  hammock  stretched  between  two  trees. — Presented  by  Mr.  Alexander 
Agassiz,  of  Caml)ridge. 

10003—10049.  A  collection  of  spearpoints,  discoidal  stones,  axes,  celts, 
pipes  and  stone  Implements,  principally  from  the  Cnllesegee  Valley,  North 
Carolina.  Some  of  these  specimens  are  worthy  of  special  attention :  A 
spearpolnt  of  rose- colored  flint  is  of  beautifnl  finish  and  measures  nine 
inches  and  two-tenths  in  length  and  four  inches  in  breadth.  A  pipe  of 
steatite  is  carved  to  represent  tlie  body  of  a  duck,  and  is  seven  and  tljree- 
tenths  inches  in  lengtli.  Tiie  bowl  is  an  inch  and  a  half  broad  at  tlie 
top,  two  and  a  half  deep,  and  tapers  to  the  bottom.  The  stem  is  five  and 
a  half  inches  in  length,  and  seems  to  liave  been  originally  bored  out, 
though  an  inch  and  a  half  of  its  length  has  been  subsequently  dug  out  and 
much  enlarged.  It  is  probable  that  the  bowl  of  the  pipe  was  made  in  the 
same  manner.  The  marks  of  the  tool  used  in  enlarging  the  hole  are  very 
plain,  and  instead  of  being  perpendicular  to  the  bowl  of  the  pipe  as  they 
would  have  been  If  produced  by  a  succession  of  hammer-like  blows,  are 
spiral  In  form,  somewhat  like  tlie  groove  in  a  rifle  barrel,  and  seem  to 
indicate  tliat  they  had  been  made  l)y  a  continuous  pressure  exerted  on  the 
cutting  tool,  wliilst  at  the  same  time  a  slight  twist  Is  given  to  the  wrist, 
the  pipe  all  the  while  being  flrndy  held  in  one  position  by  the  left  hand. 
There  is  also  a  piece  of  steatite  carved  to  represent  a  duck,  over  twelve 
inches  In  length  by  four  In  height.  The  carving  Is  very  well  done  and  the 
specimen  Is  perfect  except  the  bill  of  the  duck  which  has  been  broken  off". 
It  was  probably  intended  for  a  pipe  and  was  unfinished,  as  were  two 
other  specimens  which  are  blocked   out  and  only  partially  bored. —  By 

PUHCIIASE. 

10050 — 10070.  Pestles,  scrapers,  drills,  **chungke  stone,"  knives,  ar- 
rowheads, spearpoints,  and  many  other  stone  Implements  of  forms  usually 
found  south  of  the  Ohio,  from  Cumberland  County,  Tennessee. 

In  this  collection  there  Is  a  pipe  from  Overton  County,  Tenn.,  carved 
in  the  shape  of  a  duck.  The  sides,  or  wings,  and  neck  of  the  pipe  are 
ornamented  with  a  number  of  regularly  drawn  lines.  The  bowl  Is  an  oval 
at  the  top,  an  inch  and  a  half  one  way  by  an  inch  the  other.  It  is  two 
inches  deep,  and  is  much  drawn  In  towards  the  bottom.  It  shows  marks 
of  the  tool  with  which  it  was  dug  out.  The  stem  was  evidently  bored 
out.  It  Is  about  three  and  a  half  inches  in  length  and  tapers  from  the 
mouth-piece  to  where  It  joins  the  bowl.  The  pipe  measures  a  little  over 
six  and  a  half  Inches  In  length,  and  weighs  seventeen  and  one-half  ounces. 
There  is  also  a  tube  of  steatite  polished  all  around  except  on  one  narrow 
strip  that  extends  its  wliole  length.  It  is  thirteen  and  two-tenths  inches 
in  length  by  two  and  three-tenths  in  diameter.  The  boring  was  done 
from  each  end,  and  was  subsequently  enlarged  by  digging.    The  hole  or 
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perforation  is  an  oval,  measuring  at  one  end  six-tenths  of  an  inch  in  the 
longest  diameter,  and  at  the  other  an  inch  and  two-tenths  in  diameter. 
The  borings  from  the  two  ends  do  not  meet  exactly  and  consequently 
there  is  a  bend  in  the  perforation.  Around  the  centre  of  the  tube  on  the 
outside  is  a  raised  circle,  polished  on  all  sides  except  one,  seven-tenths  of 
an  inch  in  width. — By  Pukchasr. 

10080.  Photograph  of  stone  implement  from  Newburyport. — Presented 
by  Mr.  Ai.puifiD  Osgood,  of  Newburyport,  Mass. 

10081.  Photograph  of  East  Indian  Idol  —Presented  by  Mr.  Frank 
HiLD,  Murphysboro,  Illinois. 

10082—10131).  A  collection  of  articles  In  use  among  the  Mohave 
Indians,  consisting  of  ornaments,  pipes,  tools,  baskets,  articles  of  food, 
domestic  utensils,  various  games,  devices  for  gambling,  wearing  apparel, 
water  jars,  bowls,  ladles,  toys,  etc. — From  the  Explorations  of  Dr.  E. 
Palmkr  made  for  the  Museum. 

10140 — 10141.  Photographs  of  pottery  from  mounds  In  south-east  Mis- 
souri.—Presented  by  Dr.  Gkorgk  J.  Engelmann,  of  St.  Louis. 

10142—10143.     Stone    gouge   and    spearpoint    from    North    Andove 
Mass.— Collected  and  presented  by  Mr.  Aauon  T.  Thompson,  of  North 
Andover. 

10144.  Broken  stone  celt.from  Winter  Island,  Salem,  Mass. — Presented 
by  Mr.  D.  A.  Maiioney,  of  Salem. 

10145—10211.  A  collection  of  stone  implements  from  the  surface  near 
Trenton,  New  Jersey,  consisting  of  axes,  celts,  scrapers,  knives,  pestles, 
sinkers,  slickstone,  spearpoints,  arrowheads  and  drills;  frogments  of 
pottery  from  Trenlon;  a  stone  knife  from  Charenton,  France;  and  a  pipe 
made  of  catllnite  presented  by  Dr.  C.  C.  Abboit.  Included  in  this  collec- 
tion Im  a  series  of  rude  implements  found  in  the  gravel  of  the  river  bluff, 
near  Trenton,  also  specimens  showing  the  natural  fracture  of  the  rocks 
found  in  the  same  deposit. —  Collected  and  presented  by  Dr.  Abbott  and 
the  CuuAToii  of  the  Museum. 

10212—10223.  Rush  mats,  birch-bark  canoe,  stone  pipe  and  Kinni- 
kinnik,  corn  pounder,  war  club,  sack  and  mat  of  cedar,  and  bark  rope 
from  the  Ojibwa  Indians  of  Lake  Superior.— Purchased  for  the  Museum 
by  Mr.  IIknky  Gillman,  of  Detroit. 

10224 — 10228.  Hammerstones  from  Isle  Royale,  Lake  Superior. — Pre- 
sented by  Mr.  Alexander  Aoassiz,  of  Cambridge. 

10229—10957.  This  collection,  consisting  of  730  distinct  entries  and 
covering  several  thousand  specimens,  Is  composed  In  part  of  bones  of 
animals,  birds  and  fishes,  charcoal  and  burnt  earth,  bone  Implements, 
shells,  axes,  gouges,  celts,  sinkers,  knives,  arrowheads  and  other  Imple- 
ment.s  of  stone,  and  numerous  fragments  of  pottery  from  the  shellheaps  of 
Lynn,  Salem,  Marblehead,  Ipswich,  Beverly,  Newburyport,  Plum  Island, 
Concord  and  Wellfleet,  Mass.,  Goose  Island  in  Casco  Bay,  Damarlscotta, 
Maine,  and  Montreal,  Canada,  collected  at  various  times  by  Messrs.  Put- 
nam, Cooke,  Morse,  Sears,  Osgood  and  others;  human  remains,  flint 
arrowheads,  and  animal  teeth  from  mounds  near  Dubuque,  Iowa,  and 
Report  Peabody  Museum,  II.    2. 
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Dunleith,  III.,  collected  by  Messrs.  Putnam,  and  C.  Cooke  of  Salem; 
human  cranium  and  other  human  bones,  animal  bones,  Unio  shells,  and 
fragments  of  pottery,  from  the  fortification  and  the  mounds  inside  the 
fortirtcation  at  Merom,  Indiana,  collected  by  Mr.  Putxam  and  party; 
Imman  crania  and  remains  froin  a  grave  in  Sangus,  from  Beesom's  pas- 
ture and  1).  R.  Bickford's  Lawn,  Marblehead;  from  the  corner  of  Essex 
and  Cambridge  streets,  Salem,  and  from  under  the  Pine  Grove  Shell- 
heap,  Marblehead,  collected  by  Mr.  Cookk  and  other  members  of  the 
Es^ex  Institute;  stone  axes,  celts,  gouges,  hammerstones,  sinkers, 
scrapers,  pestles,  knives,  arrowheads  and  spearpoints  of  dift'erent  pat- 
terns, but  all  belonging  to  the  distinctively  New  England  type  of  stone 
implements,  collected  by  various  persons,  from  Saugus,  Salem,  Lynn, 
Marblehead,  Beverly,  Ipswich,  Clielsea,  Peabody,  Newburyport,  Con- 
cord, Springlleld,  Coha.sset,  Morth  Andover  and  Stony  Brook  Station, 
Massachusetts;  a  pestle  from  Moultonboro,  N.  H.;  nmllers,  drills,  celts, 
scra|)ers,  sinkers,  knives,  arrowheads  and  other  implements  and  orna- 
ments of  stone,  a  bone  awl,  fragments  of  rude  pottery,  and  a  stone  partly 
perforated,  with  the  core  still  remaining,  showing  that  the  boring  had 
been  tlone  with  a  hollow  instrun)ent,  from  various  places  in  New  York; 
mullers,  grooved  axes,  hammerstones,  knives,  arrowlieads,  etc.,  from 
ditlcrent  localities  in  Ohio;  a  fragment  of  cloth  from  a  mound  in  Butler 
County,  Ohio,  described  by  Dr.  .1.  W.  Fostku;  stone  implements  of  the 
n>ual  Ohio  Valley  patterns,  including  two  large  oval  spearpoints  of  flint 
from  Indiana,  collected  bj'  Dr.  Joiix  Sloan  and  Dr.  A.  S.  Packahd,  jr. ; 
stone  implements  from  Boone  County,  Kentucky ;  arrowheads,  and  two 
large  oval  flint  implements  found  with  000  others  near  Beardstown, 
Illinois,  four  feet  below  tlie  surface,  by  Dr.  J.  F.  Snydkk,  of  Virginia, 
Cass  Count}',  Illinois;  a  stone  pot  from  Lambertville,  New  Jersey,  col- 
lected by  Dr.  C.  C.  Aukott,  of  Trenton ;  stone  cults  from  mounds  in 
Louisiana,  collected  by  the  Uev.  E.  K.  L.  Bkadlk;  stone  celt  from  Mis- 
sissippi ;  two  casts  of  jars  from  mounds  in  soutli-east  Missouri ;  plioto- 
graphs  of  stone  idols,  crania,  and  ornaments  of  shell  and  copper  from 
Tennessee,  the  originals  collected  by  Dr.  JosKrii  Jonks;  drill  and  arrow- 
head of  stone  from  Wyoming  Territory,  collected  by  Mr.  S.  W.  Gar- 
man,  of  Cambridge;  stone  celts  from  Port  Credit,  Canada,  collected 
by  Uev.  C.  J.  S.  Bktiiink;  stone  celt  from  HayM,  and  another  from  the 
United  States  of  Columbia;  leather  sandals  from  East  Coast  of  Africa; 
**patapatoo"  from  New  Zealand;  war  clubs  elaborately  carved,  and  a 
four-pronged  spear  from  the  Fiji  Islands;  paddles,  a  shark's  tooih  sword, 
bows  and  arrows  with  wooden  and  bone  points,  from  the  l*acillc  Islands; 
a  harpoon  point  of  iron  and  Ijone  (Eskimo":')  from  West  Peabody,  Mass; 
and  an  iron  tomahawk,  much  eati-n  by  rust,  from  the  site  of  the  old 
Meeting  House,  Salem,  Mass.  W'ith  this  collection  was  received  a  large 
and  very  valuable  series  of  stone  implements,  from  the  surface,  chiefly 
of  jasper  and  slate,  characteristic  of  the  stone  age  of  New  Jersey,  and 
also  some  of  the  rude  forms  peculiar  to  the  river  gravel.  These  were 
gathered  at  dittereiit   times   by   Dr.  C.  C.  Abuott.      The   interest   and 
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working  value  of  this  series  from  New  Jersey  Is  much  increased  by 
the  fact  that  during  a  brief  visit  which  Dr.  Abbott  made  to  Cambridge  in 
Koveml)er  last,  he  arranged  and  classified  it  in  accordance  with  his  pub- 
lished accounts  of  the  Stone  Aye  in  New  Jersey.  All  the  articles  here 
mentioned  were  presented  by  the  Pkabody  Acadkmy  of  Science,  Salem, 
Mass. 

10058—10991.  Knives,  axes,  arrowheads,  and  spearpolnts,  hammer- 
stones,  slickstones,  and  pottery,  fi*om  Trenton,  New  Jersey.  In  this  collec- 
tion there  is  a  flint  implement,  showing  unmistakable  marks  of  human 
workmanship,  probably  a  spearpolnt  or  knife,  that  was  found  on  the  site 
of  the  Lutheran  Ciiurch  in  Trenton,  one  mile  from  the  river,  and  in  the 
gravel  six  feet  from  the  surface;  also  a  stone  Implement  to  which  the 
local  name  **  turtle-back"  has  been  given,  which  was  found  In  the  gravel 
twenty-two  feet  deep  and  three  feet  in  from  the  face  of  the  river  bluff; 
also  a  carved  pipe  of  stone  found  on  the  site  of  Nassau  Hall,  Princeton 
College,  near  the  supposed  grave  of  Tammany. — From  explorations  of 
Dr.  C.  C.  Abbott,  conducted  for  the  Museum. 

10t>92— 10993.  Fragments  of  colored  pottery  from  ancient  ruins  in 
Colorado,  Utali  and  Arizona.  —  Collected  and  presented  by  Mr.  E.  A. 
Bakbkh,  Chickies,  Penn. 

10994 — 10995.  Kude  specimens,  stone  flakes  and  gun  flint,  firom  Marble 
Ridge,  North  Andover,  Mass.— Presented  by  Mr.  A.  D.  Thompson,  of 
North  Andover. 

1(j99G.  a  stone  pipe,  the  bowl  ornamented  with  carved  lines,  from  Cum- 
berland Gap,  Tenn.— Presented  by  Mr.  E.  R.  Hknton,  of  Harvard  College. 

10997.  A  pipe  stem  (?)  of  slate,  elaborately  carved  open  work,  from 
the  Northwest  Coast. —  Presented  by  Mr.  Holmes  Hinckley,  of  Harvard 
College. 

10998—10999.  Bulbs  of  a  Ifly  used  for  food  by  Indians  of  Southern 
Calirornia;  teeth  of  deer  from  mound  near  St.  George,  South  Utah.  — From 
explorations  of  Dr.  E.  Palmku,  conducted  for  the  Museum. 

11000—11013.  Bows  and  iron-pointed  arrows  of  the  Utah  Indians; 
riding  whip,  coat  and  trousers,  Ogalalla  Sioux  Indians;  model  of  sledge, 
Canadian  Indians;  cordage,  model  of  canoe,  sharks'  teeth  sword  and 
two  specimens  of  kapa  or  native  cloth,  one  colored,  from  the  Sandwich 
Islands;  a  shell  headdress  from  the  Fiji  Islands.— Presented  by  Mr. 
Fhancis  Parkman  of  Brookline. 

11014—11039.  Ashes  and  burnt  human  bones,  copper  band,  a  plate  of 
copper  perforated  and  ornamented,  a  stone  tube  handsomely  polished, 
from  W.  Connett's  mound  near  Dover,  Athens  county,  Ohio;  human  re- 
mains, piece  of  sandstone  with  markings,  animal  bones,  fragments  of 
pottery,  shells  of  Unios,  fern  leaves,  corn  cobs,  and  seeds  of  the  Cheno- 
ptnlinm  alhuiiiy  from  an  Ash  Cave,  Hocking  county,  Ohio. — From  explora- 
tions of  Prof.  E.  B.  Andrews,  conducted  for  the  Museum. 

11040—11041.  Cranium  from  valley  of  the  French  Broad  river,  above 
Knoxvllle,  Tenn. :  and  another  from  an  Island  In  the  Tennessee  river, 
eighteen  miles  below  Chattanooga.— By  Pukcuase. 
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11042.  Section  of  Cranium,  showing  abnormal  position  of  the  fora» 
inc»  magnum^  from  Fort  Dummer,  Vermont. —  Presented  by  Prof.  N.  8. 
Ckbssy,  Amherst,  Mass. 

11043—11050.  Casts  of  eight  Crania,  including  Australians,  a  negro, 
an  ancient  Peruvian,  Indians  from  the  Pampas  of  Buenos  Ayres,  and  a 
modern  Italian  (Alexandre  Volta). — Presented  by  the  Musko  Nazionalr 
Di  Antropolooia  r  ni  Etnolooia  in  Fiuenzb. 

.11051.    Photograph  of  a  carved  human  Dgure  in  stone   from  Union 
County,  111.    Presented  by  Mr.  Wm.  Andkkson,  of  Murphysboro,  III. 

11062—11063. — Photographs  of  three  pipes  and  of  a  stationary  stone 
cornmill,  In  Trenton,  New  Jersey. — Presented  by  Dr.  C.  C.  Abbott,  of 
Trenton,  N.  J. 

11064.  Photograph  of  stone  ornament  found  in  Frultport,  Michigan.^ 
Presented  by  Mr.  W.  L.  Coffinbbkky,  of  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

11055 — 11059.  Spearpoints  and  arrowheads  of  stone  from  Lebanon 
Couuty,  Pennsylvania. — Presented  by  Mr.  H.  L.  Kllio,  of  Milll)ach,  Peun. 

IIOGO — 11073.  Ornaments  of  gold  and  gold  alloy  from  near  Bogota. 
Eight  of  these  are  of  human  shape,  two  like  serpents,  and  four  of  ditfer- 
ent  fanciful  patterns.  One  of  the  serpents  was  from  the  bottom  of  Lake 
Guatavita,  near  Bogota.— By  Purchase. 

11074.  Two  implements  of  steatite  from  the  graves  near  Santa  Bar- 
bara, California.  Collected  by  Mr.  Bowers  and  presented  by  Asst.  Surg. 
H.  C.  Yarrow,  U.  S.  A.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Additions  to  the  Library, 

From  the  Hon.  Ilobert  C.  Winthrop.  The  Stone  Period ;  a  paper  read  at 
the  Southampton  Meeting  of  the  Royal  Archajological  Institute  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  Aug.  5th,  1872;  by  Edward  T.  Stevens.  Paniphlet, 
8vo.  pp.  19.  Prehistoric  Times,  as  illustrated  by  Ancient  Remains  and 
the  Manners  and  Customs  of  Modern  Savages;  by  Sir  John  Lubbock, 
8vo.  pp.  640.  New  York,  1872.  Some  account  of  the  Blackmoru  Mu- 
seum, Salisbury,  England.  The  opening  meeting,  Sept.  5th,  18G7;  pul)- 
lislied  under  the  direction  of  the  Wiltshire  Archaiological  and  Natural 
History  Society,  established  in  1853.  Pamplilet,  8vo,  parts  1  and  2.  De- 
vizes and  London.  History  of  the  Condition  and  Prospects  of  tlie  Indian 
Tribes  of  the  United  States,  by  H.  R.  Schoolcraft.  Illustrated  by  S. 
Eastman,  U.  S.  Army,  six  volumes,  4to.  Philadelphia,  1851.  Cours  grad- 
nel  et  complet  de  clilnois  parl6  et  6crlt;  par  le  comte  Kleczkowski  auclen 
Cliarg6  d'affaires  de  France  a  P6kin,  Professeur  de  chinols  k  V  Ecole  Na- 
tionnle,  &c.,  one  volume,  8vo,  Paris,  1876.  Notice  sur  un  Mobilier  Pr6his- 
torlquc  de  la  Sii)6rie,  communiqn^e  a  la  Soci6ti6  des  sciences  natu relies 
de  Neuchatel  dans  sa  seance  du  1  er  Mai,  1873  :  par  E.  Desor.  Pamphlet 
8vo,  11  pp.  Neuchatel,  1873.  Oscillations  des  Quatre  Grands  Glaciers  de 
la  Valine  de  Chamounix  par  Venance  Payot,  naturallste  au  Museum  de  Mont 
Blanc,  etc.  Pamphlet  8vo,  7  pp.  Lausanne,  1867.  Discours  d'ouverture 
par   M.   le  comte  Gozzadiui,  President  du  cougr^s  d'  Arch6ologio  et 
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d*AnthropologIe  Pr^historiques,  session  de  Bologne.  Famph.,  8vo,  12  pp. 
Bologne,  1871.  Guide  to  Norlhern  Archaeology  by  the  Royal  Society  of 
Northern  Antiquaries  of  Copenhagen :  edited  for  the  use  of  English  Read- 
ers ijy  the  Right  Honorable,  the  Earl  of  Ellsmere.  Pamphlet,  8vo,  128  pp. 
London,  1848.  Le  Niagara  quinze  ans  apr6s;  par  M.  Jules  Marcou.  Ex- 
trait  du  Bulletin  de  la  Soci6i6  G^ologique  de  France  stance  du  6  Mars, 
18C5.  Pamphlet,  8vo.  Lettre  de  M.  Agassiz,  a  M.  Marcou  sur  la  g^ologie 
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REPORT 

ox  THE  CRANIA  RECEIVED  DURING  THE  YEAR. 


Bt  Lucien  Carr,  Aisistant  Curator, 


In  explanation  of  the  subjoined  measurements,  it  may  be  stated 
that  b}'  length  is  meant  the  greatest  longitudinal  diameter,  meas- 
ured from  the  glabella  to  the  most  prominent  part  of  the  occiput ; 
that  the  breadth  signifies  the  distance  between  those  points  of  the 
parietal  bones  that  are  widest  apart ;  that  the  height  is  taken 
between  the  middle  of  the  anterior  border  of  the  foramen  magnum 
and  the  highest  point  on  the  inter-parietal  suture ;  that  the  width 
of  frontal  is  measured  at  the  narrowest  point  on  the  temporal  ridge 
above  the  external  angular  processes,  and  that  the  internal  ca- 
pacity is  obtained  by  measuring  with  carefully  selected  peas,  in 
the  manner  adopted  by  the  late  Prof.  W^-man  after  repeated  ex- 
periments with  other  materials.  The  metric  83'stem  is  used  for  all 
the  measurements ;  length,  breadth,  height  and  width  of  frontal 
being  given  in  millimetres,  and  the  capacity  in  cubic  centimetres. 

No.  8,329.  Cranium,  imperfect.  Adult,  probably  male.  Length 
178.  Breadth  146.  Height  142.  Width  of  Frontal  about  92. 
Index  of  breadth  .820.  Several  small  Wormian  bones  developed 
in  the  lambdoidal  suture.  Posterior  portion  of  the  right  parietal 
and  the  adjoining  portions  of  the  occipital  much  flattened  or 
pressed  forward,  with  a  corresponding  projection  of  the  right 
frontal.  From  a  cave  near  Gibson's  Station,  Lee  Count}',  Virginia. 
Collected  by  Mr.  Charles  B.  Johnson,  of  that  place,  and  de- 
posited by  the  Kentucky  Geological  Survey. 

No.  8,330.  Cranium,  imperfect.  Probably  a  male,  adult. 
Length  172.  Breadth  140.  Width  of  Frontal  89.  Index  of 
breadth  .813.  Posterior  portion  of  the  right  parietal  and  the 
adjoining  part  of  the  occipital  much  flattened.  The  frontal  nat- 
ural, both  sides  being  equall}'  well  rounded  and  arched.  From  a 
cave  near  Cumberland  Gap,  Tennessee.  Collected  by  Mr.  Lucien 
Cakr,  and  deposited  by  the  Kentucky  Geological  Survey. 

No.  9,740.  Cranium.  Adult  male.  Capacity  1,393.  Length 
172.     Breadth  140.     Height  140.     Width  of  Frontal  91.     Index 
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of  Breadth  .813.  Right  parietal  very  slightly  compressed.  A 
small  and  round  supernumerary  tooth  projects  from  the  inner 
edge  of  the  superior  right  maxillary  between  the  first  and  second 
molars.  From  grave  No.  3,  four  feet  below  the  surface,  in  the 
side  excavation  of  the  Ely  Mound,  near  Rose  Hill,  Lee  County, 
Virginia.     Exploration  of  Mr.  Luciek  Carr. 

No.  9,746.  Cranium,  imperfect.  Adult;  probably  a  female. 
Length  154.  Breadth  148.  Height  136.  Index  of  breadth  .961. 
Much  flattened  from  behind.  The  third  molar  in  the  left  superior 
maxillary  absent,  though  on  the  opposite  side  it  is  fully  developed. 
A  small  epactal  exists.  From  grave  No.  2,  six  feet  below  the 
surface  in  the  side  excavation  of  the  Ely  Mound,  Rose  Hill,  Lee 
County,  Virginia.     Exploration  of  Mr.  Lucien  Carr. 

No.  10)229.  Cranium,  imperfect.  Adult ;  probably  a  female. 
Length  about  181.  Breadth  128.  Breadth  of  Frontal  93.  Index 
of  breadth,  about  .707.  Wormian  bone  in  the  lambdoidal  suture. 
From  an  Indian  grave  at  Saugus,  Mass.  Collected  by  Mr.  Joseph 
Ballard.  Presented  by  the  Peabody  Academy  of  Science, 
Salem,  Mass. 

No.  10,230.  Cranium,  imperfect.  Adult;  probably  a  male. 
Length  188.  Breadth  137.  Height  133.  Width  of  Frontal  100. 
Index  of  breadth  .728.  From  an  Indian  grave  at  Saugus,  Mass. 
Collected  by  Mr.  Joseph  Ballard.  Presented  by  the  Peabody 
Academy  of  Science,  Salem,  Mass. 

No.  10,231.  Cranium.  Adult;  probably  a  female.  Capacity 
1,268.  Length  172.  Breadth  133.  Height  136.  Width  of 
Frontal  83.  Index  of  breadth  .773.  From  Saugus,  Mass.  Pre- 
sented by  the  Peabody  Academy  of  Science,  Salem,  Mass. 

No.  10,246.  Cranium.  Probably  an  aged  female.  Capacity 
1,268.  Length  180.  Breadth  138.  Height  136.  Width  of 
Frontal  92.  Index  of  breadth  .766.  From  Bickford's  Lawn, 
Marblehead,  Mass.  Collected  by  Mr.  D.  R.  Bickford.  Pre- 
sented by  the  Peabody  Academy  of  Science,  Salem,  Mass. 

No.  10,249.  Cranium,  imperfect.  Adult;  probably  a  male. 
Length  196.  Breadth  135.  Height  148.  Width  of  Frontal  95. 
Index  of  breadth  .692.  By  reference  to  a  Table  of  Measurements 
of  Skulls,  given  by  Prof.  W.  B.  Dawkins  (CavB  Hunting,  p.  236), 
it  will  be  seen  that  in  length  and  breadth  this  skull  closely  approxi- 
mates the  Engis  skull,  though  it  is  a  fraction  narrower,  the  index 
of  breadth  in  the  latter  being  .700.     In  the  thickness  of  the  su- 
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praciliary  ridges,  however,  it  rather  resembles  the  Neanderthal 
skull.  Its  length,  as  given  above,  measured  through  the  glabella 
and  the  most  prominent  part  of  the  occiput,  is  196™™,  but  measured 
through  the  depression  just  above  the  glabella,  it  is  only  about 
188™™.  The  difference  between  the  two,  amounting  to  about  8™™, 
shows  the  extent  of  the  protuberance  of  the  supraciliary  ridges. 
From  an  excavation  on  the  corner  of  Essex  and  Cambridge  streets, 
Salem,  Mass.  Presented  by  the  Peabody  Academy  or  Science, 
Salem. 

No.  10,259.  Calvarla,  imperfect.  Length  178.  Breadth  141. 
Height  about  130.  Width  of  Frontal  88.  Index  of  breadth  .792. 
The  sagittal  suture  is  nearly  obliterated.  This  skull  was  found 
beneath  a  shellheap  at  Pine  Grove,  near  Salem,  Mass.,  and  is  be- 
lieved by  Mr.  Putnam  to  be  the  oldest  ever  found  in  New  England. 
It  is  interestins:  from  its  resemblance  to  Crania  from  the  Burial 
Mounds  of  Florida.  Collected  by  Mr.  Caleb  Cooke,  and  pre- 
sented by  the  Peabody  Academy  of  Science,  Salem. 

No.  10,273.  Cranium.  Aged  male.  Capacity  1,534.  Length 
171.  Breadth  150.  Height  150.  Width  of  Frontal  96.  Index 
of  breadth  .877.  Epactal  or  "Inca"  bone  developed.  From  a 
mound  inside  the  fortification  at  Merom,  Indiana.  Collected  by 
Mr.  F.  W.  Putnam,  and  presented  by  the  Peabody  Academy  of 
Sciknx'e,  Salem,  Mass. 

No.  11,023.  Cranium.  Aged  male.  Capacity  1,374.  Length 
181.  Breadth  136.  Height  141.  Width  of  Frontal  91.  Index  of 
breadth  .751.  Epactal  bone  developed.  From  Ash  Cave,  Hocking 
County,  Ohio.     Exploration  of  Prof.  E.  B.  Andrews. 

No.  11,040.  Cranium,  imperfect.  Adult  male.  Length  173. 
Breadth  143.  Height  140.  Width  of  Frontal  96.  Index  of 
breadth  .826.  Small  Wormian  bone  developed  in  the  lambdoidal 
suture.  From  the  banks  of  the  French  Broad  River,  above  Knox- 
ville,  Tennessee.     By  purchase. 

No.  11,041.  Cranium.  Adult  male.  Capacity  about  1,367. 
Length  163.  Breadth  143.  Height  144.  Width  of  Frontal  90. 
Index  of  breadth  .877.  Epactal  bone  developed.  Left  parietal 
and  adjoining  portion  of  the  occiput  flattened.  The  frontal  also 
compressed,  the  left  side  slightl}'  projecting.  From  an  island  in 
the  Tennessee  River,  18  miles  below  Chattanooga.     By  purchase. 


REPORT 

ON   THE   DISCOVERY   OF   SUPPOSED    PALEOLITHIC    IMPLEMENTS   FROM 

THE  GLACIAL  DRIFT,  IN  THE  VALLEY  OF  THE  DELAWARE 

RIVER,  NEAR  TRENTON,  NEW  JERSEY. 


Br  Charles  C.  Abbott,  M.D. 


I  HEREWITH  report  the  results  of  my  investigations  in  the  valley 
of  the  Delaware,  made  with  reference  to  the  occurrence  of  supposed 
paleolithic  implements  in  the  gravel  beds  facing  that  stream,  based 
upon  a  series  of  careful  examinations  of  the  deposits,  in  question, 
made  at  different  points,  together  with  a  study  of  the  surface  soils, 
BO  far  as  these,  of  themselves,  and  by  their  contained  relics,  bear 
upon  the  question  of  the  origin  and  character  of  the  specimens  of 
stone  implements  taken  from  the  underlying  gravels. 

The  chance  occurrence  of  single  specimens  of  the  ordinary 
forms  of  Indian  relics,  at  depths  somewhat  greater  than  they  have 
usually  reached,  even,  in  constantly  cultivated  soils,  induced  me, 
several  3'ears  since,  to  carefully  examine  the  underlying  gravels, 
to  determine  if  the  common  surface-found  stone-implements  of 
Indian  origin,  were  ever  found  therein ;  except,  in  such  manner 
as  might  easily  be  explained,  as  in  the  case  of  deep  burials,  by 
the  uprooting  of  large  trees,  whereby  an  implement  lying  on  the 
surface  or  immediately  below  it,  might  fall  into  the  gravel  beneath 
and  subsequently  become  buried  several  feet  in  depth  ;  and  lastly, 
by  the  action  of  water,  as  where  a  stream,  swollen  by  spring 
freshets,  cuts  for  itself  a  new  channel,  and  carrying  away  a  large 
body  of  earth,  leaves  its  larger  pebbles  and  possibly  stone  imple- 
ments of  late  origin  upon  the  gravel  of  the  new  bed  of  the  stream. 

By  all  such  means,  I  have  found  that  the  most  elaborately 
wrought  Indian  relics  have  occasionally  been  buried  at  consider- 
able depths.  I  also  found,  however,  that  there  did  occur  in  these 
underlying  gravels,  certain  rudely  shaped  specimens  of  chipped 
stone,  which  have  all  the  appearances  of  the  stone  implements  of 
paleolithic  times. 

Nearly  the  entire  series  of  the  specimens  referred  to  have  been 
forwarded  to  3'ou,  and  very  many  of  them  pronounced  by  com- 
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petent  judges  to  be  unquestionably  "chipped  implements."  In 
this  opinion,  I  concur.  I  find,  on  comparing  a  specimen  of  these 
chipped  stones  with  an  accidentally  fractured  pebble,  that  the 
chipped  surfaces  of  the  former  all  tend  towards  producing  a 
cutting  edge,  and  there  is  no  portion  of  the  stone  detached  which 
does  not  add  to  the  availability  of  the  supposed  implement  as 
such ;  while  in  the  case  of  a  pebble  that  has  been  accidentally 
broken,  there  is  necessarily  all  absence  of  design  in  the  fracturing. 
Although  the  portions  detached  from  a  supposed  stone  implement 
are  chipped  with  reference  to  the  natural  cleavage  of  the  stone  — 
■with  some  few  exceptions,  an  indurated  clay-slate,  the  other  speci- 
mens being  of  phonolite,  and  other  trappean  rock,  both  of  which 
occur  in  place,  in  the  valley  of  the  Delaware,  some  thirty  miles 
north  of  where  these  specimens  were  found  —  these  larger  sur- 
faces, the  results  of  single  cleavages,  are  supplemented  b}*  minor 
chippings  along  the  edges,  thus  giving  every  indication  of  the 
original  zigzag  edge  having  been  made  comparatively  straight  by 
more  careful  work  subsequently  put  upon  it.  This,  of  course, 
does  not  appear  on  a  naturally  fractured  pebble.  These  character- 
istic chippings  obtain  in  the  large  jasper  hoes  and  hatchets  of  the 
Indians,  and  a  comparison  of  these  with  the  ruder  forms  found 
in  the  gravel,  shows  that  identical  means  have  produced  the  two 
forms ;  the  variance  being  only  that  which  want  of  skill  in  flint- 
chipping  will  explain. 

There  exists,  also,  a  similarity  in  the  series  of  these  supposed 
implements  which  would  scarcely  occur  in  the  case  of  naturally 
broken  pebbles,  whatever  the  force  brought  to  bear  upon  them. 
They  admit  of  classification  into  a  primitive  forin,  which  I  have 
elsewhere  (** American  Naturalist,"  vol.  x,  p.  331)  designated  as  a 
"turtle  back"  celt,  and  modifications  of  this  form,  into  hatchet, 
spear  and  scraper.  Now  while  naturally  broken  pebbles  may  often 
approach  in  shape  any  of  these  forms  of  stone  implements,  it  may 
at  once  be  seen  that  it  is,  in  every  case,  but  an  accidental  resem- 
blance. The  outline  is  obtained,  but  not  that  subsequent  chii)ping 
that  gives  the  implement  such  fmish  as  would  make  it  desirable 
for  use.  The  gravel  bed,  in  which  these  "turtle  back"  celts  and 
their  modifications  have  been  found,  contains  a  small  percentage  of 
angular  pebbles,  that  have  not  lost  all  trace  of  the  peculiar  sur- 
face of  a  recent  fracture,  and  therefore  are  not  as  smooth  and  uni- 
formly polished  as  an  ordinary  pebble.     Such  specimens,  when 
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bearing  marked  resemblance  to  those  clearly  of  artificial  origin, 
may  in  fact  have  been  fashioned  by  man,  and  only  partially  lost, 
by  the  polishing  action  of  water  and  sand,  those  indications  of 
artificially  produced  fractures,  such  as  chnracterize  the  specimens 
here  figured  ;  but  as  a  rule,  the  angular  pebbles  are  of  natural  for- 
mation, and  their  imperfectly  ground  and  polished  surfaces  give 
evidence  of  tlie  possibility,  that,  under  favorable  circumstances,  a 
chipped  implement  might  be  associated  with  such  gravel,  from  the 
time  of  its  deposition,  and  yet  escape  the  obliteration  of  those 
features  that  demonstrate  its  artificial  origin.  The  deposit  may 
be  described  as  largely'  made  up  of  ordinary  smooth,  water- worn 
pebbles  varying  in  size  from  half  an  inch  in  diameter,  to  boulders 
estimated  to  weigh  from  one  to  twenty  tons. 

Convinced  that  the  so-called  "  turtle  back  "  celts,  which  are  the 
most  primitive  form  of  the  chipped  implements  of  the  gravels, 
really  are  of  artificial  origin,  many  of  which  are  identical  in  shape 
with  the  ordinary  forms  of  European  drift  implements,  and  fur- 
thermore that  among  the  specimens  found,  is  one  unquestionable 
spearhead-like  implement,  there  can,  I  think,  be  little  doubt  but 
that  these  specimens,  unassociated  as  they  are  with  the  common 
forms  of  surface-found  relics  of  the  Indians,  are  in  reality  traces 
of  an  earlier  and  a  ruder  people,  who  occupied  the  eastern  shores 
of  this  continent  prior  to  the  advent  of  the  latter  race. 

Figure  1,  a,  6,  represents  a  specimen  of  these  rude  implements, 
which,  unlike  the  so-called  '*  turtle-back "  celts,  is  distinctly 
chipped  upon  both  sides,  and  has  but  a  slight  amount  of  second- 
ary chipping.  The  cutting  edges,  however,  are  comparatively 
straight.  This  and  other  examples  of  the  supposed  stone  imple- 
ments have  been  submitted  to  Prof.  M.  E.  Wadsworth  of  Cam- 
bridge, to  determine  their  mineralogical  character,  as  this  has  an 
important  bearing  on  the  question  of  the  fracturing  being  of  nat- 
ural or  artificial  origin.  Mr.  Wadsworth  remarks  of  this  speci- 
men, ''It  is  an  Argillite.  It  is  highly  indurated,  with  a  conclioidal 
fracture,  without  cleavage,  and  fuses  to  a  3-ellowisli  green  or  white 
glass  which  is  fceh\y  magnetic.  The  weathering  which  it  shows 
could  hardly  have  taken  place  except  before  it  was  covered  with 
soil ;  it  might  possibly,  but  I  think  not  i)robably,  in  a  loose,  oi)en 
gravel.  It  is  not  at  all  likely  to  be  of  natural  formation."  The 
specimen  is  figured  of  natural  size,  and  requires  no  further  de- 
scription, other  than  to  remark  that  it  was  found  in  the  undis- 


(wr6erf  grai'el  of  the  bluff  facing  the  Delaware,  at  a  depth  of  six 
feet  from  the  surface. 

I  have  purposely  emphasized  the  word  "  undisturbed,"  inasmncli 
as  in  all  cases  of  the  fluding  of  these  chipped  implements,  on  the 
face  of  a  blulf,  it  is  necessary,  as  Frof.  Fumi)Glly  has  kindly 
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pointed  out  to  me,  to  determine  that  such  specimens  occiir  in  the 
gravel  as  it  exists  when  first  exposed,  and  not  in  a  talus  that  may 
have  formed  at  the  base  of  life  bluff,  and  in  some  cases  extended 
upwanis,  nearly  to  the  lop ;  for  in  a  talus,  it  will  be  readily  seen, 
that  a  chipped  implement  might  have  very  recently  fallen  from  tlie 
surface,  and  be  now  buiied  several  feet  from  the  face  of  the  bluff. 
This  possible  occurrence  has  been  duly  considered  in  every  in- 
stance, and  no  such  displacement  evidently  had  taken  place,  in 
Bbpost  Pbadooy  Museum,  II.    B. 
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sibility  of  their  not  having  been  originally  associated  with  the 
gravel  noted.  But  a  talus,  if  carefully  examined,  will  show 
whether  it  is  likely  to  contain  much  of  the  soil  propCT.  In  the 
case  of  the  bluff  facing  the  Delaware,  there  is  a  shallow  deposit 
of  light  sand}'  soil,  of  about  fifteen  inches  in  depth,  and  then  the 
gravel  in  a  slightly'  stratified  condition  in  some  limited  spots,  but 
usually  in  the  unassorted  condition  characteristic  of  glacial  drift. 
In  the  talus  which  now  covers  much  of  this  bluff,  there  is  nothing 
but  the  uniform  mass  of  rounded  and  angular  pebbles,  and  with 
them  such  chipped  imi)lements  as  the  specimens  here  figured.  As 
already  pointed  out,  why  should  this  recently  displaced  material 
only  yield  the  rudest  forms  of  chipped  stone  implements,  when 
the  surface  is  literally  covered,  in  some  places,  with  ordinary 
Indian  relics  ;:not  a  specimen  of  which  has,  as  yet,  occurred  in 
this  gravel?  But  the  fact  remains  that  in  gravel,  where  no  dis- 
placement has  occurred,  many  of  the  well  marked  forms  of  un- 
questionable stone  implements  have  been  found. 

Figure  2,  a,  b,  represents  a  more  carefully  wrought  specimen  of 
these  rude  implements,  measuring  nearly  five  inches  in  length,  by 
two  and  one-half  inches  in  average  breadth ;  and  less  than  two 
inches  in  greatest  thickness.  It  is  an  excellent  example  of  that 
form  that  I  have  previously  referred  to,  as  a  ''turtle-back"  celt. 
Of  this  specimen  Mr.  Wadsworth  remarks,  ''as  far  as  can  be  told 
from  examining  its  external  surface,  without  any  fresh  fracture,  I 
should  consider  it  to  be  made  of  very  compact  argillitq.  It  shows 
weathering,  and  also  a  more  recent  fracture,  which  has  weathered 
to  some  extent.  I  should  consider  it  verv  doubtful  if  this  couM 
be  formed  naturally."  This  specimen,  like  the  preceding,  came 
from  the  bluff  facing  the  river.  It  was  taken  out  from  a  newly 
exposed  surface,  after  making  an  excavation  of  fully  three  feet 
from  the  exposed  face  of  the  blufl*;  which  was  itself  evidently  the 
undisturbed  gravel. 

Figure  3,  a,  6,  represents  the  spearhead-like  implement  previously 
referred  to.  The  illustration  shows  at  a  glance,  the  artificial  ori- 
gin of  the  specimen.  It  is  made  of  flint,  and  is  the  only  instance, 
as  yet,  of  the  occurrence  of  a  drift  implement  of  .this  mineral. 
This  specimen  was  taken  from  the  gravel,  at  a  depth  of  six  feet 
from  the  surface,  on  the  site  of  the  Lutheran  Church,  Broad 
street,  Trenton,  N.  J.  It  was  found  lying  in  situ,  in  a  shallow 
stratum  of  coarse  pebbles,  and  clearly  showed  b}'  its  surroundings 
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that  it  had  not  gotten  in  its  position,  wiicre  found,  subsoquenlly 
to  tlie  deposition  of  tlic  containing  layer  of  pebbles. 

Tliesc  ^ree  sjieciHiena  clearly  show  the  general  character  of 
the  entire  series  of  these  gravel  bed  implements  ;  and  the  careful 
drawing  of  the  artist  renders  fnrlhcr  reference  to  them  unneces- 
sary. 

Fig.  3. 
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:h  I  have  aniveil,  concerning  tlie 
L'ct,  we  are  In-ought  at  once  to  the 
more  difllcult  question  ;  in  what  manner  and  wlicn  < 
slone-implenicnt:^  in  ihis  gravel?  Are  tliey  as  old  as  tl 
ing  bed,  and  therefore  fasbioneil  at  a  time  preceding  i 
its  deposition  ?  • 

Convinced  that  the  specimens  are  all  of  arlilleial  origin,  I  have 
endeavored  to  determine,  if  posiiible,  how  thej'  came  to  be  associ- 
ated with  the  gravel  at  such  great  deptiis ;  varying  from  live  to 
over  twenty  feet  below  the  overlying  soil.  My  first  impression 
was  lliat  they  must  have  worked  down  gradually  from  above,  yet  I 
could  iiot  see  bow  this  could  take  place,  and  there  was  not  a  trace 
of  indication  that  the  gravel  had  been  itt  all  disturbed  since  its 
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deposition.  Also,  if  these  nule  forms  were  of  identical  origin 
with  common  Indian  relics,  then  rude  and  elaborate  alike ;  jasper, 
quartz,  porphyry  and  slate  together;  axes,  spears,  pottery  and 
ornaments,  all  of  which  are  found  upon  the  surface,  should  have 
gradually  gotten  to  these  depths.  Any  disturbance  that  would 
bury  one,  would  inhume  alike  the  various  forms  of  neolithic  im- 
plements. Such,  however,  is  not  the  case ;  and  this  one  fact  is,  I 
think,  of  itself  sufficient  to  show  that  there  is  a  distinction  to  be 
drawn  between  these  roughly  chipped  implements  and  the  skillfully 
wrought  productions  of  the  Indians. 

If  I  have  now  succeeded  in  setting  aside  tlie  several  objections 
that  may  be  urged  in  advance,  of  these  supposed  imi)ljments  not 
being  such,  and,  also,  of  there  being  a  comparatively  recent  addi- 
tion to  the  containing  bed  ;  it  is  obvious  that  the  same  forces  that 
spread  the  gravel  over  the  wide  area  that  it  now  covers,  carried 
also  these  productions  of  an  earl}'  race,  once  inhabiting  this  conti- 
nent when  its  phvsical  geography  differed  materially  from  the 
present.  In  this  case,  it  ma}-  be  asked,  ought  not  these  implements 
to  be  distributed  equally  throughout  the  area  of  the  deposit.  I 
.  have  carefully  considered  this,  and  hoped  to  give  a  satisfactory 
reply  by  finding  these  same  fbrms  in  widely  separated  localities ; 
but  in  this  I  have  failed,  unless  the  exception  of  a  single  rude 
spearhead  be  accepted  as  indicative  of  a  comparativel}-  wide  dis- 
tribution of  these  paleolithic  relics;  this  single  specimen  being 
taken  from  gravel,  some  distance  from  the  river  shore,  and  a  mile 
from  thp  bluff  where  the  bulk  of  the  collection  was  discovered.^ 
It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  tiie  gravel  generally,  has 
not  been  systematically  examined,  and  we  do  not  know  that  these 
same  implements  are  not  abundant  even  elsewhere ;  although  this 
X  consider  doul)tful,  inasmuch  as  they  were  probably  not  as  nu- 
merous originally  as  the  stone  implements  of  the  Indians  subse- 
quently were ;  and  the  majority  would,  I  suppose,  be  broken  and 
worn  to  ordinary  oval  pebbles,  in  the  rubbing  and  grinding  together 
of  these  and  other  fragments  of  rocks,  while  being  transported 
either  by  ice  or  water.  But  may  not  the  fact  that  the  Indian  relics 
of  the  surface  are  not  abundant  everywhere  be  adduced  as  partially 

^  Since  tljo  above  was  in  tyi)e.  I  liave  been  euocesHftil  In  discovering  several  well 
marked  specimens,  in  many  and  widely  separated  luctdities,  and  am  now  led  to  believe 
that  they  will  be  met  with  in  the  gravel  beds  wherever  occurring  in  Southeru  and  Cen- 
tral New  JefJioy. 
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explanatory  of  the  irregular  occurreuce  of  the  paleolithic  imple- 
ments of  the  gravel?  We  know  that  frequently  many  hundreds 
of  acres  in  extent  may  be  carefully  searched  and  not  a  fragment 
even  of  a  relic  be  discovered  ;  while  near  by,  a  scanty  area  of  half 
an  acre  may  yield  hundreds  of  specimens.  In  times  preceding 
the  formation  of  this  gravel  bed,  now,  in  part,  facing  the  Delaware 
River ;  there  were  doubtless,  in  tlie  same  way,  localities  once  the 
village  sites  of  pre-glacial  man,  where  these  rude  stone  implements 
would  necessarily  be  abundant.  May  not  the  ice,  in  its  onward 
march,  gathering  in  bulk  every  loose  fragment  of  rock  and  particle 
of  soil,  have  held  them  loosely  together,  and,  hundreds  of  miles 
from  their  original  site,  left  them  in  some  one  locality,  such  as 
this  we  have  been  considering ;  where  the  river  has  again  brought 
to  light,  rude  implements  that  characterize  an  almost  primitive 
peoi)le  ? 

But  assuming  that  the  various  stone  implements  fashioned  b}^  a 
strictly  pre-glacial  people  have  been  totally  destroyed  by  the  crush- 
ing forces  of  the  glacier,  and  that  the  specimens  forwarded  to  you 
were  not  brought  from  a  distance,  may  they  not  be  referred  to 
an  early  race,  that,  driven  southward  by  the  encroaching  ice,  dwelt 
at  the  foot  of  the  glacier,  and  during  their  sojourn  here  these 
implements  were  lost? 

You  will  have  noticed  that  I  have  uniformly  spoken  of  this 
gravel  bed  as  one  of  glacial  origin.  I  will  now  report  to  you,  in 
detail,  the  more  marked  characteristics  of  the  deposit,  upon  which 
I  have  based  my  conclusion  that  such  is  its  age  and  origin.  At 
the  point  most  carefully  examined,  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Dela- 
ware River,  at  the  head  of  tide  water  of  that  stream,  this  deposit 
forms  a  bank  varying  from  thirty  to  eighty  feet  in  thickness,  meas- 
uring from  low-water  mark  upward.  To  what  additional  distance 
beneath  the  bed  of  the  river  the  gravel  may  reach,  I  have  not 
determined ;  that  it  may  be  many  times  this  depth  in  places  is 
very  probable.  Prof.  Cook  mentions,  in  the  *^  Geology  of  New 
Jersey,"  page  341,  that  ''in  the  Azoic  and  Paleozoic  regions  of 
the  state,  the  denudation  has  been  very  extensive  ;  but  it  is  not  so 
easy  to  measure  its  amount,  as  it  is  not  at  all  probable  that  the 
surface  was  smooth  when  the  denudation,  whose  marks  we  now 
see,  was  in  progress.  That  it  must  have  been  very  great  we  may 
safely  infer  from  the  immense  quantity  of  material  which  we  can 
identify  from  the  gneiss,  the  Potsdam  sandstone,  the  Magnesian 
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find  Fossil iferous  limestones,  the  Oneida  conglomerate,  and  the 
whole  scries  of  Upper  Silurian  rocks,  which  are  now  scattered  all 
over  the  state  quite  to  Cape  May."  Elsewhere,  speaking  "of  this 
wear  and  movement  of  earth,  gravel  and  boulders,"  the  same 
writer  remarks,  'Mn  some  localities,  as  along  the  highlands  from 
Boonton  to  Pompton,  ever}'  notch  in  the  mountain  has  a  hill  of 
drift  opposite  to  it,  on  the  open  plain  to  the  south-east,"  and  again, 
'Hhe  rounded  surface  of  the  rocks,  in  the  highland,  the  Paleozoic 
and  the  Trap  ridges,  the  regular  and  parallel  scratches  upon  these 
surfaces,  and  the  deep  furrows  worn  in  the  softer  rocks,  all  prove 
that  some  more  rigid  force  than  that  of  water  has  been  in  operation 

all  over  the  country These  effects,  as  well  as  the 

carrying  of  boulders  point  to  ice  as  the  elfective  agent  in  producing 
them.  Two  skulls  of  the  walrus,  an  animal  living  only  in  polar 
seas,  have  been  found  in  the  gravel  near  Long  Branch.*^  They 
indicate  a  period  of  cold  more  severe  than  any  that  now  prevails." 
.  Inasmuch  as  the  drift  deposits  throughout  New  Jersey,  are  thus 
ascribed  to  the  action  of  ice,  and  as  this  that  I  have  described,  in 
all  respects  accords  witli  the  description  of  those  above  mentioned, 
the  remarks  of  Prof.  Cook  are  equally  applicable  to  it.  Let  me 
here  mention,  in  passing,  that  the  bank  lies  directly  south-east  of 
the  rocks  in  situ,  and  highlands  of  the  Delaware  Valley,  down 
which  a  glacier  doubtless  moved  ;  if  indeed  it  was  not  a  portion 
simply  of  that  great  glacier  that  extended  "from  New  England  to 
the  Kocky  Mountains ;"  and  here,  or  very  near  this  point,  termi- 
nated in  the  Atlantic.  If  so,  we  have  in  tliis  extensive  deposit  of 
gravel,  sand,  and  boulders,  a  terminal  moraine. 

Since  the  original  draft  of  my  report  was  \vritten,  I  have  prof- 
ited by  the  experience  of  Professors  Shaler  and  Pumpell}',  who 
have  kindly  visited  the  principal  localities,  and  examined  tliem 
carefully.  Both  remarked  on  the  absence  of  ice  scratches  on  the 
pebbles  and  boulders  forming  the  deposit,  and  consider  it  as  one 
originally  of  glacial  origin,  but  subsequently  modified  by  water 
action,  whereby  more  or  less  stratification  has  taken  place.  Inas- 
much as  such  subsequent  action  may  have  occurred  long  after  the 
final  deposition  of  the  gravel,  as  true  glacial  drift,  the  antiquity 

2  Prof.  Smock.  Assistant  State  Geologist,  informs  me  that  the  gravel  at  Long  Branch 
Ib  of  the  same  age  an  that  at  Trenton,  so  far  as  one  r.an  determine.  Nothing  as  yet  goes 
to  indicate  that  it  is  of  later  or  earlier  origin.  It  m  ly  be  mentioncil,  too,  in  thi«  conneo- 
tion.  that  rolled  fragments  of  reindeer  horns  have  occasionally  been  met  with  in  these 
eame  gravels. 
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of  the  contained  stone  implements  is  proportion  at  el}'  lessened, 
and  may  be  AvlioUy  unconnected  with  the  glacial  period,  although 
the  latest  possiI)lc  date  that  can  be  assigned  to  the  deposition  of 
the  gravel  in  its  present  condition,  gives  an  antiquity  to  the  im- 
plements found  therein,  far  greater  tlian  can  be  asserted  of  any 
previously  found  traces  of  man  in  North  America,  other  than  the 
discoveries  of  Prof.  Whitney  in  California. 

I  am  not,  however,  disposed  to  entirely  dissociate  the  gravel 
beds  more  particularly  described  in  tliis  report  from  the  era  of  the 
close  of  the  glacial  ei)()ch  proper,  for  the  following  reasons.  If, 
as  the  general  t(>i)Ograph\'  of  the  country  south  and  south-east 
of  this  bluff  indicates,  this  glacial  di'bris  was  deposited  in  open 
water,  on  the  l)ed  of  a  shallow  sea.  The  entire  absence  of  clay 
in  the  bluff  shows  that  it  has  been  washed  out,  as  the  mass  became 
freed  from  the  ice,  and  floated  ofl';  the  gravel  and  sand  immedi- 
atelv  sinkiuiT.  While  it  cannot  be  shown  that  the  jirravel  and 
l)oulders  might  lose  their  scratches  before  being  freed  from  the 
ice,  may  it  not  be  that  the  ordinary  agitation  of  the  waters  of  a 
shallow  sea  would  polish  the  pebbles  strewn  over  its  bed,  and  thus 
the  connection  of  the  gravel  in  its  present  condition  with  the  gla- 
cier be  necessarily  close?  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  locality 
here  treated  of.  /.  <?.,  South  and  Central  New  Jersey,  marks  the 
termination  of  the  glacier  on  the  Atlantic  coast.  The  di'bris 
brought  from  the  north  and  north-west  was  not,  as  far  south  as 
Trenton,  caught  b}'  the  inequalities  of  the  surface,  an»l  valleys 
thereby  filled  up  with  accunudations  of  typical  glacial  drift.  In 
such  cases,  the  material  forming  the  deposit  bears  the  marks  of 
the  crushing,  scratching  and  ixilishing  action  of  the  ice.  This  is 
a  characteristic  feature  of  the  drift  as  seen  in  the  northern  hilly 
portion  of  the  state.  At  Trenton,  and  southward  to  Cai)e  May, 
this  same  glacial  dt'bris  is  ircQ  from  all  such  ice-scratches ;  but, 
it  must  be  borne  in  mind,  it  was  not  originally  left  upon  the  sur- 
face of  the  grt)und,  but,  carried  to  the  oi)en  waters,  was  gradually 
deiMjsited  by  the  slow  melting  of  the  ice.  Here,  exposed  to 
strong  currents  and  more  or  less  violent  beach  action,  and  inti- 
mately associated  with  coarse  sharp  sand,  would  not  the  tendency 
be  to  obliterate  uneven  surfaces,  and  polish  every  pebble? 

In  such  a  case,  it  would  be  reasonable  to  sui)[)()se  that  a  chipped 
stone  imi)lement,  becoming  associated  with  this  sand  and  gravel, 
would   likewise   lose   every  characteristic  feature  that  marks  its 
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artificial  origin.  I  have  already  called  attention  to  the  possiWlity 
of  certain  angular  pebbles  in  the  gravel,  bearing  much  resemblance 
to  stone  implements,  having  been  such,  and  can  onl}'  add  that 
tliere  does  exist  in  the  Trenton  gravels  sufficient  instances  of 
irregularly  shaped  pebbles,  that  are  not  polished  or  rounded  upon 
their  edges,  to  indicate  the  possibility  of  the  preservation  of  such 
specimens,  as  we  have  seen,  do  occur  in  the  gravel  beds  in  ques- 
tion. 

In  this  connection,  let  me  call  attention  also  to  the  fact,  that 
the  glacier  was  associated  with  a  marked  depression  of  the  whole 
southern  half  of  the  state.  The  mouth  of  the  Delaware,  if, 
indeed,  the  river  then  existed,  was  here  at  Trenton,  and  not,  as 
now,  at  Cape  ]May,  one  hundred  and  twent}-  miles  distant.  Since 
the  retirement  of  the  ice,  as  a  glacier,  the  land  has  again  been 
elevated,  and  while  slowh'  gaining  its  present  height  the  Delaware 
and  other  southern  flowino;  rivers  of  the  state  have  worn  away  the 
valleys  they  now  traverse  and  cut  the  channels  they  now  occupy. 

Now,  the  fact  tliat^  these  supposed  relics* of  a  glacial  people 
occur  at  dilforent  depths  in  the  gravel  must,  too,  be  considered. 
This,  of  itself,  seems  confirmative  of  the  opinion  that  man  dwelt 
at  the  foot  of  the  glacier,  or  at  least  wandered  over  the  open  sea, 
during  the  accuuuilation  of  this  mass  of  sand  and  gravel.  There 
is  no  evidence  of  an}'  violent  overturning  of  the  entire  mass  long 
subsequent  to  the  original  deposition  by  the  glacier,  and  if  the 
implements  were  made,  used  and  lost  after  the  dt^posit  ceased 
forming,  but  prior  to  its  elevation,  then  they  would  necessarily 
occur  only  in  or  very  near  the  top  or  surface  of  the  bed. 

At  that  point  where  1  have  gathered  the  majority  of  specimens, 
there  is  a  want  of  stratification  ;  but  at  several  points,  I  Iravo 
found,  extending  over  limited  areas,  a  marked  separation  of  the 
material  generally,  into  fine  sand,  coarse  gravel,  and  again  fine 
sand  ;  seeming  to  show  that  the  floods  of  the  succeeding  period 
reassorted  the  deposits,  in  some  few  places,  but  that  the  deposit 
generally  was  protected  from  them. 

I  have  frecjuently  referred  to  the  presence  of  boulders,  both  in 
the  gravel  bed  and  upon  the  surface  of  the  ground.  Many  of  these 
are  eight  and  ten  feet  in  diameter  ;  some  more  than  twice  this  size. 
Mineralogically  they  vary  considerably.  Prof.  Geikie  has  de- 
scribed as  characteristic  of  all  the  river  valleys  in  England,  that 
the  upper  levels  consist  of  Coarser  material  than  the  lower,  *'  and 
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frcqiTcntly  contain  large  blocks  of  stone  which  could  only  have 
been  transported  by  river-ice  ;'*  while  the  lower  level  gravels  are 
usually  of  finer  grained  character,  and  that  these  ''secuied  to 
point  to  a  milder  condition  of  things  —  to  a  time  when  the  rivers 
were  less  liable  to  flood,  and  the  ice-rafts  were  uncommon" 
("Great  Ice  Age,"  American  Ed.,  p.  435).  From  an  examination 
of  the  bed  as  now  exposed  on  the  bank  of  tlie  Delaware  River,  I  do 
not  find  that  any  such  distinction  can  be  here  drawn.  B}^  actual 
count,  in  a  section  I  measured  olT,  there  did  not  occur  more  large 
boulders  above  the  line  equally  dividing  the  bluff,  than  below  it, 
but  on  the  contrary  three  more  beneath ;  not  counting  those  that 
had  rolled  from  the  bed  down  to  the  water's  edge.  This  of  itself 
would  be  by  no  means  conclusive ;  but  I  found,  upon  frequent 
enquiry  of  men  who  had  sunk  wells  and  excavated  cellars,  that 
these  boulders  were  usually  met  with  in  greater  abundance,  at 
considerable  depths,  than  near  the  surface.  This  irregularity  of 
their  occurrence  and  position  is,  I  think,  indicative  of  the  glacial 
origin  of  the  deposit.  These  large  boulders  are  also  met  with 
upon  the  surface.  I  have  very  carefully  examined  many  of  these, 
in  situ,  and  am  convinced  that  these  were  not  deposited  with  the 
gravel  beneath  them,  and  that  the  latter  has  been  subsequently 
removed  by  rapidly  running  water,  for  I  find  in  nearl}'  every  in- 
stance, a  foot  or  more  of  soil  between  the  lower  surface  of  the 
stone  and  the  gravel,  and  this  layer  so  extended  beyond  the  limits 
of  the  boulder,  that  it  unquestionably  was  slowly  accuuuilated 
I)rior  to  the  depositing  of  the  latter ;  and  in  such  a  stratum,  imme- 
diately beneath  a  stone  that  would  weigh  at  least  half  a  ton,  I 
found  a  well  chipped,  spear-shaped  implement.  These  surface 
boulders  I  believe  to  have  been  dropped  from  ice-rafts,  together 
with  sand  and  gravel ;  the  ice  then  floating  over  a  broad  expanse 
of  country,  in  comparatively  quiet  waters,  from  which  slowly  set- 
tled the  fine  sand  and  other  material  that  subsequently  became 
the  surface  soil.  • 

The  presence  of  these  boulders  upon  the  surface  bear  upon  the 
fact  of  the  occurrence  of  rude  implements  identical  with  those 
found  in  the  underlying  gravels,  inasmuch  as  the  same  ice-raft 
that  bore  the  one,  with  its  accompanying  sand  and  gravel,  might 
well  gather  up  also,  stray  relics  of  this  primitive  people,  and  re- 
deposit  them,  where  they  are  now  found. 

I  will  now,  in  conclusion,  briefly  silmmarize  the  several  facts  to 
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which  I  have  called  your  attention,  together  with  the  deductions 
1  have  drawn. 

Having  shown,  as  I  think,  that  the  deposit  examined  is  glacial 
drift ;  and  that  the  stone  implements  found  therein  could  not  have 
reached  tlieir  present  position  at  any  time  subsocpient  to  the  for- 
mation of  the  deposit ;  and  having  placed  ])03'ond  doubt,  I  think, 
the  question  as  to  whether  these  rudely  chipped  stones  l)e  of  arti- 
ficial origin  or  not,  by  the  discovery  of  an  uncpiestionable  spear- 
point  tig.  (3,)  associated  witii  them,  I  am  led  to  conclude  that 
the  rude  implements  found  in  the  gravel  were  fashioned  by  man 
during  the  glacial  period,  and  were  deposited  with  the  associated 
gravels  as  we  now  find  them. 

That  the  similar  surface  relics  may  also  be  glacial  in  age, 
and  were  dropped  from  melting  ice-rafts  during  the  retirement 
and  destruction  of  the  southern  limit  of  the  ice,  and  finally,  that 
inasmuch  as  it  is  [)robable  that  this  early  race  was  driven 
southward  by  the  ice,  and  returned  northward,  following  the 
shrinking  of  the  glacier,  that  many  of  these  surface-found  imple- 
ments were  made  by  this  same  peoi)le,  when  re-occupants  of  the 
country. 


REPORT 


ON  THE  AGE  OF  THE  DELAWARE  GRAVEL  BEDS  CONTAINING 

CHIPPED  PEBBLES. 


Bt  N.  S.  SUALEll. 


I  HAVE  luastily  examined  the  deposits  of  gravel  on  tbc  shore  of 
the  Delaware  River  below  Trenton,  New  Jersey,  witli  a  view  to 
ascertaining  the  geological  relations  of  the  various  specimens  of 
apparently .  worked  flints  first  made  kn6wn  by  the  researches 
of  Dr.  Abbott.  It  will  require  the  further  and  detailed  study  of 
these  deposits  to  fix  with  certainty  all  the  geological  circuuistances 
of  these  singular  specimens,  but  their  general  conditions  are  such 
as  to  make  it  possible,  even  on  a  cursor}'  examination,  to  establish 
certain  points  with  an  approximation  to  accuracy. 

The  specimens  in  question  are  found  in  a  deposit  of  drift  material 
which  constitutes  the  first  or  lowest  terrace  on  the  north  side  of 
the  river.  This  terrace  is  of  indefinite  width,  being  apparently 
identical  in  height  and  structure  with  a  good  deal  of  the  country 
to  the  north  of  the  river  valley.  The  top  of  the  terrace  is  probably 
between  twenty  and  thirt}'  feet  above  the  highest  freshets  of  the 
stream.    The  tide  rises  and  falls  several  feet  at  the  foot  of  the  bank. 

There  is,  as  is  usual  along  our  rivers,  more  or  less  undermining 
of  the  gravel  cliffs.  None  of  these  sections  are  so  complete  as  to 
show  the  beds  in  their  unchanged  position.  Even  the  freshest 
looking  exposures  have  had  a  certain  sliding  action  of  the  material 
exposed,  so  that  it  is  not  possible  to  say  that  any  fragment  found 
thereon  is  in  just  the  place  where  it  lay  before  the  retreat  of  the 
clift'  brought  the  escarpment  to  its  present  position. 

The  general  structure  of  the  mass  is  neither  that  of  ordinary 
boulder  clay  nor  of  stratified  gravels,  such  as  are  formed  by  the 
complete  rearrangement  by  water  of  the  elements  of  simple  drift 
dei)osits.  It  is  made  up  of  boulders,  pebbles  and  sand,  varying 
in  size  from  masses  containing  one  hundred  cubic  feet  or  more  to 
the  finest  sand  of  the  ordinary  sea  beaches.  There  is  little  trace 
of  true  clay  in  the  deposit.  There  is  rarely  enough  to  give  the 
least  trace  of  cementation  to  the  masses.  The  various  elements 
(44) 
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are  rather  confiisedl}'  arranged ;  the  large  boulders  not  being 
grouped  on  any  particular  level,  and  their  major  axes  not  always 
distinctly  coinciding  with  the  horizon.  All  the  pebbles  and  bould- 
ers, so  far  as  observed,  are  smooth  and  waterworn  ;  a  careful  search 
having  Aiiled  to  show  evidence  of  distinct  glacial  scratching  or 
polishing  on  their  surfaces.  The  type  of  pebble  is  the  sub-ovate  or 
discoidal,  and  though  many  depart  from  this  form,  yet  nearly  all 
observed  by  me  had  been  worn  so  as  to  show  that  their  shape  had 
been  determined  by  running  water.  The  materials  comprising  the 
deposit  are  very  varied,  but  all  I  observed  could  apparently  with 
reason  be  suppoj>ed  to  have  come  from  the  extensive  valley  of  the 
riv^r  near  which  they  lie,  except,  perhaps,  the  fragments  of  some 
rather  rare  hypogene  rocks.  My  ac(iuaintance  with  the  archajan 
rocks  of  the  Delaware  basin  is  too  limited  to  enable  me  to  deter- 
mine whether  the  origin  of  certain  peculiar  granitic  rocks  repre- 
sented in  these  deposits  must  be  sought  beyond  its  area. 

The  specimens  of  supposed  implements  are  found  in  great  plenty 
along  these  escarpments  facing  the  Delaware.  A  search  of  three 
hours  enabled  us  to  find  two  of  the  most  artificial  character,  and 
my  companion.  Dr.  Abbott,  had  previously  searched  the  whole 
clilf  with  great  care.  Although  the  whole  face  of  the  escarpment 
is  in  motion,  creei>ing  slowl}-  under  the  inllueuce  of  frost  and 
gravity  towards  its  base,  it  was  dillicult  to  believe  that  these  spec- 
imens found  about  twelve  feet  below  the  top  of  the  bank  had 
travelled  down  from  the  suj>erficial  soil.  At  other  points  Dr. 
Abbott  has  found  those  remains  under  conditions  that  make  it 
quite  un(iuestionable  tliat  they  were  deposited  at  the  depth  of 
many  feet  below  tlie  soil,  and  are  really  mingled  with  the  drift 
matter  that  forms  the  section  before  described. 

Along  with  the  perfect  looking  implements  figured  by  Dr.  Abbott, 
which  are  apparently  as  clearl}-  artificial  as  are  the  well-known  re- 
mains of  the  valley  of  the  Somme,  there  are  all  grades  of  imper- 
fect fragments  down  to  the  pebbles  that  are  without  a  trace  of 
chipping.  All  that  I  have  seen,  with  a  single  exception,  both  of 
the  i)erfectly  and  the  imperfectl}^  chipped  fragments  are  mnde  of 
a  Curious  granular  argil  lite,  the  like  of  which  1  do  not  know  in 
place.  Thinking  it  proper  to  examine  into  the  quCvStion  whether 
this  chipping  had  resulted  from  any  natural  action,  which  seemed 
the  more  possible  since  the  supposed  implements  are  ollen  clearl}' 
natural  pebbles  that  have  been  chipped  on  their  edges.  I  sought 
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in  the  gravel  for  tlie  fragments  wliich  would  have  been  made  in 
the  process,  but  fiiiled  to  find  any  such  fragments.  This  fact, 
together  with  the  general  condition  of  the  cliipped  surfaces,  satisfies 
me  that  the  pebbles  were  chipped  before  the  waste  which  consti- 
tutes this  mass  was  brought  into  its  present  position. 

Tiie  origin  of  these  terrace  deposits  is  a  matter  that  cannot  be 
readily  exphiined.  I  have  been  studying  the  beds  of  tliis  general 
cliaracter  for  eighteen  years  without  gaining  a  sense  of  certainty 
as  to  their  origin.  The  general  nature  of  the  problem  can  be  briefly 
stated.  First  as  regards  their  distribution  we  may  say  that  tl;ey 
occur  from  Virginia  northward  to  Labrador  and  probably  beyond, 
though,  owing  perhaps  to  the  more  rocky  nature  of  the  sh6res 
beyond  Portland,  Maine,  they  are  less  conspicuous  on  the  nortliern 
part  of  the  shore  than  in  the  district  between  the  Chesapeake  and 
Boston.  Whenever  found  these  masses  are  in  structure  uniformly 
such  as  we  find  them  here ;  scarcely  if  at  all  distinctly  stratified, 
yet  wanting  the  scratched  pebbles  and  without  the  cement  of  clay 
which  is  so  characteristic  of  the  till  or  the  unchanged  glacial  waste 
left  by  the  ice  sheet.  The  water- worn  character  of  the  pebbles, 
the  approximation  to  a  level  of  the  upper  surface  of  the  mass, 
make  it  plain  that  these  beds  were  laid  down  beneath  the  water. 
The  entire  absence  of  organic  remains  in  the  mass  proves  that  it 
was  essentially  a  lifeless  sea  in  which  they  were  laid  down.  I  am 
disposed  to  consider  these  deposits  as  formed  in  the  sea  near  the 
foot  of  the  retreating  ice-sheet  when  the  sub-glacial  rivers  were 
pouring  out  the  vast  (pumtity  of  water  and  waste  that  clearly  were 
released  during  the  breaking  up  of  the  great  ice-time.  There  is 
good  evidence  in  the  little  pits  that  cover  this  table  land  drift  to 
show  that  masses  of  ice  were  often  built  into  the  gravel  and  melting 
slowly  led  a  depression  where  their  water  had  slipped  away  through 
the  gravel.  These  small  floats  of  ice  probably  dropped  the  greater 
boulders,  while  the  smaller  bits  were  carried  to  their  resting  places 
by  the  currents  of  outflowing  glacial  water  or  by  the  tides.  The 
rising  of  the  land  after  the  passing  away  of  the  ice-sheet  has  lifted 
these  masses  of  semi-stratified  materials  to  their  present  height 
above  the  sea. 

Constructing  a  hypothesis  for  the  condition  of  these  pebbles  on 
the  assumption  that  they  owe  their  form  to  forces  that  antedate 
the  deposition  of  the  beds  in  which  they  are  found,  I  am  driven  to 
the  following  8upiK)sitious :  — 
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That  they  were  made  in  a  region  where  water- worn  pebbles 
greatl}-  abounded  as  they  now  do  all  along  our  shores,  and  that 
pebbles  of  a  peculiar  composition  were  selected :  that  these  i)el> 
bles  were  then  removed  by  forces  connected  with  the  oi)erations  of 
the  glacial  sheet,  by  lunning  water  or  floating  ice,  or  perhaps  both 
cooperating,  and  deposited  with  great  rapidit}'  in  their  new  po- 
sitions.    In  tins  action  the  pebbles  were  not  carried  far. 

If  these  remains  are  really  those  of  man,  they  prove  the  ex- 
istence of  interglacial  man  on  this  part  of  our  shore. 

I  hope  hereafter  to  finish  a  detailed  account  of  the  geology  of 
these  gravel  beds,  and  to  support  these  preliminary  statements  by 
evidence  in  the  way  of  sections  and  maps. 


REPORT 

OX  EXPLOHATIOX  OF  ASH  CAVE  IX  BEXTON  TOWXSIIIP. 

HOCKIXli  COUXTV,  OUIO. 

By  Pkofessior  E.  B.  Andkews. 

This  cave  is  simply  a  largo  recess  under  a  high  sandrock  (of 
the  Waverly  sandstone  series)  bordering  a  small  stream.  The 
top  of  the  leilge  is  perhaps  100  feet  higli  above  the  stream.  A 
little  distance  up  the  narrow  valley,  the  valley  proper  ends  in  a 
semi-circular  clitt',  over  which  the  water  falls  in  a  single  unbroken 
sheet.  The  work  of  erosion  of  this  and  .similar  valleys  has  been 
chielly  done  by  the  action  of  spray  from  the  falls,  as  shown  in 
"American  Journal  of  Science,"  Oct.,  lJS7G,  p.  .*^»()1. 

The  shelter  of  the  overhanging  rock  at  the  ''Ash  Cave"  appears 
to  have  been  a  very  perfi?et  one,  since  the  ashes  are  veiy  dry  and 
ui)pear  never  to  have  been  wet.  The  recess  opens  to  the  east  and 
driving  storms  do  not  come  from  that  (juarter. 

Tiie  ash-heap  is  about  100  feet  long  by  about  30  feet  wide,  and 
where  our  trench  was  dug,  nearly  2}  feet  deep, —  an  enormous  i)ile 
of  ashes  to  be  gathered  in  one  sjiot. 

A  trench  was  dug  upon  a  point  a  little  east  of  the  ash  belt  to 
the  back  wall  of  the  shelter  as  sIkAvu  in  the  diagram  ;  little  was 
foun<l  at  first  except  ashes  with  an  occasional  fragment  of  a  food- 
bone  and  chip  of  Hint,  but  as  the  wall-rock  was  approached  we 
came  upon  a  well  defined  refuse  heap  of  bones,  etc.  It  was  a 
confused  mass  of  sticks  for  arrows,  stalks  of  coarse  grasses,  food- 
bones  in  great  variety,  bits  of  pottery,  flints,  nuts,  corn-cobs,  etc., 
etc.  This  layer  #f  refuse  was  from  4  to  G  inches  below  the  sur- 
face, and  covered  with  ashes.  Below  this  refuse  layer  was  the 
chief  deposit  of  ashes  from  1  j  to  2  feet  in  dei)th  according  to  the 
inetiualities  of  the  sand  tloor  un«lerneath.  Al»out  3  feet  from 
the  back  wall  of  the  *'cave"  and  at  the  bottom  of  the  ashes,  we 
found  a  skeleton  in  a  fair  state  of  preservation,  eviilently  that  of 
an  Indian.  There  were  traces  of  bark  over  it  to  protect  the  body 
from  ashes,  but  the  bark  was  nuicli  decayed. 

The  l.xxly,  iluiibtlcss,  had  bcvu  buried  in  a  sitting  posture,  as  the 
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bones  were  found  compactly  together,  the  head  resting  upon  the 
others.  Apparently  tlie  body  had  been  placed  against  a  small 
loose  rock  and  in  a  cavity  in  the  sand. 

There  were  no  traces  of  clothing  about  the  skeleton,  and  no 
implements  of  an}'  kind.  On  one  side  of  the  skeleton  and  quite 
near  it  was  found,  in  a  pocket  in  the  sand,  about  three  pecks  of 
small  black  seeds,  most  carefully  stored  away.  They  lay  directly 
upon  the  sand,  whicii  is  perfectly  clean,  but  above  tliey  were 
carefully  protected  from  the  ashes  by  a  mat  of  ferns,  grasses  and 
coarse  cloth.  A  portion  of  this  covering  was  removed  as  it  lay  and 
is  sent  with  the  seeds.  Professors  Gray  and  Watson  pronounce  the 
seeds  to  be  tljose  of  Clienopodium  alhum^  doubtless  an  indigenous 
plant,  although  not  so  regarded  by  some  botanists.  The  seeds 
have  lost  their  vitality  and  crumble  to  powder  under  slight  friction. 
The  fibres  of  the  overlying  cloth  may  also  be  easily  rubbed  to  a 
fine  brown  powder  between  the  fingers.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  the  ashes  are  dry  and  dusty  and  have  probably  never  been 
wet,  hence  the  decay  of  the  cloth  and  seeds  is  a  dry-rot  such  as 
would  take  place  in  a  dry  cabinet.  The  alkali  in  ashes  so  dry  has 
probably  had  no  ettect  upon  them.  On  the  other  hand^  some  of 
the  bones  of  the  buried  body  are  decayed  from  the  effect  of  the 
ashes,  the  moisture  of  the  body  making  the  action  of  the  alkali 
possible.  The  seeds  never  came  in  direct  contact  with  the  ashes, 
the  ashes  in  those  sent  to  Cambridge  having  been  introduced  in 
the  form  of  fiying  dust  at  the  time  the  digging  was  done  by  our 
party. 

On  the  rock  in  the  rear  of  the  cave  are  cut  some  jjrooves  and 
dots,  which  from  the  weathered  appearance  of  the  surface  must  be 
quite  ancient.  They  are  approximately  shown  in  the  drawing 
sent.  I  can  detect  no  connected  design  in  them.  They  are 
perhaps  tally  registers  of  some  sort. 

On  a  projecting  point  of  the  reai'  wall  are  several  artificial  vertical 
holes  in  the  rock. 

The  largest  hole  is  6  inches  in  diameter  and  2^  feet  deep  to 
loose  stones  evidently  thrown  in.  Its  full  depth  is  unknown. 
Another  is  -4  inches  in  diameter  and  several  feet  deep.  The  ear- 
liest settlers  found  these  holes  as  they  now  appear.  Near  the 
holes  are  some  artificial  lines  and  dots  on  the  front  of  the  rock. 

I  am  inclined  to  consider  the  skeleton  and  seeds  found  in  this  ash 
cave  relatively  quite  old.  There  are,  so  far  as  I  can  learn,  no  tra- 
Repout  Peabody  Museum,  II.    4. 
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ditions  of  its  occupancy  by  any  Indians  since  the  settlement  of 
the  country.  • 

There  are  now  no  traces  of  ancient  paths  leading  to  the  cave, 
and  in  its  immediate  vicinity  the  forest  is  as  ancient  as  elsewhere 
in  the  primeval  woods  of  the  State.  Furthermore,  the  decay  of 
the  fibres  of  the  cloth  over  the  seeds  must  have  been  extremely 
slow  in  the  condition  of  dryness  necessitated  by  the  dry  and 
dust}'  state  of  the  ashes  which  covered  it.  Without  doubt,  the  age 
of  the  sticks,  potter}',  etc.,  in  the  refuse  layer  near  the  top  of  the 
ashes  is  more  recent. 

In  the  visit  to  the  Asli  Cave,  I  was  accompanied  by  Judge  Silas 
H.  Wright  of  Lancaster,  a  friend  who  takes  a  most  intelligent 
interest  in  archaeological  matters,  and  b}'  Mr.  A.  Freed  whose 
tastes  are  botanical  rather  than  ethnological.  They  rendered  me 
valued  aid  in  many  wa3's. 


REPORT 

OF  EXPLORATIONS  OF  MOUNDS  IN  SOUTHEASTERN  OHIO. 


By  Puofessou  E.  B.  Andrews. 


The  niounds  examined  are  in  Fairfield,  Perry,  Alliens  and 
Hocking  counties.  In  Pairfield  County,  the  mounds  opened  wore 
found  upon  hills.  They  command  extensive  views,  and  if  such 
views  were  deemed  desirable  by  the  builders  we  readily  perceive 
the  reason  for  the  locations.  There  are  known  to  me  only  a  few 
mounds  in  the  immediate  vallej-  of  the  Hocking.  One  of  them, 
at  Sugar  Grove,  is  a  veiy  pretty  mound,  perhaf)s  15  feet  high.  A 
trench  was  dug  through  it  two  or  three  years  since,  but  the  result 
of  the  exploration  I  do  not  know.  At  Rock  Mill  about  seven 
miles  northward  of  Lancaster,  where  the  Hocking  River — there  a 
small  stream  —  Hows  over  a  ledge  of  the  Waver ly  sandstone,  are 
two  circles  or  *'  forts  ",as  they  are  popularl}^  called.  They  are  upon 
an  adjacent  hill,  a  sliort  distance  from  the  falls.  One  of  the  cirdes 
has  a  conical  mound  in  the  centre,  the  base  of  the  mound  reaching 
the  edge  of  the  ditch  outside  of  which  is  the  circular  wall.  This 
is  the  only  case  1  have  found  in  which  the  entire  central  space  of 
the  circle  is  filled  with  a  conical  mound. 

The  line  mound  in  the  cemetery  at  Marietta  is  in  a  similar  circle 
but  there  is  considerable  space  between  the  base  of  the  mound  ami 
the  ditch.  The  great  majority  of  these  circles  are  without  any 
central  mound. 

The  mound  in  the  circle  near  Rock  Mill  was  opened  many  years 
ago ;  what  was  found  in  it  could  not  be  ascertained.  A  small 
mound,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Hocking  River,  on  a  hill,  was 
opened.  A  ver}'  few  fragments  of  bones  wxre  found,  nearly 
crumbled  to  a  white  powder.  They  could  all  be  held  in  the  cavity 
of  the  hand.  The  mound  was  very  wet,  and,  except  a  mere  trace, 
the  skeleton  it  once  contained  had  disappeared. 

On  a  high  hill,  about  one  and  a  half  miles  north  of  Lancaster,  is 
another  circle  with  a  small  mound  near  by.  The  circle  has  a  diam- 
eter of  about  140  feet.  It  is  not  on  level  ground  but  in  a  slight 
depression  at  the  head  of  a  vallej' ;  its  western  edge  is  within 
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10  feet  of  top  of  the  ridge.  If  the  circle,were  a  fort  ninl  (tesignoil 
for  (lofciiee  it  was  not  woll  located.  If  for  the  atorasfe  of  footl 
sii|>iilie3  it  was  poorly  located.  If  desigiieil  for  religious  pur- 
posi's  it  was  perhaps  ncll  enoiiyfii.  Tliu  eiitrniiic  was  from  tlie 
west  aide.  Tlie  mound  near  liy  is  on  a  little  higher  gromid  and 
LoniinriiidH  a  voiy  wide  prospect.  It  is  more  than  300  feet  above 
Ihu  Hocking  River  whieh  flows  in  the  valley  on  the  west.  The 
luonnd  has  an  elevation  of  5  to  G  feet  and  ft  diameter  at  base  of 
iibont  ;!l)  feet.  Nothing  was  found  in  tlic  inonnd  except  charcoal 
which  in  places  was  abundant.  Not  a  fragment  of  flint  was  found 
although  Hint  anows  were  picked  up  in  the  adjacent  flcld.  It  ia 
my  belief  that  the  inoiiiidbnilders  had  a  settlement  on  this  hill. 

(.)n  hlouiit  rieasant,  a.  l)old  isolated  rock  285  feet  high  above 
the  vnlk'js  sitnated  in  the  aiibnrba  of  Lancaster,  is  a  cairn 
of  stones  whicli  is  probably  referable  to  the  nioiindbnilders.  The 
[loint  liiLi  a  line  view.  It  is  i-e[>orted  that  some  years  ago 
Ijonea  were  found  under  the  stones  of  thia  slone-mouiid. 

About  two  and  a 
half  miles  northeast  of 
lianeaater,  on  the  top 
of  a  high  hill,  on  the 
land  of  Mr.  .Wilhehn, 
is  a  small  mound  about 
o  f(-ct  high  with  a. 
diameter  at  base  of 
from  40  to  yO  feet. 
It  L-oiuman<ls  a  wide 
outlook.  It  was  care- 
fully explored.  A 
finely  wrought  flint 
arrowhead  was  found 
about  2  feet  below  the 
top,  and  a  greenstone 
(.-ELT  III-  (iKEE-NBToMi.  Hii.L  jiiii,-Kii.  }  N.Kuriii  flip,  ftedge -sliaiied  imple- 
ment (Fig.  1),  popu- 
larly callcil "  skin  dresser,"  handsomely  wrought,  was  found  perhaps 
IK  inches  belon-  the  surface  in  another  purt  of  the  mound.  A  little 
iiontheast  of  the  ctintre  and  ahoul  i  feet  below  the  surface,  was  n 
confused  pile  of  hurnt  sandstone  rocks,  none  of  which,  however, 
were  very  large.     Charcoal  iu  small  pieces  was  fouud  with  them 
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but  nothing  else,  and  nothing  whatever  was  found  lower  in  tlie 
mound.  P'ires  had  been  built  on  the  mound  at  dilFerent  stages 
of  its  growth,  but  so  far  as  I  could  see,  they  were  either  signal 
fires — the  prominent  and  sightly  location  favoring  such  purpose  — 
or  fires  for  the  comfort  of  persons  stationed  there.  The  ashes 
from  such  open  fires  on  such  a  wind-swept  point  would  almost 
necessarily  be  blown  away. 

On  a  hill  a  mile  southeast  of  Lancaster  are  two  mounds.  Thev 
command  extended  views.  One  on  the  land  of  Mr.  Stalter  was 
opened.  This  is  a  small  mound  not  more  than  4  feet  high  with  a 
base  of  perhaps  30  feet  diameter.  Burnt  clay  and  pieces  of  char- 
coal and  a  single  half  wrought  flint  arrowhead  were  found.  The 
earth  of  the  mound  was  remarkably  compact  and  hard.  The  other  ' 
mound  on  the  same  hill  a  little  farther  west  and  on  somewhat 
higher  ground  had  been  opened,  with  what  results  I  do  not  know, 
and  no  examiwatiou  was  made  of  it  by  me. 

On  a  spur  of  a  ridge  about  two  miles  east  of  Lancaster  is 
an  earth- wall,  evidently  intended  for  defence.  The  ditch  is  on 
the  outside  of  the  wall  where  it  should  be  according  to  modern 
ideas  of  defence.  In  this  particular  the  earth- work  difiers  from  all 
the  circles  and  so-called  '* forts"  either  circular  or  square,  whidi 
I  have  seen,  these  having  the  ditch  on  the  inside.  The  wall  cuts 
oft"  about  an  acre  of  ground  of  the  extreme  point  of  the  spur. 
The  top  is  comparatively  fiat,  but  the  sides  are  ver\''  precipitous, 
there  being  a  vertical  ledge  of  sandrock  for  most  of  the  distance. 
It  is  certainly  a-  defensible  point.  I  saw  no  signs  of  any  excava- 
tion for  water.  The  land  is  still  covered  with  the  original  forest, 
and  shallow  excavations  might  in  the  course  of  ages  have  become 
filled  with  leaves,  decaved  logs,  etc.  Water  is  abundant  in  the 
valleys  on  each  side.  No  mound  was  found  in  the  vicinity  of  this 
defensive  wall. 

In  Perry  County,  three  mounds  were  opened,  all  situated  upon 
liills  or  elevated  ground.  Two  were  near  each  other  about  three 
miles  northAst  of  New  Lexington,  on  the  land  of  Mr.  Selbv. 
Neither  of  them  was  on  very  high  ground,  certainl}'  not  on  ground 
sufficiently  elevated  to  make  them  desirable  signal  points.  Nor 
was  the  land  around  them  such  as  would  be  naturally  chosen  by 
the  nioundbuilders  (who  were  evidently  good  judges  of  the  soil) 
for  purposes  of  cultivation.  Some  bits  of  charcoal  were  found, 
and  a  few  fragments  of  fiint,  and  a  half-formed  arrowhead ;  but 
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very  careful  search  revealed  no  bones  and  no  indications  that  the 
mounds  were  burial  places.  I  could  find  no  reason  wh}^  these 
mounds  were  constructed.  They  were  small  mounds  about  5  feet 
high.  I  saw  no  traces  of  "kitchen  refuse"  as  a  constituent  of 
cither. 

Another  small  mound,  one  and  a  half  miles  from  those  last  men- 
tioned, situated  on  the  south  side  of  Hush  Creek,  about  two  miles 
cast  of  New  Lexington,  was  partly  investigated,  by  making  a  single 
trench  through  the  centre.  It  was  a  low  mound  much  reduced  in 
height  by  the  long  cultivation  of  the  field  in  which  it  is  situated. 
It  is  upon  a  fine  bench  of  land  and  it  is  quite  possible  that  there 
inight  have  been  a  permanent  settlement  at  this  point.  Many 
fragments  of  flint  and  charcoal  were  found  and  some  evidences  of 
'*  kitchen  refuse."  It  is  probable  that  further  search  would  have 
revealed  bones  and  relics. 

At  New  Lexington,  on  a  knoll  near  the  railroitd  station,  are 
uiimy  ancient  flint  diggings.  The  flint  here  constitutes  a  regular 
layer  or  stratum  in  the  coal-measures  and  is  about  4  feet  thick. 
It  is  well  exposed  in  the  railroad  cut  on  the  side  of  the  knoll, 
(tcologically  speaking  the  flint  is  a  local  modification  of  the  Put- 
nam Hill  limestone,  a  well  defined  stratum  of  wide  extent  in 
southeastern  Ohio.  Many  of  the  pits  must  have  been  from  C  to  8 
feet  deep. 

The  flint  is  fossiliferous  and  much  of  it  is  not  compact  enough 
for  arrowheads,  and  around  the  old  excavations  are  heaps  of  the 
rejected  material.  These  excavations  are  now  largely  re-filled  with 
earth  and  debris.  I  had  no  time  to  re-open  any  of  them  in  search 
of  the  tools  by  which  the  flint  was  quarried.  I  have  little  doubt 
that  these  pits  were  sunk  by  the  moundbuilders.  They  are  now 
coveretl  by  the  old  forest  trees  and  certainly  could  not  have  been 
resorted  to  by  any  of  the  later  Indians.  1  sometimes  find  arrows 
and  knives,  the  material  of  which  I  think  came  from  these  old 
(juarries. 

There  is  in  the  western  part  of  Perry  county,  about  two  and  a 
half  miles  east  or  southeast  of  Uushville,  a  large  pile  of  stones  on 
the  top  of  a  hill,  which  has  the  appearance  of  having  been  once  an 
enclosing  wall  rather  than  the  usual  stone  mound.  The  stones 
are  large  and  angular,  such  as  could  have  been  built  into  a  wall, 
and  not  the  miscellaneous  collection  sucli  as  are  thrown  together 
in  mounds.  Although  boulders  of  the  drift  are  abundant  in  the 
region,  no  boulders  are  in  the  heap  so  far  as  I  now  recollect. 
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On  a  hill  near  Glcnford  Station,  north  of  Somerset,  in  the  same 
county,  is  a  ^'fort"  formed  by  a  stone  wall  enclosing  many  acres. 
I  have  never  visited  it. 

Athens  County.  My  researches  in  this  county  have  been  as 
yet  chiefly  confined  to  a  group  of  mounds  found  on  what  is  termed 
Wolf  Plain,  situated  in  Athens  and  Dover  townships.  This  is  a 
terrace  or  drift  plain,  formed  by  the  waters  of  the  Hocking  River 
bringing  northern  drift  sand  and  gravel,  and  filling  its  ancient  chan- 
nel. Afterwards  the  river  broke  through  a  low  gap  in  the  range  of 
hills  between  Salina  and  Chauncey  into  the  old  valley  of  Sunday 
Creek  and  now  flows  east  of  this  range.  The  rough  map  which  I 
send  will  show  this.  The  Plain  is  probably  not  less  than  80  feet 
above  the  present  bed  of  the  river.  The  northern  and  southern 
portions  of  the  plain,  where  the  small  streams  afford  good  drainage, 
are  dry  and  the  soil,  being  rich,  afforded  a  desirable  location  for  a 
large  settlement  of  moundbuilders.  Everywhere  along  the  edges 
of  the  terrace  perhaps  30  to  40  feet  below  the  general  level,  are 
springs  which  afforded  ample  supplies  of  excellent  water.  Near 
these  springs  are  marshy  and  miry  places,  and  I  know  of  no  place 
in  Ohio  more  likely  to  contain  the  bones  of  the  mammoth  and 
mastodon.  Unfortunately  ditches  have  never  been  dug  by  which 
my  supposition  might  be  tested.  I  find  twenty-three  separate 
earthworks  on  this  plain,  of  which  seven  are  circles  or  '^forts'* 
and  sixteen  conical  mounds.  They  are  located  on  the  map,  as 
nearly  as  I  can  do  it  without  measurements  of  courses  and  dis- 
tances. 

The  Circles  are  generally  large  and  are  all  built  after  the  same 
plan.  There  is  a  circular  earth-wall,  inside  of  which  is  a  ditch. 
The  earth  from  the  ditch  afforded  generally  the  material  for  t!ie 
wall,  excepting  in  one  or  two  cases  where  the  irregularities  of  the 
surface  required  more  earth  than  the  ditch  furnished. 

The  most  perfect  of  these  circles,  or  the  one  with  the  higliest 
wall  and  deepest  ditch,  is  that  marked  20  on  the  raap.^  In  many 
places  the  elevation  of  the  wall  above  the  bottom  of  the  ditch  is 
from  1 1  to  1 2  feet.  The  field  has  been  cultivated  for  a  great  many 
years  and  the  plow  has  both  lowered  the  wall  and  partly  filled  the 
ditch.  When  first  made,  the  distance  from  the  bottom  of  the 
ditch  to  the  summit  of  the  wall  must  have  been  from  15  to  liS  feet. 

»Thia  map  is  not  rcpro(luco«l,  but  will  bo  preserved  at  the  Museum  for  cousultation 
in  connectiou  with  these  referencca.— F.  W.  P. 
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The  opening  is  on  the  cast  side,  toward  an  open  level  space 
containing  lour  or  five  acres.  The  circle  is  on  the  extreme  western 
point  of  an  outlier  of  the  plain,  separated  from  the  rest  of  the 
plain  by  a  small  valley  eroded  by  a  little  stream.  It  was  located 
whore  there  was  not  sufKcient  space  for  it,  and  on  the  north  side 
the  wall  is  upon  an  embankment  by  which  the  terrace  is  widened. 

Perhaps  this  location  was  a  little  more  defensible,  with  a  very 
steep  artificial  bank  on  one  side  and  one  less  steep  on  the  other, 
but  so  many  of  these  circles  are  on  the  open  plain  removed  from 
the  brow  of  the  terrace,  that  I  can  hardly  believe  that  any  of  these 
circles  were  designed  for  forts.  If  the  circles  were  for  some  relig- 
ious use,  the  priest  or  ruler  might  have  merely  consulted  his  whims 
in  locating  them.  The  circle  just  described,  measured  312  feet 
(104  paces)  in  diameter  from  the  outer  limit-wall,  and  120  feet 
diameter  of  the  level  area  inside  of  the  ditch.  A  large  tillip  tree 
{Liriodendron  tuJijn'fera)^  a  veteran  of  the  original  forest,  now 
grows  from  the  ditch. 

The  circle  numbered  19  on  the  map,  has  lost  its  wall  on  the 
south  siile,  from  the  removal  of  the  terrace  bank  near  the  edge  of 
wliich  it  was  doubtless  originally  placed.  The  terrace  bank  here 
is  a  sloping  one,  and  the  little  run  in  the  valley  below  is  so  far 
away  that  no  currents  of  water  could  reach  it.  It  could  only  have 
been  removed  by  the  action  of  rains  during  long  ages,  carrying 
down  the  sands,  etc.,  particle  by  particle.  There  is  no  evidence 
that  the  waste  was  limited  to  the  spot  where  the  wall  was.  It  was 
uniform  alouijr  the  whole  brow  of  the  terrace,  the  smooth  line  of 
contour  being  everywhere  beautifully  preserved.  I  think  we  have 
here  pioof  of  the  very  great  antiquity  of  the  mounds.  The  en- 
trance to  this  circle  was  on  the  southeast  side,  very  near  the  pres- 
ent edge  of  the  terrace. 

No  explorations  have  yet  been  made  in  the  circles  in  search  of 
proof  of  the  use  of  upright  posts  or  palisades.  If  used  for  "  forts  " 
we  should  expect  to  find  somewhere  traces  of  such  posts. 

Mounds,  There  are  seventeen  conical  mounds  on  Wolf  Plain. 
The  largest  is  that  of  George  Connett  on  the  northern  part  of  the 
Plain.  It  is  marke<l  No.  C  on  the  map.  This  mound  is  40  feet 
high,  by  a  hasty  determination  with  a  Locke's  level,  and  about  170 
feet  in  diameter  of  base.  The  original  forest  trees  are  removed, 
but  there  are  many  apple  trees  and  a  few  peach  trees  growing  upon 
it,  especially  near  the  summit.    No  excavation  has  ever  been  made 
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in  it.  My  friend  Wyndham  C.  Jones,  Esq.,  Civil  Engineer  and 
Secretary  of  A.  and  L.  E.  Railway  Co.,  has  computed  the  cubic 
contents  of  this  mound  to  be  437,742  cubic  feet.  As  will  be  here- 
after seen,  the  mounds  here  were  built  by  the  adding  of  small 
quantities  —  about  a  peck  in  the  average  —  to  the  growing  heap. 
It  would  require  for  this  mound  1,405,152  such  loads  of  earth. 
Since  the  earth  was  taken  evenly  from  the  surface  of  the  plain, 
there  being  no  depressions  or  excavations  an3'where  to  be  found,  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  average  length  of  the  journeys  to  and  from 
the  mound  must  have  been  considerable.  From  these  facts  we 
can  see  how  much  human  labor  entered  into  the  construction  of 
the  mounds. 

The  Beard  Mound, —  No.  8  on  the  map.  This  mound  is  the 
second  in  size  on  the  "Wolf  Plain,  being  about  30  feet  high  and 
with  a  diameter  of  base  of  114  feet.  The  highway  passes  over 
one  side  of  it  and  a  considerable  excavation  has  been  made,  leav- 
ing a  nearly  vertical  bank  of  perhaps  15  feet  in  height.  With  the 
kind  permission  of  Mr.  Beard,  I  dug  away  more  of  this  bank 
deepening  the  excavation  to  the  original  surface  of  the  ground. 
Although  I  found  no  place  of  burial,  and  no  human  bones,  yet  I 
was  able  to  study,  to  very  good  advantage,  the  method  of  con- 
structing the  mound.  The  clean  vertical  face  presents  a  mottled 
appearance  from  the  different  colors  of  the  materials  used.  The 
dirt  was  thrown  down  in  small  quantities  —  averaging  about  a  peck 
—  as  if  from  a  basket,  and  the  outline  of  each  deposit  is  generally 
very  distinctly  discernible.  These  outlines  of  each  pile,  or  basket 
full,  are  somewhat  oval,  exactly  what  we  should  expect  in  a  dump- 
heap  made  up  in  this  way,  of  earth  of  dilferent  shades  of  color. 
The  materials  are  yellow  clayey  earth,  light  loam,  gravelly  earth 
and  a  black  earth,  which  I  call  "  kitchen  refuse,"  the  latter  some- 
times becoming  lighter  in  color  and  composed  of  gray  ashes. 
There  is  nowhere  to  be  seen  anything  like  stratification,  from 
placing  the  materials  in  regular  concentric  layers  as  has  been 
claimed  in  the  structure  of  mounds.  It  is  rather  a  vast  pile  of 
dirt  thrown  down  without  order  or  system,  the  sole  object  being 
to  increase  the  magnitude  of  the  heap.  There  was  apparently  no 
plan  of  working  except  to  build  up  a  conical  mound  in  the  most 
simple  and  convenient  way  possible.  In  the  earlier  stages  of  the 
Beard  mound,  the  surface  was  very  uneven,  at  one  time  it  was 
lowest  in  the  middle.     The  dirt  was  scraped  up  from  the  surface 
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of  the  plain,  doubtless  wherever  it  could  be  obtained  most  conve- 
niently. The  builders  i)robably  had  no  tools  for  excavating,  at 
least  no  holes  or  pits  were  dug  anywhere  on  the  plaia  from  which 
to  take  the  earth  for  the  mounds. 

On  the  southwest  side  of  the  Beard  mound  I  find  large  quanti- 
ties of  the  dark  earth  whicli  1  have  called  ''  kitchen  refuse."  This 
is  made  up  of  blackened  soil,  ashes,  charcoal,  bits  of  bones  some 
burned  and  some  not,  fresh-water  shells,  among  which  arc  several 
species  of  the  UnionUhn  and  sometimes  land  snails,  the  Helices^ 
bits  of  broken  pottery  and  of  broken  flints,  and  small  stones  gen- 
erally burnt,  such  as  might  be  in  fires  built  on  the  ground.  This 
refuse  was  gathered  from  near  their  dwellings  which  were  doubtless 

not  far  oft\     It  was  re- 
^'itf-  '^-  moved     from     the    vi- 

cinity of  the  dwellings, 
possibl}'  because  it  was 
in  the  way  there,  but 
more  probably  because 
it  was  a  convenient  ma- 
terial to  throw  upon 
the  growing  mound- 
heap.  The  quantity  of 
this  refuse  would  in- 
dicate a  considerable 
population.  But  con- 
ceding this,  I  am  never- 
theless led  to  believe 
that  the  large  Beard  mound  was  a  long  time  in  building,  for  we 
find  at  many  different  levels,  the  proof  that  grasses  and  other  vege- 
tation grew  rankly  upon  the  earth  heap  and  were  buried  by  the  dirt. 
This  is  more  often  noticed  near  the  base  of  the  mound  where  the 
area  to  be  covered  was  so  large.  Whether  in  the  summer  the  grasses, 
etc.,  grew  over  a  part  of  the  area  while  work  was  going  on  elsewhere, 
or  the  work  was  intermitted  altogether  for  longer  or  shorter  periods 
of  time  it  may  be  difficult  to  determine.  But  I  am  confident  that 
many  years  elapsed  between  the  coumiencement  and  completion  of 
this  mound.  It  may  have  been  the  work  of  several  generations  of 
men.  The  explorations  did  not  reach  the  centre  of  the  mound 
and  nothing  was  found  to  show  w^hy  it  was  built,  although  the 
method  of  construction  is  apparent. 
I  found  a  polished  green  stone  wedge-shaped  implement  (Fig.  2) 
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near  one  side  of  the  mound  a  few  feet  beneath  the  surface.  It  had 
evidently  been  accidently  dropped,  and  subsequently  buried.  This 
mound  deserves  additional  exploration.  The  centre  can  best  be 
reached  by  a  tunnel  or  drift  way.  The  "kitchen  refuse"  should 
receive  a  much  more  careful  search  than  I  have  been  able  to  give 
it,  for  from  it  much  might  be  learned  of  the  domestic  life  of  the 
people. 

The  George  Connett  Mound. —  No.  7  on  the  map.  This  is  a  low 
mound  about  6  feet  high,  with  a  broad  base,  perhaps  40  feet  in 
diameter.  It  has  for  years  been  plowed  over  and  its  original 
height  has  been  considerably  reduced.  My  attention  was  drawn 
to  this  mound  by  the  burnt  clay  upon  its  top,  aud  Mr.  Connett 
cheerfully  consented  to  my  exploring  it.  A  trench  5  feet  wide  was 
dug  through  the  centre.  On  the  east  side  much  burnt  3'ellow  clay 
was  found,  while  on  the  west  end  of  the  trench  considerable  black 
earth  appeared,  which  I  took  to  be  kitchen  refuse.  About  5  feet 
below  the  top  we  came  upon  large  quantities  of  charcoal,  especially 
on  the  western  side.  Underneath  the  charcoal  was  found  a  skeleton 
with  the  head  to  the  east.  The  body  had  evidently  been  enclosed 
in  some  wooden  structure.  First  there  was  a  platform  of  wood 
placed  upon  the  ground,  on  the  original  level  of  the  plain.  On 
this  wooden  floor  timbers  or  logs  were  placed  on  each  side  of  the 
body  longitudinally,  and  over  these  timbers  there  were  laid  other 
pieces  of  wood  forming  an  enclosed  box  or  coflin.  A  part  of  this 
wood  was  only  charred,  the  rest  was  burnt  to  ashes.  The  middle 
part  of  the  body  was  in  the  hottest  fire  and  many  of  the  vertebrae, 
ribs  and  other  bones  were  burnt  to  a  black  cinder  and  at  this  point 
the  enclosing  timbers  were  burnt  to  ashes.  The  timbers  enclosing 
the  lower  extremities  were  only  charred. 

I  am  led  to  think  that  before  any  fire  was  kindled,  a  layer  of 
dirt  was  thrown  over  the  wooden  structure,  making  a  sort  of 
burial.  On  this  dirt  a  fire  was  built,  but  by  some  misplacement  of 
the  dirt,  the  fire  reached  the  timbers  below,  and  at  such  points 
as  the  air  could  penetrate  there  was  an  active  combustion,  but 
at  others  where  the  dirt  still  remained  there  was  only  a  smothered 
fire  like  that  in  a  charcoal  pit.  It  is  diillcult  to  explain  the  exist- 
ence of  the  charred  timbers  in  an}*^  other  way.  There  must  have 
been  other  fires  than  that  immediately  around  and  above  the  body, 
an(4  many  of  them,  because,  on  one  side  of  the  mound,  the  clay 
is  burned  even  to  the  top  of  the  mound.     In  one  place  three  feet 
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above  the  body  the  clay  is  vitrified.  It  is  possible  that  fires  were 
built  at  difterent  levels — open  fires,  — and  that  most  of  the  ashes 
were  blown  away  by  the  winds  which  often  sweep  over  the  plain. 
I  have  stated  that  there  was  first  laid  down  a  sort  of  floor  of  wood 
on  which  the  body  was  placed.  On  the  same  floor  were  placed 
about  500  copper  beads  forming  a  line  almost  around  the  body. 
Of  course  the  siring  (in  another  mound  in  the  neighborhood  copper 
beads  were  found  strung  on  a  buckskin  string)  was  burned  and 
the  beads  were  more  or  less  separated  by  the  movement  of  the 
timbers  and  earth.  Sometimes  several  were  found  in  contact  in 
proper  order. 

Several  beads  were  completely  rusted  away.  Where  the  timbers 
were  not  burned  to  ashes  but  only  charred,  the  beads  were  found 
lying  upon  the  lowest  la3'er  of  charred  wood  with  another  layer 
resting  upon  them.  From  the  small  diameter  of  the  concentric 
or  growth  rings  in  the  charcoal  in  the  bottom  layer,  I  infer  that 
there  was  nothing  more  elaborate  than  a  platform  of  poles  for  the 
resting  place  of  the  body.  Where  the  wood  was  burned  to  ashes 
the  beads  were  found  in  the  ashes. 

The  beads  (Fig.  3)  were  made  of  narrow  strips  of  copper  rolled 

together  in  the  form  of  a  tube. 
They  are  not  welded  but  were 
rolled  up  when  cold.  Tw^o  or 
three  were  warped  and  unrolled 
by  the  heat  to  which  they  ha<l 
been  subjected.  The  copper 
beads  found  in  the  School-house 
mound  on  the  same  plain  were 
oval,  a  much  more  difldcult  form 
to  make  (see  fig.  6).  The  dis- 
tribution of  the  beads  in  the 
Geo.  Connett  mound  leads  to 
the  supposition  that  they  were  not  worn  upon  the  person  of  the  one 
buried  (except  perhaps  a  few  found  near  the  neck),  but  were  de- 
posited as  the  property  of  the  man.  When  we  remember  that  the 
copper  of  the  moundbuilders  was  obtained  from  the  veins  of  native 
copper  near  Lake  Superior  (a  long  way  otT  from  Southern  Ohio), 
w^here  it  was  quarried  in  the  most  laborious  manner ;  that  it  was 
hammered  into  thin  sheets  and  divided  into  narrow  strips  b}'  no 
better  smith's  tools,  so  far  as  we  know,  than  such  as  could  be 
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made  of  atone,  and  then  rolled  into  beads,  it  ia  evident  that  the 
aggregate  amount  o[  labor  involved  in  the  fabrication  of  the  beads 
in  this  mottnd  would  give  them  an  immense  value. 

The  shell  beads  of  which  tlicre  were  perhaps  fifty,  are  liandsomely 
made  of  some  thick  shell.  They  are  of  (iiffcrent  sizes  and  form, 
some  being  as  large  aa  a  hazel-nut  and  oval  in  form,  others  a  mere 
flat  (Use  like  a  joint  of  a  crinoidal  stem.  Tkc  holes  are  sniootMy 
,  bored,  and  in  the  larger  beads  the  drilling  was  from  each  aide. 
This  is  seen  vei^'  distinctly  where  the  beads  are  broken.  When 
smiiller,  the  holes  have  a  regular  taper  from  one  side  to  the  other.^ 

The  most  interesting  of  the 
relics  found  in  this  mound  ia  an 
instrument  of  copper  (Fig.  4), 
found  lying  among  the  ashes  ami 
burnt  bones  of  the  middle  of  the 
body,  where  it  had  been  siil>- 
jected  to  great  heat.  It  has  the 
general  appearance  of  a  caulk- 
er's chisel.  It  is  cylindrical  at 
one  end  and  flattened  at  the 
other.  It  is  hollow  throughout, 
with  a  hole  in  the  flattened  end. 
Length,  1-11""";  width  at  flat- 
tened end,  52""" ;  diameter  of  the 
cylindrical  part,  20""".  It  was  i 
made  from  a  single  piece  of  j 
copper,  the  outline  of  which  is  / 
■  indicated  in  the  figure.  The  / 
copper  was  hammered  out  i 
SO  smooth  and  even  a  sheet 
that  no  traces  of  the  hammer 
arc  visible.  It  would  be  taken 
indeed  for  rolled  sheet-copper. 
The  edges  are  brought  together  and  united  very  closely  by  a  slight 
overlap.  It  has  the  ap|)earance  of  being  welded  but  it  probably 
is  not,  the  wehling  of  copper  iu  our  day  being  a  diflicult  matter. 
The  implement  taken  altogether  is  a  remarkable  sample  of  smith's 
work.     Many  a  village  blacksmith  of  our  time  could  not  take  a 
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lump  of  metallic  copper  and  fashion  a  tool  as  symmetrical  and 
perfect.  He  would  utterly  despair  if  he  had  no  better  shop  and 
tools  to  work  with  tjian  had  the  moundbuilder  artisan.  As  to  the 
use  to  which  the  instrument  was  applied,  I  am  unable  to  form  any 
worthy  conjecture. 

Neither  flint  arrows,  nor  stone  implements  of  any  kind  were 
found  in  the  mound.  ^ 

Some  of  the  bones  are  prett}'  well  preserved.  The  skull  was 
crushed  and  broken.  It  was  evidently  brittle  from  the  etlects  of 
the  heat,  and  the  fragments  show  a  sharp  angular  fracture  like 
broken  porcelain.  The  absorption  by  the  bones  of  fatty  animal 
matter  at  the  time  the  IkxIj-  was  subjected  to  so  great  heat,  doubt- 
less contributed  to  their  preservation.  The  skeleton  undoubtedly 
belonged  to  a  veritable  moundbuilder. 

Woodruff  ConnetVs  Mounds,  Nos.  3,  4,  and  5  of  map.  There 
are  three  mounds  on  the  farm  of  Mr.  Woodruff  Connett  on  the 
north  part  of  the  plain.  They  are  quite  near  each  other  and  are  not 
very  far  from  the  two  mounds  of  Mr.  Geo.  Connett  (Nos.  G  and  7). 
Mound  No.  3  is  a  very  low  mound  and  has  been  long  plowed  over. 
Mr.  W.  Connett  reports  that  many  years  since  he  plowed  up  two 
skeletons,  with  one  of  which  he  found  copper  beads.  The  skeletons 
were  on  opposite  sides  of  the  mound  not  very  far  from  the  margin, 
lying  with  their  heads  to  the  north.  Mr.  C.  reports  that  subse- 
quently a  party  from  Athens  dug  into  this  mound,  near  its  centre, 
and  found  ashes  and  burnt  clay  but  nothing  else  of  interest.  I 
doubt  whether  the  exi)loration  was  thorough.  I  hope  at  some 
future  time  to  reexamine  this  mound.  It  is  quite  possible  that 
the  skeletons  plowed  up  by  Mr.  C.  were  those  of  Indians,  and 
the  original  place  of  the  burial  of  the  moundbuilder  has  not  yet 
been  discovered.  Mr.  Connett's  large  mound  No.  5,  has  never 
been  opened.     It  is,  I  think,  one  of  great  promise. 

With  the  kind  permission  of  Mr.  Connett,  a  prettj'  careful  exam- 
ination of  the  mound  No.  4  was  made  by  means  of  a  trench.  The 
mound  is  a  little  more  than  C  feet  high  with  a  base  of  perhaps  40 
feet  diameter. 

Nothing  was  found  for  5  feet  from  the  surface  except  the  natural 
dirt  of  the  plain  generally  homogeneous  with  occasional  small  de- 
posits or  baskets  full  of  black  earth  which  I  call  "kitchen  refuse." 
About  C  feet  down  and  on  or  very  near  the  original  surface  of  the 
plain,  I  found  ashes,  charcoal,  bones,  etc.  The  bones  were  con- 
siderably scattered  over  a  space  of  from  S  to  10  feet. 
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There  was  evidently  some  sort  of  wooden  structure  of  timbers 
placed  longitudinally  east  and  west.  Most  of  this  was  burnt,  but 
on  the  west  side  pretty  large  pieces  of  charcoal,  or  more  properly 
charred  wood,  showed  that  the  fire  was  less  complete  in  that  direc- 
tion. In  this  direction  the  bones  were  found  baked  ratheAhan 
burnt.  The  few  ribs  and  a  humerus  found  on  the  extreme  east 
were  not  burnt.  If  they  belonged  to  the  same  bodj^,  they  had 
fallen  or  been  thrown  by  the  displacement  of  the  timbers  to  the 
east,  and  were  found  l^ing  in  a  depression  of  the  bottom. 

How  the  bones  became  so  scattered  it  is  dillicult  to  conjecture, 
if  they  belonged  to  a  single  body.  It  is  possible  that  they  were 
in  part  scattered  by  the  falling  in  of  the  timbers,  but  more  prob- 
ably by  the  rude  stirring  of  the  fires  by  those  who  had  charge  of 
the  cremation.  The  bones  were  evidently  not  burned  before  bur- 
ial, as  1  have  found  the  case  in  some  other  mounds.  Many  of  the 
bones  were  well  preserved,  having  apparently'  in  the  baking  process 
absorbed  much  animal  fat.  The  skull  was  broken  in  by  the  weight 
of  the  superincumbent  mass,  the  baking  having  rendered  it  brittle, 
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but,  as  in  the  case  of  the  skull  in  the  Geo.  Connett  mound,  the 
fracture  was  sharp  and  distinct  like  that  of  broken  porcelain.  I 
have  never  seen  any  bones  of  tmdoubted  mouyidbuilders  so  perfectly 
preserved  as  those  in  this  and  in  the  Geo.  Connett  mound. 

No  beads  of  any  kind  were  found  and  no  stone  implements. 
The  pottery  "whistle"  (Fig.  5)  was  the  only  thing  found  with  the 
bones.  This  is  a  cylinder  of  soft  yellow  clay,  but  slightly  baked, 
if  at  all.  One  end  is  closed  except  a  small  circular  opening.  It 
is  ISe"**"  long  and  23"'"  in  diameter. 

The  Zenner  Meadow  Moxcnd,  This  mound  is  No.  13  on  the  map. 
It  is  a  large  flat  mound  8  to  9  feet  high  with  a  diameter  of  base  of 
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80  feet.  It  is  a  little  south  of  a  large  circle  or  fort,  marked  No.  12 
on  map.  The  mound  was  a  very  wet  one  and  thorough  trenching 
was  not  attempted;  instead,  a  pit  12X5  feet  was  sunk  exactly 
in  the  centre.  It  should  be  here  stated  tliat  Mr.  Zenner,  a  merchant 
of  Alliens,  generously  consented  to  our  opening  any  of  his  mounds. 
No  burnt  earth  was  found.  Near  the  top  there  was  cousidera})le 
''  kitchen  refuse.*' '  On  the  bottoui  or  on  the  original  surface  we 
found  ashes  and  in  connection  with  the  ashes  bunit  human  bones. 
They  had  evidently  been  burned  before  burial,  and  had  been  gath- 
ered in  miscellaneous  confusion,  and  placed  in  a  narrow  si)ace  5  or 
6  inches  wide  and  from  2  to  3  feet  long.  The  ashes  were  doul>tles9 
brought  with  them,  at  least  there  appeared  to  be  no  evidences  of  a 
local  fire  in  the  reddening  or  hardening  of  the  clay  or  in  remnants 
of  charcoal.     No  traces  of  beads  or  implements. 

The  Zenner  Large  Mound,  This  mound  is  one  of  a  group  of  three 
mounds  and  four  circles  or  '*  forts"  numbered,  on  the  map,  21,  "I'l^ 
23  (mounds)  and  IG,  17,  18,  19  (circles).  The  Large  Mound  (21) 
is  11  feet  8  inches  high,  with  a  base  of  50  to  60  feet  in  diameter. 
On  the  east  side,  twO; thirds  of  the  way  to  the  top,  we  found  a 
depression  showing  former  digging,  and  there  is  a  tradition  that  the 
mound  was  opened  man^^'years  ago  and  stone  i)ipes  found.  From 
the  surface  appearance  we  inferred  that  the  former  excavation 
had  not  reached  the  bottom  of  the  mound,  and  we  concluded  to 
trench  it.  Much  labor  was  expended  on  it,  unfortunately  with 
negative  results.  Ashes  in  considerable  quantity  was  found  on 
the  bottom  near  the  middle  and  in  the  earth  a  little  above  we  found 
a  jaw  and  some  bones  of  a  small  animal.  On  the  botton^  on  the 
line  of  the  ashes  we  worked  under  the  walls  as  far  as  we  could, 
but  found  nothing.  On  the  east  side  we  came  into  the  old  exca- 
vation, which  had  evidently  reached  the  bottom  not  very  far  from 
the  miildle  of  the  mound.  Considerable  ''kitchen  refuse"  was 
found,  but  less  than  in  the  Beartl  Mound.  The  mound  is  very  dry 
and  well  preserved,  human  bones  were  expected  but  none  were 
found.  It  caved  in  on  the  side  weakened  by  the  old  excavation 
the  night  after  we  had  completed  the  trench,  and  we  gave  up 
further  search. 

Near  the  large  mound  are  two  small  ones  (Nos.  22  and  23  of 
map)  through  each  of  which  trenches  were  dug,  but  nothing  of 
value  found.     In  one  of  them  there  was  much  "kitchen  refuse.'* 

These  three  Zenner  Mounds,  being  close  by  four  forts  or  circles, 
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wore  supposed  to  lie  verj-  piomisiiig  ones,  xnd  it  is  to  mc  a  tittle 
strnnge  lliat  nothing  slioulcl  have  been  found  iu  any  of  tLoni. 

Two  other  inounilB  (Nos.  24  and  25  of  mii|»)  on  Mr.  Zcnner's 
farm  were  opened  wttli  no  lietter  results.  No.  25  is  ii  very  small 
mound  in  the  woods.  No.  2-1  is  about  8  feet  higli.  It  proveil  very 
wet  and  troublesome  to  dig.  Ashes  were  found  nt  the  liottom 
but  nothing  else.  1  think  a  very  few  truces  of  bones  were  noticed, 
but  the  inounit  is  a  poor  one  for  tlie  preservnlion  of  lioiics. 

The  School-house  Mound. —  No.  10  of  map.  This  monml  was 
originally  a  pretty  high  one  (probably  not  less  than  18  feet  in 


height)  before  the  top  of  it  was  removed  to  secure  an  elevntcd  site 
for  a  district  sehool-honse.     The  work  was  done  iu  the  fall  of  1875 
Bkfoet  Pkisout  Musbuu,  II.    J}. 
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and  the  house  built  in  time  for  the  winter  school.  The  mound 
was  ploughed  and  scraped  and  the  dirt  placed  in  the  street. 

There  was  considerable  "  kitchen  refuse."  Neither  bones  nor 
stone  implements  were  noticed,  but  the  lower  4  feet  of  the  mound 
were  not  removed.  At  a  point  near  the  northwestern  corner  of 
the  school-house,  and  i)erhaps  15  feet  from  the  centre  of  the  mound, 
there  was  plowed  up,  in  extremely  hard  and  dry  dirt,  a  large  piece 
of  what  I  suppose  to  have  been  drnamented  dress.  It  was  accord- 
ing to  report,  8  or  10  in.  wide,  and  perhai)s  equally  deep.  It  was 
covered  with  copper  beads  and  so  great  was  the  desire  of  the  many 
bystanders  to  obtain  portions  of  it,  that  it  was  torn  in  pieces  and 
distributed.  It  was  found  at  a  point  probably  8  feet  l)elow  the  sur- 
face, estimated  vertically,  and  12  to  15  from  the  surface,  estimated 
horizontally.  It  was  in  extremely  hard  dirt,  which  liad  never  been 
disturbed,  and  the  distance  from  the  surface  forbids  the  idea  that 
it  was  of  Indian  origin.  I  am  indebted  to  the  kindness  of  Peter 
Martin,  Escj.,  for  a  fragment  of  the  curious  relic,  rei)resented  in 
figure  C.  The  beads  were  strung  on  a  buckskin  string  and  placed 
on  four  layers  of  tlu;  same  skin.  The  skin  is  remarkably  well  pre- 
served. It  was  probably  never  wet  after  it  was  i)laced  in  the  mound. 
The  fibre  is  so  well  preserved  as  to  give  the  whole  a  slight  degree  of 
toughness.  The  beads  were  of  a  more  elaborate  character  than 
those  found  in  the  Geo.  Connett  Mound,  being  oval  in  form.  1 
regard  this  relic  as  a  genuine  one  and  belonging  to  the  age  of  the 
moundbuilders.  The  exact  place  where  it  was  ploughed  up  has 
been  pointed  out  to  me  by  several  trustworthy  persons  who  were 
present.  It  is  nuich  to  be  regretted  that  the  bottom  of  this  mound 
had  not  been  explored  before  the  erection  of  the  school-house. 

Judge  JeirdVs  Moimds.  A  little  east  of  Wolf  Plain,  on  the  ridge, 
are  two  mounds  on  the  land  of  Judge  Jewett,  who  consented  to  their 
being  opened.  They  command  good  views.  One  overlooks  the  lower 
part  of  the  plain  and  the  other  overlooks  the  valley  of  the  Hocking 
Kiver.     These  mounds  are  numbered  27  and  28  on  tiie  map. 

No.  27,  in  the  oi)en  pasture,  is  the  larger  mound,  being  10  feet 
high,  with  diameter  of  base  of  50  feet.  This  mound  was  trenched. 
Nothing  was  found  in  it.  It  proved  to  be  very  wet.  On  the  west 
side,  about  3  feet  below  the  surface,  was  a  large  stone  of  sandrock 
measuring  24  X  IC  X  8.  This  is  the  first  and  only  time  we  have 
found  a  stone  of  considerable  size  in  an  earth  mound.  It  was  ex- 
amined for  markings  or  inscriptions,  but  none  were  found.     The 
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earth  of  the  mound  was  quite  homogeneous  and  no  kitchen  refuse 
was  noticed.  There  were  occasionally  bits  of  charcoal,  but  no 
defined  line  of  ashes.  It  was  in  all  respects  a  very  disappointing 
mound. 

The  other  mound  (No.  28)  is  in  woods.  It  is  8  feet  high  with 
40  feet  diameter  of  base.  There  had  formerly  been  a  shallow  exca- 
vation made  in  the  top,  about  3  feet  deep.  The  lower  5  feet  of  the 
mound  was  largely  composed  of  burnt  earth  red  and  black,  but 
with  a  large  preponderance  of  red.  Small  bits  of  charcoal  were 
found  but  no  large  pieces  and  no  proofs  of  any  structure  of  timber. 
Near  the  bottom  and  mixed  with  the  red  burnt  earth  were  human 
bones  in  small  fragments,  probably  remnants  of  a  body  after  cre- 
mation. They  were  scattered  over  an  area  of  about  3  feet  square. 
No  defined  line  of  ashes  was  found.  No  grave  could  be  found 
below  the  original  surface  of  the  ground.  No  flint  arrowheads  nor 
implements  of  any  kind  were  seen.  The  mound  was  only  char- 
acterized by  the  large  quantity  of  burnt  earth  found  in  it. 

At  the  foot  of  the  range  of  hills  on  the  east  and  not  far  from 
the  Ilocking  River,  on  a  gravel  terrace,  are  a  circle  and  mound, 
quite  near  together.  They  are  on  the  farm  of  Mr.  Alanson 
Courtcnay,  who  kindly  permitted  us  to  open  the  mound.  The 
circle  is  rather  a  small  one  perhaps  GO  feet  in  diameter.  The  mound 
is  about  100  feet  from  the  circle  to  the  west  and  nearer  the  hill, 
and  is  3  feet  high  and  of  25  feet  diameter  of  base.  It  has  been  con- 
siderably reduced  by  the  plow.  At  or  very  near  the  bottom,  a 
little  northeast  of  the  centre,  was  found  a  skeleton  lying  with  the 
head  to  the  west.  The  bones  were  badly  decayed  and  only  unsat- 
isfactory fragments  were  obtained.  No  traces  of  ashes  or  burnt 
earth  were  visible.  Not  far  from  this  mound  on  the  east,  on  tlie 
railroad,  many  skeletons  were  brought  to  light  in  making  an  exca- 
vation with  a  steam  shovel.  The  bones  were  broken  by  the  shovel 
and  I  have  only  heard  of  a  single  skull  in  tolerable  preservation. 
With  the  skeletons  was  found  an  earthen  pot  holding  about  a 
quart.  No  sufficient  investigation  has  been  made  as  yet  to  deter- 
mine whether  the  skeletons  were  those  of  Indians  or  of  mound- 
builders.     I  had  supposed  them  Indian  bones. 

HocJdng  County,  In  company  with  Judge  Silas  II.  Wright,  I  ex- 
plored a  mound  on  the  Wright  farm  in  Greene  township,  Hocking 
Co.,  about  three  and  a  half  miles  southeast  of  Logan.  There  were 
two  mounds  on  the  farm;   one  of  these  has  recently  been  re- 
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moved  and  the  other  we  opened.  The  first  mentioned  being  in  the 
barn-yard  was  in  the  way,  and  it  is  now  altogether  removed  and  a 
weighing  scale  has  been  constructed  on  its  site.  In  preparing  the 
scale  pit,  an  excavation  had  been  made  to  the  original  level  of  the 
ground.  Near  the  original  centre  of  the  mound,  and  at  the  bottom 
of  the  scale  pit  a  hole  was  dug  5  to  C  feet  deep  and  in  the  bottom 
of  this  hole  resting  upon  a  gravel  stratum,  which  there  greatly 
facilitates  tlie  under  drainage  of  the  soil,  was  found  a  human  skel- 
eton. Many  of  the  bones  were  in  tolerable  preservation  and  a 
considerable  part  of  the  skull  was  obtained.  The  body  was  buried 
at  full  length  with  the  head  to  the  north.  The  mound  was  originally 
about  10  feet  high.  Tiiesc  bones  I  obtained  through  the  kindness  of 
Mr.  Wm.  Wright,  the  brother  of  tlie  Judge.  No  traces  of  burnt 
earth,  ashes  or  charcoal  were  found  in  the  mound.  The  bones 
of  the  skeleton  had  never  been  burned.  It  was  exactly  like  a 
modern  grave  with  an  earth  mound  over  it.  The  mound  is  not  on 
one  of  the  drift  terraces,  but  on  an  alluvial  terrace  perhaps  30  to 
35  feet  above  the  Hocking  River,  and  more  than  one-half  a  mile 
distant  from  it. 

A  few  rods  from  the  mound  last  mentioned  and  on  the  same 
low  terrace  is  the  other  mound  previously  alluded  to.  It  is  from 
9  to  10  feet  high.  A  road  had  been  graded  along  one  side,  caus- 
ing the  removal  of  perhaps  one-quarter  of  the  mound,  and  on  the 
other  side  an  excavation  had  been  made  for  a  sort  of  milk  cellar. 
All  the  exposures  showed  much  burnt  earth  or  clay,  of  brick  color, 
and  borings  with  a  post  auger  at  dilferent  places  also  revealed 
much  red  earth. 

A  wide  trench  was  dug  through  the  mound  from  the  road  to  the 
milk  house.  In  the  centre  of  the  mound,  i)crhaps  5  or  6  inches 
above  the.  original  level,  with  a  layer  of  brown  loam  between,  we 
found  a  large  and  mixed  collection  of  bones,  all  burnt  and  in  very 
small  fragments.  JSee  a  of  section  represented  in  figure  7.  They 
rested  above  some  ashes,  a  very  thin  layer,  but  were  themselves 
embedded  in  a  dark  brown  dirt.  These  bones  were  spread  over  a 
surface  of  perhaps  5  feet  long  and  2  feet  wide.  They  evidently 
had  been  burned  before  burial  in  the  mound.  In  the  clay  and  dirt 
perhaps  3  inches  above  the  layer  of  burnt  bones,  we  found  a  part 
of  the  bones  of  a  body  which  had  been  evidently  buried  without 
cremation.  Unfortunately  the  bones  were  dcca^'cd  past  recovery, 
except  a  few  fragments.     The  body  lay  with  its  head  to  the  north 


aa  in  the  other  mound  near  by.  No  traces  of  fire  could  be  de- 
tected either  iipon  these  bones  or  upon  the  brown  earth  connected 
with  tliem.  Above  the  stratum  of  brown  earth,  which  was  (Vom 
4  to  6  inches  tliick,  we  found  a  thin 
InyCr  of  earth  black  with  charcoal, 
perhaps  2  inches  thick.  Above  this 
layer  was  another  of  a  brown  loam, 
slightly  reddish,  as  if  it  had  felt  the 
fire  somewhat.  Above  this  reddish 
brown  loam  was  a  horizon  of  charred 
wood,  although  the  wood  was  gouc  in 
places,  while  in  otliera  it  was  6  inches 
tliick.  There  were  indications  of 
pretty  large  timbers  or  logs  forming 
a  structure  something  like  a  "cob- 
house"  of  children,  or  a  rail  corn- 
crib  of  the  western  farmers.  These 
timbers  were  in  places  only  charred, 
and  the  charrctl  ends  were  preserved. 
The  direction  in  wliicli  the  charred 
wood  lay  was  for  the  most  pait  from 
north  to  south.  The  uuburncd  body 
also  lay  in  the  same  direction.  Over 
the  charre<l  wood  horizon  was  reii 
burnt  earth  and  clay.  The  amount 
of  tills  burnt  clay  was  very  gR'at. 
Directly  over  the  buried  body  it  was 
nearly  3  feet  .thick,  and  elsewhere  it 
was  from  1  to  2  feet  in  thickness. 
Some  of  it  is  bard  almost  like  brick 
and  of  a  bright  l>rick  reil.  Much  of 
it  although  equally  burnt  was  not 
compacted,  but  was  soft  and  flowing 
like  kiln-<lried  sand,  or  like  Indian 
meat.  Sometimes  we  fonnd  some 
black  burnt  earth,  very  compact  and  hard.  Why  it  remained 
black,  rcL-iining  apparently  much  caibonaceous  matter,  I  cannot 
explain,  unless  possiltly  the  heat  was  not  suflicieutly  intense.  This 
black  earth  was  evidently  kitchen  rcfnae.  No  fragments  of  char- 
coal were  found  in  the  heavy  mass  of  red  burned  earth  extending 
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over  the  centre  of  the  mound.  How  such  a  large  mass  of  clay  could 
be  burnt  by  a  fire  on  the  top,  I  cannot  understand,  and  it  is  more 
dirticult  to  suppose  that  the  comparatively  small  fire  on  the  line 
of  the  charred  wood  (b)  under  the  clay  could  have  oxydized  the 
iron  in  such  a  large  mass  of  earth.  In  the  burning  on  the  level 
of  b,  the  fire  must  in  part  have  been  a  smothered  one,  producing 
as  it  did  charred  wood.  Could  this  burnt  clay  have  been  burned 
elsewhere  and  afterwards  brought  as  a  sacred  earth  and  placed 
over  the  buried  bones  ?  In  favor  of  this  supposition  is  the  fact  that 
we  occasionalh'  found  isolated  lumps  and  small  deposits  of  the  same 
burnt  clay  in  higher  portions  of  the  mound.  These  were  appar- 
ently brought  as  burnt  clay  and  were  not  burned  on  the  spot. 

In  the  brown  unburnt  clay  over  the  bones  were  some  pieces  of 
vessels  made  of  steatite,  or  soapstone.  This  is  the  first  time  I 
have  found  this  material.  No  stone  of  this  kind  is  found  nearer 
than  eastern  Pennsylvania  and  Maryland.  One  of  the  names  of 
this  mineral  is  poistone.  It  appears  that  the  ancient  mound- 
builders  had  learned  its  value.  In  the  fields  between  this  mound 
and  the  Hocking  River  I  found  abundant  fragments  of  pottery  of 
the  usual  texture,  but  I  found  no  fragments  of  soapstone  ware. 

The  mound  had,  scattered  through  it,  a  large  number  of  frag- 
ments of  flint  and  occasionally  a  finished  arrowhead.  These  had 
either  been  dropped  in  the  eartli  of  the  mound  while  in  progress 
of  its  construction,  or  were  already  in  the  earth  when  it  was 
gathered  up  from  the  surface  of  the  ground. 

Two  miles  and  a  half  below  the  Wright  mounds  are  two  others 
in  the  rich  valley.  They  have  never  been  opened.  On  the  hills 
to  the  west  and  southwest  of  the  Wright  farm  are  four  mounds, 
one  of  earth  and  three  of  stone.  The  earth  mound  is  peculiar  in 
shape,  being  apparently  two  mounds  united.  The  height  of  the 
larger  mound  is  from  9  to  10  feet.  The  diameter  of  the  chief 
mound  is  45  feet,  while  that  through  the  two  is  65  feet.  This 
mound  has  never  been  opened.  It  is  on  a  ridge  directly  overlook- 
ing the  valley  of  the  Hocking,  on  a  farm  belonging  to  the  heirs  of 
Aaron  Young,  in  Greene  township,  Hocking  Co. 

The  three  stone  mounds  are  on  the  same  ridge  but  further  south. 
One  of  these  is  on  the  land  of  J.  D.  Longstreth,  Greene  tow^nship, 
Hocking  Co.  It  is  5  feet  high  with  a  base  of  48  feet  diameter, 
composed  of  large  angular  stoues  of  coarse  sandrock  from  the  lower 
portion  of  the  coal-measures.     Heavy  bodies  of  this  sandrock  are 
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found  in  these  hills.  This  mound  was  formerly  opened  and  there 
ia  a  circular  pit  in  the  centre,  roughly  walled  up  like  a  well. 
Whether  anything  was  found  I  could  not  learn.  I  do  not  think 
the  pit  went  below  the  surface  of  the  earth. 

The  other  two  stone  mounds  are  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from 
the  one  just  mentioned,  and  are  on  the  land  of  Christopher  Kreitz 
in  the  same  township.  They  are  only  16  feet  apart.  The  larger 
one  is  10  feet  high  with  a  base  of  GO  feet  diameter.  The  smaller 
is  6  feet  high  and  54  feet  in  diameter  of  base. 

The  smaller  one  was  once  opened  by  a  pit  in  the  centre.  This 
opening  disclosed  the  fact  that  the  mound  was  composed  of  about 
one-half  dirt  and  one-half  stones.  No  mixture  of  earth  was  seen 
in  the  larger  mound.  The  report  is  that  nothing  was  found  in  the 
opened  mound.  The  stones  are  large  and  angular  and  were  evi- 
dently brought  from  the  adjacent  fields.  The  very  largest  would 
probably  weigh  200  lbs.  The  average  weight  would  be  perhaps 
from  40  to  50  lbs. 

It  is  difl3cult  to  explain  these  mounds  unless  we  consider  them 
simply  burial  mounds.  The  stones  sliow  no  oxydation  or  reddening 
as  if  signal  fires  had  been  built  upon  them,  and  indeed,  they  are 
not  well  located  as  signal  points  or  as  points  of  outlook.  My 
impression  is  that  the  people  who  built  them  found  the  stones 
abundant  on  the  ridge,  and  thought  it  easier  to 'construct  the 
mounds  of  them  than  of  the  clayey  earth.  If  the  land  on  the  ridge 
was  cultivated,  the  removal  of  the  stones  from  the  surface  would 
be  an  agricultural  improvement. 

Woodruff  Connett's  large  moxind^  Dover^  Athens  Co,<t  Ohio, — This 
mound  is  one  of  many  found  on  the  Plain  in  Dover  and  Athens 
townships,  Athens  County,  Ohio.  It  is  on  tlie  farm  of  Mr.  Wood- 
ruff Connett,  and*  is  quite  near  a  small  mound  which  we  were 
kindly  permitted  by  Mr.  C.  to  open  last  winter,  and  of  which  a 
detailed  report  is  given  on  page  62.* 

This  large  mound  is  by  estimate  from  16  to  18  feet  high,  with  a 
diameter  of  base  of  about  85  feet. 

The  exploration  consisted  of  driving  a  tunnel  about  4  feet  wide 
and  4  feet  high  to  a  point  beyond  the  centre.  We  found  the  dirt 
suflficiently  fii'm  and  no  timbering  was  needed.  The  tunnel  fol- 
lowed the  level  of  the  original  surface  of  the  ground.  At  no 
point  had  the  original  soil  been  disturbed  by  excavations.  The 
structure  of  the  dirt  pile  was  found  to  be  as  in  other  mounds. 
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The  pile  grcn  by  the  niklition  of  small  loads,  or  baskets  Aill,  and 
the  Bcijarate  loads  may  be  distinguished.  No  kitchen  refaae  was 
obscn'ctl  ILS  in  Die  lietird  Mound. 

At  the  centre  or  the  mound,  on  the  original  surrace  of  the  ground, 
we  fuiiiid  u  small  pile  of  aslies,  burnt  human  bones,  etc.  The  pile 
was  nearly  circular  in  outline,  its  diameters  being  about  '2  teet  and 
2^  feetj  and  the  deptli  in  the  centre  was  from  3  to  4  inches. 

Under  this  pile  of  ashes  and  bones  there  were  no  traces  of  fire 
and  the  ground  htid  not  been  burned.  The  earth  atiove  the  bones 
was  also  in  its  natural  or  iniburiit  state.  It  was  evident  tliat  no 
bnrning  of  a  boily  could  have  taken  place  there.  About  15  inches 
over  the  bones  last  named  was  another  small  collection  of  burnt 
human  bones,  a  carefully  pre[iared  pocket  of  them  enclosed  in 
bark.  This  deposit  was  from  \'i  to  15  inches  in  length  by  6  inches 
in  width.  The  bones  were  free  from  ashes  and  had  been  piekoil 
up  and  carefully  placed  in  the  growing  mound.  No  implements 
of  any  kind  were  found  with  the  upper  bones. 

Ill  the  lower  pile  of  ashes  and  bonos  were  found  two  plates  of 
copper  and  a  stone  tube.    They  had  been  burnt  with  the  body  and 


were  buried  with  it.  One  of  the  copper  plates  was  much  conxxled 
and  a  p.irt  of  it  had  dis.ippe.ared,  but  the  outline  of  the  original 
form  can  be  easily  inferred  from  the  figure.  It  is  a  flat  thin  plate 
with  serrated  edges,  and  with  tivo  holes  about  an  inch  from  each 
end,  respectively.  It  is  represented  in  figure  8  of  natural  size, 
as  it  now  exists.  The  other  (Fig,  9)  is  a  thin  plate  of  copper 
about  Gj"""  long  by  28"""  wide,  curved,  with  the  ends  brought 
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nearly  together,  and  four  small  holes  at  the  eoraers,  evidently  for 
the  insertion  of  strings.  It  is  too  small  for  a  wristlet,  but  might 
have  been  an  ornamental  band  for  the  hair. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  thing  found  is  a  stone  tube,  about 
180™™  long  and  27™"^  in  diameter  at  one  end,  and  33™™  at  the 
other.  It  is  evidently  modeled  after  the  copper  tube  found  in  a 
mound  in  the  adjacent  field  of  Mr. 'George  Connett.  Like  the 
copper  ornaments  previously  described,  it  passed  through  the  fire 
and  the  flattened  end  was  cracked  off  by  the  heat  leaving  the 
implement  imperfect.     The  material  appears  not  to  be  pottery, 

Fig.  10. 


TUBE  OF  8TOXE,  W.  CONNETT'8  MOUND.     \  Nat  filze.     MU8.  No.  11018. 

but  a  kind  of  oolitic  limestone.  In  this  I  may  be  mistaken.  The 
form  is  remarkably  regular  and  graceful,  and  the  surface  is  very 
highly  polished.  It  is  the  best  piece  of  work  of  this  kind  I  have 
ever  seen  taken  from  our  mounds.^ 

This  mound  is  of  much  interest  and  of  great  scientific  value, 
because  by  it  we  prove  that  the  moundbuilders  sometimes  practised 
cremation.  The  lower  pile  of  bones  was  brought  there  with  the 
burnt  ornaments,  etc.,  and  with  more  or  less  of  the  ashes  of  the 
fire.  The  bones  were  in  the  confusion  to  be  expected  from  being 
gathered  up  and  thrown  into  a  small  pile.  The  abundant  ashes 
would  imply  that  they  were  not  brought  far.  On  tlie  other  hand, 
the  upper  deposit  of  bones  contained  no  ashes  and  these  bones 
might  have  been  brought  from  a  distance  where  the  cremation 

•These  tubes  of  stone,  clay  and  copper  discovered  by  Prof.  Andrews,  approach  so 
near  to  the  long  tube-like  pipes  made  of  stone  and  still  used  by  the  Utes,  thnt  I  can 
hardly  refVain  fl'oni  classing  them  with  pi])es.  The  principal  difTcrence  consists  in 
these  tubes  having  what  would  be  the  mouth-piece  made  by  the  termination  of  the  pipe 
itself,  while  in  the  stone  tubes  that  are  unquestionably  pipes  the  mouth-piece  is  proba- 
bly made  by  inserting  a  hollow  bone  or  a  reed.  These  tube-like  pipes  have  been  found 
in  number  in  the  old  burial  places  of  California^  and  there  has  recently  been  one  re- 
ceived at  the  Museum,  which  was  collected  in  Massachusetts.  Dr.  Abbott  has  also 
found  ft-agrments  of  similar  pipes  in  New  Jersey.  In  Squier  and  Davis'  '^Ancient 
Monuments  or  the  Mississippi  Valley''  several  of  these  stone  tubes  are  described,  one 
of  them  identical  with  figure  5  of  this  article,  and  the  authors  of  that  work  also  suggest 
that  these  tubes  may  be  pipes.—  F.  W.  P. 
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took  place.  As  before  stated,  these  bodies  could  not  have  been 
burned  within  the  mound,  for  there  are  no  traces  of  fire  near  either 
deposit  of  bones.  To  one  familiar  with  these  explorations  the 
traces  of  fire  in  mounds  are  apparent  enough.  I  have  reported 
other  cases  of  the  burial  in  mounds  of  bones  already  burned, 
besides  some  interesting  ones  in  which  the  body  was  laid  in  a 
wooden  structure,  which  afterwards  took  fire,  by  which  a  part  of 
the  body  was  burned.  The  latter  was  an  accidental  burning,  but 
in  the  mound  in  question  the  bones  were  burned  before  burial. 
I  may  add  that  I  am  much  pleased  with  the  method  of  tun- 
neling adopted  in  the  exploration  of  this  mound.  It  is  a  capital 
way  where  you  wish  to  leave  the  mound  in  its  original  symmetry 
of  form.  My  friend,  Thomas  Black,  Esq.,  of  New  Lexington,  who 
is  familiar  with  mining  and  underground  work,  accompanied  me 
to  Dover  and  took  charge  of  the  tunneling.  We  found  the  method 
adopted  by  him  perfectly  safe  without  resort  to  timbering.  I  wish 
here  to  record  my  great  obligations  to  Mr.  Black. 


REPORT 

ON  THE  EXPLORATION  OF  A  MOUND  IN  LEE  COUNTY,  VIRGINIA, 
CONDUCTED  FOR  THE  PEABODY  MUSEUM. 


By  Ll'CIKN  Cakk,  Assistant  Curator. 


Having  been  enabled,  through  the  appropriation  made  by  the 
Trustees  of  the  Pcabody  Museum,  to  avail  of  the  permission  given 
by  Mr.  Robert  Ely,  to  open  a  mound  situated  on  his  farm,  near 
Rose  Hill,  Lee  County,  Virginia,  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  a 
report  of  the  discoveries  made  during  the  course  of  that  explora- 
tion, with  some  conclusions  drawn  from  a  comparison  of  the  forma- 
tion of  that  particular  mound  with  the  historical  account,  given  by 
the  early  chroniclers,  of  the  origin  and  use  of  such  structures. 

The  mound  in  question  —  a  truncated  oval  in  shape  —  stands 
alone,  on  a  gentle  slope ;  and  having  been  in  cultivation  for  many 
years,  the  wear  and  tear  of  the  plow  and  the  gradual  weathering 
away  of  the  summit  made  it  impossible  to  get  at  its  exact  meas- 
urements. A  careful  examination,  however,  showed  it  to  be 
about  three  hundred  feet  in  circumference  at  the  base,  and  nineteen 
feet  in  height,  as  measured  in  the  excavation  or  shaft,  sunk 
through  the  centre.  On  the  top  there  was  a  level  space,  oval  in 
shape,  the  diameters  being  respectively  about  fifteen  and  forty 
feet.  At  a  distance  of  eight  to  ten  feet  from  the  brow  of  the 
mound,  on  the  slope,  there  were  found,  buried  in  the  earth,  the 
decaying  stumps  of  a  series  of  cedar  posts  which  I  was  informed 
by  Mr.  Ely  at  one  time  completely  encircled  it.  He  also  told  me 
that  at  every  plowing,  he  struck  more  or  less  of  these  posts ;  and 
on  digging  for  them,  some  six  or  seven  were  found  at  different 
places,  and  in  such  order  as  showed  that  tiiey  had  been  placed  in 
the  earth  at  regular  intervals  and  according  to  a  definite  plan.  On 
the  top,  in  the  line  of  tiie  greatest  diameter  and  near  the  centre  of 
the  mound,  another  and  a  larger  post  or  column,  also  of  cedar, 
was  found.  The  wood  of  these  posts  was  much  decayed,  in  many 
instances  being  but  little  more  than  dust,  though  we  were  fortunate 
enough,  in  one  case,  to  secure  a  fragment  in  a  very  good  state  of 
preservation.    The  location  and  regularity  of  these  posts  and  their 
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position  with  reference  to  the  central  column  would  seem  to  show 
that  the  summit  of  the  mound  had  at  one  time  been  occupied  by 
some  sort  of  a  building — possibly  a  rotunda  or  council  chamber — 
as  the  ground-plan  answers  to  the  description  of  one  which 
Bartram  found  in  the  town  of  Cowe,  on  the  "Tanase"  River, 
among  the  Cherokees,^  the  very  people  who  formerly  held  all  this 
section  of  country,  and  which  that  author  thus  describes : 

*'  The  Council  or  town-house  is  a  large  rotunda  capable  of  accom- 
modating several  hundred  people :  it  stands  on  the  top  of  an  an- 
cient artificial  mount  of  earth,  of  about  twenty  feet  perpendicular, 
and  the  rotunda  on  the  top  of  it  being  above  thirty  feet  more, 
gives  the  whole  fabric  an  elevation  of  about  sixty  feet  from  the 
common  surface  of  the  ground.  But  it  may  be  proper  to  observe, 
that  this  mount  on  which  the  rotunda  stands,  is  of  a  much  an- 
cienter  date  than  the  building,  and  perhaps  was  raised  for  another 
purpose.  The  Cherokees  themselves,  are  as  ignorant  as  we  are, 
by  what  people  or  for  what  purpose  these  artificial  hills  were 
raised ; 

"The  rotunda  is  constructed  after  the  following  manner,  they  first 
fix  in  the  ground  a  circular  range  of  posts  or  trunks  of  trees, 
about  six  feet  high,  at  equal  distances,  which  are  notched  at  top, 
to  receive  into  them,  from  one  to  another,  a  range  of  beams  or 
wall  plates ;  within  this  is  another  circular  order  of  very  large  and 
strong  pillars,  above  twelve  feet  high,  notched  in  like  manner  at 
top,  to  receive  another  range  of  wall  plates,  and  within  this  is  yet 
another  or  third  range  of  stronger  and  higher  pillars,  but  fewer  in 
number,  and  standing  at  a  greater  distance  from  each  other ;  and 
lastly,  in  the  centre  stands  a  very  strong  pillar,  which  forms  the 
pinnacle  of  the  building,  and  to  which  the  rafters  centre  at  top ; 
these  rafters  are  strengthened  and  bound  together  by  cross-beams 
and  laths,  which  sustain  the  roof  or  covering,  which  is  a  laj'er  of 
bark  neatly  placed,  and  tight  enough  to  exclude  the  rain,  and 
sometimes  they  cast  a  thin  superficies  of  earth  over  all.  There  is 
but  one  large  door,  which  serves  at  the  same  time  to  admit  light 
from  without  and  the  smoak  to  escape  when  a  fire  is  kindled ;  but 
as  there  is  but  a  small  fire  kept,  sullicient  to  give  light  at  night, 
and  that  fed  with  dry  small  sound  wood  divested  of  its  bark,  there 
is  but  little  smoak ;  all  around  the  inside  of  the  building,  betwixt 

**  1  The  Ciimberland  Mountain  may  be  conBidorcd  as  haying  been  their  bouudarj'  ou 
the  North."    Arch.  Amer.,  Vol.  II,  p.  90. 
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the  second  range  of  pillars  and  the  wall,  is  a  range  of  cabins  or 
sophas,  consisting  of  two  or  three  steps,  one  above  or  behind  the 
other,  in  theatrical  order,  where  the  assembly  sit  or  lean  down ; 
these  sophas  are  covered  with  matts  or  carpets,  very  curiously 
made  of  thin  splints  of  Ash  or  Oak,  woven  or  -platted  together ; 
near  the  great  pillar  in  the  centre  the  fire  is  kindled  for  light,  near 
which  the  musicians  seat  themselves,  and  round  about  this  the 
performers  exhibit  their  dances  and  other  shews  at  public  festivals, 
which  happen  almost  every  night  throughout  the  year.""-^ 

As  the  size  of  the  mound  made  its  removal  out  of  the  question 
with  the  time  and  means  at  my  command,  it  was  determined  to 
sink  a  shaft,  six  feet  by  four,  through  its  present  centre,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  carry  along  a  side  excavation,  four  feet  wide,  ex- 
tending from  the  centre  to  the  circumference.  This  would  not 
only  expose  an  additional  section  of  the  mound,  but  it  would  also 
give  us  a  platform  or  rest  on  which  to  throw  the  earth  taken  from 
the  ceiitral  excavation.  This  earth  was  found  to  be  composed 
almost  entirely  of  loam,  homogeneous  in  character,  and  similar  to 
that  found  on  the  surface  of  the  surrounding  field  ;  and  as  it  was 
very  mellow  and  friable  we  were  able  to  make  good  lieadwa}'  in 
our  digging.  About  4  p.m.  of  the  (irst  day,  at  a  depth  often  feet, 
the  laborers  in  the  central  shaft  announced  that  thev  had  found 
human  remains,  and  Mr.  Charles  B.  Johnson,  of  (tibson's  Station, 
Va.,  iumiediately  descended  into  the  shaft  and  begun  in  person 
the  work  of  disinterment.  These  remains  were  subseijuently 
found  to  belong  to  two  children,  but  as  they  had  been  evidently 
buried  together  in  one  grave,  we  shall  for  the  present  clasnif}' 
them  as  grave  No.  1.  In  a  few  moments  the  announcement  was 
made  of  a  similar  "find,"  No.  2,  in  the  side  excavation  at  a  depth 
of  six  feet  from  the  surface.  To  this  point  Prof.  Lucius  II.  Cheney 
of  Cape  Girardeau,  Missouri,  a  student  in  the  Harvard  Summer 
School  of  Geology,  at  once  repaired,  and  as  he  had  had  some  ex- 
perience in  opening  mounds  in  the  south-eastern  portion  of  his 
own  state  he  was  placed  in  charge  of  the  excavation.  The 
remains  at  each  place  were  found  to  be  in  such  a  state  of  decay 
that  it  required  the  utmost  care  to  extricate  thom  from  their 
earthen  mouhl.  To  one  who  has  had  experience  in  this  delicate 
work  it  is  needless  to  say  that  the  spade  and  shovel  have  to  be 

sBartranrn  Travels  tlirough  North  and  South  Caroliua,  Georgia,  etc.,  etc.,  etc.,  page 
3C7,  €t  scq.j  I'hiladclphlu,  17!;1. 
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discarded,  and  that  prone  upon  the  ground  the  conscientious 
workman  must  be  content  to  pick  out  the  bones  one  by  one,  or  as 
\s  far  more  frequently  the  case,  piece  by  piece,  with  a  pocket  knife 
or  some  otlier  instrument  of  equal  delicacy. 

Whilst  lying  in  this  unprotected  attitude,  and  just  as  Prof. 
Cheney  had  declared  with  great  earnestness  his  belief  in  the  pos- 
sibility of  saving  the  entire  skeleton,  a  sudden  rush  of  spectators 
to  the  brink  of  the  side  excavation,  to  see  what  was  going  on, 
caused  a  section  at  the  top  of  the  wall,  along  its  entire  length,  to 
give  way  and  fall  upon  those  who  were  at  work  below.  Prof. 
Cheney  and  Mr.  Johnson  were  completely  buried  by  the  falling 
earth ;  one  or  two  others  were  caught,  and  although  not  entirely 
covered  up,  yet  the}-  were  held  fast  until  relieved  by  outside 
assistance.  All  hands  at  once  sprung  to  the  rescue  of  our  imper- 
illed comrades,  and  in  about  twenty  minutes,  the  lifeless  body  of 
Prof.  Cheney  was  reached.  Every  effort,  guided  by  the  advice  of 
a  neighboring  physician,  was  made  to  resuscitate  him,  but  in  vain. 
The  mass  of  earth  had  fallen  on  his  neck  and  the  back  of  his 
head,  and  the  blow  had  doubtlessly  caused  instant  death.  Mr.  • 
Johnson,  who  was  at  work  in  the  central  shaft,  was  buried  some 
four  feet  deeper,  and  was  not  reached  until  five  or  ten  minutes 
later.  lie  was  severely  bruised  but  fortunately  suffered  no  other 
injury  from  his  painful  and  dangerous  imprisonment.  This  sad 
accident  of  course  put  an  end  to  our  work  for  the  time  being ;  and 
it  was  not  until  the  next  week,  after  the  last  sad  offices  had  been 
paid  to  our  friend,  that  Mr.  Johnson,  in  nowise  daunted  by  his 
narrow  escape,  returned  with  me  to  the  mound  for  the  purpose 
of  finishing  the  excavation,  at  least,  to  the  extent  of  the  original 
plan.  This  was  done  after  two  days  more  of  steady  digging,  dur- 
ing the  course  of  which  the  central  shaft  and  side  excavation  were 
carried  down  to  the  original  soil  at  the  bottom  of  the  mound,  on 
a  level  with  the  surrounding  earth,  and  the  walls  were  sloped  back 
After  the  fashion  of  a  raih-oad  cut.  This  method  of  proceeding 
opened  up  a  much  larger  portion  of  the  mound,  and  we  felt  our- 
selves amply  repaid  for  the  extra  labor  by  the  discovery  of  another 
skeleton  No.  3,  lying  in  the  side  excavation  near  the  angle  formed 
by  its  junction  with  the  central  shaft  and  only  four  feet  from  the 
surface.  This  closes  the  list  of  our  discoveries  of  human  remains 
as  nothing  of  importance  was  found  at  or  near  the  bottom  of  the 
mound.    In  fact  all  of  our  '^ finds"  were  made  in  the  first  ten  feet 
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— the  upper  half  as  it  were — of  the  excavation.  It  must  not  be 
8upiK)sed,  however,  that  our  researches  have  by  any  means  ex- 
hausted the  treasures  of  the  mound,  or  that  human  remains  may 
not  hereafter  be  found  even  nearer  the  centre  than  tliose  discov- 
ered by  us.  At  the  outside  not  more  than  one-sixth  of  the  entire 
volume  of  the  mound  was  removed,  and  as  that  was  found  to  be 
unusually  rich,  as  mounds  go,  it  is  but  fair  to  assume  that  the  re- 
maining five-sixths  will  prove  equally  remunerative  to  some  future 
explorer.  But  whilst  freel}'  conceding  this  point,  it  is  important 
to  be«r  in  mind  that  below  the  level  where  the  two  children  were 
lying,  in  the  whole  of  the  nine  or  ten  feet  through  which  we  had 
to  go  in  order  to  reach  the  bottom,  nothing  at  all  of  importance 
was  found  in  either  the  central  shaft,  or  the  side  excavation. 
Here  and  there  a  piece  of  charcoal  was  turned  over  by  the  spade, 
and  in  one  instance  a  thin  layer — in  fact  a  mere  line  —  of  ashes 
ami  burned  earth,  of  small  superficial  extent,  was  passed  through  ; 
but  with  these  exceptions  nothing  else  was  found  that  could  throw 
any  light  upon  the  customs  of  the  people  who  built  the  mound,  or 
the  purpose  for  which  it  was  erected,  unless,  perhaps,  the  absence 
of  any  vestige  of  interment  at  its  present  centre,  on  a  level  with 
or  even  a  little  below  the  surface  of  the  original  earth,  should  bd 
taken  as  an  indication  tliat  this  was  not  a  typical  burial  mound ; 
t.  e.,  that  it  was  not  thrown  up  as  a  memorial  over  the  dead. 
Yet  even  this  statement  must  bfe  accepted  with  man}'  grains  of 
allowance  for  tlie  reason,  that  the  preseiit  centre  of  the  mound 
may  not  correspond  with  its  original  position.  A  tree  siillored  to 
stand  upon  the  slope,  after  the  rest  of  the  mound  had  been  cleared, 
as  was  the  case  here,  would  undoubtedly  retard  the  process  of 
weathering  in  that  particular  quarter,  and  so  in  the  long  lapse  of 
years  the  relative  position  of  the  centre  might  be  materially 
altered.  It  is  not  believed,  however,  that  any  such  change  has 
taken  place  in  this  instance.  The  present  contour  of  the  summit 
of  the  mound,  corresponding,  as  it  does,  with  the  circle  of  cedar 
posts,  and  the  position  of  each  with  refereuce  to  the  central  col- 
umn, of  which  Bartram  speaks,  would  seem  to  indicate  that  there 
has  been  little  or  no  change  in  the  relative  shape  of  the  mounil 
since  it  was  last  occupied,  and  hence  partially  sustain  our  nega- 
tive conclusion  as  to  its  origin  and  use. 

But  whilst,  as  we  have  seen,  the  lower  half  of  the  mound  was 
characterized  by  the  almost  total  absence  of  all  evidences  of  human 
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occupation,  the  upper  portion,  composed  of  the  same  kind  of  earth, 
contained  more  or  less  of  all  the  articles  that  are  usually  found 
about  an  Indian  Encampment.  Besides  the  graves  and  their  con- 
tents, there  wore  found  scattered  about  everywhere,  throughout 
the  whole  of  the  upper  half  of  the  excavation,  in  different  phices 
and  at  various  depths,  beds  of  ashes,  burnt  earth  and  charcoal — 
usually  cedar  or  chestnut — sometimes  one  above  and  overlapping 
the  other,  with  an  intervening  stratum  of  earth  of  greater  or  less 
thickness.  Some  of  these  "hearths"  were  of  large  size  and  the 
layer  of  ashes  was  several  inches  in  tliickness.  Animal  and  bird 
bones  too  were  found,  those  of  the  crane,  turtle,  deer,  elk,  caribou, 
wolf,  fisher  and  black  bear  being  among  them.^  Some  of  these 
had  been  broken  after  the  fashion  usual  among  savages,  some  had 
evidently  been  subjected  to  the  action  of  fire  whilst  others  still 
were  without  any  marks  whatever.  Arrowheads,  some  of  exquis- 
ite form  and  finish ;  small  disks  of  stone,  pottery  and  hematite ; 
shells  of  Melania,  converted  into  beads  by  grinding  off  the  spine ; 
a  quantit}'  of  Indian  corn  and  fragments  of  the  cob  with  the  grain 
still  in  place,  all  very  much  charred;*  implements  of  horn,  and 
numerous  fragments  of  the  common  coarse  pottery  such  as  was 
used  by  the  modern  Indians,  were  found  scattered  promiscuously 
throughout  the  mass,  seemingly  just  where  the}'  had  been  lost  or 
thrown  bj"  the  savage  who  had  last  used  them,  and  evidently  with- 
out any  special  reference  to  the  <lead  bodies  buried  in  their  midst. 
Of  these,  those  numbered  2  and  3,  and  found,  the  former  on  the 
slope  of  the  mound,  six  feet  from  the  surface,  and  the  latter  also 
on  the  slope  and  four  feet  from  the  surface,  occupied  separate 
graves  and  belong  to  the  class  called  •* intrusive**  burials,  i,  e., 
burials  made  after  the  mound  was  erected.  The  two  childri?n, 
found  together,  somewhat  nearer  the  centre  than  either  of  the  other 
two  and  about  half  way  between  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  mound, 
also  occupied  a  separate  grave  and  pro])abl3'.  belonged  to  the  same 
class  of  burials.     Nowhere  was   there   seen    any  evidence   of  a 

>  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  J.  A.  Allen,  of  Cnmhridge,  for  idontif\'ing  these  bones,  and 
he  alcto  inforniK  mc  that  thi!:^  id  farther  south  than  bones  of  tliu  Caribou  have  hitherto 
been  found. 

<  The  charred  com  was  found  j»ubr*equently  to  the  date  of  my  exploration,  and  was 
kindly  .-^cnt  to  me  by  Mr.  Wui.  I*.  Bales  and  the  Uev.  S.  H.  Campbell  of  KobC  Hill.  Va. 
The  hitter  gentleman  write.*)  me  that  it  was  fouml  by  drifting  into  the  fare  of  the  south* 
crn  wall  iif  the  central  rthaft  about  llfteen  inches,  and  "  on  a  level  with  the  bottom  of 
that  ^hatt  as  it  wa«<  on  the  day  the  mouud  caTud  iu,'*  t.  c,  about  teu  feet  Crom  the  burfaco, 
or  iu  the  upper  half  of  the  mouud. 
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common  or  tribal  burial,  such  as  took  place  among  some  of  the 
Southern  Indians,  when  all  the  remains  of  the  dead  of  a  village  were 
collected  together,  at  regular  intervals,  and  buried  beneath  a  gen- 
eral mound  ;  ^  but  each  grave  was  separate  and  distinct,  as  would 
probably  have  been  the  case  if  the  interments  had  been  made  singly 
and  at  different  times.  Indeed,  it  is  hardly  possible  that  they  could 
have  been  made  at  the  same  time,  as  the  bones  were  found  to  be  in 
about  the  same  stages  of  preservation.  Those  of  the  children, 
which  under  ordinaiy  cii-cumstances,  all  things  being  equal,  should 
have  been  the  first  to  decay,  were  as  well  preserved  as  those  of  the 
warrior  found  in  No.  3,  and  therefore  presumably  of  later  burial. 
These  evidences  of  occupation,  by  the  living  as  well  as  the  dead, 
found  at  different  levels,  but  always  in  the  upper  part,  taken  in 
connection  with  the  absence,  below  a  certain  plane,  not  only  of 
all  traces,  structural  or  otherwise,  of  a  central  interment  either 
communal  or  single,  but  of  almost  all  articles  of  human  workman- 
ship of  every  kind  whatsoever,  point  unmistakably  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  this  mound  was  originally  thrown  up  as  a  place  of  resi- 
dence and  that  it  had  been  occupied  as  such,  at  different  times, 
through  a  long  scries  of  years,  anterior  to  and  down  to  the  period 
when  its  summit  was  crowned  by  some  building,  which  may  have 
been  the  rotunda  or  council  chamber  of  the  village.  Under  no 
other  conditions  does  it  seem  possible  to  account  for  the  fact  that 
all  the  articles,  with  the  exceptions  named  above,  showing 
evidences  of  human  occupation,  were  confined  to  one  portion  of 
the  mound  and  that  the  upper.  That  this  conclusion  is  not  with- 
out a  basis  of  historic  probability  is  shown  by  the  testimony  of 
Garcillasso  de  la  Vega^  who,  speaking  of  "  the  town  and  house 
of  the  Cacique  Ossachile"  which  he  says  "is  like  those  of  all  the 
other  chiefs  in  Florida,"  gives  a  description  of  the  Indians'  mode 
of  building  a  town  which  maybe  translated  as  follows:  '*They 
themselves"  (the  Indians)  ''build  up  high  places  in  this  manner. 
They  choose  a  si>ot  to  which  they  bring  a  quantity  of  earth,  which 
they  throw  up  into  a  sort  of  platform  two  or  three  pike's  length  in 
height,  and  of  which  the  top  is  capable  of  holding  ten  or  twelve, 
fifteen  or  twenty  houses  to  lodge  the  Cacique  with  his  familj^  and 
all  his  suite.  Afterwards,  at  the  foot  of  this  elevation  they  lay 
out  a  square,  proportionate  to  the  size  (conforme  a  Vetendne)  they 

»nartram>8  Travels,  p.  617,  Philadelphia,  1791. 

0  Uistolre  de  la  conquete  de  Floride,  etc.,  p.  136.    A.  la  Haje,  1735. 

Report  Psabodt  Museum,  II.    6. 
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wish  to  make  their  town,  and  around  this  the  principal  men  build 
their  dwellings.  The  common  people  build  in  the  same  manner 
and  thus  they  surround  the  house  of  tlieir  cliief."  Elsewhere,  in 
the  town  of  ''Guachoulo,"  on  the  lieadwaters  of  the  Coosa  River'^ 
and  near  the  country  of  the  "Achahiquc"  (Cherokees)  the  house  of 
the  chief  is  represent<}d  as  standing  upon  "a  mound,  with  a  terrace 
arouml  it,  where  six  men  could  walk  abreast."'^^ 

■ 

Nor  is  this  conclusion  inconsistent  with  the  fact  that  human  re- 
mains were  found  buried  here,  since  the  recent  Indians  not  un fre- 
quently utilized  these  mounds  as  burial  places  just  as  the  whites 
have  done  in  later  times.  But  testimony  even  more  to  the  point 
is  furnished  on  the  authority-  of  Bartram  aud  Adair,  from  the 
former  of  whom  we  learn  that  several  of  the  Southern  Tribes  were 
in  the  habit  of  burying  their  dead  'Mn  a  four  square  deep  pit  under 
the  cabin  or  couch  which  the  deceased  laid  on,  in  his  house ***-^  whilst 
the  latter  author  speaking  of  the  funeral  customs  as  practised 
among  the  *'  Chikkasah"  and  ''  Cheerake"  Indians,  gives  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  burial  of  a  chief  belonging  to  the  former  tribe  which 
conforms  so  exactly  to  the  facts  as  developed  in  tlie  course  of  these 
explorations,  that  alter  making  due  allowance  for  the  ravages  of 
dfcay  and  the  difference  in  the  character  of  the  articles  that  would 
naturally  have  been  buried  with  persons  of  different  ages,  sexes 
and  occupations,  it  may  be  taken  almost  without  modification  as 
an  account  of  the  interuient  of  the  very  people  whose  dried  and 
Avithered  remains  we  had  exhumed.  After  mentioning,  among 
other  details  of  the  ceremony,  that  they  carried  the  body  three 
times  around  the  house  in  which  it  was  to  be  buried,  he  says  : 
'^Tliey  laid  the  corpse  in  his  tomb  in  a  sitting  position,  with  his 
face  towards  the  east,  .  .,  . ;  he  was  dressed  in  his  finest  apparel, 
having  his  gun  and  pouch,  and  trusty  hiccory  bow,  with  a  young 
panther's  skin,  f^ull  of  arrows,  along  side  of  him,  and  every  other 
useful  thing  he  had  been  possessed  of  .  .  .  His  tomb  was  firm 
and  clean  inside.  They  covered  it  Avith  thick  logs,  so  as  to  bear 
several  tiers  of  cyprqss-bark,  and  such  a  quantity  of  clay  as  would 
confine  the  putrid  smell,  and  be  on  a  level  with  the  rest  of  the  floor. 
They  often  sleep  over  those  tombs,  which  with  the  loud  wailings  of 
the  women  at  the  dusk  of  the  evening,  and  dawn  of  the  day,  on 

7  Hi-toi y  of  Alabama  by  Albert  James  Picket,  Vol.  1,  p.  8.    Cliarloatown,  1851. 
f*  Jlistuire  do  la  romiuctc  dc  Flori«le,  etc.,  p.  I'M.    A.  la  llaye,  1735. 
'•*  nartram'd  Tiavelu,  p.  ol.'},  Pliiladelpliia,  17U1. 
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beiiclies  close  by  the  tombs,  must  awaken  the  memory  of  their  re- 
lations very  often  :  etc.,  etc."^*^ 

In  the  graves  opened  by  us  the  above  account,  Avith  one  or  two 
trilling  exceptions,  was  curiously  verified  :  in  fact  the  exceptions, 
inasmuch  as  they  probably  resulted  from  natural  causes  may  be 
said  to  confirm  the  account.  Thus,  although  the  bodies  had  been 
doubled  up  and  proba))!}'  buried  in  a  sitting  posture,  it  was  not 
possible  to  say  in  what  direction  they  "  faced  ;"  for  the  reason  that 
the  bones  were  found  in  a  confused  heap,  just  as  they  might  have 
fallen  when  the  ligaments,  which  hehl  them  in  place,  finally  gave 
way.  Nor  were  there  any  traces  of  the  *'bark  lining,"  or  ''the 
covering  of  logs  ;"  but  this  may  well  have  been  owing  to  decay. 
The  fact  that  fragments  of  "logs"  that  had  undoubteill}'  been 
used  in  the  manner  indicated  were  found  by  the  ollicers  of  the 
Kentucky  Geological  Survey,  in  the  central  chamber  or  grave  of 
a  mound,  situated  on  the  Kentucky  side  of  Cumberland  Gap, 
leaves  no  room  for  doubting  the  accuracy  of  the  early  chronicler. 
But  it  is  unnecessary  to  pursue  this  branch  of  the  subject  farther. 
The  interments  themselves,  not  less  than  the  manner  in  which 
they  were  nuide,  harmonize  with  the  other  evidences  of  occupa- 
tion, and  both  are  found  to  be  in  accord  with  the  historical  account 
of  the  origin  and  use  of  such  elevations.  In  fact,  within  certain 
limits  the  chain  is  believed  to  be  complete.  Garcillasso  asserts 
positively  that  in  the  time  of  l)e  Soto  the  Florida  Indians,  among 
Avhom  were  the  Achalaquo  or  Cherokces,  did  l)uild  sucli  inountN, 
and  in  1773,  two  hundred  and  thirtv  vears  later,  Jiartrain  found 
the  Cherokces  inhabiting  substantially  the  same  region  that  they 
did  in  the  time  of  I)e  Soto,  and  using  one  of  these  mounds  as  the 
•site  of  the  council  chamber  in  their  town  of  Cowe.  Side  bv  side 
Avith  this  historhcal  resume,  if  we  arranj^^e  what  nniv  he  called  the 
'^  facts  of  the  mound,"  we  shall  find  that  the  internal  evidences  of 
its  occupation  as  a  place  of  residence  are  conclusive ;  that  the 
mode  in  which  the  interments  within  it  were  made  was  similar  to 
that  practised  at  one  time  among  the  Cherokces;  that  the  circle 
or  oval  of  cedar  posts  surrounding  the  top  .corresponils  with  the 
account  given  bv  Bartram  of  a  council  chamber  built  and  in  use 
by  the  same  people,  and  if  to  this  be  added  the  fact  that  the  mound 
stands  on  the  headwaters  of  the  Tennessee,  formerly  known  as 

i»  IlUtory  of  the  Amciicun  Indians,  p.  1&2,  London,  1773. 
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"the  river  of  the  Cheraqiii,*'i^  and  in  a  region  of  country  that,  so 
far  as  we  know,  was  always  held  by  them,  it  will  be  seen  that  a 
strong  presumptive  case  is  made  out  in  favor  of  the  known  origin 
of  this  particular  mound. 

That  the  Cherokees,  in  the  time  of  Bartram,  were  *' ignorant  by 
what  i>eople  or  for  what  purpose  these  artificial  hills  were  raised," 
may  well  have  been  true,  and  yet  not  weaken  the  force  of  the  argu- 
ment. The  recollection  among  savages  of  events  that  happened  in 
past  generations  is  admitted  to  be,  at  best,  a  very  unsafe  criterion  ; 
an<l  as  the  Cherokees  were  among  the  first  of  the  southern  group  of 
Indians  that  were  brought  into  contact  with  the  whites,  it  is  prol)- 
able  that  they  lost  the  habit  of  building  mounds  at  a  very  early 
day,  just  as  in  later  times  they  abandoned  some  of  their  clierished 
customs  connected  with  the  burial  of  the  dead.*-  The  habit  once 
discontinued,  the  memory  of  it  would  soon  fade,  even  if  their 
"  wandering,  unsettled  disposition ;  their  so  frequently  breaking 
up  their  old  towns  and  settling  new  ones  "  ^^  had  been  better  calcu- 
lated than  they  were  to  strengthen  and  preserve  the  recollection 
of  past  events  or  the  purity  of  their  customs.  These  facts  go  far 
towards  explaining  the  ignorance  of  the  Indians,  in  IJartram's 
time,  of  what  their  ancestors  may  or  may  not  have  done  fifty  or  a 
hundred  years  before ;  but  even  if  the  explanation  should  not  be 
considered  satisfactory,  it  will  hardly  justify  us  in  offsetting  the 
ignorance  of  a  band  of  savages,  of  events  in  which  their  progeni- 
tors are  supposed  to  have  taken  a  part,  against  positive  evidence 
of  the  fact.  For  these  reasons,  among  others,  it  is  not  believed 
that  this  negative  testimony  is  entitled  to  any  weight  when  bal- 
anced in  the  scale  against  the  historical  evidence  and  the  facts  of 
the  mound  ;  nor  can  it,  in  any  way,  invalidate  the  conclusion  that' 
in  this  particular  instance,  it  is  not  necessar}'  to  look  beyond  the 
historic  epoch,  or  the  Cherokee  Indians,  in  order  to  find  a  mound- 
builder. 

As  to  the  precise  age  of  this  mound,  or  the  date  of  the  burials, 
nothing  farther  will  probably  ever  be  known.  The  evidence  of 
the  remains  themselves  is  vague  and  uncertain,  and  there  seems  to 
be  nothing  else  left  on  which  to  base  a  conjecture.  At  the  time  of 
our  visit  the  mound  was  in  cultivation,  as  it  had  been,  ^^  off  and 

1^  See  Maps  in  Charlevoix,  Du  Pratz,  Adnir  and  others. 
"  History  of  Amer.  Indiuus,  p.  178.    London,  1775, 
u  Bortram's  TravcU,  p.  aui.    PliUadelpldai  17U1. 
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on,"  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  or  more.  I  was  told  by  Mr.  Ely 
tbat  a  "  large  "  black  walnut  tree  once  stood  upon  its  slope,  but 
that  it  had  been  cut  doivn  many  years  ago  to  make  way  for  the 
plow.  Not  a  vestige  of  it  remains,  not  even  tbe  roots.  From 
only  one  point  docs  there  come  a  ray  of  light,  very  faint  and 
uncertain  it  as  tme,  and  bearing  upon  the  date  of  its  abandon- 
ment rather  than  the  time  of  its  erection.  The  mound  stands  iu 
Powell's  valley,  on  tbe  line  of  what  is  known  as  "Boone's  path," 
and  is  probably  near  the  route  traversed  by  that  a<lventnrer  when, 
in  17C7,  he  first  made  his  way  througli  Cumberland  Gap  into  what 
is  now  known  as  the  State  of  Kentucky.  As  that  beautiful  valley 
Boon  became  a  thoroughfare,  it  is  lianlly  probable  that  the  mound 
V.HS  ever  permanently  occupied  after  that  time. 

The  accounts  quoted  above  of  the  manner  of  interring  the  dead, 
as  practised  among  the  soutiicrn  Indians,  leave  but  little  to  be 
added  save  in  the  way  of  a  detailed  description  of  the  articles  found 
in  the  ditferent  graves,  all  of  which  differed  among  themselves,  as 
was  to  have  been  expected,  with  the  age,  sex,  and  occupation  of 
tbe  person  with  whom  they  were  buried.  Thus,  in  grave  No.  1, 
contuinJDg  the  IkxHcs  of  the  two  chddren,  aged  respectively  about 
two  and  seven  years,  were  found  among  other  tilings  tbe  up])er 
canine  of  a  black  bear,  showing  undoubted  marks  of  fire,  and  two 
quarts  of  shell  beads  of  different  sizes  and  shapes,  made  chiefly 


I.    MiiACiim  So.  VrS'. 


from  the  columcllte  of  the  Strombus  gi'gaa  and  the  Bwtycon  per- 
versiim,  though  other  shells  were  undoubtedly  often  used.  The 
figures  which  ai-o  given  above  atlbrd  a  very  gooil  idea  of  the  dif- 
ferent forms  of  the  beads  found,  though  they  by  no  means  repre- 
sent the  extremes  in  size.  In  this  particular  they  range  all  the 
way  from  l"™  to  18  in  thickness,  and  from  2  to  IC  in  diameter; 
and  e^'cu  this  docs  not  reach  the  limit  of  similar  beads,  as  there 
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ait  ii>C'cimens  in  tlie  Pi-alrf-lv  Mii«ciim  at  Camliriil'ro.  obtained 
l]«::i  nioun'ls  in  this  same  settion  of  country,  more  than  duiil»le 
ti.».  size  of  the  largest  fit:iire«l  aViove.  Many,  perhaps  a  large  per- 
C'-ii'iitie  of  the^e  ]K*a«ls.  an«l  auiong  Ihein  some  of  the  sniall^-st  in 
>!z«-.  >liow  iij'li>pntal»h*  marks  of  having  heen  drilli'l  from  opposite 
ei.  1*.  thu-j  eoii finninji  lh»r  ohservations  of  Profcs-^or  Wvman  ; 
:;i.'i  in  thi>-*i'  ca^^e**  in  \\liicii  tlie  columella  njav  havi*  heen  boreil  in 
Mocks  an«l  >uli*»equently  cut  into  pieres  of  the  <le-.ire«l  length,  as 
lii«;  two  grooved  >pe'imen<  sot-n  in  the  backgroini«l  uf  the  engrav- 
ii.L'  wouM  .scfni  to  in«li«:iU*  u\ts  >ometimes  <]one,  tln-re  i<  eviih'nce 
ti.al  each  >p«cinien  ^^a■^  \vi.»rke«l  separately  and  tlu-  end*  and  >ides 
gyonnd  down  luXt,  thr  n-^jniri-d  sizes  anil  >haprs.  This  it>elf  was 
ii'.t  a  sniall  r.hdt'rl:ikin:i.  and  when  we  consider  the  extreme 
n::i]iitene>s  of  many  of  the  specimens,  and  the  almo-^t  incredil»lo 
ij  .iii>-er.s  in  which  thev  are  found  it  will  readilv  he  seen  what  a 
\:  *L  amount  of  patient  lahor.  iind  what  a  high  degree  of  skill  and 
<!«.liiacy  in  manipulation  Wi-re  necessary  to  the  pro'luction  of  these 
tie.i-ures  of  Indian  art.  I'pon  this  point,  n(»t  K'^s  than  with  re- 
g.-.r-l  to  their  g<*neral  distrihution  and  great  value  the  early  writers 
<i'.  liOt  leave  anv  room  thv  doubt.  From  New  Kngland  to  Louisiana, 
ill  A  throui:hout  the  whole  of  the  Ohio  Vallev  thev  were  everv- 
V. ^jie  f<nind  in  more  or  less  abundance,  and  were  eithc'r  worn 
:i*  ornamtmts  or  uM'd  as  monev.  As  monev  it  was  known  as 
}\\in,j,tun,  J\"ih\  or  H'nuioiik,  an<l  was  as  poti'Ut  for  good  or  evil 
tl;<n  as  now.  "-With  it,"  according  to  the  old  chronicler,  *' you 
ni.'iV  buv  skin>.  furs,  .slave's,  or  anvthing  the  7/<<//«//<x  have  ;  it  beinji 
\\.i'  Mammon  (as  our  ^loney  is  to  us)  that  entices  and  persuades 
ti.cm  to  do  anything,  and  part  with  everything  they  possess,  ex- 
{■i\'X  tiieir  chihlren  for  slaves  .  .  .  "With  this  thev  buv  olF 
murders;  and  whatsoever  a  man  ma}'  do  that  is  ill,  this  Wantjumi 
will  quit  him  of,  and  make  him  in  their  opinion  good  and  virtuous, 
though  never  so  black  before."     It   was  made  of  a  ''vast  great 

slu'll ground  on  stones  and  other  things smaller 

tjjan  the  small  end  of  a  tobacco-pipe,  or  a  large  wheat-straw."    The 

b«»iiijg  was  done  with  a  'Miail  stuck  in  a  cane  or  reed and 

r(»lled  continuallv  on  the  tliigh  with  the  riirht  hand,  holdinjr  the 
b;i  of  shell  with  the  lefl."^^  In  earlier  times  implements  of  stone 
and  iicrhaps  otiiers  e<]ually  primitive  were  doubtlessly  used.  This 
"  rc.'.i.k  was  of  two  sorts,  or  rather  of  two  colours,  for  both  are 

**  Luwrou's  llistuij  ol  Curoliun,.  p.  IIU.    London,  171S. 
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niti<1e  of  one  RIipII,  tlioiigli  of  (Afferent  [larta  ;  one  is  a  dark  Piirple 

Cylnuler  .iiul   the   other  a  nliile iiuieli   resembling  the 

Eiifflish   Jti'glas, iKjiiiyf  oiic-tliirtl  of  aii    inch    long  and 

about  a  qiiiirter  in  diameter.  Tbe  daik  colour  in  the  dearest," '-'  it 
being  awonling  to  Lawsoii,  of  twice  <lie  value  of  the  white.  In 
view  of  this  fact  and  of  the  general  ilistribution  of  lioth  sorts  of 
bead»,  it  is  perhaiis  a  little  .singular  that  in  the  whole  of  this  col- 
lection wliieh  numbers  many  hundrcls,  there  is  not  one  colored 
si>ecinien.  In  fait,  dining  a  somewhat  longlhunod  Gxpei-ii'nt-e  in 
nimiunging  the  monnits  and  caves  in  Kentneky  and  Flast  Tennessee, 
it  has  never  lieen  my  lot  to  lind  onc.uinde  of  purple  shell,  or  in- 
deed of  any  oilier  colored  material,  e.'icept  on  two  occasions  when 
two  beads  of  cainiel  coal  were  found,  one  in  a  cave  on  Station 
Creek,  Clailwnie  County,  Tennessee,  and  the  other  in  Ilatnited 
Cave,  Ivlnionson  County,  Kentneky. 

There  weie  also  found  two  sliell-pins,  one  of  which,  made  from 
the  columella  of  llic  Ititxi/cijii  jienvrsum,  is  ol"""  in  length  and  has 

Fig.  3.  FlK-  J. 


n  comparatively  sharpened  point,  whilst  the  other  is  hhint,  and 
measures  itS"""  in  length.     In  tlie  latter  the  spiral  (ji-oovo  is  still 


»  Tlie  IIUtoiT  Biiil  Pre: 


le  of  Virgiuiu,  Bvuk  111,  Clinp.  12.    Loailon,  ITiU. 
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presen-ed.  But  the  most  interesting  of  the  articles  taken  from 
this  grave  was  an  engraved  shell  made  from  the  most  dilated  por- 
tion of  the  Stroynbus  gigas,  and  carved  on  the  convex  side  into 
the  likeness  of  a  human  face.  It  measures  138"^  in  length  by 
120  in  breadth.  It  is  perforated  with  three  holes,  "the  two  upper 
of  which  are  surrounded  with  circles  and  represent  eyes  ;  between 
these  is  a  raised  ridge  of  shell  in  place  of  the  nose,  and  below 
this  is  a  third  hole,"  ^^  which  is  just  above  a  series  of  lines  that 
were  probably  intended  as  the  mouth.  Four  lines  parallel  to  each 
other  during  three-fourths  of  their  length,  begin  at  the  outer 
comer  of  the  eye  and  are  zigzagged  to  the  lower  jaw,  where  they 
are  drawn  to  a  point  The  concave  side  of  the  shell  is  perfectly 
plain  and  still  preserves  its  high  polish,  though  the  right  portion 
of  the  face  on  the  carved  or  convex  side  shows  the  sad  effects  of 
time  and  exposure. 

Ornaments  of  the  above  material  and  the  same  general  style  of 
workmanship  are  not  uncommon,  and  are  described  with  some  ex- 
actness in  the  early  writers.  Lawson,^'''  saj's  the  Indians,  "often- 
times make  of  this  Shell  a  sort  of  Gorge,  which  they  wear  about 
their  Neck  in  a  string  ;  so  it  hangs  on  their  Collar,  whereon  some- 
times is  graven  a  Cross,  or  some  odd  sort  of  Figure,  which  comes 
next  in  their  Fancy,"  and  Beverl}'^^  gives  an  engmving  of  an 
Indian  in  summer  dress,  of  whom  it  is  said :  "  At  his  P^ar  is  hung 
a  fine  Shell  with  Pearl  Drops.  At  his  Breast  is  a  Tablet  or  fine 
Shell,  smooth  as  polished  Marble,  which  sometimes  also  has  etched 
on  it,  a  Star,  Half  Moon,  or  other  Figure,  according  to  the  maker's 
fancy.  Upon  his  Neck  and  Wrists  hang  Strings  of  Beads,  Peak, 
and  Roenoke,"  and  Adair,^^  who,  aside  from  his  Avild  notions 
about  the  identity  of  the  American  Indians  with  the  lost  tribes  of 
Israel  is  a  trustworthy  guide,  says  :  *'  the  American  Archi-magus^ 
wears  a  breast-plate,  made  of  a  white  conch-shell,  with  two  holes 
bored  in  the  middle  of  it,  through  which  he  puts  the  ends  of  an 
otter-skin  strap,  and  fastens  a  buck-horn  white  button  to  the  out- 
side of  each."  But  it  is  useless  to  multiply  quotations  in  order  to 
give  an  idea  of  what  can  be  much  better  understood  by  an  exami- 
nation of  the  engraving  given  above  or  of  those  which  may  be  found 

1*  Fifth  Aununl  Report  of  the  Teubodj  Museum  of  American  Archaeology  and  £th> 
nology,  p.  IG.    Boston.  1872. 
1"  llintory  of  Carolina,  p.  r.«3. 

I''  The  History  and  Present  State  of  Virginia,  Book  III,  p.  8. 
^^  Adair,  History  of  the  American  Indians,  p.  81.    Loudon,  1775. 
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in  the  w©rk  of  Col.  C.  C.  Jones,  jr.,  on  the  Southern  Indians. 
At  page  502  of  that  work,  by  way  of  illustrating  a  most  interest- 
ing chapter  on  shell  ornaments,  he  has  represented  two  of  these 
gorgets.  One  of  them  is  rather  small  and  perfectly  plain,  whilst 
the  other  is  somewhat  larger  and  highly  ornamented  with  lines 
and  dots  carved  on  the  concave  surface  of  the  shell,  which  are  to 
be  "regarded  rather  as  the  expressions  of  the  rude  fancy  of  the 
workman,  than  as  indications  of  any  intelligent  designs  or  pic- 
tographic  idea."^^  In  the  Peabody  Museum,  there  are  several 
similarly  carved  shells,  obtained  from  mounds  in  Eastern  Tennes- 
see. On  some  of  these  a  rattlesnake  is  car\'ed ;  others  are  almost 
fac-similes  of  the  one  here  figured,  whilst  on  others  a  still  ruder 
attempt  is  made  at  representing  the  human  face.  In  all  of  the 
specimens  examined  it  is  a  peculiarity  worthy  of  note,  that  the 
convex  side  of  the  shell  is  used  when  the  human  face  is  represented, 
whilst  in  other  styles  of  ornamentation  the  figures  are  carved  on 
the  concave  surface.  These  articles  were  all  found  mixed  up  with 
the  bones,  in  close  proximity  to  the  crania. 

By  reference  to  the  engravings  it  will  be  seen  that  many  of  the 
articles  are  in  an  imperfect  condition.  The  lapse  of  years  and  ex- 
posure in  shallow  graves  and  moist  earth  have  caused  the  decay  of 
the  polished  surface  of  the  shell,  so  that  nothing  remains  but  a 
soft  white  material  something  like  chalk.  Fortunately,  however, 
there  are  enough  left  to  show  how  they  were  made,  and  to  justify 
by  their  beauty  the  high  appreciation  in  which  they  were  held, 
and  the  patient  labor  necessary  to  bring  them  to  perfection. 

These  were  all  the  articles  saved  from  this  grave,  though  there 
were  others  of  the  several  different  sorts,  among  them  two  more 
gorgets  and  several  additional  pins.  Unfortunately,  however,  they 
were  so  extremely  soft  that  many  were  lost  in  the  mere  act  of 
picking  them  out,  and  the  caving  in  of  the  wall  before  we  had  ex- 
hausted the  contents  of  the  grave,  mashed  all  that  were  left  into 
one  indistinguishable,  dough-like  mass.  These  beads  and  pins  do 
not  differ,  either  in  material  or  workmanship,  from  those  found 
some  years  ago,  in  the  same  section  of  country,  by  the  Rev.  E.  O. 
Dunning,  and  fully  described  by  Professor  Wyman  in  the  Fifth 
Annual  Report  of  the  Museum.  The  shells  of  which  they  "were 
made  were  all  brought  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  or  the  Atlantic 
shores  of  the  Southern  States,  and  represented  in  those  early  days 
a  value  that  cannot  be  too  highly  estimated. 

90  Antiqnitios  of  the  SouUiern  IndianSi  p.  616.   New  York,  1873. 


Tiie  more  importniit  bonos  of  those  liotlies,  inchuling  tlio  upper 
and  lower  jaws,  liaviii'j  licun  dried  and  tlioroiiglilj' saliiralixl  with 


aelv        I  oog        wc  found  to  bo  in  n  very  good  state 

of  1  e  e    a  ou  Ihou^U    he        u  a  were  uufortiuiatety  l>rukGU  to 
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]>icco9  at  tliC  time  of  the  acciiloiil,  ami  cannot  be  pnt  togolher. 
There  is  notliiiijr  iioctilinr  nboiit.  niiy  of  them,  and  for  iM-^ht  that 
niil>ejirs  to  the  eontrnry,  tlicy  might  liave  belonged  to  any  healthy 
white  chililron  of  thu  same  ngea.  It  is,  perhaps,  a  matter  worthy 
of  note,  to  finil  such  ii  wraith  of  ornsuiK'nt  buried  with  children, 
as  it  Hceins'lo  show  that  llic  Indian  mothers  then,  as  now,  did  not 
hesitate  to  lavish  upon  t!ii;ir  little  ones  all  that  they  had  that  was 
rare  and  beautiful. 

Grave  No.  2  containeil  wli.it  is  believed  to  have  i>een  the  Ixxly 
of  a  woman.  A  few  shell  beads  only  were  found  with  these  re- 
mains, wbieh  were  much  decayed.  The  skidl.  catalogue  Nmntier 
!>,74C,  very  nuich  H.ittened  fmrn  behind,  w.im  fortunately  preserved 
and    its   measurements  will   be  fonnd   eleeuliei-e,  tabulated    with 


those  of  other  crania  that  h.ive  iieen  received  during  llie  yeiLr, 
The  Lnmcri  were  perforated,  but  the  tiliiie  showed  no  signs  of  flat- 
tening. 

Giave  No.  3  socms  to  have  been  the  tomb  of  a  warrior,  as  the 
remains  indicated  great  muscular  development.  "With  them  wore 
buried  a  beautiful  siicar  point  of  qnarlzile  liV""  in  length  includ- 
ing the  tang  and  5:;"""  iii  breadth  ;  also  a  gracefully  shaped  lanco 
bead  or  dagger  of  chalceilony,  13<>"'"  in  length  and  38"""  in 
breadlh,  and  a  polished  bi-concave  discoidul  elono  made  of  sand- 
etoue.    This  specmieii  is  not  exactly  symmetrical,  Uioiigh  pi-ob- 
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ablj  as  near  it  as  the  refractory  nature  of  the  material  and  the  im- 
perfect character  of  the  tools  at  the  disposal  of  the  ancient  workman 
would  permit.  It  measures  111"°*  through  the  longest  diameter, 
107'"'"  through  the  shortest,  and  44'"'"  in  thickness.  The  concav- 
ities, also  circular  in  form,  are  sunk  in  the  centre  of  each  side, 
and  are  about  C8"*™  in  diameter  with  an  average  depth  of  about 
11""».  The  partition  wall  between  the  two,  is  about  22'"'"  thick. 
The  sides  are  bevelled  from  the  circumference  of  the  concavity  • 
down  to  the  outer  or  rolling  edge  which  is  about  20"™  broad. 
These  stones  are  generally  known  as  "chungke  stones,"  and  are 
supposed  to  have  been  used  by  the  Indians  in  playing  that  game. 
The  perfect  polish  of  the  edges  of  some  of  them,  it  is  true,  weighs 
against  this  conclusion  ;2i  but  the  objection  loses  much  of  its 
force  in  consideration  of  the  fact  that  the  ground  on  which  the 
game  was  played  was  carefully  prepared,**  so  as  to  offer  the  least 
possible  amount  of  resistance  to  the  rolling  stone  and  thus  reduce 
the  chances  of  chipping  or  breakage  to  a  minimum.  In  giving  an 
account  of  the  game  Adair  says :  that  it  was  j[)layed  on  "  a  square 
piece  of  gi'ound  well  cleaned,  and  fine  sand  is  carefhlly  strewed 
over  it,  when  requisite,  to  promote  a  swifter  motion  to  what  they 
throw  along  the  surfixca  Only  one,  or  two  on  a  side,  play  at  this 
ancient  game.  The}'  have  a  stone  about  two  fingers  broad  at  the 
edge,  and  two  spans  round :  each  party  has  a  pole  of  about  eight 
feet  long,  smooth,  and  tapering  at  each  end,  the  points  flat.  They  ' 
set  off  abreast  of  each  other  at  six  yards  from  the  end  of  the 
pla3'-ground ;  then  one  of  them  hurls  the  stone  on  its  edge,  in  as 
direct  a  line  as  he  can,  a  considerable  distance  toward  the  middle 
of  the  other  end  of  the  square :  when  they  have  ran  a  few  yards, 
each  darts  his  pole  annointed  with  bear's  oil,  with  a  proper  force, 
as  near  as  he  can  guess  in  proportion  to  the  motion  of  the  stone, 
that  the  end  may  lie  close  to  the  stone — when  this  is  the  case, 
the  person  counts  two  of  the  game,  and,  in  proportion  to  the 
nearness  of  the  poles  to  the  mark,  one  is  counted,  unless  by  meas- 
uring, both  are  found  to  be  at  an  ecjual  distance  from  the  stone. 
In  this  manner,  the  players  will  keep  running  most  of  the  da}-,  at 
half  speed,  under  the  violent  heat  of  the  sun,  staking  their  silver 
ornaments,  their  nose,  finger  and  ear  rings ;  their  breast,  arm,  and 

91  Ancient  Monuments  of  the  Mifisisslppl  Valley,  p.  222.    Washington,  1848. 
^  ^Vntiquitlos  of  the  Southern  Inilhins,  p.  342. 
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VFTi&t  plates,  and  even  all  their  wearing  apparel,  except  that  which 
barely  covers  their  midcllc.23 

The  Indians  were  much  addicted  to  this  game,  and  In  some  one 
of  its  different  forms  it  seems  to  have  had  a  most  extensive  range. 
The  Cherokees,  Natchez  and  other  tribes  belonging  to  the  South- 
ern group  of  Indians,  as  we  have  seen,  indulged  in  it  to  great  ex- 
cea|.  It  prevailed  among  the  Ohio  Indians  under  the  name  of 
Tchung-Kee ;  Mr.  Catlin  found  it  existing  among  the  Mandans 
and  other  tribes  of  the  Missouri  ;2'*  the  Mohave  Indians  of  to-day 
have  it  in  a  very  similar  form  which  they  know  as  the  game  of  the 
"hoop  and  pole"^^  and  under  the  name  of  viaika  it  prevailed 
in  the  Sandwich  Islands.-^  Of  the  stones  with  which  it  was  played 
we  have  different  descriptions,  some  of  which  may,  perhaps,  be 
sulliciently  close  to  establish  their  identity  with  that  class  of 
implements  to  which  custom  has  attixed  the  name.  Du  Pratz 
seems  to  have  had  our  specimen  in  his  eye  when  he  describes  it  as 
being  "round  and  flat,  about  an  inch  thick,  with  the  edge  some- 
what sloping."  27  Lieut.  Timberlake  says  the  stone  used  by  the 
Cherokees  was  "  round,  with  one  flat  side,  and  the  other  convex ;" 
and  other  writers  speak  of  it  as  **a  bowl,"  or  "being  in  the  shape 
of  a  truck."  *^'='  Later  and  more  satisfactory  evidence  is  fur- 
nished by  the  Rev.  J.  B.  Fin  ley,  who  states  that  among  the  tribes 
in  Ohio,  "with  which  he  was  acquainted,  stones  identical  with 
those  above  described,"  i.  e.,  in  ancient  monuments  of  the  Missis- 
sippi Valley  "were  much  used  in  a  game  resembling  the  modern 
game  of  ten-pins.  The  form  of  the  stones  suggests  the  manner 
in  which  they  were  held  and  thrown,  or  rather  rolled.  The  con- 
cave sides  received  the  thumb  and  second  finger,  the  forefinger 
clasping  the  periphery."*-*  This  witness  is  endorsed  by  Mr.  Squier, 
and  his  evidence  would  seem  to  be  decisive  of  the  matter.  Adair 
bears  testimony  to  the  value  of  these  "  hurling  stones,"  as  he  calls 
them,  in  the  following  strong  language,  which  would  perhaps  be 
entitled  to  more  weight  if  one  of  these  very  stones  which  we  have 
attempted  to  describe,  had  not  been  found  in  a  mound  buried  with 

<"  IliHtory  or  American  Indinns.  p.  403.    London,  1776. 

*«  Smithsonian  Cuntribiitious  to  Knowlurlge.    Vol.  II.  Note  to  p.  130. 

30  Niitive  liaccB  of  the  Paciilc  States.    Vol.  I,  Note  to  p.  517.    New  York,  1874. 

M  Eighth  Annual  Koport  of  the  Peabody  Museum,  p.  22.  et  ttq. 

*T  Ilibtory  of  Louisiana,  Vol.  II,  p.  230.    London,  1703. 

3"  Quoteil  in  Antitiuitics  of  the  Southern  Indians,  p.  H16,  et  teg. 

»  Ancient  Monuments  of  the  Mississippi  Valley,  Note  to  p.  223. 
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tlic  (lead.  Speaking  of  the  stones  used  in  bis  day  lie  sa3's :  "  they 
were  time  immemorial  rubbed  smooth  on  the  rocks  and  with  pro- 
digious labor ;  tliey  are  kept  with  the  strictest  religious  care,  iVom 
one, generation  to  another,  and  arc  exempted  from  being  buried 
with  the  dead.  The}'  belong  to  the  town  where  the}'  are  used, 
and  are  carefully  preserved." ^'^  There  were  also  found  in  this 
grave  a  wine-glass  full  of  white  quartz  pebbles,  about  the  size  of 
n  small  pea,  lying  in  a  little  pile  b}*  themselves,  the  use  of  which 
can  only  be  conjectured.  The  cranium,  number  9,740,  of  the 
IMuseum  catalogue  was  in  an  excellent  state  of  preservation,  as 
were  many  of  the  important  bones  of  the  body.  Aside  from  the 
strong!}'  marked  indications  of  the  muscular  attachments  there  was 
nothing  abnormal  about  these  remains,  save,  perhaps,  a  small  bony 
excrescence  on  the  fibula  and  tibia  of  the  same  leg,  which  looks  as 
if,  at  one  time,  it  might  have  extended  from  one  to  the  other. 

'•*••  Uif\i)iy  of  AinL-rican  Imlians,  i».  402.    LomloD,  1775. 


ON    THE 

ART  OF  WAR  AND  MODE   OF  WARFARE 


OF  THE 


ANCIENT    MEXICANS. 


By  ad.  F.  BANDEUER. 


Ni>T  only  the  history  of  Ancient  ^Mexico,  but  the  true  condition 
an<l  <lo«z;rce  of  culture  of  its  aborijj:inal  inhabitiints,  are  yet  but 
imperfectly  known.  Nearly  all  architectural  remains  have  disap- 
peared ;  the  descendants  of  the  former  aborigines  have  modi- 
fied their  phm  of  life,  and  we  are  almost  exclusively  retbiced,  for 
our  knowledge  of  ^lexican  antiijuities,  to  the  printe«l  and  written 
testimony  of  tho*e  who  saw  Indian  society  at  Mexico  either  at  tho 
tiuie  of,  or  not  too  long  after,  its  downfall.  But  these  authors, 
whether  eye-witnesses  of  the  conquest,  like  Cortes,  Bernal  Diez 
did  Castillo,  Andres  de  Tapin,  and  others  ;  or  missionaries  sent 
to  New  Spain  at  an  early  date. —  as  Toribio  of  Benavent  (Moto- 
linia),  Sahagun  or  (towards  the  close  of  the  IGth,  or  beginniug  of 
the  17th  century)  Acosta.  Davila,  Mendieta,  iind  Tonpiemada, — 
they  are  sometimes,  on  many  ([uestions,  in  direct  op[><>Mtion  to 
ench  other.  Thus  the  uncertainty  is  still  increased,  and  the  most 
ditlicult  critical  labor  heaped  ut)on  the  ?>tu<lent.  Furthermore,  to 
magnify  the  task,  we  are  [)laced  in  i)resence  of  several  huiian  wri- 
ters of  the  IGth  and  17th  centmies  (like  Duran,  Te/ozomoc,  and 
Ixtlilxochitl),  who  disagree  with  each  other  on  the  most  important 
questions,  quite  as  much  as  the  Spanish  authors  themselves.    . 

It  may  appear  presumptuous,  while  knowing  of  the  existence  of 
such  dilliculties,  to  attempt  the  descrii)tion  of  even  a  single  fea- 
ture of  life  of  Mexico's  Jbrmer  Indirin  Societv.  Still,  while  en- 
gaged  upon  translating  the  Mexican  chronicle  of  Fernando  do 
Alvarado  Tezozomoc  into  the  PLnglish  language,  I  was  so  struck 
b}'  the  picture  which,  unintentionally  perhaps,  that  author  exhibits 
of  the  condition  and  organization  of  the  Mexican  tribe,  that  I 
could  not  refrain  from  investigating  more  closel}'  several  features 
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of  that  organization.  The  condition  of  Mexican  society,  which 
is  commonly  given  as  subject  to  a  monarchical,  nay,  even  to  a 
despotic  rule,  appears  from  the  relation  of  Tezozomoc  as  one  of  a 
military,  or  rather  warlilve  community.  Every  feature  of  their 
military  action  is  intimately  connected  with  their  civil  life,  I 
could  not  resist  the  temptation,  therefore,  to  make  the  military 
institutions  of  the  Mexicans,  their  mode  of  warfare,  the  subject 
of  special  investigation,  trusting  that  the  results  of  this  investi- 
gation, however  defective,  would  not  be  utterly  useless  in  promo- 
ting our  knowledge  of  the  true  condition  of  ancient  aboriginal 
society  on  this  continent. 

The  Mexicans  proper,^  better  known  as  the  "Aztecs  "  of  Mex- 
ico, belonged  to  the  highest  order  of  sedentary  or  "  Village  "  In- 
dians. Still,  tear/are,  and  not  agricxdtare^  appears  to  have  been 
their  chief  occupation.  They  were  essentially  a  tribe  of  ivarriors^ 
who,  as  long  as  they  were  weak  and  hemmed  in  by  foes,  sulisisted 
on  fish,  birds,  and  aquatic  plants,^  while,  as  soon  as  successful 
sallies  from  the  lake-centre  began  to  extend  their  sway  and  power, 
the  Mexicans  commenced  also  to  live,  in  a  great  measure,  upon 
the  produce  and  industrial  resources  of  subjected  tribes.  During 
their  migration,  from  a  region  lying  north  of  the  present  state  of 
Durango,  in  Mexico,^  to  the  centre  of  the  high  table  land  of  that 
republic,  they  had  subsisted  upon  the  scanty  crops  which  they 

i  We  adhere  to  Uie  appellation  **  Mexicans  "  out  of  deference  to  a  custom  established. 
^Afexira,  or  AlvxUin  would  be  more  correct.  The  former  is  u^ed  by  a  dii^tinguig^hed 
scholar,  Senor  Alfredo  Chavero,  of  the  city  of  Mexico.  (See  his  •*  Calendario  Aztcca.") 
The  etymology  of  the  names  '*Azteca,""Aztlantlaca,"and  others,  is  foreign  to  the  pur- 
pose of  ihit<  essay. 

"  See  Juan  de  Torquemada  (''Los  Veinte  y  un  Libros  Rituaies  y  Monarchia  Indiana 
"cou  el  Origcn  y  Guerra  de  Ioh.  ludios  occiden tales,"  Madrid,  17-23.  Bania*8  reprint 
of  the  original,  which  appeared  in  ](313),  Lib.  11^  cap.  XI,  i>p.  Vi  and  IK),  of  1st  volume. 
(He  adds  that  the  art  of  llohing  was  unknown  to  the  agricultural  tribes  of  the  Valley 
previous  to  the  coming  of  the  Mexicans.)  Also,  Fray  Die^so  Duran  (IIiRt<tria  de  las 
ludias  de  Nueva  Espana  y  li^las  de  Tien-^  flrmc,  written  about  157i>-bl,  and  published 
by  Sr.  Jos^  F.  liamirez,  Mexico,  IWI),  vol.  I,  chap.  IV  and  V. 

■Fernando  de  Alvarado  Tezozomoc  (Crouica  Mexicana,— published  in  vol.  IX.  of 
Kinghborough's  Antiquities  of  Mexico),  cliap.  I,  p.  5,  "mas  de  las  tlerras  y  monies  que 
**  hoy  habitan  los  Chichimecas,  (|ue  es  i>or  Santa  Barbara."  Duran,  in  speaking  of  the 
"seven  caves "(Chlcomozloc).  from  which  tlie  Nahuatl  tribes  (Mexicans  included)  all 
pretended  to  issue,  says :  "  These  caves  are  in  Tcoculuacan,  otherwise  called  Azllan,  a 
*'  country  which  we  all  know  to  be  towai-ds  the  north,  and  connected  with  Florida." 
(Cliap.  I.  p.  8.)  "  They  went  over  and  through  all  the  country  of  the  Chichimecas,  over 
*'thc  new  lands  and  plains  of  Cibola."  (Chap.  II,  p.  21.)  Cibola,  as  it  has  been  sug- 
gested, was  the  name  given  to  Zuni,  a  pueldo  btill  extant  in  New  Mexico.  (See  "His- 
*'  torie  of  the  Great  ami  Mightie  Kingdom  of  China,  and  the  situation  thei-eof,  etc.,  etc.," 
translated  IVom  the  Spanir^h  of  the  Pailre  Juan  Gonzalez  de  Mendoza  (1588),  by  K. 
I'arke,  and  republished  by  the  Ilackluyt  Society,  In  its  volume  of  1853.  (2  volumes.) 
Zuiii :  "  the  Spaniards  do  call  it  Cibola." 
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might  occasionally  have  raised,  as  well  as  upon  the  chase.  But 
during  this  very  period  also,  their  chief  divinity  and  subsequent 
principal  idol,  Huitzilopochtli,  god  of  war,  is  reported  to  have  ut- 
tered these  prophetic  wor^s :  "And  I  was  sent  on  this  journey,  and 
*'  my  office  it  is  to  carry  arms,  bows,  arrows,  and  shields ;  war  is  my 
"  chief  duty,  and  the  object  of  my  coming.  I  have  to  look  out  in 
**  all  directions,  and  with  my  body,  head  and  arms,  have  to  do  my 
"  duty  in  many  tribes,  being  on  the  borders  and  hnng  in  wait  for 
*^  many  nations,  to  maintain  and  to  gather  them,  although  not  gra- 
'*  ciously."  Proceeding  to  state  a  number  of  objects,  subsequently 
given  to  the  Mexicans  in  tribute,  he  closes  as  follows :  "All  this  I 
"  shall  own  and  hold,  for  I  am  sent  after  it,  it  being  my  office,  and 
"  I  came  for  this  purpose."  ^  Imbued  with  a  spirit  of  which  this 
utterance  is  merely  a  legendary  form,  the  Mexicans  made  their 
appearance  among  the  agricultural  tribes  of  the  valley  of  Mexico 
as  a  crowd  of  famished,  but  desperate,  intruders,  were  received  as 
such,  and,  after  a  brave  resistance,  compelled  to  take  refuge  in  a 
naturally  isolated  spot  of  dry  land,  surroundeil  by  swamps  and 
marshes.^ 

In  this  defensive  position,  which  the  Mexicans  subsequently 
converted  into  the  strongest  one  ever  occupied  by  Indians  up  to 
the  IGth  century,®  they  carefully  nurseil  and  developed  their  war- 

^Tezozomoc  (Cap.  I,  p.  6).  Joseph  de  Acoeta  (Hietoria  natural  y  moral  de  las  In- 
dias,  lf(06.  Lib.  VII,  chap.  IV,  p.  45(»)'  M.  Brasseur  de  Boiirbonrg  (*'  Popol-vnh, 
*'  Intr.,  p.  137  and  p.  140.'*)  intimatea  Ilultzilopoclitli  to  be  a  myth  common  to  all  the 
aborigines  of  Central  America  in  general. 

'The  f*pot  to  which  the  Mexicans  fled,  and  which  BnbBerjncntly  became  the  nuclcns 
of  Tenuchtitlan,  and  of  Tlntilulco,  was  dry  landy  in  the  midbt  of  canes  and  reeds.  (Tc- 
zozomoc,  cap.  I,  p.  6,  "porque  el  dia  que  Uegaron  a  esta  lagima  Mexicana,  en  medio 
"  de  ella  estava,  y  tenia  un  sitio  de  tierra.  y  on  el  una  peiia.")  Fray  Geronimo  de  Men- 
dleta  (Historia  ecclesiastica  Indiana,'*  published  by  my  most  C8teeme<l  fi'iend,  Seiior 
J.  G.  Icazbalceta.  the  learned  Mexican  scholar,  in  1870.  Lib.  II.  cap.  XXXIV,  p.  148. 
**  T  luego  se  hlci^ron  fuertes  en  este  sitio,  tomamlo  ])or  muralla  y  ccrca  las  agnas  y 
"omboscadas  do  la  Juncia  y  carrizales  y  matorrales  de  que  cstaba  entonces  ])oblada  y 
**  Uena  toda  la  laguna,  que  uo  hallaron  el  agua  dcscubierta  sino  en  sola  una  enorucijada 
"  de  agua  limpia  desocupada  de  los  matorrales  y  cariizales,  formada  a'  manera  de  una 
**  aspa  de  San  Andres.  Y  cast  al  medio  de  la  encrncijada  hallaron  un  penasco").  Tor- 
quemada  (Lib.  II.  cap.  X,  pp.  01  and  03.  **£n  este  lugar  se  ranchearon  (como  decimos 
**en  el  llbro  de  los  roblacionen)  hacieudo  unaa  pobres,  y  pequ^iias  choyas,  rodeados 
"  de  carrion,  y  Espadaiias,  que  ellos  llaman  Xacalli,"  etc.,  etc.  (Acosta,  Lib.  VII.  cap. 
YII,  p.  46r>.  **....  y  diyidiendose  una  parte  y  otra,  por  toda  aquella  espestinra 
*<  de  espadafias,  y  carrizales,  y  Juncia  de  la  laguna,  commengaron  &  buscar  por  las  sefias 
**  de  la  revelacion  el  lugar  tan  deseado.") 

0 There  was,  to  my  knowledge,  but  one  similar  position:  that  of  Atitlan,  in  Guate> 
mala.  (See :  Segunda  Kelacion  por  Pedro  de  AJyarado  ft  Hernando  Cortes,  28  July, 
1924,  pp.  4G0,  4^31  and  4(S'2,  of  Vol.  I,  of  **  Historiadores  primitives  de  Indias,"  by  Don 
Enrique  de  Vedia,  Madrid,  ISSrl.)   That  tribe  was  regarded  as  very  fierce,  also. 

Report  Peabody  Museum,  II.    7. 
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like  customs  and  propensities.  War,  at  first  defensive,  afterwards 
offensive,  became  the  life  of  (he  tribe.  Religion  demanded  it  for 
its  bloody  ri^es  ;  revenge,  so  deeply  rooted  in  Indian  natui-e,  called 
for  it  at  every  moment.  But  especially  was  it  required  for  the 
subsistence  of  the  tribe,  whose  increasing  numbers  could  not  live 
from  agriculture  on  the  scanty  soil  allotted  to  them,  and  who, 
therefore,  were  compelled  to  depend  upon  the  spoils  gathered  from 
inroads  upon  their  neighbours.  //'  there  icas  no  irar  iri  jirogress, 
the  Mexicans  deemed  themstlces  ''/(//e.**^  We  may  therefore  pre- 
sume that  the  military  organization  of  the  Mexicans,  their  prepa- 
rations for  warfare,  and  the  mode  of  the  latter,  are  features  of 
importance,  and  worthy  of  serious  attention. 

Every  male  of  the  Mexican  tril>e  was  born  a  warrior.  When 
still  a  babe  iiis  father  placed  alongside  of  the  child  a  small  bow  ^ 
and  some  arrows,  in  token  of  its  future  duties.  There  was  no 
military  caste  at  Teuuchtitlan  or  Mexico  ;  with  the  exception  of 
children,  old  people,  inlirm  or  crippled  persons,  and  sometimes 
priests,  every  one  had  to  go  to  war.  Boys  fifteen  years  old  were 
taken  along,  and  in  some  instances  it  was  even  directed  **  that  no 
^*  youth  over  fifteen  years  of  aijre  should  remain  ;  that  all  had  to 
''  go,  except  chihlren  and  old  i)eople."^  Thus  there  was  no  '^stand- 
ing  army"  the  availal)le  force  being  comi)osed  of  all  the  able- 
boilied  men  of  the  tribe  of  Mexico.'" 


'Te/ozoinoc  (C'ap.  XXI,  p.. "VJ).  •*  Pa-a'los  nlarunos*  nfios  ilijo  cl  rcy  Moctezunui  il 
'•  Zilina«'o;itl  TIacMok'll/.iii  K*'iHTal  y  <>y<lor:  parctcuiu  que  lia  niiu'lio8  ilias  <\\w  c.->taiiio.s 
"iiiuy  in'.U'i'oH."^  Tlii>  term,  "Mle,"  applie??  to  iho  hu*k  of  any  war,  since  inunediatt^ly 
tln-realhrr  the  w.ir  agani>t  Chah'o  waii  kimlhMl  by  Iho  niu.-t  wuntun  la'ovoi'ation  on  the 
part  «>r  tfie  Miixican"*, 

"  Fr.  X.  Cl.iviKiMo  (St^.ria  ilel  Mfssico.  (.Vsena,  ITJfO.  Lib.  VI,  nap.  XXXVI).  Fran- 
ci*i<"o  L<»i)t'/ «lo  Utnnara  C'lli^lona  Kcneral  «lo  la-^  Inilia.?."  .Se»:(»n<l  jiart, '*  Cinnjui.-ta 
••lie  Mtrji<'«'."  cuntaiiietl  in  the  r,<>ni;riioii  of  ViMlia,  votnnic  I,— "This  «lone,  ihey  put  in 
"  the  riKtit  hauil  of  the  child,  an  arrow  it* a  boy,  n  sliuttle  it' a  girl,  to  mark  thaP  he  would 
•'havi'  lo  improve  by  the  u-e  (d'arms,  and  she  by  spinning  ami  weaving."  p.  i;is.  Vidia, 
I).  ToHpicniada  (Lib.  XIII.  cap.  XX.  p.  I'lO.  id'  Vtd.  JI,  siiys  this  wa-*  done?  four  dtiy.s 
nllerlhe  birth  of  the  child).  L'lavigero  intimates  that  only  those  children '' vvhose  fa- 
ther.s  were  warriors.''  received  the  token,  but  thi-*  is  not  nt  all  confirmed.  Motoltnia 
(*' Ili^toria  de  lo>  IndiO"^  de  la  >»uev.i-E-p:ina*' in  *'(;<dec(ion  «le  I>oriimentos  para  la 
•' JIif»toriu  i\i'  Mexico,"  by  >ei'ior  Ica/.baleela,  Mexico,  ISiMJ,  volume  L  •*  V  entonccs  si 
*'era  varon  poni.inle  una  t>aeta  eii  la  mano,  ...  el  varou  ]>or(iue  fuese  valiente  jtara 
"deiender  ii  .•'i  y  a  la  i)atria,  ponpic  Ins  truerras  eran  mny  ordinarias  cada  ano."  Tra- 
t;id«»  I,  irap.  V,  p.  .'»7).    There  were  no  here«litary  prote^si^)n.-  or  trades,  hi  to  .say. 

"Tezt'zomoc  (Cap.  LXXXIV,  i».  Ul,  antl  cap.  XCI,  p.  \br^),  Ac»>bla  (Lib.  IV,  cap. 
XXVI,  pp.  UJand  44.5). 

J"  What  the  (.iermans  call  ".-/////^//iiiwc  Tn7*ry>///VA^"  existed  among  the  Mexicans  on 
the  mo.«.t  extensive  .scale.  JJut  their  forces,  although  always  reaily,  never  went  jhinna- 
fitntly  outbide  of  the  pueblo,  for  they  were  not  numerous  euougb,  aud  did  not  gather 
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"We  have  not  the  slightest  reliable  indication  concerning  tiie 
strength  and  nnmbers  of  that  forced  ^  This  point  is  as  vague  and 
indefinite  as  the  number  of  the  population  of  the  pueblo  itself. 
Both,  being  closel}'  connected,  sutier  from  the  same  contradictions 
and  exaggerations.^-^  It  is  true  that  a  ''guard "of  10,000  men  is 
mentioned  as  having  occupied  always  the  square  of  the  main  tem- 
ple ("teocalli'*).^^  But,  aside  from  the  grossly  exaggerated  num- 
bers, "guards,'*  in  the  sense  of  a  military  body  doing  permanent 
dut}',  were  unknown  to  the  Mexicans.***  The  scanty  mention  of 
a  body  guard  of  Montezuma  appears  an  imaginar}'  tale  if  we  look 
for  its  presence  where  and  when  it  should  have  been  most  con- 
spicuous :  at  the  meeting  of  Montezuma  and  Cortes  on  tiie  cause- 
way,*'* and  when  Cortos  carried  that  chieftain  away  from  his  house 
as  a  hostage.  It  is  an  established  fact,  that  only  unarmed  Indians 
met  Corti'S  on  his  entrance  to  Mexico,  and  it  is  equally  positive, 
that  no  ''  guard  "  came  to  Montezuma's  rescue. 

stores  in  sufllricnt  qunntiticH  for  such  n  purpose.  Within  the  pueblo  of  Mexico  there 
was  no  need  of  bciii;^  aruRMl,  an<l  therefore  every  Mexican  went  unarmed  in  the  pueblo. 
The  "guards"  of  which  Honiara  and  Uernal  Dicz  both  si>eak.  never  exidled.  See  Go- 
mara  ("En  la  ciutlad  iiadie  trae  arnia-*,    ....    "  p.liJ.).  vol.  J,  Vedia). 

"  N<»t  evi'U  llernal-l)iez  contain.-^  a  statement.  Fenuuido  tie  Alva  Ixtlilxochitl  ("  IJe- 
"laciones  hi>toric.as,"  Jtelacion  Xllla.  in  V«>|.  IX  of  Lord  Kinjr-boroui;hV  AntiquiticK 
of  ^lexico,  -'De  la  venida  de  lo.-*  Esi)ai'iole>,"  tran>late<l  al-o  into  the  French  by  Mr.  Tor- 
uaux-C(»mpans,  and  ]iubli>hed  nniler  the  t;tk'  of  •'Cruautt^  Horribles  des  couquerant.ri 
••du  Mexique.'' in  the  Ibst  .-erie**  of  his  in^.^tinuible  coUtTtion  of  transjalions)  say-. : 
"the  Mexicans  lo.>t  over -ilO.oiHj  men'"  durinjr  the  sie^e  of  Mexico.  The  t>nly  rea^«)na- 
ble  approximate  I  found  in  Dunin  (Hist,  de  las  Indias.  etc.,  caj).  XXXVIl.  pp.  *2>7  and 
2i<S).  Uefore  the  Mexicans  (ineluilinj:  Te/.cu<'.o  and  Tlacopan  and  the  <»lhers  «tf  the 
Talley)  .•set  out  against  Michhnacan.  in  I  IT'.',  they  eonnled  their  fonres  and  found  -Jl.OiH) 
men  ("allaron  que  auia  veinte  y  cnatr«»  mil  coml>atienles";.    This  is  p«)>silde. 

"The  population  of  M«'xi«'o  is  variou-sly  reportctl.  The  extremes  are:  <)O.Oi.iU  nou/it 
("ressaata  niil.i  habilaiori ")  of  the  *'.\nonymous  Con<iueror'' (Col.  de  J)oc..  Icazbal- 
ceta.    Vol.  I,  p.  :>'Jl;.  and  <'.u,0  >i)juniUies. 

'sThe  len;jfrli  of  the  wall>  of  that  .-quare  was  "one  fross-b«)\v  ^hot,"  a!ler  (.iomara. 
How  eouM  10,«XK)  men  remain  there  alimys,  besi<leb  tlie  prie.-ls  and  their  numerou>  as- 
Bi.^tants  ? 

i^-'Cinardas"  are  mentioned  by  IJernal-Dicz  del  Castillo  ("  Hi>loria  venladcra  de  la 
concjuista  de  Nueva-E-pa»'ia ''  in  vol.  II,  of  .Sr.  Vedia's  rollertion,  rap.  XrV^;  by 
(iomara  (.p.  .'M-2  of  vol.  I,  Vi-dia).  Torqnenia<la  (Lib.  II.  eap.  \I,  p.  .'>U,  vol.11  ,  and 
others.    lint  Cortes  an<l  An<lrt*«i  «le  Tapia  make  no  meniion  of  them. 

1'' Three  eye-wilne-ses  of  that  celebrated  meeting  have  described  it:  Corte-  ("Cartas 
de  Uidacion,"  in  Vetlia,  1.  "Carta  .Segunda,"  p.  I't).  IJerual-Diez  (Vetlia,  II,  cap. 
LXXXVIU,  p.  vS>),  and  Andre-  de  Tapia  ("  IJi;la<'i«»n  he<'ha  por  el  Senor  Andrew  «le  Tsi- 
pia,  >obn.'  la  co:itpii>ta  ile  Mexico,''  in  v«d.  II,  of  Icazbab^etaS  Col.de  l)o<'unn'nto.->, 
p.  .■>7^).  Neither  of  them  would  have  omitteil  to  notice  armed  men  among  the  Indians. 
ha<l  there  been  any  with  Monte/.nuja. 

The  Mexicans,  on  their  part,  could  not  have  failed  to  make  an  ostentatiou.i  di^-jday 
ofarmeil  soldiery,  had  tiicy  exi.^tcd,  when  they  met  the  armed  siraugerd  at  the  entrance 
to  the  pueblo. 
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(Cortes'  daring  and  successful  seizure  of  the  Mexican  chieftain 
was  easier  than  it  is  generally  supposed,  since  the  tribe  was  not 
prepared  for  it,  but  only  for  outside  enemies. )i® 

It  is  equally  untrue  that  any  Mexican  *'  garrisons  "  were  main- 
tained among  conquered  and  subjected  tribesJ'  The  military 
power  of  the  Mexicans  was  preserved  at  home,  in  a  latent  state, 
so  to  sa}',  but  still,  as  we  shall  hereafter  see,  ready  to  sally  forth 
at  a  signal  from  the  council  of  chiefs  directing  their  affairs.  But 
this  presupposed,  on  the  part  of  the  tribe,  systematic  training^ 
proper  armament^  and  a  peculiar  organization. 

At  an  early  age  the  boy  was  taught  the  use  of  the  bow  and  ar- 
row in  fishing  and  hunting  ;^^  also  the  use  of  the  dart  or  javelin. 
The  chasey  both  on  land  and  water,  was  an  introduction  to  the 
stern  duty  of  icar, 

^*  IxtlixochiU  ("  Ilistoire  des  Cbichim^ques  ou  dcs  nnciens  roifl  <le  Tezcuco/'  trans- 
lation  of  Mr.  Temaux-Conipans.  chnpter  )St.  '*A11  Uic  Spaniards  forthwith  ivtumed  to 
*'  then-  palace,  toifether  with  a  great  number  of  l(»rdi  of  the  city,  parents  and  fVlendu  of 
"  tho  King,  which  sought  to  read  from  his  countenance  whether  he  wi.shcd  them  to  free 
*' him  again).  The  same  author  (Kclaciou  Xllla.  *' TIic  nobility,  and  ail  the  military 
*'  cliiefn  of  Mexico,  dumblounded  by  this  occurrence,  returned  to  their  houses")-  <^o> 
mara.  wlio  (Vedia,  I,  p.  :U5.  "Coito  yguaida  de  Moteczuma,")  mentions  3,000  body 
guards,  forgets  them  completely  (p.  351)  when  he  relates  Montezuma's  capture.  Cortes 
(Carta-segnnda.  Vedia,  1,  p.  '27)  does  not  speak  of  any  guard  being  with  the  chief. 
Neither  does  A.  de  Tapia.  Col.  de  Doc.  II,  p.  580.)  The  capture  of  Montezuma  did 
not,  however,  have  Uie  desired  effect.  lie  was  not  as  powerAil  as  the  Spaniards  be- 
lieved.  and  Ids  influence  vanished  as  soon  as  he  was  a  prisoner,  aud  therefore  actually 
disiiualilled  for  office. 

I'ihe  bodies  of  Mexican  waniors  which  Cortes  may  have  met  at  different  places 
out-ide  of  Mexico  when  he  moved  upon  that  tribe  Uie  second  time,  were  not  garrison- 
ing  those  places,  but  simply  corps  sent  out  specially  against  the  Spaniards.  Neither  at 
Cenip'oal,  nor  at  Quiahuiztl^m,  had  he  met  garrisons  of  Mexican  troops.  In  the  flght 
wherein  Juan  de  Et^calante  was  killed,  natives  of  the  country,  and  not  Mexicans,  o\h 
posed  him.  Quauhpopoca  icua  not  a  Mexican  governor^  but  *'  chief  of  that  i)lace  called 
"Alnieria"  (Cortds,  Carta  Sog.,  Vedia,  I,  p. 20),  **  a  vassal  of  Montezuma"  (A.  do  Tapia, 
p.  57W),  '*  chief  of  Nahutlan ''  (Gomara,  p.  354)  (Clavigero,  lib.  VIIJ,  cap.  XXX). 

Iztapalapan,  Mexicaltzinco,  Iluitzilopochco,  were  not  held  by  Mexiciin  warriors 
when  Cortes  passed  through  tho^e  places.  On  the  route  fk'om  Ccmpoal  to  the  couflnes 
of  Tlaxcn'dlan,  through  a  country  overrun  formerly  by  the  Mexicans,  and  tributary  to 
them,  there  was  not  a  tiingle  speciflcally  Mexican  strongliold.  and  no  other  Mexicans 
or  Aztecs  wore  met  by  Cortes  than  messengers  and  collectors  of  tribute;  without  any 
armed  retinue  whatever.  No  Mexi(;an  force  Iiovered  about  the  conUnes  of  Tlaxcallan, 
their  mo»»t  dangerous  enemy,  or  **  occupied  "  Chalco,  the  most  warlike  and  unruly  tribe 
of  llie  valley,  which  Mexico  had  overpowered.  Only  the  fear  of  the  murderous  forays 
which  the  Mexicans  might  execute,  n-om  their  almost  invincible  stronghold  in  the  la- 
gune,  held  those  tribes  in  subjection ;  and  no  permanent  military'  occupation.  Tapia 
says :  "  lu  tlie  con<iuered  distiicts  they  put  stewards  aud  collectors,  and  although  their 
"own  chiefs  commanded  the  people,  they  were  below  ISifexicau  power."  (p. 679,  Col. 
de  Doc.  if.) 

1' A.  de  Humboldt  (**Vuos  des  Cordlll^res  et  monuments  dcs  peuples  indigenes  de 
''  r  Ami-rniue."  £d.  1810, 8vo,  torn.,  II,  p.  313).  Also,  **  Uaccolta  di  Mendoza,"  iu  Lord 
Kiugbborough. 
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When  fifteen  years  old,  the  youth  was  placed  in  charge  of  cer- 
tain chiefs^^  (the  "telpuchtlato"  or  "  achcacautin")  who  kept  them 
under  their  oversight  until  they  married.  They  were  educated  in 
communities  "  for  the  service  of  the  tribe  and  for  warlike  purpo- 
ses ;"  20  ^erc  allowed,  even  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  to  go  to  war 
either  armed  or  as  carriers  only ,21  and  had  their  respective  "  school 
houses"  C  telpuchcalco,"  houses  of  the  youth)  ;  one  in  each  of 
the  four  quarters  of  Mexico  which  formed  the  basis  of  the  tribe's 
military  organization,  as  we  shall  hereafter  see.  At  these  houses 
they  were  gradually  trained  to  the  handling  of  weapons.^^ 

There  were  no  regular  times  set  for  military  practice.  But 
every  twenty  days,  at  least,  there  occuiTed  a  religious  festival,  at 
which  the  warriors  appeared  in  full  costume,  and,  their  chiefs  in- 
cluded, they  ''  skirmished,"  showing  and  practicing  their  skill  in 
handling  arms.^    The  youth  were  not  only  invited  to  such  occa- 

1*  Idem :  *' A  quinze  ans,  le  p£re  pr^sente  deux  file  &  deux  difTi^rents  maitrcs  du  tem- 
ple et  du  cdlfge  militairef  ..."  The  boy  (Mexican  **pUtoDtli")  then  became  a 
youth  ("  telpuchtli "  —  Alonzo  de  Molina.  "  Vocabnlario  en  lengua  Mexicana  y  castel* 
lana.'*    Mexico,  1571.    Parte  Ila,  p.  97). 

**'Bornardmode  Sahagun  (*' Historla  universal  de  las  cosas  de  Nueva  Espaua.'Mn 
▼ol.  VII,  of  Lord  Kingsborongh,  lib.  III.  Appendix,  cap.  IV,  p.  118.  "  Y  asi  ot'recian 
*'la  criatura,  ft  la  casa  de  telpuchcalli;  era  su  Intencion  que  alii  se  criase  con  los  utros 
"mancebos  para  ^ervicio  del  pueblo  y  cosas  do  guerra.''  Also  cap.  V,  110).  Mendicta 
(Lib.  II,  cap.  XXIV^,  p.  124.  '*  Los  otros  se  criaban  como  en  cupltauias,  porque  en  cada 
**  barrio  habia  un  capitan  do  ellos,  llnmado  telpuehtlato,  que  quiere  decir  **  guarda  6 

"  capitan  de  los  mancebos Tanibien  tenian  por  si  su  comunldad.  sus  cusnd 

*'  y  tierras,  etc.,  etc.")  Telpuehtlato  signifies  *'  Speaker  to  the  youth  "  (f^oni  "  Telpuch- 
tli," youth,  and  **Uatoani,"  speaker.  Molina.  II,  p.  141).  Clavigero  (Lib.  VII,  cap. 
III).  Acosta  (Lib.  VII,  cap.  XXVII,  p.  444.  Para  este  efecto  a  via  en  los  t«mplos  cae-a 
**  particular  de  niiios,  como  cscucla,  o  pupilajo  distincto  del  de  los  mogos  y  mo^as  del 
"templo").  Tezozomoc  (Cap.  LXXI,  p.  121  and  LXXVIII,  p.  134).  ••Telpuchcalli"  is 
derived  fVom  **  telpuchtli,"  youth,  and  **  calli,"  house.  The  "achcauhtli."  to  which  we 
shall  refer  hereafter,  are  variously  designated,  even  as  priests  (by  3(endicta),  as  "cap- 
"  tains  of  the  guard  "  (by  Torquemada),  as  "  an  officer,  to  whom  they  (the  youth)  were 
entrusted"  (by  Clavigero). 

*i  Mendieta  (Lib.  II,  cap.  XXIV,  p.  124).  ''  Some  of  these  youth,  the  strongest  ones, 
*•  went  to  war,  and  the  others,  also,  went  to  see  how  the  force  practi<;ed  at  arms."  Te- 
zozomoc (Cap.  LXXI.  p.  121)  **and  all  the  youtli  examined,  such  as  had  not  gone,  went 
*'  along,  carrying  arms  and  supplies,  and  to  become  encouraged  by  the  feats  they  might 
'*  witness." 

««  Mexico  divided  into  four  •*  calpulli "  (••  barrios  "),  each  of  which  had  its  "  telpuch- 
calli,"—''where  the  achcaeauhtin  showed  and  taught  them  the  use  of  arms  and  how 
"  to  combat  valorously."    (Tezozomoc,  cap.  LXXI  and  LXXVIII,  p.  134.) 

>sFor  the  long  lifft  of  religious  fesUvals  of  the  Mexicans,  ordinary  as  well  as  extra* 
ordinar>',  we  beg  to  refer  to  almost  any  one  of  the  authors  of  the  IGth,  17th,  and  IStli 
centuries,  on  Mexico.  As  to  the  military  displays  and  exercises  during  the  feast.  I  re* 
fer  particularly  to  Antonio  de  Ilerrera  ('*  Historia  general  do  los  Ilechos  de  los  Ca»tel- 
**lano.s  en  las  Ir>la8  y  la  Tierra  Fivme  del  Mar  Oceano."  Edition  of  1730.  Decada  II. 
lib.  VII,  cap.  XI.  p.  187).  '*  Nobotly  was  allowed  to  caiTy  arms  about  the  city,  but  only 
'*  to  war,  to  the  chase,  or  when  on  guard  to  the  King.    On  days  of  festivities,  and  at 
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sions,  but  their  presence  was  obligatory,  that  they  might  see  and 
learn.  Besides,  as  often  as  war  was  proclaimed,  a  general  muster 
and  rehearsal  was  held  at  each  quarter Z-^"*  We  have  no  detailed 
report  of  such  exercises,  of  the  evolutions,  if  an}',  carried  out  by 
the  warriors,  but  an  incident  of  the  history  of  Mexico  may  furnish 
us  with  an  approximate  picture.  When,  in  1473,  the  tribe  of  Tlat- 
ihilco,  independent  at  that  time  from  Mexico,  agreed  upon  attack- 
ing the  latter,  they  practised  beforehand,  and  with  as  much  secrecy 
as  possible.--''  Setting  up  posts  of  hard  wood,  they  beat  against 
tlieni  with  tlieir  swords  and  clubs ;  they  sped  arrows  and  threw 
darts  at  thick  wooden  planks,  and  lastly  they  went  out  into  the 
lake  and  shot  at  birds  flying."^  This  may  be  supposed  an  illustra- 
tion of  the  manner  in  which  the  Mexicans  practised  at  arms. 

These  exercises  partaking,  frequently  at  least,  of  a  religious 
character,  they  ordinarily  took  place  at  the  squares  surrounding 
temples,  more  particularly  in  the  great  place  of  the  chief  "  house 
of  God"  (*' teo-calli ")  of  Mexico.-*^  Immediately  preceding  a 
foray  or  campaign,  warriors  and  youth  aggregated  there  also,  not 
only  to  practice,  but  especially  to  receive  their  weapons  out  of  the 

*'  other  timeH  nppoiutcd.  the  hitter  cnu<icd  the  young  men  to  practice  at  arms,  that  they 
*'  might  be  ready  for  war.  lie  even  net  out  premiums  to  thoRO  who  would  distinguish 
''themselves,  and  not  only  was  present,  but  sometimes  uf'Cd  the  bow  and  nwonl,  taking 
"  part  in  the  exercise.**."  Also  to  Torqueraada  (Lib.  X,  cap.  XIV.  p.  2;V),  of  2d  volume, 
but  especially  cap.  XI.  p.  Vfl.  "  En  esta  flef^ta  hacian  alartles,  y  C8caramugas  todos  los 
*-  ?)oldado8  y  llumbreu  du  Guerra,  donde  cada  qual  pretendia  aventajarse  al  atro;  y  se 
**mo8traban  muy  valientc.o,  y  ei^for^ados;  dc  donde  nacia  sefialarse  muchos,  y  aveutu- 
*'  rarse  &  casos  muy  peligrosob  "},  and  Mendieta  (Lib.  II,  cap.  XXXI,  p.  143). 

•-'<  Tezozomoc  (Cap.  LXXXIV,  p.  147,  and  cap.  XC). 

2*  It  is  well  known  that  the  Mexicans  had  formerly  divided  into  two  tribes :  the  Mex- 
icans proper,  of  Tenuchtitlan  (Tunuchcas),  and  those  of  Tlatilulco.  The  latter  never 
denied  ihuir  common  descent.  At  the  time  of  their  conspiracy  to  overthrow  the  Ten- 
nrhca  they  arc  said  to  have  agreed  upon :  '*  that  Mexicatl-Tenuchtitlan  should  be  ob« 
"literated,  and  Tlatilulco-Mexico  should  become  head  of  the  world"  (Tezozomoc, 
cap.  XLI).  It  is  not  devoid  of  interest  to  know  that,  as  late  as  1473  (the  year  7  *'calli"), 
or  only  48  years  previous  to  the  Spanish  conquest,  the  very  existence  of  the  Mexican 
power  became  seriously  threatened  by  a  small  tribe,  subsisting  as  an  independent  peo- 
ple within  musket  range  of  Mexico.  Thii  fact,  and  the  negotiations  of  the  Tlatilulca 
with  the  other  tribes  of  the  valley,  at  that  period,  furnish  one  of  the  best  illustrations 
of  tlie  loose  manner  in  which  all  the  tribes  subject  to  Mexico  at  the  time  of  Cortes  were 
bound  to  the  ^Mexicans.  After  the  overtlirow  of  the  Tlatilulcans  by  Axayacatl  of  Mex- 
ico, tlicir  pueblo  became  the  liah  "quarter"  (calpuUi),  and  under  Spanish  rule  it  bore 
the  name  of  •*  Santiago.'* 

a*  Tezozomoc  (Cap.  XLI).  Duran  (Cap.  XXXIII,  pp.  250  and  200).  According  to  the 
latter,  they  at  Iir.»t  practised  with  the  sling,  throwing  stones  against  a  wooden  image; 
he  does  not  mention  the  use  of  the  sword  or  club,  only  miMSilcs.  Otherwise,  both  au- 
thors apree  perfectly. 

'-•  Tezozomoc  (Cap.  LXXXIV,  p.  147).  llencra  (Dec.  II,  lib.  VII,  cap.  II,  p.  187,  of 
l^t  volume). 
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public  storehouses  connected  with  the  temples  of  each  tribal  sub- 
division/^^ 

The  name  given  to  these  public  store-houses  was  ''  houses  of 
darts"  (tlacochcalco).^  They  were,  probably,  not  limited  to  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  the  chief  temple,  but  each  subdivision  of  tlie 
pueblo  had  its  ''house  of  darts"  as  well  as  its  central  "teocalli."  ^o 
The  following  description  of  an  aboriginal  Mexican  *'  pueblo," 
furnished  by  a  missionary  who  arrived  in  New-Spain  as  early  as 

'"Tezozonioc  (Cap.  LXXI,  p.  121.     Imroediutely  preceding  the  foray  agaiuBt  Xoco- 

nochco,  "each  day  the  youth  went  to  the  quarters,  to  practise  at  the  school  of  arms, 

**  telpnchcalco    .    .    .    .    "    /f/cm,  cap.  LXX VI 11,  p.  I;i4).    The  AnonynufUS  ComjveroTt 

yrhose  rchition  is  contained  in  vol.  I  of  Sr.  Icazbah'ctji'H  "Col.  de  Docnmentos."  both 

in  the  original  Italian  taken  fVora  Kamnsio  ("  Relatione  di  alcune  cose  della  Nuova 

"Spagna,  &  Delia  Gran  Citt:i  di  TemeF<titan  Mensico.  fatta  per  uno  Gentil' homo  del 

**Siguor  Fernando  Cortese'*).  and  in  the  SpuniKh  translation  by  the  distinguished  Mex* 

lean  scholar,  says  (p.  3W,  "Dei  tempit.  d  Meschito  che  havevano"):  "Before  they  left 

*'(for  war),  they  all  went  to  the  principal  mosque  (*♦  meschita  maggiore  "—main  teocalli) 

"  and  provided  themhclvcs  with  the  arms  stored  over  the  main  entrances  "  (of  tlie 

square  around  the  temple).    We  have  few  positive  indications  as  to  the  true  situation 

of  the  »>tore-houses,  beyond  that  they  were  probably  connected  with  the  "school, 

houses  '*  ("  telpucticalco  ")i  and  therefore  with  the  temples.    Ton|uemada,  who  gives 

an  elaborate  description  of  the  chief  temple  of  Mexico  (Lib.  VIII,  of  2d  volume),  says 

(Cap.  XI,  p.  140):  "and  at  each  one  of  the  four  entrances  to  the  court  of  the  temple- 

^  there  was  an  extensive  (very  large)  hull,  connected  with  numerous  rooms  and  closets, 

"high  as  well  as  low,  which  served  as  houses  of  anns,  where  those  were  kept  together 

"with  the  ammunition.    For,  as  tliey  regarded  the  tem]>les  as  their  strongest  places, 

**  and  their  retreats  in  case  of  danger,  they  held  tliere  their  arms  and  means  of  defence." 

He  further  mentions,  under  the  uncouth  name  of  "Tlacochcalcoacatlyacapan,"  "an- 

"other  hall    ....    Here  they  kept  a  quantity  of  arrows  (or  darts, 'saetas^  which 

"  were  made  every  year,  auM  there  deposited  until  wanted.'*    See  also  Acosta  (Lib.  VI, 

cap.  XXVII).    Gomara  (Vedia,  I.    *♦  El  templo  de  Mejico,"  p.  W.)).     "  At  each  door  (of 

"the  fi>ur)  of  the  court  of  the  principal  temple  there  was  a  large  hall  sun*ound«d  by 

"high  and  low  additi<ms.     These  were  Ulled  with  arms,  like  imblic  and  communal 

"  houses,  for  the  temples  were  the  sfei'ongholds  of  each  pueblo,  and  therefore  contained 

"the  arms  and  ammunition."    Of  course  the  s<iuare  of  the  great  "  teocalli"  of  Mexico 

attracted  principal  attention. 

^''"Tlucochalco."  or  "  Tlacochcalli,"  derives  from  "  tlacochtli,"  dart,  and  "calli," 
house. 

'*»  Every  author  concedes  tliat  there  were  several  "  houses  of  arms"  at  Afexico.   Ber- 

nal'Diez  says  there  were  two  (Cap.  XCI,  p.  87,  of  vol.  II,  Ve<lia).    Gomara  ("  Casas  de 

armas,"  Vedia,  I,  jk  .34.'))  says:  "Montezuma  had  some  (rather  'several'  'algunas') 

houses  of  arms,  who.>e  blazon  were  a  bow  and  two  quivers  over  each  door."    Herrera 

(Dec.  II,  lib.  VII,  cap.  XI,  p.  186)  says;  "he  had.  not  one,  but  many  houses  for  the 

"keeping  and  storage  of  arms;"  (Dec.  II.  lib.  VII,  cap.  XVII,  p.  197)  he  copies  almost 

textually  Gomara's  statement  about  the  halls  over  the  entrances  of  the  court  to  the 

temple  of  Mexico,  and  ailds  also,  like  Gomara,  "  porcjue  los  temples,  aliende  de  que 

"  Servian  de  <;asji8  de  Oracion,  eran  las  Fortale^as  con  que  en  tiempo  de  Guerra  mas  se 

"deA^ndiaii,  i  tenian  en  ellos  la  municion.  i  Alinacen."     Treviously  he  says  (p.  IftJ): 

"  There  were  many  temples  In  Mexico;  according  to  the  parishes,  or  quarters,  of  which 

"there  were  many."    .See  also  MoUdinIa  (Trat.  Ill,  cap.  Vlil,  p.  1S8):  "porquo  tonian 

"muchas  casas  de  varas  con  sus  puntas  de  pedernal,  etc.,  etc"    It  shows  that  the 

storehouses  mere  di»tril>uted  over  the  pueblo,  and  not  only  limited  to  the  mtUn  temple, 

Cort<Ss,  when  he  burnt  Quauhpopoca,  emptied  for  that  purpose  the  ar&enals  of  the  main 
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1524,  gives  an  approximate  picture  of  the  distribution  of  these  ed- 
ifices, or  rather  clusters  of  buildings.^i 

"  They  called  these  temples  '  teocallis,'  and  we  found  all  over 
"  the  land  that  in  the  best  part  of  the  settlement  they  made  a  great 
"  quadrangular  court,  which,  in  the  largest  pueblo,  was  one  cross- 
"  bow  shot  from  one  comer  to  another,  while  in  the  smaller  places 
**  it  was  not  as  large.  This  court  they  enclosed  by  a  wall,  many  of 
^^  which  enclosures  were  with  battlements ;  the  entrances  looking 
"  towards  the  chief  highways  and  streets,  which  all  teiminated  at 
'*  the  court,  and  even,  in  order  to  still  more  honor  their  temples, 
*'  they  led  their  roads  up  to  these  in  a  straight  line  from  two  and 
"  three  leagues  distance.  It  was  a  wonderful  aspect,  to  witness 
"  from  the  top  of  the  chief  temple,  how  from  all  the  quarters  and 
"the  minor  places,  the  roadways  all  led  up  in  a  straight  line  to 
"  the  courts  of  the  teocallis,  .  .  .  the  devil  did  not  content 
'*  himself  with  the  aforesaid  teocallis,  but  in  each  pueblo  and  in 
*'  each  quarter,  as  far  as  a  quarter  of  one  league  off,  there  were 
''other  small  courts  containing,  sometimes  only  one,  sometimes 
"three  or  four  teocallis     .     .     .     ." 

The  arms  and  stores  contained  in  the  "  houses  of  darts,"  are 
often  regarded  as  having  belonged  to  the  chiefs,  or  so-called 
"Kings"  of  the  Mexican  tribe,  and  the  buildings  themselves  are 
mentioned  as  "  royal  storehouses,"  or  "  arsenals."  It  was  not  so, 
however.  The  arms  and  stores  belonged  to  the  people,  and  they 
were  under  the  control  of  certain  stewards  ("calpixca")  who  dis- 
tributed them  to  the  military  chiefs  of  the  tribe,  whenever  any  de- 
cision of  the  head-council,  or  any  sudden  emergency  required  it.^^ 

temple,  ^e  thoaght  thus  to  disarm  the  Mexicans,  burning  the  arms  (500  cartloads,  says 
Tdpia).  Herrera,  Dec.  II,  lib.  VIII,  cap.  IX,  p.  214  (*'  parecieodo  A  Uemando  Cortes, 
'*  que  era  mns  seguro  conacjo  quitar  las  armas  al  enemigo  pucs  la  ocasion  procente  era 
"  pura  ello  mui  aparejada  "),  together  with  that  chief.  But  he  only  empticil  one  of  these 
"  houses  of  ami8,"  aud  soon  found  out  that  the  Mexicans  had  several  others  left. 

"  Fray  Toribio,  of  Benavcnte  (Kingdom  of  Leon  in  Spain),  calling  himself  '*Moto- 
linla"  (poor,  unfortunate,  unhappy),  arrived  at  Mexico  about  the  17th  of  June,  L1f24. 
He  was  one  of  the  flrst  twelve  Franciscan  missionaries  sent  to  New-Spain.  The  above 
quotation  is  ft-om  his  "  Ilistoria  de  los  Indios  dc  Nueva-Espaiia,"  written  about  IMO. 
(Tratado  I,  cap.  XII.  pp.  S3  and  G5.)    He  died  on  the  9th  of  Aug.,  1509. 

»'i  The  "  calpixqui "  were  civil  functionaries,  stewards,  gatherers  of  tribute,  to  whose 
care  the  public  stores  were  entrusted.  The  name  is  generally  translated  as  '*  mayor- 
domo,'*  even  by  Molina  (Vocab.,  II.  p.  11).  Its  proper  signification,  however,  would 
be  derived  fVom  "tlacatl,''man,  and  ^'pixqui,''  "what  is  gathered  flrom  the  crops/' 
therefore  collectors  or  gatherers.  Tezozomoc  relates  that  before  the  foray  against  the 
tribes  of  Cuctlaxtlan :  ''Thus  the  calpixca  or  stewards  of  the  tribes  gave  to  their  quar- 
*'  ters  (stores  and  supplies  of  all  kinds,  too  numerous  to  mention).^'   (Cap.  XXXII,  p. 
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Even  ornaments  and  dresses  were  also  presented  at  some  of 
those  places. 33 

We  may  divide  the  armament  of  the  Mexicans  into  weapons  for 
offence  and  defensive  armour  for  protection. 

Among  the  offensive  arms  the  missiles  occupy  the  principal 
place,  as  we  may^  infer  from  the  general  mode  of  Indian  warfare, 
which  consists  in  striking  an  enemy,  if  possible,  from  a  distance, 
and  with  as  little  risk  to  the  assailant  as  possible,  too.  Darts  or 
javelinsy  hows  and  arrows^  slings  and  stones^  were  therefore  of  pri- 
mary importance  to  the  Mexican  warrior. 

The  dart  or  javelin  (^HlacoclUU^*  ^^tlatzontectli")  was  the  main 
weapon  of  the  Mexicans.^^  It  consisted  of  a  short  spear  made  of 
hard  and  elastic  canewood  (^^otlatr*)^  whose  point,  shaped  after 
the  manner  of  the  well  known  arrow-head,  was  mostl}'-  of  flint,  of 
obsidian,  and  perhaps,  occasionally,  of  copper.  This  point  or  head 
was  inserted  into  the  stem  or  rod  through  a  slit  at  its  end,  gummed 
in,  and  fastened  besides  by  a  strong  thread  wound  around  it.^s 
The  javelin  sometimes  had  two  or  three  branches  with  points,  so 
as  to  strike  several  wounds  at  once,^^*  the  warrior  often  had  it  tied 
to  his  arm  by  a  long  cord,  but  sometimes,  also,  he  carried  a  num- 
ber of  darts  loose.^^ 

49.)  BemaI'Diez  says  that  *<  mayordomos  "  had  control  of  the  "  houses  of  arms.''  (Cap. 
XCI,  p.  87,  Vedia,  il.)  At  their  head  was  the  "  Petlacalcatl,"  "  or  man  of  the  house  of 
chests,"  ft'om  "  petlacalli,*'  chest  or  box  made  out  of  canes.  Bcnial-Dlez  mentions 
that  functionary,  but  says  they  called  him  Tapia,  his  Indian  title  he  does  not  remem- 
ber (Cap.  XCI).    Each  tribe  subject  to  Mexico  had  a  *'  calpixqui "  residing  among  it. 

»»Tezozomoc  (Cap.  XXXV,  p.  35,  and  LXX,  p.  110). 

•*Tezozomoc  never  mentions  the  bow  and  arrow,  but  always  "varas  tostadas,'' 
"  varas  arrojadigae,"  ••  tlatzontcctli.''  Rods  hardened  by  Are  were  used  once  by  the 
Mexicans,  at  the  time  of  their  most  abject  misery,  when  fighting  for  the  Cuihua  against 
Xochiniilco  (Clavigero,  lib.  II,  cap.  XVI).  Even  the  poor  aborigines  of  the  Lucayos 
(Bahamas)  used  points  of  fish-bone,  and  not  simply  hardened  points  of  wood.  Men- 
dieta  (Lib.  II,  cap.  XXVI,  p.  130). 

»»  Gomara  ("  Conquista,"  p.  345.    Vedia,  vol.  I). 

"  Clavigero  (Lib.  VII,  cap.  XXIII). 

*7  It  would  be  difilcult,  otherwise,  to  account  for  the  number  of  darts  "  spent"  In  the 
engagements,  had  each  warrior  carried  but  one  Javelin.  Torquemada  (Lib.  VI,  cap. 
XXI.  p.  43)  mentions  a  sort  of  cross-bow  (ballesta),  which  he  calls  *'atlatl,"  by  the 
means  of  which  they  are  said  to  have  sped  their  darts  (**  que  tiraban  con  cierto  artifl- 
cio,  quo  Uamaron  Atlatl").  **AtIatl,"  however,  means  a  strap  (" amiento '*) fastening 
the  helmet  around  the  chin.  Mendieta  says:  **A1  principio  Juguban  de  hondas  y  varas 
"conio  dardos  que  sacaban  con  Jugaderas  y  las  tiraban  muy  reclas.''  **Jugadera" 
means  a  shuttle.  In  his  note  to  Dui-an  (Cap.  IV,  p.  31),  "inveutando  aqnel  modo  de  ar- 
*'  mas  y  varas  arrojudlzas  que  llamamos  flsgas.''  Sefior  Ramirez  says  "  Refl^rese  pro- 
"bablemente  al  arma  Mexicana  liamada  Atlatl,  especie  de  ballesta,  que  segun  la  tradi- 
"  cion  fU^  inventada  en  Tacubaya  ....*'  **Fisga*Ms  a  trident  or  harpoon.  The 
use  of  the  cross-bow,  tlicrefore,  by  the  Mexicans,  as  the  term  *'  ballesta ''  implies,  while 
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Bows  and  arrows  were  used,  probably,  by  every  warrior,  but 
tlic3^  were  a  less  convenient  weapon  than  the  simple  dart.^^  The 
bow  Q'tlauitolli")^^  was  made  of  the  same  wood  as  the  stem  of 
the  javelins  ("otlatl"),  its  length  varied  according  to  the  tribes, 
but  those  of  tiie  Mexicans  were  short."*®  The  chord  was  made 
out  of  the  hair  or  sinews  of  deer.  The  arrow  ("7)i/77")  needs  no 
description.  Sometimes  it  was  with  several  branches  or  heads. 
They  carried  the  arrows  in  quivers  suspended  from  the  shoulder. 
Poisoned  arrows  were  not  in  use  among  the  Mexicans.^^ 

Last  among  the  missiles,  though  not  least  in  importance,  were 
pebbles  and  stones,  thrown  by  slings  or  by  hand."**^    The  store- 

we  Bhall  not  deny  it,  appears  to  u»  not  yet  established  as  a  fact.  They  may  have  had 
Bonielhing  t<imilar  to  it,  however,  but  it  was  no  coniniouly  used  weapon,  and  we  would 
beg  to  suggest  tliat  tlie  ** invention"  of  the  "atlail"  at  Tacubaya  relates,  not  to  the 
cross-bow,  as  Sr.  llamircz  indicates,  but  simply  to  the  "harpoon"  (tlsga)  or  javelin 
fEistcned  to  its  carrier  by  a  long  rord.  The  Mexicans,  besidcH,  had  a  very  characteristic 
name  for  cross-bow  (Molina.  I,  p.  IHJ).  It  is  •*  tepuztlauitolli,"  composed  of  "  tepuztli," 
iron  or  copper,  and  ••  tlauitolli,"  bow. —  a  bow  of  ikon,— plainly  indicating  that  the 
weapon  became  known  to  them  only  after  or  during  the  con<iucst.  Gonzala  Fernandez 
de  Ovicdo  y  Vald^s  ''Historia  general  y  natural  de  Indias,"  written  towards  the  mid- 
dle of  the  l(»th  century,  but  published  in  ftiU  only  ISM.  by  the  Academy  of  Madrid, 
gives  (Vol.  Ill,  plate  I,  flgs.  2  and  .*()  a  drawing  of  an  instrument  ue^ed  by  the  Indians  of 
Cueva  (Coyba),  on  the  l2<thnius  of  Darlen,  for  throwing  their  darts.  He  says  (Lib.  XXIX, 
cap.  XXVI,  p.  127) :  '•  In  some  sections  of  the  country  the  Indians  are  warlike,  in  other 
"  sections  not.  They  hardly  ever  use  the  bow,  but  flght  with  m.icanas.  long  lances, 
**and  with  darts  which  they  throw  by  means  of  estoricaa  (a  kind  of  avientoa),  a  well- 
"  made  wooden  contrivance.  With  tliis  they  hurl  the  Javelin,  always  keeping  the  ♦  es- 
"  torica*  in  hand."  The  drawing  referred  to  represents  a  wooden  slide,  shorter  than 
the  dart  itself.  Tlie  latter  was  laid  on  it.  On  each  side  of  the  slide  there  was  a  ring 
through  which  they  passed  the  first  and  second  fingers,  holding  it  between  and  resting 
it  on  the  palm  of  the  hand.  This  gave  them  considerable  accuracy  and  power  in  throw- 
ing  the  dart.  An  uncouth  but  very  plain  representation  of  a  similar  contrivance  is 
found  on  plate  V  to  the  fifth  chapter  of  the  2tl  Treatise  of  Dui-iu,  thus  showing  that 
the  "atlatl"  was  nothing  else  fcut  Oviedo's  '^estorica."  Furthermore.  Mr.  F.  W.  Tut- 
nam.  Curator  of  the  Peabody  Museum,  identifies  the  *'atlatr'  in  all  probiibility  with 
the  "throwing  stick"  of  the  Aleutians  of  the  Northwest,  and  still  in  use  among  them. 

'"  Although  the  bow  and  arrow  ore  a  very  deadly  weapon,  the  dart  was  most  convc* 
niont,  and  therefore  most  popular  among  the  Mexicans;  at  least  to  open  the  combat- 
(Mendietii.  lib.  II,  cap.  XXVI,  p.  LK)). 

«"  Molina  (Vocabulario  I,  p.  13). 

4°Clavigero(Lib.  VII,  cap.  XXIII).  Some  tribes  are  mentioned  as  using  bows  ^ 
feet  long.  The  natives  of  Tchuacan  are  stated  to  have  been  extraordinarily  good  lurch- 
ers ( Mendieta,  lib.  II,  pp.  130  and  131). 

*^  There  is  no  trace  of  poisoned  arrows  north  of  the  Isthmus  of  Darien.  (See  "  Ro- 
'Macion  de  los  Sucesos  de  Pedrarlas  DiivUa  en  lus  provincias  de  Tierra  fimio  6  Castilla 
"del  oro,*'  etc.,  etc.,  **escrita  por  el  Adelantado  Pascual  do  Andagoya,'*  in  vol.  Ill  of 
"  Coleccion  de  los  Viages  y  Dc»jcubrimiento8,"  by  Don  Martin  Fernandez  do  Navarrete, 
Madrid,  1829.)  Also,  Podro  de  Cieza,  of  Leon  ("  Crouica  del  Peru,"  in  Vedia,  vol.  II, 
ca]).  VII,  p.  361). 

*^  Mcndietji  (Lib.  II,  cap.  XXVI,  p.  130).  Stones  were  picked  up  while  fighting  and 
thrown  at  each  otiier  in  the  flehl.  Tezozomoc  mentions  ** stones  sent  olT  with  cords'* 
("COD  cordelos  "),  otherwise  we  have  no  description  of  the  sling. 
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houses  contained  supplies  of  slings  (^^temathitV*)^^^  while  the  mis- 
siles themselves  were  accumulated  for  defence  on  the  flat  house- 
tops,^** or,  in  the  open  field,  taken  up  "  ad  libitum"  for  aggressive 
use.'*'' 

Next  in  importance  to  the  aggressive  missiles^  as  weapons  in- 
tended for  closer  quarters^  were,  to  the  Mexicans,  the  sivord  and 
club.  The  spear  {'^(epiiztopiUi" -^*^)  was  probably  not  an  orkjinal 
Mexican  weapon,  but,  while  thej'^  used  it  against  the  Spaniards 
towards  the  close  of  their  defence,  it  still  appears  to  have  been 
most  in  use  among  more  southerly  tribes. 

The  sword  ("  maccuahuitl ")  was  3^  to  4  feet  long,  and  4  to  5 
inches  widc**^  The  anonymous  conqueror  says:'*^  "In  order  to 
"  make  their  swords,  they  cut  out  a  blade  of  the  shape  of  our  tivty- 
"  handers^  but  with  a  shorter  hilt,  and  about  three  fingers  thick. 
"  They  cut  a  groove  along  the  edge,  and  insert  into  this  groove  a 
"  hard  stone,  cutting  like  our  blades  of  Toledo."  ^^  This  stone 
was  ohskUan  ("Iztli"),  and  the  edge  of  the  sword,  composed  of 
fragments  ''three  inches  long  and  two  inches  broad,"  became  at 
the  outset  as  sharp  as  a  razor.  These  fragments  were  very  firmly 
cemented  into  the  wood,  but,  although  the  sword  was  double- 
edged,  it  soon  became  transformed  into  an  ordinary  club,  since 
obsidian  is  very  brittle,  and  splintered  after  the  first  heavy  blows 
upon  iron  armour.  At  the  herjinniug  of  an  engagement,  this 
weapon  was  much  feared  by  the  Spaniards.^^    Tlie  warrior  carried 

«  Clavigero  (Lib.  Vll,  cap.  XXIII).  Motollnia  (Tratarto  III,  cap.  VIII.  p.  188).  Her- 
rera  (Dec.  II,  lib.  VII,  cap.  XI,  p.  187).  The  word  •'  teiuatlatl "  is  aifllcult  to  etymolo- 
gize. It  may  tlerivc  ftom  ••Teniae,"  in  »omehody^t  luinda,  and  "atlatl,**  strap,  or  from 
"Temalli,"  substance  or  body,  and  "  atlatl." 

<*Bcnial.I)icz  (Cap.  LXXXIII  and  CXXVI).  Cortes  (Carta.  Ilia.  Vedia,  I,  p.  41). 
Gomara  (Vedia.  I,  p.  373). 

"  Cort6s  (Cart.  lla.    Vedia,  I,  p.  ftO).    Mendieta  (Lib.  II,  cap.  XXVI,  p.  130). 

*"From  '•  tepuztli,"  iron  or  copper,  and  "topilli,"  rod  or  i)ole.  The  long  8pears  or 
lances  were  mostly  need  by  the  inhabitants  of  ChiapaB.  During  tlio  siege  of  Mexico, 
the  aborigines  defeniUng  it  us-ed  "long  lances  of  ours,  or  scythes  ('dalles,'  spearc), 
*'  much  longer  than  our8,  from  the  arras  which  they  had  captured  at  our  defeat  and  dis- 
**comflture  in  Mexico"  (Heiiial-Diez,  cap.  CLI;  Vedia,  II,  p.  178). 

*•  Clavigero  (Lib.  VII,  cap.  XXIII).  Bemal-Diez  (Cap.  LXII  and  LXV).  The  lat- 
ter calls  them  *'  er«pndas  do  dos  manos.'' 

<"  "  El  Conquistador  Anonimo  "  (•*  Col.  de  Doc.,»  Vol.  I.  p.  375). 

4"  See  also  Herrera  (Dec.  II,  lib.  VII,  cap.  XI,  p.  187).  Mendietn  (Lib.  II,  p.  130^. 
Motolinia  (Trat.  Ill,  cap.  VIII,  p.  188). 

<'*' Clavigero  pusitively  asserts  that  the  edge  was  of  ohaidiant  and  flint  could  never 
have  given  gu<'h  a  cutting  blade.  Mendieta  (Lib.  V,  Parte  II,  cap.  VII,  pp.  757  and  7W) 
callr*  the  sword  **macana,"  and  says  it  was  double-edged:  *'  cercada  de  navajas  dc  pie* 
dra  por  ambas  partes."  The  first  blows  were  terrific,  but  only  these,  then  the  edge 
broke.    See  Herrera  (Dec.  11.  lib.  VII,  cap.  XI,  p.  187.   **  i  eucouan  las  Espudus  de  Palo 
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his  sword  attached  or  suspended  from  the  wrist.^^  Clubs  ('*  quau- 
hololli")  may  have  been  also  in  use.  But  battle-axes,  or  any- 
thing like  the  Peruvian  "chumpi,"  do  not  appear  to  have  been 
known  to  the  Mexicans.^ 

If  now  we  turn  to  the  defensive  arms,  to  the  j)rotective  armour 
proper,  of  the  Mexicans,  we  meet  in  the  first  instance  the  shield 
("chimalli  ").  Not  the  merely  ornamental  shields  used  and  car- 
ried by  wamors  and  chiefs  on  festive  occasions  only,^  but  the 

"  con  agudos  Pedcmales,  cnfreridos  por  los  fllos.  .  .  .  qnc  dando  grandes  golpes  no  se 
*'  de^hacia;  cortaban  eu  lo  blando,  quanta  topaban,  pero  on  lo  «hiro  reeurtian,  como  oran 
**  108  fllos  muy  delgados  ")•  Clavigcro  (Lib.  VII,  cap.  XXIII).  •* The  first  blows  alone 
"were  fearftil,  an  the  edge  soon  wore  out."  (The  name  *'  Macuahuitl "  may  derive  from 
**inaitl,"  hand,  and  "  cuahultl,"  tree).  The  tables  accompanying  the  work  of  Duriin 
have  many  representations  of  the  maccuahintl.  The  "  handle  "  or  hilt  is  usually  formed 
by  a  ball  or  knob,  sometimes  by  a  ring. 

*»  H.  H.  Bancroft  (Native  Rac«B  of  the  Pacific  States  of  N.  America.  Vol.  II,  p.  411). 
If  wo  have  not  heretofore  quoted,  and  may  perhaps  not  quote  hereafter,  this  splendid 
compilation,  it  is  merely  because  we  revert  to  original  authoritiei^,  and  not  at  all  out  of 
disregard  for  the  highly  valuable  assemblage  of  data  which  the  distinguished  author 
has  Ai  mi  shed  to  science. 

*^  Mr.  Bancron  has  given  a  fine  illustration  of  a  club  used  by  some  of  the  Indians  of 
theprestnt  Republic  of  Mexico.  But  among  the  Mexicans  ]>roper,  the  swonl,  "maccu* 
ahuitl,"  was  the  most  common  and  fhiqncntly  used  weapon.*  Clavigero  figures  it  like 
the  blade  of  a  saw-fish,  with  teeth;  and  Tezozonioc  calls  it  "  espadai-te."  But  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  intention  of  tho  Indians  was  to  make  a  continiwus  btadt  (or 
edge),  and  not  a  row  of  teeth.  (Along  the  sea-coast  the  "  proboscis '' of  the  saw-fl:3h 
may  have  been  used  occasionally  as  a  weapon^  but  it  certainly  never  furnished  a  type.) 
The  Peruvian  "  churapi "  was  a  peculiar  weapon,  and  has  nothing  analogous  elsewhere 
on  this  continent.  It  required  both  hands  to  wield  it.  An  illustration  of  it  is  found  in 
Herrera,  Frontispiece  to  the  fifth  Decade,  where  tlie  portraits  of  thirteen  Yncas  are 
given.  Both  Manco-Capac  and  Viracocha  each  bold  a  **  chumpi "  or  spear  terminating 
In  a  broad  star,  like  the  '<  Morgenstem"  of  the  Swiss.  Some  authors  persibt  in  giving 
to  the  Mexican  swonl  the  name  of '<  macana,''  but  this  word  is  not  Mexican.  Neither  is 
it  Carib.  It  was  imported  fi-om  the  Antilles  by  the  Spaniards,  and  is  probably  *'  ama." 
Ton  Tschudi  '*  Peru.  Reise-skizzen  "  (St.  Gall,  1846)  describes,  vol.  2,  chap.  7.  p.  231,  tho 
macana  still  in  use  among  the  wild  Indians  of  the  Peruvian  "Montaiias,"  East  of  tho 
Andes.  He  says:  **the  sword,  macana,  is  also,  like  the  bow,  made  out  of  the  hard 
'*chunta.  This  wood  is  dark  brown,  very  hard  and  heavy.  The  macana  is  four  feet 
"  long,  one  inch  thick,  and  five  to  six  inches  bi-ond ;  at  the  handle  it  is  only  three  inches 
'<  wide  and  rounded,  both  edges  are  as  sharp  as  those  of  a  sabre."  The  same  author 
describes  also  the  club,  <*  matusino,"  of  the  same  tribes.  It  is  a  rough  imitation  of  the 
*' chumpi  '*  of  the  Incas,  deer-prongs  taking  the  places  of  the  metallic  star.  Its  length 
is  about  four  to  five  feet.  Duran  also  has  drawings  of  a  Mexican  club,  corresponding 
to  the  figure  given  by  Mr.  H.  H.  Bancroft. 

^*  These  shields,  richly  ornamented  with  featherwork,  were  used  at  great  festivals, 
at  the  dances.  Illustrations  are  given  in  Herrera,  Frontispiece  to  the  second  Decade, 
in  Clavigero,  and  especially  in  the  "  Raccolta  di  Mendoza,"  printed  in  Lord  Kingsbo- 
rough.  They  were  frequently  sent  as  presents,  and  among  the  presents  which  Curtis 
received  while  at  Vera-Cruz,  Gomara  mentions  once  twenty-four,  and  again  five,  of  such 
shiehls.  *'  Cinco  rodelas  de  pluma  y  idata,''  and  "  veiute  y  cuatro  rodelas  de  oro  y 
**pluma  y  aljofdr,  vistosos  y  de  mucho  primor"  (Vedia  I,  p.  322).  He  distinguishes 
them  f^om  the  war-shield  which  ho  describes  as  "  una  rodela  de  palo  y  cuero,  y  ft  la  re* 
**  donda  campanulas  de  laton  morisco,  y  la  capa  de  una  plancha  de  oro,  esculpida  en 
*'  ella  Vitcilopuchtli,  dios  do  las  batallas,  y  eu  aspa  cuatro  cabezas  con  su  pluma  ^  pelo, 
'*  al  vivo  7  desoUado,  qne  eran  de  leou,  de  tigre,  de  aquila,  y  de  un  buarro.^ 
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round,  small,  "  target,"  worn  by  the  "  brave  "  on  his  left  arm  and 
made  of  "  canes  netted  together  and  interwoven  with  cotton  '  two- 
"  fold,'  covered  on  the  outside  with  gilded  boards  and  with  feath- 
"  ers,  and  so  strong  that  a  hard  cross-bow  shot  could  alone  pene- 
"tratethem     .     .     .     ."^^ 

With  this  shield  they  warded  off  blows  in  close  combat,^^  and 
even  arrows  and  darts  at  full  speed.  Each  warrior  probably  car- 
ried his  own  shield,  although  it  is  sometimes  stated  that  the  ar- 
chers, while  shooting,  were  shielded  by  others.^  This,  however, 
would  nccessaril}'  imply  a  greater  progress  of  the  military  art 
among  the  Mexicans  than  we  may  safely  allow. 

The  remainder  of  the  protective  armour  of  the  Mexicans  is  in- 
timately connected  with  their  costume. 

The  ordinary  dress  of  a  Mexican  consisted  of  a  sleeveless  jacket 
C  huepil ")  fastened  on  the  right  shoulder,  and  of  the  breechcloth 
("maxtlatl").  The  head,  arms,  and  legs  from  the  knees  down- 
wards, were  bare.  A  mantle,  sliort  among  the  common  Indians, 
longer  among  the  chiefs,  completeil  the  costume.^"  Sometimes 
they  went  to  war  without  any  other  protection,  but  in  most  cases 
the  warrier  wore  a  frock  of  quilted  cotton,  about  three-quarters  of 

*<  The  "anonymous  conqueror"  (Col.  de  Doc,  Vol.  I,  p.  373).  Compare  Torque- 
mn<la  (Lib.  IV,  cap.  XXXI,  p.  423),  and  Clavigero  (Lib.  VII,  cap.  XXIII). 

^*  See  Uie  description  of  a  single  comltat  between  a  Cenipoiiltecan  and  Tlasoaltecan 
(Hcnera,  Dec.  II,  lib.  VI,  cap.  VI,  p.  143,  and  Torquemada,  Lib.  IV,  cap. XXXI,  p.  423). 

^*  Clavigero  (Lib.  VII.  cap.  XXIII)  and  the  anonymous  conqueror  both  assert,  that 
each  wan'ior  had  a  shield.  Rut  Fray  G.  de  Mendieta  i^  ^tiU  more  ])Ofiitive  (Lib.  II,  cap. 
XXVI,  p.  130) :  **Tra8  estos  llegaban  los  golpeB  do  espada  y  rodela,  con  los  cualcB  iban 
*' arrodelado8  los  de  arco  y  flecha,  y  alii  gat>taban  su  alniacen."  However,  Fray  Diego 
Duran  sayo :  (Cap.  XIV,  p.  1'21)  "  y  Ilegado^  &  nn  lugar  que  llanian  Tecuitlatenco,  bicie- 
**  ron  alto  y  esperaron  la  armada  de  .Mexico  (pie  venian  por  la  laguna,  que  eran  miU 
**  cauoas,  muy  bien  Aderef  adas  tie  gente  y  pauet*e8  con  gran  numero  de  tlsgan  y  varas 
*' arrojadiyafi,  flecha^  y  rodelas  y  de  honibre.s  para  del'eniia  de  los  flecheros,  lob  quales 
*'  estauan  tan  diestros  en  desviar  tlechas  con  las  rodela:*.  que  era  e^p.1nto,  poniue  en 
**  vi<f'ndola  venir,  luego  la  dauan  con  la  rodela  que  la  ecliauan  k  trav^s."  This  seems 
to  indicate  that  there  were  special  men  detailed  to  protect  ttie  archers,  and  therefore  a 
division  into  different  armn,  although  there  is  no  other  evidence  of  .such  a  fact.  It  may 
have  been  tlie  case  here,  since  the  light  (against  Cuitlaliuac)  was  to  take  place  on  water 
chiefly,  but  nowhere  else  do  we  meet  a  division  into  kinds  of  ai-m.**,  like  archers,  spear- 
men, swordsmen,  etc.,  etc.  All  Mexican  warriors  were  armed  as  nearly  alike  as  pos- 
sible. The  Anonymous  Conqueror,  after  mentioning  the  diflerent  weapons,  says :  **  y 
**inoIti,  o  la  maggior  parti  di  esse  portano  tutte  quo^to  sorti  di  armi  con  che  combat- 
tone."    ('•  Relatione,  etc.,"  in  Vol.  I.  of  Col.  de  Doc.,  p.  374.) 

£•  iiomara  (Conquista  de  Mejico.  Vedia,  Tom.  I.  ]).  440.  **  Calzau  unos  zapato.a  como 
"alpargates,  pannicos  por  bragas.  Visten  una  manta  quadrada,  anudada  al  liombro 
*♦  derecho  como  gitanas  ").  The  Anonynums  Contjueror  (p.  376.  "  La  maniera  del  vee- 
*'tire  de  gli  huomini").  Tezozomoc  (Crtinica,  Cap.  XXXVI,  p.  5S.  *'the  macchuals 
** of  lower  grade,  wore  short  mantles,  plain,  of  cotton  or  nequen").  The  *'maxlatl'* 
is  described  by  the  Anonymous  Conqueror  as  follows:  **a  towel,  like  unto  a  sheet 
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an  inch  tliick,  up  to  one  anil  one-half  inches,  and  therefore  strong 
enoujili  to  resist  an  arrow-shot,  or  even  the  dart  at  long  range. 
This  was  the  cotton-armour  subsequently  adopted  hy  the  Spaniards 
under  the  name  of  *'  Escaupil"  ('^  Ichcahuipilli").-'*^  Sometimes 
even  the  limbs  were  encased  in  such  (luilted  armour,-''^  and  the  out- 
side of  tiie  "  ichcahuipil "  was  adorned  with  feathers  an<l  phites  of 
gold  or  silver.  The  feet  were  protected  b\'  leather  soles  or  moc- 
casin-like shoes  ('^cactli,"  '^cotaras"),  but  the  use  of  them  was 
not  general.*^"     AVarriors  of  merit  especiall}',  inserted  their  heads 

*•  worn  over  the  hend  while  truvellinff,  of  vjirioui*  colors,  and  varionsly  ndorncd,  with 
*'theeu<N  han:rin>?  downwards,  one  in  tVonl  and  the  other  bohiml."  It  wan  oonnuon 
to  the  aborigines  of  Mexiro  and  ('entral  America,  and  is  represented  on  the  seulplures 
of  Palenqne.  of  Coprin,  an. I  of  Chirhen-It/a.  The  tuble?"  of  Diinin  give,  perhaps,  the 
mo«t  reliiilde  picture  of  the*>e  ro-tnujes. 

;,n ..  loheahnipiili  "  dfrive?'  from  "  Ich<'all,"  cotton,  and  "  huepil,''  jacket.  Alvarado, 
in  hi' sj'cond  letter  to  Cortc?'.  dated  '2H  iJuly,  l.'»it  ( Vedia.  Vid.  1),  mentit)n.'»  an  ichca- 
huipil used  l>y  Imlians  of  Guatemala,  whiidi  was  three  inche-  thi<'k  an«l  reaehe<l  as  far 
down  a-  the  ankle:  ••  poi(jue  venian  tan  armados,  r|ue  el  que  caia  en  el  .-^uclo  no  .-e  po- 
"dia  levanliir;  y  con  j-us  annas  co.-clele»  ile  tren  iledo.-s  <lo  aljrt»d<»n,  y  haeta  en  l«)!i 
"pier. "    (p.  ir,-2.) 

•''^  There  are  .-eveval  repre>entations  of  Ku«*h  protection  of  the  thighs,  and  als^o  of  the 
arms,  e>perlally  in  thi»  splendid  work  of  Lonl  Kin^>bon»ugli,  taken  from  the  Mcndo^a 
c<»dcx.  Tlie  entire  coftumc,  from  tlie  neck  to  the  knee,  seem?-  to  be  «if  out?  i)'ece  Wo 
have  no  a<-curate  th  script  in,  however,  of  then),  it  is  doubtlul  whether  they  termina- 
te«l  into  upper  "  le.LC;;in;;s."  or  wln'tln-r  into  a  frock-like  conlniualion,  reachin;^  fri»m  the 
ginllcto  the  knee.  IN'rhap-*  Ixitli;  at  h'a-t  fh«M'e  are  traces  of  both,  (.Vnonymou-s  Con- 
(pieror.  p.  .'{"1,  Clavi^cro,  Lib.  VII,  cap.  .Will.)  Tho  ab«<ence  of  tlie  "  IchcalMiipil'' 
was  iu»t,  however,  alway.-  a  ^iy:n  o\'  low  tank,  .'^ome  warriors  of  particular  merit  »fven 
weid  to  war  alnio-t  naked  (*Nee  IIumlHildr,  "Vue>  de  (.'or'lilleret,"Tab.  XIV,  fig.  4),  an»l 
Ilerrera  (Dec.  II,  cap.  .\.VI.  p.  •J>7,  sjieakbig  of  the  natives  of  Tcpeaca,  who  were  bub- 
ject  ti>  Mexico:  "and  the  mo'-t  valiant  one-;  went  only  in  brei'cli-clotli,  painting  their 
naked  body  l.l.ick  and  rcil"}.  There  wa-^,  con-eqiiently,  no  ab-olute  unifonnity  ami 
uniform  di-tincrion  in  tlre-s  and  armament,  and  this  was  >till  in<'rea>etl  by  the  variety 
of  customs  am«»ng  the  iiiimertni.s  tribes  which  as^i<ted  the  Mexicans  in  war.  each  Irihe 
having  il>  own  manner  of  dress,  and  keeping  -eparate  on  the  battlellcld.  A  Mexican 
army  mu>'t  have  b«'en  a  rather  •strange,  inoijey  cn»wd.  >ldl  there  wa«<,  in  all  proba- 
bility. Icr.'i  variety  than  am«)ng  the  Peruvian  warlike  bodie.'*.  0\'  the  laltei'^  variegaleil 
array  tiie  report  of  Franci.-co  de  Xeies,  r'ccretary  of  l*i/.arro,  give-  a  g<»od  illu-^lralioii 
(Vedia.  vol.  II}. 

"""C.ieilj,"  corrupted  into  "ealle,"  is  rendereil  by  Molina  (II,  p.  11)  as  *•  "^hoes,  or 
eamlaU."  Tonjuemaila  >-ay>  (Lih.  iV,  cap.  XVI,  p.  *.'•<»,  vol.  I):  "the  King  wore 
•'golden  !-lu»es.  which  they  call  cacle**.  and  are  alter  the  fa>bion  of  lho>e  of  the  ain'ient 
••Koinan**,  adorneil  with  mu'-h  Jewelry,  the  Mde-s  fasteneii  with  cor»ls.'-  (Idem:  Lib. 
\I,  cap.  XXX.  i».  ."•'»."))••  tliey  gave  to  him  coijiras  or -andaln  .  .  .  ."  lioniara  [lon- 
iiui-ta,  et<'.,  p.  :L'-2\  in  the  li.-t  of  i)resenl>  -ent  by  (."'»rtcs  to  the  Knip«Tor,  menii  >ns: 
"many  (shoes  like  as  of  gras-,  made  of  deerdiiiles,  ^«»nie  with  gtilden  tliread,  and  the 
•' hole-s  of  certain  white  and  blue  stones  .  .  .  ,""  t)ther  shoe^,  ^ix  paii>.  of  leather 
••of  diiTijrent  color.  ad'»rned  \\\\\\  goM  or  .-ilver  or  peaiN.""  The  «|n(!r-tion  i.-,  whether 
they  were  niocca-iii.>.  or  ^andals.  The  sculjitures  of  rahMi(|Ue  thow  an  approacli  to 
either.  iMinin  Cap.  XWI,  p.  '<fll).  in  speaking  of  the  distinctions  of  dress,  says:  "A  lit  I 
••thii-  it  was  iu'daiinrd,  lh>t :  that  the  King.-  ^hould  in»t  apiK'ar  in  public,  except  in  ur- 
"gent  ca'<e- ;  that  the  King  alone  might  wear  a  crown  in  the  city,  but  tliat  in  war  all  the 
*' great  chiefs  and  valiant  captains  might  wear  crowns  also,  and  royal  tokens    .... 
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into  wooden  forms,  intermediate  between  masks  and  helmets,  imi- 
tating heads  of  ferocious  beasts  like  tigers,  lions,  wolves,  also 
snakes,  and  covered  with  the  skins  of  these  animals.'^^  The  princi- 
pal captains  and  wai'-chiefs  were  distinguished  l>y  their  wide  and 
long  mantles,''-  by  the  cut  and  tress  of  their  hair,*'^  and  by  tower- 
ing bushes  of  green  feathers  on  the  so-called  "helmets"  protecting 
the  head.^"* 

*'It  was  onlained  that  the  King  and  hifl  coadjutor,  Tlacaelol,  kIjouM  alone  wear  shoes 
*•  iu  tlio  royal  house,  and  that  none  of  the  K^^mt  chieft*  mijjht  enter  the  palace  with  tihoes 
••on,  under  penalty  of  death;  and  they  alone  couM  wear  mIioch  in  the  city,  except  those 
••  who  had  dibtingui&hed  themselvcis  in  war,  which  for  their  merit,  and  in  token  of  their 
•'bravery,  were  pennitted  to  wear  light  and  common  sandals,  because  the  gilded  and 
•*  painted  ones  belonged  to  the  great  chiefs  alone."  We  would  suggest  that  the  *'ca«:tli " 
or  •M'otaras"  were  half-nioccaniu'^.  similar  to  slippers.  It  is  not  devoid  of  intcrebt  to 
notice  here,  that  even  tlie  wearing  of  these  artirlcs  dei)ended  upon  actual  merit  and 
repulati<»n  arhiered  in  icar,  and  not  upon  wealth  or  inheritance.  War  was,  indeed,  **tho 
life  of  the  tribe." 

'^^  Annnymous  Conqueror  (Col.  de  Hoc,  I,  p.  372).  Clavigero  (Lib.  VII.  caj).  XXIII). 
Diawings  are  fouml  in  Clavigero,  in  the  Mendoza  Codex,  as  published  by  Lord  Kings- 
borough,  and  in  the  fronti.-pie<'e  to  the  'id  Decade  of  Ilerrera  (Vol.  1).  It  may  be  that 
the  honoritlc  titles  of  "«laring  liim"*,  tigers,  and  eagles,"  \\hich  have  greatly  contribute<l 
to  the  supjjo-'itiijn  of  the  exi^tc^u•e  of  ••  military  onlers,"  or  "  onlcrs  of  chivalry."  were 
ba^cd  upon  the  wearing  of  .«ucli  co-tumes  by  the  braves.  As  already  ^t.•lted,  not  all 
the  \\arriius  carridl  >wh  ma-ks  or  helmets,  but  our  data  are  too  imperfect  to  enable 
us  t»»  state  positively  the  chi^s  or  standing  of  tho-e  who  wore  them. 

*-  Duiiiu  (Cap.  X.WI.  p.  *215).  '•  Tainl>ien  se  determino  que  ^olo  el  rey  pudiese  traer 
"las  luantas  galanas  de  labores  y  pintura-*  di*  alg»»doii  y  hilo  de  ^liversas  cohires  y  i)lu- 
"m«*ria.  doradas  y  labradas  con  diuersn'*  labores  y  pinluras  y  diferonciallas  quand<)  & 
"elle  parOeie.-je,  sin  aver  ex<-ei)cioii  en  tiaer  y  usar  las  manta.^  quel  (|ui-iefte;  y  lo.s 
••grandes  sefiores,  (pie  eian  hastji  docc,  las  m:inta>«  de  tal  y  tal  labor  y  hechura,  y  los 
••  ile  menos  valia,  como  uvicse  hi.M-ha  tal  o  tal  Valencia  6  hai;.>ua,  otra>  diferentes;  los 
"soMados,  de  otra  mcnor  labor  y  hechura.  no  pudicndo  usar  de  otra  preci(»?ia  lal)or  ni 
"difi-rencia,  mas  <le  atpK-lla  que  alii  >e  le  scnalaba  <*on  hus  <'enidores  y  luagut'ros,  (pie 
''aludian  y  segiiian  la  he<'liura  df  la  maiita  que  le  era  iicrmitida.  Tmla  la  deiiias  geute» 
*•  ^(^  pena  do  la  vida,  salio  detenninado  que  nenguno  u-^a^^e  de  altrodon  ni  se  pu*<iei^e 
••otra  manta  .-ino  de  lu-guen.  y  questa."  manta<'  no  pa^asen  mas  de  (piantos  cubiioen  la 
"rtMlilla.y  .^i  alguiio  la  irujcr-e  que  llcgase  a  la  srarganta  del  pie,  fue-e  muerto.  r*aluo  .si 
•'no  tuviese  alguua  >ennal  en  las  piernas  de  lierida  que  en  la  guerra  le  uvie^en  dado, 
••  .  .  .  .")  Abo  Te/o/.(nni»c  (Cap.  XXXVI,  i».  r^H).  Here  again  we  lind  the  kind  and 
cut  of  the  mantle,  it-^  ornament>  ilcti'rmim'il  by  the  warlike  achievements  of  its  bearer. 

•■=»'rezozomoc  (Caj).  XXXVI,  p.  .")7).  lIumbnMt  ("  Vues  jles  Cordillrr«?s."  Vol.  I,  p. 
Si't).  Tlie  iigure  of  the  Atlas  in  folio  i>  takon  fr.»m  the  C«»'lex  Anonymons  of  the  Vati- 
can. Says  the  Anonym<»UM  Conqueror:  "To  him  wlio  di>lingiiir-licd  hiin-elf  in  war 
••they  m:ide  a  mark  in  tlie  hair,  that  his  pmwess  might  be  recognizetl  ainl  >een  at  once, 
••sin<-e  they  nevt:r  wore  the  head  covered''  ^p.371).  Itiaid>  »»r  tie-'-es  of  hair  as  well 
a>  of  IcMtber,  were  ^ouletilnes  given  as  l•re<ent^,  an<l  worn.  Tezuzomoc  mentions  them 
frequently,  under  dilTerent  namrs. 

f'The  head-dress,  (u- •«  divi-a.*'  — "  tlauiztli."  or  "(luet/alpatz.actli,"  is  represented 
on  nearly  every  Mexican  painting  or  pi«'ture-leaf.  It  is  also  represented  ()n  the  stone  of 
bi\r\  iilce,  as  adorning  the  victoritais  warrior  of  each  g'oup.  Its  si/e  is  generally  exag- 
gerated, (iomara  (p.  o'2'2,  Ve<lia,  1;  include^  in  his  list  of  olijects  sent  by  Cortt-s  to  the 
Kniperor :  "  a  helmet  of  wo<mI.  goM-plated.  with  jewels  in  front  or  outside,  and  twenty- 
•*  live  little  golden  bells,  and  it-*  cre.-t  of  a  green  bird,  whose  eyes,  beak,  and  feet  were 
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While  we  shall,  further  on,  have  occasion  to  recur  again  to  the 
question  of  military  costume  and  ornaments ;  when  we  treat  of 
the  clitTerent  grades  of  warriors  and  captains,  it  remains  to  be 
said  liere  that  featherwork^  worn  as  a  layer  over  the  "  escaupil," 
played  a  prominent  part  in  the  Mexican  armour.^^  It  formed  an 
clastic  layer  on  the  outside  of  the  quilted  jacket,  and  besides  it 
furnished,  through  an  assemblage  of  colors  peculiar  to  each  sub- 
division of  the  force,  the  "uniform,"  or,  as  the  Spanish  authors 
call  it,  the  '*  livery,"  of  that  particular  sub-division.  The  Anony- 
mous Conqueror  says :  '*  They  cover  their  jackets  and  breeches 
"  with  feathers  of  various  hues,  presenting  a  very  good  appear- 
"  ance ;  one  company  of  soldiers  has  them  white  and  red,  others 
"  blue  and  yellow,  and  others  wear  them  still  different."  •'*'  Ber- 
nal-Diez  mentions  that  while  fighting  on  the  causeways  during  the 
siege  of  Mexico:  **  in  the  morning  many  captaincies  (detach- 
"  ments)  would  attack  us,  relieving  each  other  from  time  to  time ; 
"  some  had  one  liveiy  and  ensign,  others  had  other  ones."*'^  Such 
of  the  warriors  as  were  but  scantily  clothed  painted  their  naked 
bodies.^'S 

"of  gold."  Tezozonioc  (Cap.  LIV.  p.  88)  gives  the  following  dc8crii)tion  of  the  flgiire 
of  Axaynca,  carved  out  of  the  rock  of  Chnpultepec,  "with  hair  of  precious  feathers, 
*<  painted  of  the  colore  of  the  hird  tlnuhquechol  .  .  .  ."  The  bird  whoire  plumage 
ftirninlied  the  material  wan  called  *•  quetzal-tototl."  It  is  "  Trofjon  retplenilttis.''*  (.^ee 
**  San  Salvador  and  Honduras  im  Jahre  1571,"  a  German  translation  of  the  report  of  Di- 
ego Garcia  de  ralacio,  by  Dr.  A.  von  Frantziu9,  of  Freiburg,  ib.— p.  30,  No.  01  note. 
Tlie  notes  by  ttie  learned  translator,  ab  also  those  of  Dr.  Berendt,  are  highly  valuable.) 
The  "tiauhquechol"  was  alKO  use«U 

•«  Prepcotl  (History  of  the  Comiuest  of  Mexico,  1800,  Book  I,  chap.  II,  pp.  45, 40,  and 
47.  of  Vol.  1). 

•■*(E1  Conquistador  andnymo)  Col.  de  Doc,  Vol.  I,  p.  3?2. 

«• '♦  Hi.-toria  verdadera  de  la  Comiuifta  de  Nueva-Es^pana  "  (Cap.  CLIII,  p.  188,  iu 
vol.  II.  of  Vedia). 

«'■  It  is  prcbumable  that  the  colors  were  those  of  the  detjichment^  to  which  the  war- 
riors belonged.  At  any  rate,  it  shows  that  the  Mexicans,  like  the  nurthcm  Indians,  had 
II  special  "  war-paint."  Those  of  Tepeaca.  their  allies  or  subject^:,  usetl  black  and  red 
(Herrera,  Dec.  II,  cap.  XXI,  p.  iW7,  of  Lib.  X).  Clavigen)  says  (Lib.  VII,  cap.  XXIII) : 
*'  The  common  soldiers  were  uaked  with  the  exception  of  the  girdle  (niaxtlatl),  but  they 
*'  sought  to  imittite  the  dress  which  thoy  lackeii,  by  i)ainting  their  bodies  with  various 
"colors."  Further  on  he  adds  (Cap.  XXIV):  ''Besides  tiie  common  flag  of  the  aniiy 
"each  company  of  two  or  three  hundied  men  had  its  own  banner,  and  was,  besides, 
"  distinguished  by  tlie  color  of  the  plumage,  which  the  officers  and  nobles  wore  over 
*'  their  armour.*'  Althouglt  this  is  no  direct  evidence  of  the  fact,  still  it  tends  to  inti- 
mate that  the  paint  used  by  the  couiniou  warriors  was  in  imitaiUm  of  the  ftuihfncork 
peculiar  to  their  corps.  Tltey  al^o  painted  ttieir  faces  praviou-s  to  an  engagement: 
sometimes  black.  Tezozomoc  relates  that,  on  one  occasion,  Ahuiizotl  painted  his  I'acc 
yilloic  (**con  un  betun  amarillo  ").  His  aimour  was  hlua  (Dunin,  Cap.  XLVI.  pp.371 
and  37*2,  "tiznando.'«o  las  caras  con  la  tizne  divina,  quellos  asi  llamauau.  y  el  rey  Auit- 
*'  zotl  ve^tido  de  ricas  mautas.  y  debaxo  muy  bion  armado  con  &us  armas  asulcs    .    .'' 
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Almost  insensibly  we  have  here  abandoned  the  field  of  the  arma- 
ment of  the  Mexicans,  entering,  nay,  trespassing,  upon  that  of 
their  milftary  organization. 

This  organization  is  but  imperfectly  known  to  us.  Still,  its 
knowledge  is  of  the  highest  importance,  since,  with  a  tribe  as  es- 
sentially warlike  as  the  Mexicans,  militar}'  institutions  are  oft«n 
blended  with  those  of  civil  life,  and  we  may  presume  that  the 
same  principle  pervades  both  ;  that  the  degree  of  development  of 
the  one  gives  a  clue  to  that  of  the  otiier.  According  as  we  pic- 
ture to  ourselves  the  condition  of  ancient  Mexican  society,  we 
shall  view  and  judge  their  militaiy  organization. 

All  the  older  authors  upon  Mexico  ;  and  they  have  been  implic- 
itly followed  by  the  great  mass  of  subsequent  writers,  describe  to 
us  a  IMcxican  empire,  with  an  hereditary  nobility  and  an  elective 
despot  at  its  head.  This  autocrat  was  not  only  absolute  civil 
chief,  he  was  also  Judge  and  military  commander.  He  declared 
peace  and  war,  directed  the  forces,  he  nominated  and  deposed  of- 
ficers at  his  pleasure.  Some  restraints  are  allowed,  occasionally, 
to  have  existed,  upon  such  a  power  analogous  only  to  that  of  the 
despots  of  Asia,  but  even  the  most  distinguished  writers  of  mod- 
€i*n  times  have  unhesitatingly  accepted  the  picture  of  an  absolute 
Indian  monarchy  in  Mexico.^*^ 

Still  this  picture,  however  tempting  and  fascinating,  to  imagi- 
nation especially,  has  not  alwa^'s  satisfied  the  student's  mind. 
Without  placing  much  stress  on  the  clumsy  attacks  of  James 
Adair'^  upon  the  Spanish  authors  on  Mexico,  or  on  De  Pauw's  in- 
judicious '* Researches,""^  we  meet,  however,  with  an  earnest  and 
careful  criticism  in  Robertson's  classical  work.     While  the  great 

*»A.de  IIumboMt  ("Essai  politique  sur  la  Noiivellfi  Er*|)ac:m',**  1825,  Lib.  II,  chap. 
VI,  p.  371,  "  Leiir  syBteme  de  feodalitt*,  lour  hiorarchie  civile  i*t  niilitaire  Be  trouvant  des 
•Mors  si  ooiiipli(iiid8,  qu'il  Taut  supposer  une  longiie  suito,  d'evriK.'ment^  politique^  pour 
**qiie  rcnehainement  biiiKulier  des  autorites  de  la  nohlvsbe  et  dii  clorge  ait  pii  bVtablir; 
"etpour  qii'uiie  petite  portion  du  i^euple,  •sclave  ellc-iiK'ine  dii  sultan  Mexicain,  ait 
*'  pu  subjuguer  la  grande  nianHC  de  la  nation  ").  W.  II.  Pr(?scott  ("  in>tory  of  the  Con- 
" quest  or  Mexico,"  Book  I,  cha]>ter  11,  i).'23.  IJook  II,  chapter  VI.  p.  3l>).  Bra^Heur  de 
Bourbourg  ("Ilijstoiro  des  NatiouH  civiliseert  ilu  Mexique  et  de  TAnierique  Centrale"), 
and  11. 11.  Bancroft  (Native  Baces  of  the  Pacillc,  State*  *').  I  quote  but  the  most  prom- 
inent writers  ou  Mexico  of  this  (Urth)  century. 

'"James  Adair  (••Ilii'tory  of  the  American  Indian?*."  London,  1775). 

'»"Recherche8  philoBophiques  sur  les  Amcricains,"  a  very  injudicious  book,  which, 
by  its  extravagance  and  audacity,  creaioil  a  great  deal  of  harm.  It  pcnnitte<l  Clavi- 
gero  to  attack  even  Robertson,  because  the  latter  had  al.oo  applied  pound  criticism  to 
the  study  of  American  aboriginal  history,  and  by  artl\illy  placing  both  as  upon  the 
same  platform,  to  counteract  much  of  the  good  effects  of  Robertson's  work. 

Kefokt  Peabody  Museum,  II.    8. 
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historian  admits  and  acknowledges  whatever  appears  to  him  as 
true  and  sound  in  the  works  of  his  predecessors,  he  still  takes  a 
dilFerent  view  of  the  condition  of  the  Mexican  aborigines,  and  in- 
dicates, so  to  say,  an  entirely  new  path.""-^  It  has  been  the  work 
of  the  distinguisiied  American  ethnologist,  Lewis  II.  Morgan,  to 
open  this  path  fully. "^ 

lint  whereas  it  is  very  eas}'  and  plain  to  trace  the  institutions 
of  the  aborigines  whore  they  are  still  in  vigor,  it  is  extremely  dif- 
licult  to  obtain  anything  like  a  clear  conception  thereof  in  Mexico, 
since,  as  we  have  alreaily  stated,  those  institutions  are  gone  like 
their  architectural  remains,  and  the  other  sources  for  a  knowledge 
thereof  are  often  ditfuse,  ami  conflicting  in  their  accounts.  More- 
over, all  the  older  authorities  on  Spanish  America  are  under  the 
influence  of  eastern  (Kuropean  or  Asiatic )  ideas,  whatever  ap- 
peared to  them  strange  or  new  in  America  they  compared  with 
what  they  thought  might  be  analogous  to  it  among  nations  of  the 
Old  World."^  What,  in  their  first  process  of  thinking  was  merely 
a  coinjtarative  became  very  soon  a  j^OfiUive^  k'rmuiolofjf/,  for  tlie 

■2  '•  IliHlDiy  of  Amerii\i-'  (I'th  edilion,  l.S«)0.  Vol.  Ill,  Imok  VII.  p.  -271).  "The  Moxi- 
"  rniiH  aiHl  l*onivi:iiib,  without  knowh-dgo  of  thi>  u.»cful  iiu-talH,  or  the  aifl  of  <tonie^lic 
":intii)al.-<.  hibuurcd  under  fli^juIvantHKes  which  iiui'it  have  greaUy  retarile«I  their  jiro- 
**gicss,  and  ni  Ihtdr  hlj;lit"l  ."»tate  of  iinproveinent  ihidr  power  wart  to  limited,  niid  their 
"operationt  so  tVoble,  that  tlH-y  ran  hanlly  Ik'  eoUf«idereil  as  having  advanced  beyond 
"the  infancy  of  civil  life.'  if  the  fir.-t  part  of  this  quotation  is  evidently  incrorrect, 
Evince  the  Mexicans  used  coi^per,  silver,  and  gold,  even  tin,  ]»erhap8,  und  the  IVruvians 
maile  alloys ;— the  lutti-r  iiortion  of  it  i>  undoubtedly  true.  He  flirther  su^^t^iui^  it  by  the 
following  remark  (M.  p. -•'I) :  "The  infan«'y  of  nations  is  8o  long,  and,  even  whrn  every 
**clrcum>t:iiico  in  favourable  to  their  progresn,  they  advance  hO  slowly  towanls  any 
"maturity  of  strength  or  policy,  that  the  rerent  origin  of  the  Mexican.-?  neemij  to  be  a 
"*ilrong  pre.-'umption  of  M*me  exaggeration,  in  the  splendid  dederiptiont»  whicli  have 
"been  given  of  their  government  and  manners."  Notwith»tan<ling  tlu>.-*e  very  clear  und 
JudiciouH  remarks,  Hobcrtb'in  ha>,  though  reluctantly,  bowed  to  the  admission  of 
feudaliBin,  and  of  feudal  monarchy  in  Mexico  (Id.  p.  2ir2). 

•a. sec  "  Systems  of  Con-ranguinity  and  AUinity  of  the  Human  Fnndly,"  Smithsoniau 
Contributions  to  Knowledge,  <;h:ipter  VI.  p.  4>»f^,  "The  communal  lamily."  Albo,  "  Mou- 
"  tt.*/.unni'.-j  Dinner,'*  in  the  "  N(»vth  American  Ueview,"  April,  l^l^i.  The  leanuMl  anllior 
has  made  a  bold  htrok«*  for  the  establishment  of  American  ethnology  on  a  new  basis. 

■*"  Montezuma's  Dinner,"  p.  2«»7.  "All  the  graml  terminology  of  the  Old  World, 
**en»;itifd  under  tlespotic  and  monandiical  in^tit^ltion^  during  beveral  ihousand  years 
"of  civilization,  to  decorate  particular  men  and  classes  of  men,  has  been  lavi-^hed  by 
"our  author  with  American  pnidiirality  upon  plain  Indian  riachems  and  war-chiefs, 
"  without  perceiving  that  thereby  tiie  poor  Iiulian  was  grievously  wronged,  lor  he  had 
"  not  invented  such  hi. ^t  tint  ions  nor  formed  such  a  society  an  the-eterm.s  imply.''  Mr. 
^lorgan,  to  wlio>e  kiudiie-.-  and  friendly  protection  I  am  k)  largely  indebted,  will  not 
inisunderr>tand  it  if  1  say  here,  that  while  his  eriticir-m  of  the  current  t)f  ideas  running 
through  all  the  sources  in  ancient  Mexico  appears  to  me  the  most  true  and  logical  one, 
bis  remarks  upon  the  writers  them>jelvcs  are  not  always  ju^tillcd.  This  ob^e^vatlon, 
fY*om  one  whom  he  has  honored  by  b«coiAiug  his  guide  and  teacher,  wilU  we  trust,  bo 
regarded  in  u  kindly  spirit. 
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piiri)ose  of  describing  institutions  to  wliich  this  foreign  terminol- 
ogy never  was  adapted.  It  is  this  expedient,  invented  in  order  to 
become  understood  abroad,  and  because  there  were  no  otiier  points 
of  comparison  given  by  science  at  that  time,  which  opposes  the 
greatest  difficulties  to  tlie  study  of  American  antiquities.  Tliis 
obstacle  may,  to  a  certain  extent,  be  overcome  by  establishing  the 
true  signification  of  the  native  tvrtn  for  every  institution  consid- 
ered, for  every  office,  as  far  as  this  is  possible ;  using  native  termi- 
nolo(jy  as  indicative  of  the  true  character  of  native  life.  This 
course  we  shall  attempt  to  pursue,  in  treating  the  military  organ- 
ization of  the  Mexicans.'^ 

The  tribe  of  Mexico  had,  soon  after  its  settlement  in  the  marsh 
where  the  pueblo  was  subsequently  built  up,  divided  into  four  sec- 
tions, or  ''quarters"  ('^calpulli"),"^  each  of  these  being  composed 
of  certain  clusters  of  kindred,  "  minor  quarters,"  as  Torquemada 
call  them."^  The  four  great  quarters  remained  as  the  principal 
sub-divisions  of  the  tribe  for  civil  as  well  as  military  purposes,  and 
the  armed  men  of  each  constituted  a  separate  body,  regardless  of 

'^Thuflthe  Moxl<:an  word  for  tribe,  town,  and  settlement  is  the  same:  ''aittipetl,*' 
but  the  S)taniardH  have  applieil  it  to  kiiij;  al^o  (Molina.  II,  p.  4).  The  niune  "  thitoanl,'' 
wtiicli  the  Mexi<MinA  gave  to  their  ]trincipal  chief>.  and  which  is  translated  iutu  kini;, 
siguilleH  "  one  who  8i»eak&  "  (*'  hahlador."  Molina,  II,  p.  141),  from  *•  nitlatoa,"  to  8p<»ak 
(**  tlatolli,"  speech).  The  council  was  called  '•  tlatocau,''  '*  place  of  .speech,"  but  Molina 
translates  it  as  ''court  or  palace  of  gi-eat  lortl?."  The  term  *'  f?j)eech,''  or,  rather,  the 
verb  "to  speak,''  la  foun<l  in  a  number  of  native  terms,  like  '*  tlatoca-icpalli,"  "  hcat  of 
•'  the  one  who  ^*peaks,"  which  ha-*  been  i-en<lered,  alsu,  as  *'  throne."  There  Im  certainly 
no  approach  to  a  royal  title  in  all  thl.s.  The  so-called  '"King"  was  only  ''one  of  tliose 
"who  spoke;"  a  ])romincnt  member  of  the  council.  A  court  of  justice,  "audiemria," 
was  also  •'  tecutlatoloyan,"  or  *•  chiefs  who  are  speaking,  or  bowing  tiieir  heads.'' 

"»  Duriin  (Cap.  V,  p.  4'J).  Acosla  (Lib.  VII,  cap.  Vll.  p.  4G7).  Tezozomoc  (Cap.  Ill, 
p.  H).  Herrera  (Dec.  Ill,  lib  JI,  cap.  II,  p.  (U).  ••INipol  Vuh,"  Introduction,  p.  117, 
note  Xo.  1,  by  Mr.  Brasseur  de  Bourbonrg,  '*  Enlin,  pre^que  toute?*  les  villes  on  trilms 
*'  jjont  partagi'es  en  quatrc  clans  on  quartiers,  dont  les  chefs  forment  le  grand  const-il." 
Thitiluh'o.  which  was  conquered  by  the  Mexicans  in  147.t,  sul»se(iuenily  formed  a  llfth 
**(|Uarter."  The  names  of  tlie  four  original  ones  were:  "Teopan''  (place  of  (JimI). 
"Aztacalco"  Jhouse  of  the  heron).  ''Aloyotlan"  (place  of  the  nni>quito),  and'*cuepc>- 
pau."  They  hubbe«iuenlly  formed,  under  Spanish  rule,  the  wards  of  San  Pabbt,  San 
Juan.  Santa  Maria  la  Uedonda,  and  Sau  Sebastian.  Tlatilulco  became  the  '*lnilian- 
ward,"  and  was  calknl  Santiago. 

'"  (Lib.  XIV,  caj).  VII,  p.  545)  '*,...  y  asi  estaba  ordenado,  que  en  cada  pueblo, 
''conforme  tenia  el  uumero,  y  cantidnd  de  gente,  huviese  t>arcialidades  <le  diversas 

**gente-,  y  familias Kstas  Tarcialiilades  e-staban  repartitlas  por  Calpules, 

"que  son  Barrios,  y  sucedia,  que  una  Parcialidad  <le  esUis  dichas  tenia  tres,  y  ijuatro, 
"  y  mas,  Calpules,  conforme  la  gente  tenia  el  pueblo.  .  .  .  ."  Durau  (Cap.  V,  p.  42) 
is  more  explicit,  even.  Alter  having  i-tated  that  the  Mexicans  divided  into  four  piinci- 
pal  quarters,  he  says:  "their  g(Kl  commanded  them  that  they  should  distribute  among 
"  themselves  the  gods,  ami  that  each  quarter  shouhl  name  and  designate  particuhir 
** quarters  where  these  gods  would  be  worshipped;  and  thus  each  quarter  divided  into 
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numbers."^  They  in  turn  subdivided  into  squads  of  from  two  to 
four  hundred  warriors  each,"^  being,  in  all  probability,  the  able- 
bodied  males  (priests  excepted  in  many  cases)  of  one  particular 
*'kin."^"  These  lesser  bodies  had  each  their  own  peculiar  "  liv- 
ery," ^^  they  carried  their  own  emblem,  visible,  like  a  banner, 
**•  high  above  the  troop,"  and  finally  they  disaggregated  into  frac- 
tions of  about  twenty  nien.*^*'^  On  the  eve  of  an  engagement  a 
further  sub-<li vision,  into  groups  of  four  to  six,  took  place,  as  wo 
shall  hereafter  see. 

Having  thus  sketched,  as  far  as  we  can,  the  division  or  arrange' 
went  of  the  Mexican  forces,  we  have  yet  to  investigate  how,  and 
by  whom,  the  warriors  of  the  tribe  were  commanded,  how  those 
loaders  obtained  their  oflices,  and  what  was  the  order  of  their  rank 
and  dignity.     But  here  we  must  premise :  that  no  office  ichatevery 

many  >in)al1  ones,  nccordiug  to  Uie  nnniber  of  irlolP,  which  they  railed  Calpulteona" 
(rhoiilil  be  *•  CiilpuUeoUin  '*).  15ut  their  division  into  at  lea>t  ^even  ^*uoh  "  barrios/'  or 
kindrtKl  gi'oup>,  exi'^tod  already  lieforc  ithis  event  (Tezozoinoc,  Cap.  I.  ]).  «.  Durun, 
Cap.  Ill,  ii.*20).  '*  Itapport  j*ur  les  dilTerent«*s  claspcp  de  Ghef^  de  la  Nouvellc-Es<paffne,'' 
par  Aldnzo  de  Zurita.  French  translation  by  Mr.  Temaux-coinpanH.  This  important 
authority,  among  other  >tatenH'ntH.  makes  the  striking  remark :  ''Finally.  whati»  called 
•*  in  New-Spain  a  <>alpulli  coiTcsptmd-  to  what  the  Jew:*  called  a  tribe  "  (p.  53). 

'"  Tezozonioc  (Cap.  XCI,  p.  101).  When,  under  the  last  Montezuma,  the  light  against 
Huexot/.inco  wa!»  be;?uu  "Cuauhnoctii  look  charge  to  as.semble  together  the  four  lead* 
*'  ert>  of  the  four  <|uarter8  for  that  the  arms  might  be  held  in  readiness.'' 

"^  Anonymous  Contpieror  (p.  371).    Clavigero  (Lib.  Vll,  cap.  XXIV). 

'■"  The -ie  bodies  of  two  to  four  hundred  men  are  tho«e  mentioned  by  Durdn  (Cap. 
XIX,  p.  I»;i0  a.s  •' cuadrilla!*,''  **  e.-*cadrones,''  carrying  each  the  **  emblem  "('•bandera") 
of  itr»  "tiuartcr"  ("barrio'').  In  Uiis  cat^e  ho  refers  to  the  "minor  quarters."  See 
note  No.  f*2,  ]»olow. 

''  ''Anonymous Conqueror;"  alfo,  Bemal-Diez.  quoted  in  text,  above. 

^'' Anon.  Coniiucror  (p.  371).  *'ha  ogni  compagnia  il  suo  Altlere  con  la  fmn  insigna 
^'  inha>tata,  en  tal  modo  ligata  sopra  le  S)>alle,  chc  non  gli  da  alcim  distorbo  di  poter 
'•  combat tcro  ni  far  cioche  vuole,  y  la  porta  cosi  ligata  l>eno  al  corpo.  che  so  non  fanno 
"del  suo  corpo  pczzi,  non  se  gli  puo  sligare,  no  torglielamai."  Clavigero  sayn  (Cap. 
A'XIV,  lib.  Vll):  "The  banners  were  more  like  the  "&igni"  of  the  Komans  than  our 
'•Hags."  Th«'  following  paragraph  of  Durdn  makes  it  i)laiu  that  they  represented  the 
token  of  each  original  b«)dy  of  kindred  :  "Alter  having  eaten,  the  captain^  said  to  their 
''people:  behold,  men.  that  being  intermingled  with  the  enemy,  home  of  you  might 
*•  lo-u  night  of  hi;?  squa<ln>n,  therefore  Tlacaelel  ordains  that  of  each  ijuarter  there  shall 
'•  be  an  emblem,  earned  high  above  the  troop,  with  the  arms  of  such  quarter  on  it,  and 
"that  all  shall  be  careful  to  rally  around  that  banner  and  flag,  and  that,  bcbides,  they 
••  frhouiil  call  out  the  names  of  their  respective  quarter,  so  as  to  l>e  known"  (Cap.  XIX, 
p.  I'jJO.  We  have  ample  descriptions  of  the  emblems  of  the  four  quaiters  of  Tlaxcal- 
Jfln,  but  none  of  those  of  Mexico.  It  is  doubtAil  if  there  was  a  national  emblem,  or 
central  en>ign.  The  statement,  that  the  capture  of  that  central  "  emblem  "  decided  the 
fate  of  the  battle,  is  aNo  very  doubtAd,  notwith^tanding  Uernal-Diez'  pompous  descrip- 
tion of  the  llglit  near  Otumpan.  See  hereitfler.  It  may  not  be  devoid  of  interest  to 
noto  here  that  the  Mexican  sign  for  the  number  ftceot^  (20,— "  pohualli")  wasa.flay. 
i^till,  the  name  for  the  latter  was  "  quachpaniti,"  firoin  *'  quachtli,"  mantle,  and  "  pani/' 
above. 
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no  kind  of  dignity^  was^  among  the  Mexicans^  transmissible  by  in- 
heritayice.  Merit  alone,  on  the  battlefield^  could  promote  to  the  rank 
of  war-chief,  by  inducing  and  influencing  the  elections  held  for  that 
purpose/^  The  civil-chief  ("  Tecuhtli,"  from  **  Tecul,"  grandfa- 
ther) secured  his  oflice  through  rigorous  religious  observances  and 
age.^^  There  was  no  nobility  of  any  kind  at  Mexico,  the  chief  be- 
ing chief  only  as  long  as  he  was  by  his  constituents  deemed  wor- 
thy of  that  position. ^^ 

Above  the  common  warrior  ("yaoquizqui")  there  were  two 
classes  of  superiors :  the  distinguished  braves,  and  the  war-chiefs 
proper. 

Of  the  distinguished  and  meritorious  braves,  which  had  not, 
however,  attained  the  chieftainship,  we  know  three  different  kinds  : 
the  "fierce  cutters,"  or  *' beasts  of  prey"  ("  Tequihua"),  tlie 
"strong  eagles,"  or  "  old  eagles"  ("  Cuachic,"  or  "  Cuachimec"), 
and  the  "  wandering  arrows"  ("Otomitl").^^  These  titles  were 
merely  honorific,  and  could  be  obtained  exclusively  through  the 
capture,  in  actual  combat,  of  one  or  more  prisoners.  In  token  of 
these  dignities  the  hair  of  the  head  was  cropped  closely  over  the 
ear ;  they  wore,  chiefly,  but  not  exclusively,  the  masks  or  helmets 

"'Anonymous  Conqueror  (p.  371)  "They  used  to  reward  highly  ttioso  who  distin- 
"guinhed  themselves  in  war  by  any  valorous  action,  for  even  if  he  waa  the  vilest  <"lave, 
"  they  made  him  captain  and  lord,  and  gave  to  him  slaves,  and  efitcemed  him  so  much, 
**  that  wherever  he  went  they  attended  to  him  and  paid  him  such  regards  as  if  he  had 
**  been  the  chief  himself." 

"<  Mendieta  (Lib.  II,  caps.  XXXVIII  and  XXXIX).  Temaux-Compans  ('•  Recueil  de 
"Pifces.  etc.,"  "Des  c<*r^monie8  observeejj  antrefois  par  les  Indiens  lorsjiu'ils  fainaiont 
"un  tecle."  Zurita  ('•  Rapport,  etc. :"  p.  47).  "The  chioft*  who,  as  we  have  said,  were 
"  called  Tec  Tecutzcin,  or  Teutley,  hehl  their  oflice  only  during  life-time."  (p.  49.)  *•  If 
"one  of  them  died,  the  i)rlnce  gave  the  olllre  to  one  who  had  proven  himself  worthy  of 
"  it,  for  the  Hons  of  the  deceased  did  not  inherit  of  his  dignity,  unless  they  had  been 
"  invested  with  it." 

f"*  See,  ftirthor  on,  the  case  of  the  last  Montezuma. 

•'^  These  deflnitions  we  give  for  what  they  may  be  worth,  without  in  the  least  insist- 
ing upon  their  absolute  correctness.  "Tequihua"  may  derive  from  "uitlatequi,"  to 
cut,  or  from  "t<?quaui,"  wild  beast.  "  Cuachic,"  from  "<|uauhtli,"  eagle,  and  "  chicac- 
tic,"  an  old  man,  or  a  strong  object,  or,  also  (though  this  is  hardly  i)robable),  "chi- 
nmlli,"  shield.  "Otomitl"  probably  derives  lYom  "X.  otoca,"  to  travel,  and  **mitl," 
arrow.  But  this  was  also  the  name  given  to  the  "  Otomies,"  a  well-known  savage  tribe, 
expert  hunters,  found  scattere<l  over  Mexico,  among  or  around  the  sedentary  Indians. 
It  looks  strange  for  the  Mexicans  to  give  to  one  of  their  meritorious  braves  the  title 
of  a  wandering  horde,  far  below  the  Mexicans  in  culture.  Hut  the  Otomies  were  goo<l 
hunters,  skilled  in  the  u^^e  of  the  bow,  and  it  iii  therefore  likely  that  they  were  named 
thus  by  the  Mexicans  themselves,  and  that  their  name  is  not,  as  Mr.  Brasseur  de  Bour- 
bourg  intimates,  derived  from  a  «uppose<l  god,  "Odou,"  or  "Oton"  ("l*oi»ol  Vuli." 
Introd..  pp.  70  and  110).  The  Ot<)mi  word  for  God  was  *-Oqha,"  their  word  for  man,  ••  na 
nyoke"  ("Grammatica  ragionata  della  Lingua  Otomi,*' of  Count  riccolouiini,  Rome, 
1841)  after  Xove  y  Molina). 
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imitating  wild  animals'  heads,  and  sometimes  even  the  skins  of 
those  animals.^*'  Their  post  was  in  the  van  of  the  army,  as 
scouts  and  skirmishers,  but  they  also  act<jd  as  leaders  of  smaller 
bodies,  like  four  to  twenty  men,  and  even  larger  subdivisions,  at 
the  option  of  their  superiors.^^ 

Neither  of  the  above  three  grades  could  be  obtained  through 
appointment  or  election ;  every  warrior  became  entitled,  as  soon 
as  he  had  accomplished  certain  feats  in  war,  to  one  or  the  other 
thereof/^ 

'•  Tezozomoc  (Cap.  XCVI.  p.  171).  After  the  Purccfipftil  raid  of  the  Mexicans  against 
Tuctepec  (under  the  last  Montezuma)  it  was  found  that  2(W  of  the  ''tequihua"  had 
made  prluoncrs,  and  that  an  equal  number  were  made  "  tcquihua.-'  •'Anonymoun  Con- 
queror'' (1).  37:J.)  ''To  him  who  thus  dl.^tinguJHlied  hinn^elf  they  made  a  mark,  by  a 
••peculiar  «!ut  of  the  hair,  that  ho  might  be  known  for  his  deed.-t,  and  that  even-body 
'•  might  cotr  it,  hinoe  they  did  not  an-ustom  to  wear  the  head  covered.  Every  rime  that 
"  he  accomplirhed  another  notable  action  they  put  another  similar  mark  on  him  .  .  ." 
See  al>o  Torquemada  (Lib.  XIV,  cap.  V.  j).  543).  Duran  (Cap.  XIX,  p.  lOH)  19  very  poH- 
ifive,  trio.  Chivigero  (Lib.  XII.  cap.  XXIII).  "The  commanders  ....  the  head 
'•was  inserted  in  a  wooden  head  of  a  tiger  or  of  a  bnakCf  its  mouth  wide  open,  and 
"  with  large  teeth,  to  api>ear  more  ft-ightful.*' 

""Dni-an  (Cap.  XXXVII,  p.  2«»).  •'....  Aviendo  puesto  en  delantera  todos 
"loH  soldados  viejos  y  Ken(»res  y  capitanes  y  todos  aquellos  que  cllos  llamaban  Cua- 
"chic,  que  erau  una  orden  do  caballeiia  <iue  no  aula  de  yoluer  pi6  atras  5  morir  .  . 
'*  .  ."  Tezozomoc  says  of  the  "  Otomies,  Cuachl,  and  Tecjuihuaquofl  ....  being 
'•always  lea<lers '» (••  sien«lo  siempre  delanteros."  Cap.  XXXVIII,  p. GO,  also,  ca]>.  LVIJ, 
p.  iiT).  The  same  author  (Cap.  XXXVIII.  p.  ftl,  and  cap.  LI.  p.  8:))  afni-ms  that  they  had 
to  care  for  the  fk*eshmen  or  young  braves  (Id.,  Cap.  LXXI,  p.  121).  The  same  (Cap.  LI, 
p.  KJ)  says:  •'....  and  you  will,  as  it  is  customary,  place  to  every  live  youths 
"a  Cuachic,  to  live  others  an  uromi.  then  again  an  Achcuauhtli,  and  a  Tequihua;  all 
••  conquerors.*'  This  was  ilone  imme<]intely  before  the  opening  of  the  engagement. 
The  "  Ot<iniitl"  is  also  called  by  Tezozom(>c  a  *•  general"  occasionally,  but  this  merely 
thows  that,  at  the  option  of  the  w.ar-chiefs,  one  or  the  other  of  the  above  warriors  of 
merit  might  be  ])laced  at  the  head  of  a  larger  body  of  men,  though  he  was  always  con* 
Fiilered  as  of  a  lower  rank.  Sahagun  (Lib.  IX,  cap.  VI,  p.  '2fH).  "  FA  honibre  6  varon 
**  ftierte  llamado  Coachic.  tiene  cstas  propiedudes;  es  el  aniparo  y  muralla  de  los  suyos 
••  etc.,  et'-."  Torquemada  (Lib.  IV,  cap.  XCIX,  p.  505)  calls  the  •'  Quachicque  "  bullies 
('•  inata-iete"). 

••"  Hy  this  we  wish  to  say  that  neither  personal  favor  nor  otlier  prominent  qualities 
could  procure  the  titles  which  we  now  regard,  to  any  one  who  had  not  distinguished 
Iiiniself  in  inir.  The  titles  were  conferred  immediately  after  the  engagement,  or  aller 
the  i-etum  to  Mexico.  Who  conferred  them,  anil  what  ceremonies,  aside  fWmi  the  hair- 
cutting  mentioned,  accom]>anied  the  act.  we  are  unable  to  say.  The  3Iexicans  were 
extremely  careful  to  allow  each  man  the  prisoner  he  had  taken,  and  the  "penalty  for 
".-ibsiracting  a  ca]»iive  to  his  rightful  couquerorwas  death."  Mendieta  (Lib.  II.  cap. 
XXVII,  p.  132).  "  Kl  que  llevaba  algun  prisionero,  si  otro  sc  lo  hurtaba  de  dia  o  do 
"noche,  o  tomaba  por  fuerza.  i)or  el  ndsmo  caso  moria  como  cosario  ladron  (jue  se 
•'  adjudicabii  y  queria  para  si  el  precio  y  la  honra  del  otro."  The  reason  for  this  vigor- 
ous chastisement  was,  not  only  because  the  original  captor  lost  thereby  his  object  of 
sacrillce  to  the  gods,  but  really  more  bcc^iunc  the  thief  ijtole  away  his  rauk  and  title. 

Acosta  (Lib.  VI,  cap.  XXVL  p.  4W).  Clavigoro  (Lib.  VII,  cap.  XXI).  Ilt.th  mention 
three  ••military  orders,"  "orders  of  chivalry."  The  latter  calls  them  •* achcautin," 
"quauhliu,"anil  ♦•ococelo,"  translating  these  terms  by '* princes,"  ** eagles,"  and  "ti- 
gers," respectively.   Acosta  is  not  so  far  firom  tho  truth  when  he  asserts  Uiut  each  of 
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The  war-cliiefs  proper  furnished  the  liigher  commanders  of  the 
Mexicans.  We  meet  with  three  classes  thereof  in  ascending  or- 
ders. The  chiefs  of  kindred^  or  captains ;  also  ciiief  of  the  ^'"inhior 
quarters.**  The  chiefs  of  the  great  subdivisions  (principal  qHar- 
ters)  ;  also  mentioned  as  "  captain-generals."  The  head  war-chief 
of  the  tribe ^  or  so-called  "  king."  All.  tiiese  chiefs  were  elected^ 
and  their  office  was  not  transmissible  by  inheritance.^" 

The  captains,  "  commanders  of  the  quarters,"  ^'  teachers  of  the 
young  "men," '-^'-2  properly  called  "elder  brothers " **^^  {^'teachcauh- 
tin^*'  or  "  achcacauhtin,"  and  "  tiacanes,"  by  corruption),  com- 
manded the  subdivisions  of  two  to  four  hundred  men  each,  com- 

thoHC  subfllvisions  lm<l  its  peculiar  i)lacc  of  Bitting  in  the  ofllcial  lioupe,  or  "  tcepan  '* 
(the  •*  palace ''  of  the  older  Hourcea.  Tecpaii  ilerivef  ftom  •'  tecuhtli,"  chief,  and  *'  pan," 
uflixum  denoting  a  place),  since,  at  a  general  council  of  the  tribe  (of  which  this  may 
be  an  indlcatiun).  the  tlifferent  graden  of  warriors  would  naturally  <.'lu8tcr  together. 
But  the  names  given  to  tliese  three  **  orders ''  are  erroneous.  "Achcauhtm"  (which,  as 
we  Hhall  see,  never  meant />rt«c«'«,  for  which  the  Mexicans  ha<l  no  adeiiuate  word)  was 
the  title  of  a  class  of  war-cldefs  only.  ''Quauhtin''  is  the  "Cnachic,''  *'ocelotl"  evi- 
dently the  "tequihua."*  But  the  Kiht  two  titles  were  never  used  for  the  higher  grades 
of  warriors  except  in  a  general  way ;  "quanhtin-ocelotl"  de^isiiated  the  valorous  braves 
in  general  (Torqueniada,  Lib.  XI,  cap.  XXIX,  p.  'M'tl;  lib.  XIV,  cap.  II,  p.  KJT),  and  cor- 
respouds  to  the  *•  daring  eagles,  tigers,  and  lions,''  an  Tezozomoc  often  calls  the  three 
grades  now  under  discussion. 

Torqueniada,  who,  notwithstanding  his  uncnicr-tionable  credulity,  is  extremely  impor- 
tant on  all  questions  of  Mexican  antiiiuities,  says  (Lib.  XIV,  cap.  V,  p.  5t;J) :  •*  Los  Cap- 
"itan(?8  tcnian  por  insignia  do  honra  una  labor,  etc.,  etc.,  ....  guarnecidas,  con 
"pinluras,  e'  insignias,  conforme  cada  uno  havia  nio.'-trado  el  valor,  y  valentia  en  las 
*'  guerra.**,  en  que  ec  havia  hallado,  ])orque  no  sacaba  otra  cosa  del  peligro  de  ellas;  y 
"  asi  como  <!08a  ganada,  por  sus  proprias  personas,  las  e.stimaban  en  luucho."  Eveiy 
one  had  to  gain  his  own  rank,  merit  his  own  titk*. 

»"'  All  these  olUces  were  elective,  and  we  shall  endeavor  to  prove  it  in  each  particular 
case. 

»»  Ternaux-Compans  (*'  Recueil  <le  pieces  relatives  .1  la  conqurte  du  Mexique."  Anon- 
ymous MSS.  from  the  Tguina  eolh^ctiou,  heailed  '*  l)e  I'ordre  de  succession  observe 
*'  par  les  Indiens  relativement  a  leurs  terres  et  <le  Icurs  territoires  communaux.*'  p.i'i.')) 
says :  •*  Les  tribunaux  de  ces  ofliciers  etaienl  etablis  dan-s  la  capitale."  Clavigero  calls 
them  "princes."  Torquemada:  ''captain  of  the  guard.-."  Sahagun:  "old  men."  Men- 
dieUi.  even :  "chief  abbott."  This  very  confii>ion  ^hows  that  neither  of  them  ])aid 
much  attention  to  the  subject.  Muce  Sahaguii  al>o  calN  the  "tiacauh"  (which  is  tho 
same  as  "achcacauhtin")  "el  hontbre  valiente"  (Lib.  IX,  caj).  VI.  p.  2<i;»),  and  Torque- 
maiia  the  **  achcauhtli."  "  alguacil  niaior."  Tezozomoc  alone  is  consistent  with  himself, 
in  mentioning  the  ••achcacauhtin."  frequently,  as  Ifadrrs  in  the.  fif/ht,  commanding  tho 
Uiree  gratles  of  di^tinguished  braves  (Cap.  XXXVIII).  lie  is  conllrmed  by  Molina  (I, 
]).  25),  who  translates  "  teachcauhtin  "  as  *'  capitan  do  gente."  Tezozomoc  further  calls 
them:  "principals,  masters  at  arms,  and  of  doctrine  and  example"  (Cap.  XXXVIII, 
p.  Gl),  **  chiefs  of  the  quartci-s,  masters  of  the  youth  "  (Cap.  LVII). 

"- T«'zozomoc  (Cap.  XXXVIII  anil  cap.  LVII). 

^^  .Molina  (II.  i>.  11:J).  "tiachcauh."— "hennano  mayor,  y  persona,  o  cosa  aventajada, 
"  mayor,  y  mas  excelente  ([ue  otra."  Zurit.i  ("  Uapport,"  p.  Go)  calls  the  '*  chiefs*  of  tho 
calpullis"  major  parents  CP^ricuto  mayor'*).  Tliis  corresponds  with  tlie  detlnition 
of  Molina. 
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l>08ecl,^-*  as  we  have  seen,  of  *'  the  able-bodied  men  (priests  ex- 
cepted) of  one  particular  group  of  kindred  ;"  said  group  forming 
a  sub-division  of  the  four  principal  quarters  of  Mexico.  Besides 
leading  their  files  in  combat,  it  was  their  duty  when  at  home,  to 
instruct  the  youth  of  their  section  in  the  use  and  practice  of  arms. 
Tlie}^  held  their  ofKce  for  life,  or  as  long  as  they  gave  satisfac- 
tion.'J"* 

As  an  exterior  token  of  their  rank  the  "captains"  wore  large 
ear-rings  and  lip-pendants  of  richer  material  than  their  predeces- 
sors, and  carried  rods  or  staffs  in  their  hands  when  on  dut}- .^® 

A  certain  number  of  these  captains,  corresponding  to  the  "  mi- 
nor quarters"  or  groups  of  kindred  contained  in  the  principal 
quarter  to  which  the}'  belonged,  were  under  the  direction  of  the 
war-chief y  or  as  the  Spanish  authors  call  him,  the  "  captain-gene- 
ral" of  that  largest  subdivision  of  the  tribe.  There  were  conse- 
quently four  chiefs  of  that  rank  at  Mexico,'-^"  and  it  is  probable 
that  a  lifth  one  was  added  to  them  not  long  before  the  conquest, 
to  command  the  warriors  of  Tlatilulco.^* 

Beyond  the  mere  facts  of  their  existence,  of  their  being  always 
elected  for  life-time,  and  a  strong  supposition  that  their  titles  are 
given  by  all  authorities,  without  stating  it  positively,  however, 
little  is  known  unfortunately,  about  these  chieftain s/*^^     They  were 

•'•Sahapnn  (Lib.  IX,  cap.  VI.  p.  2(U).  *'E1  maestro  <le  cainpo  o  cnpitun  ea  <lo  eeta 
"calitlad,  que  para  niostrar  su  oflolo  trao  coleta  cnbellorf  que  cuelpa  atra^,  y  bezotey 
"oi-eperab,  y  trae  siempre  nwi*  annas  consijro.**    (The  latter  ii*  doubttXil,  at  ItoMt.) 

*•*  Duran  (Cap.  XXVI,  ]).  iiPJ).  In  reganl  to  their  eligibility,  sec  Ternaux-Compans 
("Recueil  de  PiCcesi.''  ''De  Pordre  de  .»«ucce.s.sion,"  p.  2'2'0.  **  H  u'y  ft^'«''it  P'^f*  d'auti-es 
elections  d'oflieierH."  Although  untrue  in  regard  to  the  "(»ther  ofllcens'."  Zui'ita 
("  Rapport,*'  p.  (51).    "  The  election  takes  place  among  theniiselves," 

•*  Durtin  (Cap.  XIX,  p.  109).  "luego  salicron  los  viej<>8  que  tenian  oflcio<«  do  onlenar 
"la  gente  de  giieiTa,  que  eran  conu>  niaestres  de  cum]>o,  con  huh  baBtones  en  las  niauos 
*'  y  una.s  cinta.s  aprctadas  il  la  caueya  y  una-r*  ort^geran  de  concha,  largan,  y  una>  besotea 
"  en  lo.s  labios.  muy  bien  annad<»8,  y  empe9aron  ft  componer  la  gente."  Alrso,  ^<>allagau 
(Lib.  IX,  cap.  VI,  p.  2^i). 

"' Tezozomoc  (Cap.  XCI,  p.  101):  *'Cnauhnoctli  took  charge  to  aspenible  together 
"the  four  leaders  of  the  four  quarters,  for  that  the  arms  might  bo  ready.''  The  origin 
of  theise  four  titles  and  dignitie.-j  dates  back  to  tlie  .-^uccesKful  foray  against  Cuyuacan 
(under  Itzcoatl);  at  least,  (hen  they  are  tlrst  mentioned  (Te/.ozonioi". :  Cai>.  XV^,  p.  *2i, 
and  Dunin  :  Cap.  XI,  p.  i»7).  As  members  of  the  council  of  chiefs,  they  appear,  how- 
ever, always  as '•i)rincipal  chiefs"  only.  Tezozomoc  being  the  only  one  who,  to  our 
knowledge,  speaks  of  the  •*  leatlers  of  the  four  quartern  "  (••  cuatro  caudillos  de  los 
cuatro  barrios  '■). 

""Torquemada  (Lib.  IV,  cap.  LXX,  p.  IW)  speaks  of  "  Itzquauhtin.  senor  do  Tl.iti- 
lulco,"  as  companion  of  Montezuma  during  the  lalter's  captivity  among  the  .Span- 
iards.   He  copies  from  Sahagun  (Lib.  XII). 

""It  is  a  very  lingular  fact  that  the  oflices  of  these  four  principal  war-chiefs  should 
have  atti'acted  so  Utile  atieutiou,  but  wo  may  account  for  it  by  the  prevailing  aasump- 
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members  of  the  chief  council,^®®  and  we  suggest  their  titles  to  have 
been,  respectively:  "cutter  of  men"  ("Tlacateccatl"),  "man  of 
the  house  of  darts"  ("Tlacochcalcatl"),  "  blood-shedder "  ("Ez- 
huahuacatl"),  and  "chief  of  the  eagle  and  tuna"  ("Cuauhnoch- 
tecuhtli,"  or,  abbreviated,  "Cuaulmochtli").^^^     "VVe  have  no  in- 

tion  of  the  exietence  of  feudal  institutions  in  Mexico.  The  divisions  were  treated  as 
geographical  sections  only,  the  8ul)-diTi8ions  by  kin  were  overlooked,  and  little  impor- 
tance was  attachetl  to  the  fact  that  every  ofliec  was  flllcd  by  election  only,  and  never 
by  appointment.  Thus,  says  Dnran  (Cap.  XI,  p.  103),  •*....  y  asi  electo  uno  dcstos 
**cnatro,  luego  ponian  otro  on  su  lugar."  Acosta  (Lib.  VI,  cap.  XXV,  p.  441):  "Des- 
"pues  del  rey  era  el  grado  de  Ion  quntro  como  principes  elcctores,  loi*  quales  despues 
*'de  ellgido  el  Key.  taml>ien  olios  eran  eligidos  y  do  ordinario  eran  hennanos  o'  paricn- 
"tos  muy  c^rcanofl  del  Rey."  Clavigero  says  positively  (Lib.  VII,  cap.  XXI):  "The 
*'  higliest  military  dignity  was  lliat  of  commanding  general  of  the  army.  There  were 
*•  four  different  classes  of  genorali^,  among  which  the  Tlacochcalcatl  had  the  highest 
*'rank.  Kach  class  liad  it.s  particular  tokens,  but  we  arc  unable  to  determine  how  far 
*'  the  three  otlier  classes  were  subordinate  to  the  first.  Xeitlier  can  we  give  their  names, 
**  since  tlie  authors  differ  witli  eacli  other  on  the  sul>ject.  To  tlie  generals  succeeded 
**  tlie  captains,  each  of  which  commanded  a  certain  number  of  soldiers."  See,  besides, 
note  below. 

looDuran  (Cap.  XI,  p.  103),  after  naming  the  four  grrades,  or  rather  dignities,  pro- 
ceeds: "A  cstos  quatro  seiiores  y  ditados,  despues  de  eletos  principes  los  hacian  del 
*'consejo  real  como  prcsidentes  y  oyilores  del  consejo  supremo,  sin  parocer  de  loa 
"  (luales  nenguna  cosa  se  auia  de  hacer."    Acosta  (Lib.  VI,  cap.  XXV,  p.  441). 

101 .1  Tlacochcalcatl."  from  "  Tlacochtli,"  dart,  "  calli,"  house,  "  tlacatl,'*  man.  «*Tla- 
cateccatl."— -"tlacatl,"  man,  "tequi,"  to  cut  or  carve.  "Ezhuahnacatl,"— "eztli," 
blood,  "uauana,"  to  scratch,  "tlacall,"  man.  "Cuauhnochtocuhtli,"  — "cuauhtli," 
eagle,  •'  noo.htli,"  tuna,  "tocuhtli,''  chief.  These  four  titles,  as  pertaining  to  the  four 
principal  Mexican  chiefs,  are  given  by  Duran  (Cap.  XI,  p.  102).  Acosta  (Lib.  VI,  cap. 
XXV,  p.  441).  Tezozomoc  (Cap.  XV,  p.  21),  and  Herrera  (Dec.  Ill,  lib.  II.  cap.  XIX,  p. 
73),  who  copies,  evidently,  Acosta.  Tezozomoc  says:  "All  these  were  like  principal 
**caci(iues  and  titularies  (*  senores  de  titulo')in  the  government  and  command  of  tho 
**  Mexican  tribe,  and  after  them  como  the  Tiacanes,  valorous  soldiers,  surnamed  cai>- 
tains,  in  their  order;  .  .  .  ."  But  all  those  authors  snbstitute ''Tlillancalqni,"  in 
place  of  "Cuauhnoclitli."  Nevertheless,  we  liave  ventured  to  accept  "  Cuauhnochtli," 
since  •'Tlillancalqui"  (ffom  '*Tliltic,"  black  object,  **tlan,"  afflxum  denoting  place, 
and  "  tlacatl,*'  man),  man  of  the  black  place  or  black  house,  denotes  a  ciril  and  reUgiout 
office,  and  not  a  warrior  proper.  Duran  says :  '*  We  must  know  that  Uiere  was  an  itlol 
**  of  blackness,  and  that  of  this  idol,  and  of  his  house,  came  forth  the  title  for  this 
"chief."  Acosta  affirms  positively  that  the  three  first  named  titles  were  "those  of  war- 
riors "("eran  de  guerreros").  On  the  otlior  hand,  "Cuauhnochtli'Ms  frequently  men- 
tioned, both  by  Tezozomoc  and  by  Durin,  as  *' ca])tain-gencral,"  and  the  bishop  of 
Santo  Domingo.  Ramirez  de  Fuenleal.  in  his  letter  to  Charles  V,  dated  Mexico,  3  Nov., 
1532.  says:  "An  officer,  called  Uuamuchil,  fills  the  office  of  'alguacil  m;iior*"  (Coll. 
Temaux-Compans :  "Recueil  de  l*ic^es  relatives  ft  la  conquete  du  Mexique,"  p.  240). 
Toniuemada,  also,  after  calling  " Cuauhnoctli "  a  ''Judge,"  calls  him  subseiiuently  a 
chief  executioner  (Lib*  XI,  cap.  XXV,  pp.  'XA  and  354).  Finally,  Tezozomoc  (Cap. 
XXXVI.  p.  57).  after  enumerating  tho  i)rincipal  chieHains  of  Mexico,  *•  three  of  which, 
*<  Cuauhnoctli,  Tlacatecatl,  and  Tlacochcalciitl,  caUed  Chachi  as  much  as  any  of  tho 
"  others,  and  who,  for  their  Idgh  valor,  had  their  hair  bound  behind  the  occiput  with 
"  red  leather." 

The  *'Chachi "  of  Tezozomoc  are  identical  with  the  "Quachictin  "  of  Torquemada 
(Lib.  XIV,  cap.  V,  p.  513),  "  and  one  of  the  highest  degrees  and  honors  which  could  be 
"  attained  was  to  be  allowed  to  tie  the  hair,  being  tlie  token  of  great  captain,  and  these 
"  were  called  Quuchictin,  which  was  the  most  honorific  title  given  to  captains,  a  title  held 
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formation  regardinp:  the  title  of  the  principal  war-eliief  of  Tlati- 
liiloo,  the  names  given  occasionally  being  personal.^'**- 

The  distinctive  mark  of  these  chieftains  consisted  in  havinij  the 
hair  tied  behind  or  above  the  occipnt  with  a  strap  of  red  leather ; 

•*  hy  few  only. ^  "Cuaulinortli,"  therefore,  belnp:  '•Clmchl,"  or  "Quachift in,"  whereas 
"  Tlillancnlqni"  i*  but  a  civil  or  reiipious  chief,  as  it  is  lurtherinore  f-liown  by  lii^  being 
sent  as  a  rleleprate  to  Cortc'-.-*,  to  tlie  coa.^t  (TrzozoniiK*.  Cap.  CVll,  p.  11>1).  I  have  ven- 
tiiretl  to  wubHtiliite  ihe  farmer  as  one  of  the  four  war-chiefs,  eai'h  commanding  the  war- 
riors of  one  of  the  four  great  <iuarters  of  Mexico.  It  may  be  objected  that,  aside  from 
Tezozomoi*,  I  have  not  a<Muced  any  other  dire<*t  proof  of  the  actual  exi«ten<'e  of  these 
fonr  chieftains.  I  have  already  allurled  to  tlie  probable  re^iHon  Avliy  tliey  are  not  men- 
tioned afl  pucli  by  tlie  source>  of  Mexican  Aboriginal  history.  Their  true  ]>osiiit)n,  tlie 
iinture  of  their  oUlcc  was  simply  overh)oked.  Wul  we  know  that  the  tribe  <»f  Mexico 
had  divithMl  into  four  (piarters;  we  know,  ftirther,  tliat  not  only  in  Mexico,  but  all  over 
Central  America,  tliis  same  division  existed,  for  «'ivil  as  well  as  for  military  i)nrposes. 
Eacli  of  the^e  l'«iur  gi-oat  section^  must  have  had.  therefore,  it8  civil,  and  it>  military 
head,  an<l  it  is  but  natural  to  admit,  tliat  those  head^  were  the  most  ilistitifjuhhcd  mar- 
riors  of  the  trihe,  sinec  m* rit,  ami  not  fhsa'n*lanrif  or  irealth, entille<l  alone  to  promotion 
in  rank  aiul  uxKco.  Therefore  tlie  military  chiefs  of  the  four  4|uartera  must  have  been 
the  four  **chaclji  ^  of  Mexico.  On  the  other  hand,  those  four  dignities  were  each  elec- 
tive, and  not  fdh'd  by  appointment.  Ilut,  for  an  elcj-tion^  there  must  be  elector"*,  and  a 
constituency.  We  know  tliat  the  ••  caiitains  were  rlect«'il  (by  the  kin  which  tliey  should 
"command)",  and  it  is  but  logical  to  admit  lliat  the  fou r  f/rcntcift  miliianj  chuf^  of  the 
tribe  were  elected  to  command  its  four  yn-itfAt  »nJnliH>*ious.  Thi-retore,  again,  the 
**chachi"  of  Tezozomoc  must  have  b«?en  tlie  military  cliief-J  of  the  f<»ur  quarters  of 
Mexico.  Heflide.s,we  may  a?«k:  Wliy/nwr  ehiefs,  and  not  any  other  number?  if  not 
that  these  four  ]>rinciiial  chieftains  corre-pouded  to,  and  actually  representee],  a  like 
luimber  of  gi"catest  fractions  of  the  whole  triiie. 

If  tlie  older  authors  observe  a  certain  uniformity  in  tlieir  enuracraticm  of  these  four 
chiefs,  alway-^  beginning  with  the  '*  Tlacoehcalcatl,"  we  mu-t  not  Infer  from  it  that  one 
or  the  other  of  the  lour  was  inferior  or  superior  to  the  others.  They  were  all  alike  iu 
rank,  although  Clavigero  (Lib.  VII.  cajK  X\l)  placos  the  "Tlaioi'hcjilcatl''  above  the 
others.  The  very  confusion  anumg  some  of  the  statements  showb  that  no  reliance  can 
be  placed  upon  their  a»ertion.s  in  that  respect.  (Compare,  for  inst. :  Torquemada.  Lib. 
II,  c;ip.  LXII,  p.  18.'>,  with  cap.  LXV,  p.  h^l),  and  lib.  IV,  cap.  I.'l,  p.  Tt\).)  It  ri'-ults  ft-om 
all  these  statement'*,  but  esjiecially  from  the  positive  and  c.on>istent  assertions  of  Te- 
zo/.imioc,  that  while  the  four  wtfre  equal  in  rank,  it  still  soraetinie«<  happened  that  one 
or  the  other,  from  ago  or  experiem-e,  took  the  superior  command  according  to  emer- 
gency. Their  inlluence  was  ev(;n  <lecisive,  sometimes,  with  the  liea»l  war-<'hief  of 
Mexi<'0  himself.  See  the  part  played  by  ••Tlacochcalcatl"  in  the  attack  ujum  Tlatl- 
Inlco  (Tezozomoc,  Cap.  XLV,  ]).  73),  and  the  resolute  action  of  *•  Tlacateccatl"  in  tlie 
battle  again&t  the  Tara<ca  of  Michhuaean,  which  occurred  in  1177.  when  he  compelled 
Axayaca  to  retreat  before  the  victorious  enemy  (Tezozomoc,  Cap.  LII.  j).  84).  Also, 
the  assertion  of  Acosta  (Lib.  VI,  cap.  XXV),  "  without  who^e  consent  he  could  do 
uothing." 

I'^'-^Itzquauhtin"  is  mentioned  by  Torquemada  (Vol.  IV).  Tliis  would  be  "eaglo 
of  obsidian."  or  ••  flint-eagle."  Wv.  murt  alw:iys  di>tinguii!h  pirsoual  name*  from  ii- 
ilfis.  In  most  cases  only  tlie  latter  were  given,  and  tlie  presumption  then-fore  ari^^es 
that  the  title  took  ihv  phwv  of  the  namf.  Says  my  friend  Sr.  J.  M.  ^lelgar  y  Stfrrano,  of 
Vera  Cruz :  "  Creo  deber  lu'on.-ejar  a  V  no  tome  como  nonibres  de  las  persona^  inuchas 
''de  las  palabras  con  qu(^  otaban  designadas,  pues  eran  el  que  t-c  lot*  dabuu  el  titulo 
*•  del  cargo  que  teuian."    (Letter  under  date  of  '20  January,  1675.) 
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a  distinction  reserved  exclusively  for  them  and  for  the  bead  war- 
cbicfs  of  the  Mexican  tribeJ^^ 

Highest  in  militar}'  command,  as  head  war-chief  of  the  Mexican 
tribe,  was  the  *' chief  of  men"  ("  Tlaca-tecuhtli  "),i^^  represented 
to  us  as  the  king  or  emperor  ^^^  of  Mexico.  But  he  was  neither  a 
monarch  nor  an  autocrat,  nor  a  despot.  Elected  out  of  a  certain 
kin  or  descendancy  ^^^  for  life,  but  upon  the  condition  of  good  be- 
haviour, he  could  be  deposed  and  degraded,  should  he  incur  the 

J"'  Tozozomoc  (Cap.  XXXVI,  p.  57).  Torqucraada  (Lib.  XIV,  cap.  V,  p.  543).  Acos- 
ta  (Lib.  VI,  cap.  XXVL  p.  434).  "  Lo8  maa  preeniincntea  destos  eran,  los  que  tenian 
^'aUida  la  corona  del  cabello  cou  una  cinta  colorada.  y  un  pluniaje  rico.  del  qual  col- 
^'gauan  uuos  raniales  hnzia  las  er^paldas  con  uuart  borlas  del  mismo  al  cube;  c^Uxa 
*'  borla8  eran  tantaH  en  numcro,  qnantas  liazafias  auia  liccho.  Destn  orden  do  Cauallc- 
'*roa  era  el  mismo  Rey  t'lnibicn.  y  ani  se  hallaba  itintado,  con  esto  genero  de  plumaJcH, 
*•  y  en  Chapultepec,  don<le  estan  Mote^nma  y  su  hijo  esculpidos  en  unas  peiiae*  quo  son 
"dever,  .  .  .  ."  Clavigero  (Lib.  VIL  cap.  XXI)  condenses  tbe  statement  of  Acosta 
only.  Humboldt  ("Vues  des  Cordillt'res,  etc.,"  Vol.  I) :  "il  (Montezuma)  a  los  cheveux 
<*  reunis  au  r^ommct  de  la  tcte,  et  li^s  avec  un  vuban  rouge,  dit^tinction  militairo  des  priU' 
*'  CCS  et  des  capiUiincs  Ics  plus  vaillants."  The  figure  is  A'oui  tlie  ''Codex  anonymous," 
of  the  Vatican. 

^<"  This  title  is  given  by  Tezozomoc,  and  also  by  Ilamtrez  de  Fuenleal.  in  Temaux- 
Conipans  (**  llecueil  de  pit-ccs,"  p.  247) :  '•  Mutizuma  portait  le  noni  do  •  tacatccli,' 
••'tetuan,"jutlacal.*"  It  is  easy  to  discern  **  tlacatecuhtli,"  and  ''tlatoani,"— of  tho 
latter  title  we  stmll  hereallor  speak.  Also :  *'  II  existe  parmi  oux  uno  espr^cu  do  chef  & 
"qui  ils  donnent  le  nom  de  Utcatede  on  tlaluan." 

""'•  The  Mexican  language  has  no  word  for  emperor  (Molina  I,  p.  51).  But  Tezozo- 
moc renders  the  expression  "  ccmanahuac  tlatoani"  by  "  emperor  of  the  world."  It 
8igninei>,  however,  simply  "  speaker  for  what  ilwells  near  the  water." 

""■■  The  question  of  succession  in  olllce  among  the  Mexicans  is  a  very  difficult  one. 
Still,  it  certainly  never  descended  from  father  to  son,  but  was  always  transmitted  by 
election,  eiiher  to  a  brother  or  to  a  nephew  of  the  fonner  incumbent.  The  manner  of 
electing  the  "Tlaca-tecuhtli"  of  Mexico  is  very  fully  described  by  Sahagnn  :  "When 
*"  the  king  or  lord  died,  all  the  senators,  calle<l  Tecutlatoquos,  and  the  old  men  of  tho 
"tribe,  calleil  Achcacauhti,  and  also  the  capUtins  and  old  warriors,  called  Yautoqnioa- 
"ques,  and  other  prominent  captains  in  warlike  matters,  au'l  also  the  satraps  (i)riests), 
"called  Tlenaniacaque  and  Papaoaqui.  — all  Uiese  assembled  in  the  r(»yal  houses. 
"There  they  deliberated  and  determined  upon  who  had  to  be  lord,  and  chose  one  of 
"  the  most  noble  of  tho  descendancy  (lineage)  of  the  past  lords,  who  would  be  a  val- 
*'iant  man,  experienced  in  warlike  matters,  daring  and  brave,  who  should  not  drink 
**  wine,  slwmld  bo  prudent  and  wise,  raised  in  the  Calmecac,  a  good  speaker,  of  good 
"  understanding,  esteemed  ami  loving.  When  they  agreed  upon  one,  they  at  once  nom- 
"  inated  him  as  lord,  but  this  election  was  not  made  by  ballot  or  votes,  but,  all  confer- 
"  ling  together,  they  at  last  agreed  upon  the  man."  Duiiin  (Cap.  XI,  \}.  103),  speaking 
of  the  four  war-chiefs :  "y  muerto  el  rey.  de  aquellos  auia  de  ser  electo  Key  y  no  <le  otros, 
*'y  Uimpoco  podian  ser  puestos  en  este  cargo  y  diUidos  sino  eran  hijos  u  hermanos  de 
"rcyes;  ....  nuncit  heredaron  los  hijos,  por  via  de  hcrencia,  los  ditados  ni  los 
"  si'uorios,  sino  por  election."  "  V  a^i  nunca  salia  de  atiuella  generacion  aquel  ditado 
"  y  scn(^rio,  eligiendoU)H  poco  a  i>oco."  Acosta  (Lib.  VI,  cap.  XXIV.  p.  4.'n) :  "  Lo  pri- 
**  mero  en  que  parece  auer  sido  muy  politico  el  goviemo  de  Mexicanos,  es  en  el  orden 
**  que  t«nian,  y  guardauan  inviolablemento  de  eligir  IU*y."  Whether  we  are  authorized 
to  go  any  further  thou  to  eay  that  the  Tlacatecuhtli  had  to  belong  to  a  certain  kin,  is 
verj'  doubtful. 
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displeasure  of  the  tribe. ^'^^  He  was  but  the  commander-in-chief 
of  the  Mexican  warriors ;  an  office  which,  among  a  nation  so  es- 
sentially warlike,  was  of  the  highest  importance  and  rank,  and 
which  might  have  procured  to  the  incumbent  an  influence  tending 
to  impair  the  freedom  of  its  institutions.  But  there  was  a  whole- 
some check  placed  upon  such  encroachments  by  the  commanding 
war-chief,  through  the  election  of  an  associate,  which  carried  the 
singular  and  strange  title  of  "snake-woman,"  or  " female-snake " 
(*'  Gihua-cohuatl ")  and  who,  while  being  more  of  a  civil  chieftain, 
still  alternated  with  him  in  command,  as  emergency  required.*^® 
Through  this  arrangement,  the  tribe  of  ^lexico  became  always 
provided  with  at  least  one  military  head,  and  if  the  "  chief  of  men" 
was  out  leading  a  foray,  the  "  Cihua-cohuatl"  remained  at  the  pue- 
blo, or  vice-versa.  The  chief  command  of  a  campaign,  could,  be- 
sides, be  delegated  by  them  to  a  subordinate  leader.^*^'*' 

We  know  too  little  of  the  office  of  "  Cihua-cohuatl  '*  to  enter 
into  any  details  regarding  it.  The  "  chief  of  men,"  however,  has 
become  famous  in  history  through  the  last  three  incumbents  of 
the  office,^ '^  It  required  an  extraordinary  man,  among  the  tribe, 
to  fill  it.  lie  was  to  be  "an  earnest  and  sober  man"  (saj's  Saha- 
gun),  "wise,  affable,  and  a  fluent  speaker."  But  especially  was 
he  required  to  be  one  of  the  most  prominent  warriors,  who  had 
given  proofs  of  undaunted  bravery,  ability,  and  of  great  circum- 


I'^^Moutezumn  WAS  deposed  during  his  Hfe-timo,  and  CuiUahuawad  appointed  his 
BiiccessDr.  Benial-Diez  (Vedia  II,  p.  i:w.  caj).  CXXVI):  when  they  spoke  to  Monte- 
zuma tlicy  said:  '•Hacemosom  haber  que  ya  hciuos  levantado  a  un  vuesti-o  prirao  por 
*>  (•efior,  .  .  .  .  y  alii  le  uouihro  cumo  se  llainaba,  que  se  decia  Coadhtuaca,  sonor 
"de  Iztapalnpa,  que  no  tuv  Guatcmuz.  el  cual  desde  &  dos  meses  Aie  senor."  Cortes 
(Noto  '2  to  •'  Srjcunda  Kelaciou,"  p.  42,  Vedia  I) :  ''Los  Indios  le  mataron  por  cobarde." 
Torqucmatla  (Lib.  IV,  cap.  LXVIU,  p.  4iU,  and  cap.  LXX,  p.  4'J7).  Ilerrera  (Dec.  II, 
lib.  X.  cap.  X.  p.  2«J7). 

i(i-Xiie  "Cihua-cohuatl"  (fVom  ''cihuaU,"  woman,  and  "cohuatl.".  snake)  is  va- 
rioutily  designated  as  '*  viee-roy,"  •'  captain-general,"  '*  supreme  judge,"  *'  coadjutor  of 
the  kin^',"  •' second  king."  lie  was  a  warrior,  too,  and  during  the  siege  officiated  as 
commander  in  chief,  together  witli  Quauhtcmotzin.  It  results  from  the  statement 
of  Torquemada  (Lib.  XI,  cap.  XXV.  p.  3o2)  that  he  was  equal  to  the  so-called  **king." 
"What  the  exact  functions  of  this  office  were,  it  is  not  here  the  place  to  discu.s.s;  it  is 
sufficient  for  the  purpose  of  tlii»  essay,  to  determine  that  there  were,  in  all  likelihood, 
two  head-chiefs  of  the  Mexican  tribe,  or  two  principal  war-chiefs,  like  those  of  the 
Iroquois.    The  "  Cihuacohuatl,"  a<'Conling  to  Tezozomoc,  was  also  elective. 

'""Thus  we  sec,  sometimes  " Tlacochcalcatl,"  then  again  " Tlacateccatl,"  and 
*'  CuanhnocUi."  made  commanders-in-chief. 

"''These  were:  Montezuma  II  (Motecuhzuma  Xocoyotzin),  Cultlahuatzin,  and 
Quaulitcmotziii. 
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spection.i*^  Therefore,  he  was  always  one  of  the  four  gi-eat  war- 
chiefs  of  the  quarters  ^^^  previous  to  his  election,  and  his  war-dress 
differed  in  fact  but  little  from  that  of  the  latter.  As  we  have  al- 
ready stated,  he  wore  the  hair  bound  up  behind  the  occiput  with 
red  leather,  and  on  his  helmet  or  on  the  bare  head  a  towering  bush 
of  green  feathers. ^^^  A  long  and  wide  mantle  covered  his  armour, 
which  was  otherwise  similar  to  that  of  the  other  chiefs.^'"*  But 
his  ear-rings  of  gold,^*^  and  the  green  stone-pendant  from  the 
bridge  of  his  nose,^'^*  the  golden  lip-ring,^ ^^  liis  wristbands  of 
feathcrwork  and  leather,^ ^®  the  upper-arm-bands  of  gold,^^*-*  the 

*"  SaliAgun  (HiBtoria  Universal,  Lib.  11,  cap.  VI.  p.  2(H) :  •*  El  capitan  gcueral  tieno 
"  j)or  HU  oticio.  maiidar  en  la  batalla,  y  dar  onlcn  y  nianera  para  efertnarla,  y  coiirertar 
"los  esouadrones,  teniendose  i>or  grande  agiiila  y  Icon,  y  pre*<uiineiidM  de  !»or  vi^to- 
"rioiio  por  los  buenos  aderezo^  con  que  va  adornado  a  la  ;rueiTa  u  nianera  de  abulia,  y 
**  dando  a  onten<ler  (jue  su  oflcio  cs  morir  en  la  jruerra  por  Ion  Suyos."  Aco»ta(Lib. 
VI,  cap.  XXIV,  p.  4:J1):  ''Ordinarily  Ujey  ele<*ted  younjc  men  for  tlieir  kingH,  bcrauso 
**the  kingd  alwriyg  went  to  war,  and  it  was  almo'^t  tlie  principal  object  of  tills  oilice; 
••therefore  tlicy  looke<l  to  their  being  proper  to  military  duty,  and  fond  of  it.  aNo." 
Mendicta  (Lib.  II,  <'ap,  XXVII,  p.  I:^2):  **Tonian  c^to8  naturalor*  en  mucho  cuando  su 
•'  Hcfior  era  e/forzado  y  valicnte,  porque  teniendo  tn\  sonor  capitjin.  ealian  con  mucho 
•'animo  A  la  guerra."  (Idem)  *•  Deman  dc  esto.  tenian  resi>eto  entre  los  hijos^  ft  nrjuel 
••  i|ue  en  la.>*  guerras  se  habia  mobtrado  animoso,  y  d  eetc  clegian."  Torqueniada  (Lib. 
XI.  cap.  XXVII,  p.. ri7). 

"i*  Dunin  (Cap.  XI,  p.  10."J):  ••A  e8t<>s  quatro  peiioreB  y  ditados,  despues  de  eletos 
"  principe.*'  los  hacian  del  conHcjo  real  c.onio  presidente.'*  y  oydores  del  consejo  nupremo, 
•'sin  i)arecer  <le  Iok  quales  nenguna  voah  ee  auia  <ic  hacer,  y  niuerto  el  rey,  de  aquellos 
auia  do  ser  elocto  Rey  y  no  do  otros."  AcoHta  (Lib.  VII,  cap.  XXV,  p.  441):  ''Todos 
••e.-t(>r«  ditadoH  eran  del  con-ejo  supremo,  .  ,  .  .  ;  y  muerto  el  Key,  auia  de  ser 
'*  cligido  por  Key,  bonibre  t|ue  tuuiesse  algun  ditado  dentos  (Hiatro." 

"=•  This  distinction  was  worn  by  the  Indian  chiefs  of  Mexico  at  least  twenty  years 
after  the  conque-^t.  See,  in  V(d.  II.  of  Sr.  Icazbalceta's  ''Colleccion  «le  Docuuientos:*' 
*'I{olaclon  lie  la  Jornada  que  hizo  i)t>n  Francisco  «le  Sandoval  Acazitli,  Cacique  y  Sefior 
•'  natural  que  fue  del  pueblo  de  Tlabnanah'O.  Provin<ria  de  (.'hal<-o,  con  el  .Si'i'jor  VNorey 
"Don  Antonia  de  Mendoza,  etc.,  etc."  (in  1541).  ••Don  Fran<-lHro  Acazilli  llevti  por 
•*divi>a  y  annas  cuandi>  fue  ft  la  guerra  de  los  chichiinecas,  una  calavera  de  plunieria 
»•  con  sus  pcnachos  verdes,  una  rodela  de  lo  misnut,  y  en  ella  uu  bezote  de  oro  retor- 
'*cido,  con  su  e^pada  y  su  ichcahuipil,  y  vestido  con  un  Jubon  Colorado,  y  sus  zara- 
•'gUclles,  zapato.- y  borcegides,  y  un  nouibrero  bianco,  y  un  panuelo  grande  con  quo 
'•fe  amarraba  la  cabeza,  y  un  collar  «le  pedreria  con  doa  cajk-na^"  (p.  :»u7).  (Idem,  i>. 
2.V1)  •*  Kelacion  de  la  Gntrada  de  Nufio  de  CJuznmn,"  by  Garcia  <lel  Pilar.  ••  Y  vii'iuloso 
•*asi  los  pefiores  dchtas  comarcas,  que  eran  Tapiezuela,  senor  de-^ta  ci1)d:id.  y  el  M'l'ior 
*♦  de  Talelulco,  y  el  de  (iuaxucingo,  y  el  de  Tascaltectle,  y  otros  muclios  aenoivs  y  pri!i- 

**  clpales  destas  comarcus,  le  ftieron  h  rogar  y  Hupllcar que  fo  ^irvie^e  de 

•'  toila.H  sus  divlnas  que  eran  de  oro  y  de  plumas  verdes  muy  galanas,  .  .  .  ."  Also 
(Kelacion  de  Acazitli.  p.  .311.    ''con  .•^u  divisa  de  quct/alpatzatll  dc  plumcria  verde"). 

"*  Duran  (Cap.  XXVI,  p.  21.'5). 

"6  »'nacochtli"  (Molina,  I.  p.  01). 

n«..  Yacaxiuitl,"  ftom  ••Yacatl,"  nose,  •*xluitl,"  turquoise,  or  fine  green  stone  in 
general. 

»» '  •'  tentetl,"  fh)m  '•  tentli."  lips,  and  ••  tetl,"  stone. 

J>« "  matzopetzli "  (Molina,  II,  i>.  54).  *•  bra^aletc." 

n»  "  niutemecatl,"  •'  brafalete  de  oro,  0  cosa  semejante"  (Molina,  U,  p.  53}. 
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golden  tubes  enclosing  his  ankles, ^-'^ —  they  were  all  of  a  more 
elaborate  workmanship,  ami  only  he  and  the  ''Cihua-cohuatl"  were 
entitled  to  wear  them  thiisJ*-^ 

But  the  distinctive  mark  of  eitlier  of  them  on  the  field  of  battle 
"was  a  long  tress  or  braid  of  featlierwork  (the  "  (^uachiatli ")  hang- 
ing down  from  the  occiput  to  the  waist  or  girdle.'*^  Besides,  they 
carried  a  small  drum,  on  which  they  gave  signals  to  their  men.^*^ 

A  very  fair  representation  of  this  costume,  especially  of  the 
characteristic  headdress,  is  found  at  Talenque,  in  the  beautiful  fig- 
ures on  the  bas-reliefs  of  the  '*  altar,"  and  "  tablet  of  the  cix)ss." 
These  tablets  and  figures  show,  in  dress,  such  a  striking  analogy 
with  what  we  know  of  the  militaiy  accoutrements  of  the  Mexicans, 
that  it  is  a  strong  approach  to  identity.^-"* 

^-"  •*  Coziratl,"  or  "  coacapctlatl,"  or  •'  cozt'liuatl."  "  Cozcatl '•  i^  a  jewd,  or  a  chain, 
or  a  roUar.  liuuy  with  prc«*ioiie  Hlones. 

i-.'i  'x'hf  '•  king''  and  Che  "  cilniacohuatl ''  both  wore  the  samo  dre^a  and  omameuts. 
Durun  (Caj).  XXVI,  p.  '2\^) :  **  OrdonoHO  riue  .solo  fl  ri«y  y  nn  coadjutor  Thicaclel  pudicseu 
**tracr  fapatos  en  la  cana  Real  "  {\k  iV>).  ••  lien,  <juc  solo  el  rcy,  y  los  i-eyorf  «lo  las  pro- 
•*  vinrias  y  Kiand«>  sefiores  pudiescn  u«ir  ile  brayaletes  do  ore  y  de  ralcetas  de  oro  en 
*'  las  garirantas  de  lo.>*  piOs,  y  poner>e  en  los  \t\vn  capcabelcs  de  oro  a  piofj  y  guirnaldaH 
*'y  cnitaH  de  oro  a'  hi  cane^a  con  plnmeria."  Kvcry  Mexican  tribe  had  this  duality  of 
the  rliief  niililavy  ollice,  as  Te/ozonioc  distinctly  t-tato**.  Besides,  it  appears  al.-o  dis- 
tim-tly  in  Central  America.  The  "INjpol-Vnh"  mention^ '•  llnn-Came"  and  "  Vukub- 
Caini"  as  the  two  chiefs  of  *'XibaJI>a.''  (Part  II,  cap.  J,  p.  17.3)  ••Then  they  all  took 
"advice  togetlier.  and  these:  'llBn-Canic'  and  '  Vncub-Canie,'  are  tlie  cliief  judges." 
(Al>o,  Cap.  LXII.)  .See  Ilenvra  (Dec.  Ill,  lib.  IV,  rap.  XVIII.  p.  141.)  A  similar  dual- 
ity wa.-'  found  among  the  Ilzaes  inhabiting  Lake  I'eten,  when  they  were  conquered  by 
Ursna,  in  UV.^.  "  Canek  ''  and  "  <^nincanek  "  were  tlie  titles  of  the  two  chiefs.  They 
called  cacli  other  cousins.  ("  Ilistoria  de  Ja  conquisUt  de  la  provincia  de  el  Itza,  ro- 
**duccion  y  progre^i-os  ile  la  de  el  Lacaudon,  etc.,  etc.,"  by  Juan  de  Villagutierrc  Soto- 
luayor.  Madrid,  I70I.) 

»--The  term  ♦•Quachiatli"  is  from  Torqucmada  (Lib.  XIV,  cap.  V,  ]>.  ."51.3).  Molina 
has  no  mention  of  this  word.  Clavigero  des<.'ribe."s  il,  wilh(>ul  giving  a  name,  as  **a  very 
**  subtle  i)iece  of  featherwork.  hanging  down  the  entire  back  "(Lib.  Vll,  cap.  XXII). 
tjec,  al.-o,  Tezozomoc  (Cap.  L.XXVi,  p.  I'iUj. 

1-^  Clavigero  (Lib.  HI,  cap.  XVIII).  Tezozomoc  (Cap.  LXXVI,  p.  120).  Mendieta 
(Lib.  li,  cap.  XXVI.  p.  i;io).  Dnran  (Cai».  XXXV)  p.i>77:  "y  ycndo  el  rey  AxayacatI 
**  vitorio^o  locamlo  un  tamb(»r  de  oro  que  a  las  espaldas  llevaba,  lo  qual  se  usaba 
*'  quando  iba  en  alcence."  (Mem.  Cap.  XLVl,  p.  Ml)  '•  y  a  las  espaldas  un  atambor  do 
*•  oro,  con  que  los  reye.s  hazian  sefial  al  arremeter  y  en  el  retirar,  de  suerte  que  los  reyea 
"  Servian  de  atambor,  o  .'*u.'4  generales,  lo.t  qualcs  tocauan  al  arma  y  ii  recoger  de  los 
*'  exen'.itos." 

'-*  Especially  the  left  hand  figure  of  the  so-calle«l  "altar-piece."  The  right  hand 
figure  tiuit/  be  a  priest,  but  we  would  suggest  that  both  figures  are  those  of  chivfs,  one 
representing  the  equivalent  to  the  "  Tlai-a-tecnlitli,"  and  the  other.— the  right  hand  fig- 
ure,—tlic  equivalent  to  the  "  Cihuacohuatl."  ("^ce:  "Travels  in  Central  America, 
*•  Yucatan,  and  Chiapas."  by  J.  .Stephens;  al.so.  the  plates  IVom  Dupaix,  m  Lord  Kings- 
borough.)  Count  Miuuloli  ('•  ne.-*clire»bung  einer  altcn  ^^tadl  in  Ouatimala."  Berlin, 
ls^2)  has  :  Tab.  I,  a  fair  rei)re.-<entation  of  the  "  tablet  of  the  cro.-s,"  also.  The  lell  hand 
figure  is  evnicutly  a  chtellaiu  of  tlie  highest  grade,  as  the  "  Quacbiatli "  of  Torquemada, 
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'  Both  the  "  chief  of  men,"  and  his  "  coadjutor,''  the  "  Cihua- 
eohuatl,"  while  exercising,  under  certain  extraordinary  circumstan- 
ces, discretionary  powers  in  military  matters,  were  still  subject  to 
a  higher  authority.  This  was  the  council  of  chiefs^'^'^  (''  tlatocan"), 
of  which  they  were,  ex-officio,  members,  with  the  additional  title 
of  ''  speakers"  ("  tlatoani") ,  and  occupying,  therefore,  the  ''  speak- 
ei''s-seat"  ("  tlatoca-ycpalli").^-^  In  this  council  the  ultimate 
power  of  government  was  vested,  its  functions  were  equally  legisla" 
tive  and  judiciary;  the  execution  of  its  decrees  belonged  to  the 
war-chiefs.  Peace  and  rear  la}'  in  its  hands,  the  war-chiefs  alone 
could  not  decide  upon  either. ^-^     The  existence  of  this  council  as 

is  plainly  rocognizablc.  In  all  those  figures  of  Central  Anieri<'aii  reliefs  we  discern  the 
characleri.stic  parts  of  the  Mexican  costume:  the  breech-<:loih  ("maxtlatr*)  and  tho 
liead-dicsf*.  Several  of  them  have  tlie  jacket,  ''huepil,"  and  the  chiefs  have,  as  orna- 
nient?,  the  "  cozcatl,"  tlu;  ••  niatzopet/tli,"  and  especially,  the  ear-rings  and  the  towering 
])luniagc.  Lip-pcntlants  and  no>e-rings  are  very  jjrominent  on  the  statues  of  Cot>au. 
An  illustration  of  the  co.-tnmo  of  tlie  two  chiefs,  both  being  dressed  exactly  alike,  is 
given  by  Duriin  on  plate  s  (to  chapter  23  of  the  Hrrst  part  of  his  work).  Axayaca  is  also 
repre^^ented  in  full  armour  on  plates  lu  and  U. 

>'-*The  wonl  Ih  from  Molina  (Vocab.  II,  p.  Ill,— '*  tlatocan,*»--"cortc  6  palacio  de 
*'gTan<leH  sefiores."  Id.  I,  p.  HO,  "contiejo  real."  **  tlatocauccentlaliliztli'*).  It  derives 
tVom  "  ni-tlatoa,"  to  !>peak.  A  very  good  illustration  of  this  conned  is  found  in  tho 
♦•  Topol-Vuh  "  (l*arl  II,  caj).  VIII),  notuitlisUmding  the  difluse  language,  we  can  easily 
discern  how  the  council' of  chiefs  was  constituted  at  '*  Xibalba,"  "Ilunahpu,"  and 
*'Xbalaniiui',"  upon  their  arrival  at  the  council-liall,  found  there  twelve  chiefs,  tho 
names  of  wluch  are  all  giv(?n  fp.  liT).  Aller  Monte/uma  was  captured  and  brought  to 
Spanish  quarters  "tliere  were  always  in  his  company  twenty  great  lords  and  eompau* 
''ions  and  councillors''  (Bernal-l)ie/,  Cap.  XCV,  p.  *J5,  vol.  II,  Vedia).  These  wei-e 
probably  the  members  of  the  .-uprcmc  ccmni-il. 

i""-Tlatoani,"— **  hablador,  6  gran  senor"  (Molina,  II,  i>.  141).  Bernal-Diez  hays 
(Cap.  XXXVIII,  p.  32,  Vedia.  II}  that  when  they  arrived  at  Sun  Juan  de  UUoa:  '•  vini- 

"eroM  dos  canoas  muy  grandc"? y  en  ellas  vinicren  muclios  Indios  Mcjica- 

•*  nos,  y  como  vicron  lo»  estandart^^s  y  navio  grande.  conoci<'n»n  que  alii  habian  de  ir  & 
»•  hablar  al  capitaii,  y  fucrousc  dcrechos  al  navio,  y  entran  dentro  y  preguntan  quien  era 
**  el  Tlatoan,  <iue  en  su  lengua  dicen  el  i*enor."  befior  Icazbalccta,  in  his  note  Xo.  3G  (p. 
12  of  Vul.  11  of  •♦Coieccion  de  Documentor")  defines  "Tlatoani"  as  follows:  *•  .  .  . 
"  .  era  la  denominacion  que  .•»e  d.'iba  A  los  supcriores  y  gobcrnantes,  o«iuivalentc  ft 
**  la  antigua  nuestra  tenor,  y  con  la  cual  llamaban  A  los  espaiioles."  (*'  Real  Kjecutoria 
*'  de  s.  M.  sobre  Tierras  y  Ke>ervas  <le  Peclios  y  Paga,  perteueciente  a  los  caciques  de 
"Axapusco,  de  la  Jurisdiccion  de  Otumba.")  "Tlatoca-ycpalli,"  from  "  tlatoca,'' and 
''icpalli,'"  stool. 

>-"  Tlie  fact  of  the  supremacy  of  the  council  In  all  matter?  is  amply  proven  (Duran, 
Cap.  XIV,  p.  J17;  cap.  XVI.  p.  133).  Acosta  (Lib.  VI,  cap.  XXV,  p.  441):  "All  the*o 
*'fnur  titul. tries  were  of  the  bupremo  council,  without  whose  adrice  the  king  neither 
*'  made,  n«»r  could  make,  anything  of  importance.*'  But  especially  the  remarkable  i>ar- 
ngrapli  from  Torquemada  (Lib.  XI,  cap.  XXV,  p.,J.V>).  speaking  of  the  ••CihuacohnaU:" 
"  Este  Juez  parcce  tener  voces,  y  autori<lad  de  Virrei,  a  los  tiuales  comniuca  el  Kei  au« 
••toridad  absolnta.  para  governar.  y  despachar  negocios,  comctidos  a  r.u  sola,  y  abso- 

••  lula  <lctormmacion puer-  en  cosas  de  su  Govienio.  coiioCf  la  uuduiuHfi,  (jue 

*'  ioda  junta  se  liacv,  juTSona  d*'.  Itt  i,  y  con  su  auturidud  le  fpuedf.n  rrprimir,  y  reprimen.** 
It  is  unfortunate  that  we  have  not  any  deilnite  and  detailed  knowledge  of  the  compos!* 
tion  of  this  councU.    All  we  can  say  positively  is,  that  it  existed,  and  watt  supreme. 
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a  supreme  authority,  proves  the  Mexicans  to  have  been,  not  subject 
to  the  despotic  rule  of  a  monarch,  but  organized  after  the  princi- 
ples of  a  military  democracy.  They  were  a  barbarous  but  free  and 
loarlike  community. 

Legitimate  causes  for  war  were  frequently  furnished  to  the  Mex- 
icans. Their  traders,  or  those  of  allied  or  subjected  tribes,  were 
often  exposed  to  outrage  and  ill-treatment  on  the  part  of  and 
among  foreign  *'  pueblos."  Such  acts  were  always  regarded  as 
justifying  open  warfare,  and  the  opportunity  was  speedily  im- 
proved. But  pretext s^-^  were  eagerly  sought  for  also,  and  the 
Mexicans  therefore  never  at  a  loss  to  find  some  ground  for  pounc- 
ing upon  any  tribe  which  excited  their  cupidity.  We  have  al- 
ready stated  that  war  was  carried  on  by  them  for  subsistence.  It 
was  further  required  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  human  victims, 
their  religion  demanding  human  sacrifices  at  least  eighteen  times 
every  year.^"^-*  Every  important  event,  like  an  improvement  of 
the  '*teo-calli,"  '-^'^  and  especially  the  installation  of  a  new  war-chief 
of  the  highest  degree  (''  Tlaca-tecuhtli  "),  had  to  be  celebrated  by 
a  special  butchery  of  men, —  and  these  victims  had  to  be  obtained 
through  war,^'^^  Therefore  the  well-known  custom  of  the  Mexi- 
cans, on  the  battlefield,  to  look  more  to  the  capture  than  to  the 
slaying  of  their  foes.^^^ 

**'■  The  war  which  resulted  in  the  conquest  of  Chalco.  the  foray  agaioflt  Ahuilizapan 
(Orizuvu)  and  Cenipoal,  were  all  brought  about  by  the  most  wantou  provocations  on 
the  part  of  the  Mexicans  (Tezozonioc,  Cap.  XIX,  p.  30;  cap.  XXI,  p.  33;  cap.  XXXI,  p. 
4tf).  (Toniueniatla,  Lib.  II,  cap.  XL.  p.  151).)  (Clavigero,  Lil).  IV,  cap.  XIII.)  Durdn 
positively  denies  It,  Haying  that  the  Mexicans  never  made  war  uulesd  provoketl,  but 
this  is  too  manifestly  untrue  (Gomara.  p.  442). 

r-j!*  These  were  the  regular  montidy  festivals  only. 

»"'DurHU  (Cap.  XXXVII,  p.  2m7),  when  the  war  against  Mcfhoacan  wbh  determined 
upon :  '*  and  that  the  u»ain  reason  wliy  he  wislied  to  measure  himself  witii  their  strength 
"was  to  try  to  celebrate  with  them  (by  the  means  of  priscuiers  taken  from  them)  the  in- 
^'augiiration  of  the  stone,  that  was  similar  to  the  sun,  and  to  tinge  his  temple  with  tho 
•'blood  of  these  uations."  Cttnnara  ("De  las  guerras,"  p.  442,  Vcdia,  I,  "y  para,  como 
*'  ellos  dicen,  haber  esclavos  que  sacriticar  k  los  dioses  y  cebar  k  los  soldados  "). 

>^'  It  was  obligatory  upon  the  chieftain  to  inaugurate  his  administration  with  a  mlli* 
tary  exploit,  and  great  importance  was  placed  upon  that  tho  head-cliief  sliould  make 
Iirisoners  on  that  occasion  with  his  own  hands.  Acosta  (Lib.  VI,  cap.  XXIV,  p.  431). 
Tezozonioc  (Cap.  LVII,  p.  03;  cap.  LXI,  p.  loi;  cap.  LXXXIV,  p.  147).  These  three 
passages  relate  to  Tizoczic.  to  AhuitzotI,  and  to  the  last  Montezuma,  respectively.) 
Mendieta  (Lib.  II,  cap.  XXVII,  i»p.  131, 132,  and  133).  Torqucmada  (Lib.  II,  cap.  LY, 
p.  172,  and  cap.  LXIX,  p.  li.)5). 

"•■'This  was  a  very  fatal  custom,  as  against  the  Spaniards.  Had  the  Mexicans  been 
intent  upon  kiiling  instead  of  overpowering  their  white  enemies  alive,  their  resistance 
would  have  been  more  formidable.  Thus,  for  the  sake  of  capturing  a  single  horseman, 
they  recklessly  sacrillced  numbers  of  their  own,  when  they  thought  to  be  able  to  sur- 
round him,  and  cut  him  off  from  his  corps  or  detachment.  The  custom  was,  however, 
general  among  tlie  Xaliuatlac  tribes. 
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The  question  of  pence  or  war  could  only  be  decided  by  the  su^ 
preme  council  of  chiefs.  ^^^  If  war  was  to  take  place  it  was  some'- 
times^  but  not  always,  resolved  to  send  delegates  to  the  tribe  con- 
cerned, challenging  it  to  fight  or  to  submit  and  to  become  tributary 
to  the  Mexicans.*^'*  These  delegates  carried  particular  distinctive 
tokens  ;^^^  they  proceeded  unmolested  to  the  pueblo  which  they 
were  to  notify,  and,  entering  the  council-house,  briefly  exposed  the 
object  of  their  coming  to  the  chiefs  there  gathered.  If,  after  de- 
liberation, the  tribe  thus  threatened  agreed  to  submit  and  to  give 
tribute,  then  all  was  well,  and  the  delegates  departed  again,  loaded 
with  presents.  But  if  any  reparation  or  proposal  for  accommoda- 
tion other  than  actual  submission  was  proffered,  or  if  the  reply  was 
even  defiant,  the  Mexican  delegates  at  once  stepped  up  to  the  head 
war-chief  of  the  enemy,  and  with  white  paint  (which  they  carried 
in  their  casket  of  supplies)  anointed  his  arms.  Further,  they 
placed  feathers  on  his  head  and  gave  to  him  a  shield  and  sword. 
This  was  the  declaration  of  war.^^a  Tliereupon  they  withdrew, 
but  if  a  custom  prevailing  among  all  the  tribes  then  inhabiting  the 

183  We  have,  on  Uiis  point,  the  positive  dcclarntion  of  the  last  Montezuma  himself. 
When  the  tribe  of  Iluexotzhico  sent  delcgnte?  to  Mexico,  proposing  an  ullhmcc  against 
TlaxcuUnn,  Montezuma  replied  to  thorn :  **  Brothers  and  Bonn,  you  are  welcome,  rest 
**Your8clve8  a  while,  for  although  I  am  king  indeed,  I  alone  cannot  satisfy- you,  but 
"  only  together  witli  all  tlie  cluefs  of  the  sacred  Mexican  senate  "  ('*  Yo  80I0  no  puede 
"valeros,  sino  con  todos  los  principales  del  sacro  senado  Mexican©."  Tezozomoci 
Cap.  XCVII).    Also,  Gomara  (*'  I>e  las  gnerras."  p.  442,  Vcdia,  I). 

»'<Mendicta  (Lib.  II,  cap.  XXVI,  p.  121)):  "This  was  the  common  way,  although 
•'  sometimes  they  took  them  by  surprise." 

»«*  Torquemada  (lAh.  XIV,  cap.  I.  ]>.  SW) :  "  in  the  right  carried  an  arrow,  holding  it 
"by  its  head,  the  feathered  end  upwards,  and  in  the  left  hand  a  small  Kliield." 

^'oixtlilxochitl  ("Ilistoire  des  Cliichimr-que.-?  on  des  Anclens  rois  de  Tezcuco,"  Cap. 
XXXVIII,  ])p.  2GU,  270, 271,  and  272}  claims  that  they  sent  three  different  summons,  one 
by  the  Mexicans,  one  by  tlie  Tezcucans,  and  anotlier  by  the  Tlacopans.  But  this  is  not 
otherwise  conflrmed.  Tlie  answer,  unless  time  was  positively  requested,  and  the  Mex- 
leans  deemed  it  politic  to  <ielay,  decitled  the  vei*y  flrst  time. 

Mendieta  (Lib.  II,  cap.  XXVI,  p.  V2\t) i  "Determined  ami  resolved  that  there  should 
**  be  war,  they  sent  certain  sliiehls  and  robes  to  those  wliom  they  intended  to  assail  (as 
"  it  was  their  custom  to  never  send  a  message  without  a  present)."  Torquematla  (Lib. 
XIV,  cap.  II,  p.  637,  almost  a  literal  copy  flrom  Mendieta).  Tezozomoc  (Cap.  VIII,  p. 
16;  cap.  XXVII,  p.  40,  etc.,  etc.).  IxtlilxochiU  ('•  Hist,  des  Chichlm.,"  Cap.  XXXVIII). 
Durkn  (Cap.  IX,  p.  74 ;  cap.  LVII,  p.  450.  Montezuma  being  challenged  by  the  Uuexo> 
tzin<a,  and  Cap.  LIX,  p.  404,  by  the  Cholulteca).  The  white  paint,  ♦•  tizatl "  (MoUna,  II, 
p.  113,  ''cierto  bamiz.  o  tlerra  blanca."  See,  also,  Tezozomoc,  Cap.  VIII),  was  an  emblem 
of  detith,  the  shield,  **for  to  defend  himself  therewith,"  and  the  swonl,  ''for  to  offend  If 
"  he  was  able."  The  latter  is  analogous  to  the  red  tomahawk  sent  in  token  of  war  by 
northern  savages  (Loskiel:  *'Geschichte  der  Mission  der  evangelischen  Briider  unter 
**  den  Indianern  in  Nord-Amerika."  Barby,  1789,  Part  I,  cap,  XI,  p.  187.  Also,  Adair: 
"  History  of  the  American  Indians"). 
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country,  had  permitted  their  coming  unmolested,^^?  their  return^ 
once  outside  of  the  council-house,  was  not  placed  under  any  simi* 
lar  safe-guard.  Oftentimes  that  return  to  Mexico  was  attended 
with  the  most  imminent  personal  danger  to  the  delegates.^^e 

The  cases,  if  any,  are  certainly  few  in  number,  where  a  tribe 
thus  provoked  or  defied,  voluntarily  submitted  to  tribute.  The 
Mexicans  could  be  sure^  almost,  of  war,  whenever  their  supreme 
council  had  agreed  upon  it.  Therefore,  as  soon  as  the  meeting  at 
the  official  house  had  concluded,  war  was  proclaimed  in  the  four 
•quarters  of  the  pueblo,  and  in  case  of  great  urgency,  a  monstrous 
drum,  with  a  specially  dismal  sound,  called  the  whole  tribe  to  arms 
from  the  top  of  the  chief  temple. ^^9 

Owing  to  the  peculiar  organization  just  discussed,  a  rapid  mo- 
bilization of  the  forces  of  the  whole  tribe  was  very  feasible.  The 
minor  subdivisions  gathered  under  their  "  captains,"  and  all  to- 
gether proceeded  almost  simultaneously  to  the  store-houses  of  the 
four  great  quarters  of  the  tribe,  where  the  stewards  dealt  out  the 


1*^  Torqucmada  (Lib.  XIV,  cap.  I,  p.  635):  '^qne  annqne  estas  Gentes  eran  de  su 
**  natural  conditiou  rons  veugativas,  qnc  todas  las  del  Mundo,  respetaban  a'  los  Embax* 
**  adores  do  bus  mortales  enemigos,  como  a'  Dioses,  teniendo  por  mejor  yiolar  qualquier 
*'  rito  de  bu  Keligiou,  que  pecar  coDtra  la.f(6  dada  &  los  Embaxadoree/' 

1*^  For  comparison  with  Loskicl  on  the  northern  Indians  (Cap.  XI,  p.  187)  see  Tezoz- 
omoc  (Cap.  VIII,  p.  15).  When  the  "Atempanecatl  Tlacaeleltzin "  returned  for  the 
second  time  to  Azcaputzaico,  this  time  to  challenge  the  Tecpanecas  and  defy  them  to 
open  war,  and  alter  he  had  properly  decorated  their  war-chief  TezozomocUi,  the  latter 
gave  to  him  a  sword,  a  shield,  and  a  helmet,  saying:  **Take  here,  also,  something  to 
**  protect  your  body,  and  this  shield  and  sword,  '*  maccualiuitl,"  and  see  if  you  may 
**  return  home  safely."  AtcmpanecaU  was  attacked  by  Tccpanecan  scouts,  pursued  as 
far  as  upon  Mexican  soil,  and  escaped  only  through  his  swiftness  and  personal  bra- 
very.  This  episode  is  confirmed  by  DiirAn  (Cap.  IX,  p.  74),  and  by  Acosta  (Lib.  VII, 
cap.  XII,  pp.  482  and  483),  although  they  both  say  that  the  Mexican  delegate  escaped  by 
avoiding  the  warriors  of  the  Tecpanecas  by  circuitous  patlis.  Still,  it  shows  that  his  re- 
turn was  attended  with  great  peri<onal  danger.  Clavigero  (Lib.  Ill,  cap.  XVII)  attributes 
this  action  to  the  first  Montezuma.  C*  Huehue-Montezuma,"  or  **  Montezuma  Ylhuica- 
mina.") 

i*>  Bemal-Diez  (Cap.  XCII,  Vedia,  II,  pp.  90  and  91).  On  the  top  of  the  great  tem- 
ple: ^'y  alii  tenian  un  tambor  muy  grande  endemasia,  que  cuando  le  tanian  el  sonido 
**  del  era  tan  triste  y  de  tal  manera,  como  dicen  instrumento  de  los  infiemos,  y  mas  de 
"  dos  leguas  de  aUi  se  oia;  y  decian  que  los  cueros  de  aqucl  tambor  eran  de  sierpes  muy 
"  graudes."  Besides  this  drum  they  used  conch-shells  In  great  numbers,  thus  creating 
a  horrid  noise.  The  Spaniarrls  grew  intimately  acquainted  with  these  awfUl  signals 
on  the  night  of  the  Ist  of  July,  1520,  when  the  various  instruments  called  out  th« 
Mexican  warriors  to  that  pursuit  which  caused  the  slaughter  on  the  dyke  leading  to 
Tlacopan.  Every  one  reading  the  splendid  descriptions  of  Mr.  Prescott,  of  this  bloody 
retreat  ('*  Uistory  of  the  Couq.  of  Mexico."  Book  V,  chap.  Ill),  will  remember:  "the 
*'  huge  drum  in  the  desolate  temple  of  the  war-god  sent  foith  those  solemn  tones  which, 
*'  heard  only  in  seasons  of  calamity,  vibrated  through  every  comer  of  the  capital**. (p. 
302,  of  Vol.  U). 
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armament.^^®  Thus  the  largest  bodies  were  assembled,  fUrnished 
with  weapons,  and  organized  under  their  respective  leaders  of  all 
grades  on  very  short  notice,  awaiting  the  signal  from  the  chief 
commander  to  sally  forth,  either  by  canoes  across  the  lake,^^^  or 
along  the  causeways,  to  the  mainland.  Each  warrior  carried 
mostly  his  own  frugal  provisions'^  which  the  women  of  each 
household  had  prepared  ;  "  corn-bread,  meal-cakes,  ground  beans, 
**  corn-meal  seasoned  with  pepper  j"''*^  |jQt  special  carriers  also 
accompanied  the  force,  loaded  with  a  surplus  of  food,  with  robes 
for  tents,  reeds  for  huts  and  bowers,  and  with  cooking  utensils 
like  kettles,  pans,  baskets ;  also  with  mats  J  ^    Sometimes  these 

1*0  It  also  happened  that  an  intciral  of  twenty  days  (a  Mexican  month)  elapsed  be* 
tween  the  proclnmaUon  of  war  and  Uie  final  departure.  At  least,  in  most  cases,  a  fuw 
days  were  spent  in  preparations,  since  the  Mexicans  had  to  give  time  to  their  outside 
allies  or  subjects  to  prepare,  also.  Tezozomoc  (Cap.  XXXVI):  '*The  Mexicans  in 
**  the  interval  prepared  the  arms  in  aU  the  quarters,—  shields,  swords,  and  made  and 
^'flniBhed  many  rods  (*  tlatzontectli '),  also  slings,  and  pebbles  to  be  thrown  with 
*^  cords."  (Id.,  Cap.  LVII)  *'  Within  twenty  days  they  prepared  and  fitted  out  all  kinds 
*<of  arms,  first  in  the  five  quarters  of  Mexico -Ten  uchtitlan:  Moyotian,  Teopan,  Ytza- 
*'cualco,  Cuepopan,  and  Tlatilulco,  now  called  Santiago.'*  In  many  cases,  however, 
an  instantaneous  mobilization  of  the  whole  force  became  necessary.  Mexico,  in  times 
of  peace,  hud  to  be  always  ready  for  war.  See,  also,  Tezozomoc  (Cap.  XXXII,  pp.  49 
and  50). 

»*»  Canoes,  •'  acalli "  (water-houses,  from  "ati,"  water,  and  •*calli,"  house),  were  used 
for  the  traffic  with  the  main  land,  but  also  largely  for  the  carrying  of  warriors.  It  is 
well  known  what  important  part  they  played  against  the  Spaniards  during  tiie  siege. 
For  the  movements  of  the  Mexicans  against  a  hostile  tribe,  both  on  land  and  water, 
see  Dnran  (Cap.  XIV,  p.  121),  wherein  he  describes  the  attack  upon  Cuitlahuac,  both  by 
canoes  and  on  dry  land. 

^*^  Durdn  (Cap.  XLVI,  p.  369) :  <<porque  demas  de  lo  que  los  reyes  pronoyan  de  sns 
**grandes  trojos  y  graneros,  oada  suldado  Uevaua  k  questas  su  particular  comida, 
**  todo  lo  que  podia  llevar,  atada  &  la  carga  el  espada  y  la  nxlela,  etc.,  etc.'* 

^^  The  women  prepared  the  food,  but  it  also  occurred  that  the  ttewards  dispetued  it. 
Tezozomoc  (Cap.  XXXII,  p.  49) :  *'  With  this  the  stewards  and  calpixques  of  the  tribes 
•tgave  to  their  quarters  maize  for  to  make  biscuit,  tlacactutopochtli,  pinole,  ground 
**  popper,  chian,  beans,  and  all  what  pertained  to  it,  providing  themselves  with  every- 
♦•  thhag  necessary  for  certain  day  stated."  The  "  tlaxcaltotopochtli "  (from  **  tiaxcalli," 
corn-bread,  and  '*  totopochtll,"  burnt-bread)  would  be  biscuit  of  maize-meal,  and  It  is 
therefore  called  '*  vizcocho."  The  pinolli,  or  pinole,  corn-meal  mixed  with  pepper,  was 
an  important  victual.  The  food  of  the  Mexicans,  in  general,  outside  of  the  meats  (ex- 
clusively fowl  and  some  game)  and  aquatic  animals,  consisted  of  maize  in  various 
forms,  and  ot  pepper,  **chiUi,"  as  seasoning.  Cacao  ftirnli»hed  their  main  beverage, 
and  stores  of  it  were  taken  along.  See,  also,  Durin  (Cap.  XLVI,.p.869:  "maiz  tostado 
"  y  otro  molido  y  hecho  harina,  lYiJol  molido,  pan  biscochado,  tamales  mohosos  y  cura- 
**  dos  al  sol,  grandes  fardos  de  chile,  cacao  molido  hecho  en  peUas  ").  They  also  used 
maize  to  compose  a  beverage  called  '*  yolatl,"  which  possessed  particularly  vivifying 
qualities  (See  note  of  Sr.  Ramirez  to  p.  290  of  Dur&n),  and  which  tbey  dispensed  even 
on  the  battlefield  (Durin,  Cap.  XXXVII;  Tezozomoc,  Cap.  LII). 

144  These  carriers  are  called  "  tamemes,"  and  are  generally  regarded  as  having  been 
tiaves.  But  they  probably  were  outcasts  Arom  the  bond  of  kinship,  or  the  men  of 
newly  conquered  tribes  (like  Tlatilolco  for  a  tima  after  its  capture),  upon  whom  thia 
degrading  work  {hectnue  ufomaU'Ukeli)  was  imposed  aa  a  penal^.   Slaves  were  not  nu- 
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carriers  wefe  burtliened  with  a  surplus  of  arras,  and  even  with  or- 
naments, designed  to  reward  deeds  of  high  valor  on  the  battlefield 
itself.  This  *' train"  (if  we  may  use  the  expression)  was  under 
the  command  of  stewards,  who  accompanied  the  force  for  that  pur- 
pose. ^^^  Tlie  Mexicans  having  no  domestic  animals  besides  small 
dogs  and  fowls,  it  necessarily  followed  that  their  supplies  and 
stores  taken  along  by  carriers  were  limited,  and  that  consequently 
their  expeditions  could  never  be  of  long  duration,  partaking  more 
of  the  character  of  forays  or  "  raids  "  than  of  regular  campaigns. 
As  long  as  they  moved  among  friendly  tribes  they  expected  these 
to  furnish  victuals  ;  further  on  they  relied  upon  what  the  enemy's 
country  might  possibly  atford. 

But  the  Mexicans,  since  their  position  in  the  middle  of  the  la- 
gune  had  been  secured,  and  after  they  had  once  gained  a  foothold 
on  its  shores  by  overpowering  successively  some  of  the  tribes  scat- 
tered along  the  mainland,  not  any  longer  ventured  out  alone  on 
their  marauding  expeditions.  They  required  of  those  wliom  they 
conquered  to  join  them  in  arms  at  their  bidding. ^'^^  What  the 
exact  relations  were,  which  existed  between  the  Miexicans  and  the 
other  tribes  of  the  valley,  especially  those  of  Tezcuco  and  Tlaco- 


mcroiis  among  the  Mcxi(>an^,  if  there  were  any  at  all  beyond  the  prisoners  of  war. 
The  latter  they  coiiM  not  use  for  Huch  a  purpose.  Some  of  the  young  people  often  ac- 
companied the  warriors,  carrying  tlicir  weapons  and  suiiplies,  that  they  might  see  and 
learn  (Tezozomoc,  Cap.  LXXI,  p.  121).  But  the  numbers  of  these  carriers  (100,000)  are 
greatly  exaggerated.  Among  the  various  objects  mentioned  by  Tezozomoc  as  carried 
along  by  the  Mexicans  in  tlieir  campaigns,  there  are  •*  tents,  low  huts,  reeds  for  the 
xacales."  "Tent,"  in  Mexican,  signifies  "Qiiachcalli,"  ft-om  *'Quachtli,"  mantle,  and 
•'  calli,"  house.  Huts,  "  xacalli,"  of  straw,  or  bowers,  they  certainly  used,  and  the  step 
is  not  very  great,  from  the  liut  to  tlie  tent  covered  with  what  we  call  among  northern 
Indians  a  ''blanket."  Durau  mentions  both  tents  and  huts,  "tiendas  y  xacales,"  ftre-" 
quently  (Cap.  XXI,  pp.  183  and  180;  cap.  XXII,  p.  190,  etc.)-  The  cooking  utensils,  like 
pans  and  kettles,  had  to  go  along,  of  course.  Mats,  ''petlatl,"  for  couches,  and  proba* 
bly,  aK-'o,  for  the  covering  of  huts,  were  equally  requihite  and  even  indispensable. 
Labtly,  mantles  of  "  nequen  "  (Sisal  hemp,  '•  Jennequin  ").  This  was  the  most  ordinary 
material  composing  the  dress  of  Mexicans.  The  "  huepil "  of  the  ordinary  Mexican 
was  made  (mt  of  *'  nequeu."  These  mantles  were  used  for  protection  against  the  sun; 
they  were  light  and  therefore  convenient  to  wear  and  to  have  carried  (See  Tezozomoc, 
Cap.  XXXII,  pp.  41)  and  50). 

»<^ Tezozomoc  (Cap.  XXXII,  p.  50):  "Y  lo8  mayordomos  personalmente  fU^ron  ft 
**  esta  Jornada  "  (against  Orizava). 

^*'i  Those  tribes  which  had  been  made  subjects  to  Mexico  were  compelled,  whenever 
called  upon,  to  Join  the  armed  forces  of  tlie  Mexicans.  Tezozomoc  seldom  speaks  of 
any  foray  without  mentioning  that  the  subjected  tribes  took  part  in  it,  on  the  summons 
of  the  Mexicans  to  that  effect.  See  Herrera  (Dec.  Ill,  lib.  IV,  cap.  XV,  p.  183);  Tezoz- 
omoc (Cap.  XXXI,  p.  49;  cap.  XL VII,  p.  77;  cap.  LI,  p.  83).  There  is  hardly  any  direct 
testimony,  but  the  fact  is  abun<lantly  proven  that  the  Mexicans  c-ould  call  out,  and  did 
call  out,  to  their  assistance,  any  tribe  which  they  had  previously  conqueredt  See  Da- 
rin (Cap.  XI.  p.  813);  and  Zurita  <'Bapport,  etc.'^  p.  U. 
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pan,  we  shall  not  attempt  to  discuss  here,  reserving  it  for  a  future 
opportunity  ;i**^  it  is  sufficient  to  establish  that  all  those  tribes, 
whether  regarded  by  history,  as  it  now  appears,  as  confederated 
or  allied  to  the  Mexicans,  or  as  their  subjects,  were  at  any  rate 
under  the  military  supremaaj  of  Mexico.^^^  Whenever,  therefore, 
from  any  cause  whatever,  the  Mexican  chief-council  agreed  upon 
war,  delegates  were  sent  to  all  tribes  connected  with  Mexico, ^"^^ 
calling  upon  them  to  send  their  forces,  with  supplies  and  ammuni- 
tion, to  a  certain  place  where  the  Mexicans  would  meet  them,  and 
whence  all  together  would  proceed,  under  Mexican  command,  on 
the  foray  determined  upon  by  the  tribe  of  the  lake-centre. ^^^ 

Such  notifications  were  never  disregarded  by  the  valley-pueblos,^^''* 
still  less  by  those  of  different  stock-languages  outside  of  the  val- 
ley, and  held  by  the  Mexicans  as  tributary  subjects.*^'-^    The  force, 

1^7  It  is  not  to  our  purpose  to  determine  here  whether  a  lengne  or  oonfederncy  ex- 
isted between  Mexico,  Tezcuco,  nnd  TIacopan,  or  whether  the  latter  two  tribes  were 
Eubjects  of  the  former.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  contradiction  among  the  authors  on 
the  subject,  and  we  intend,  if  possible,  to  make  it  the  subject  of  a  future  discussion. 

"*  Herrora  (Dec.  Ill,  lib.  IV^,  cap.  XV,  p.  i;W) :  "Con  Mexico  estaban  confedevados 
**los  Seiiores  do  Tczcuco,  i  TIacopan,  que  hora  llaman  Tacul)a,  i  partiau  lo  que  gana- 
*'ban,i  obedecian  al  Senor  de  Mexico,  en  lo  tocantekla  guerra.''  This  is  also  con- 
Armed  by  the  fact  that,  when  Cort(3s  moved  towards  Mexico  from  the  coast,  he  was 
eveiywhere  told  of  the  great  power  of  the  Mexicnnt  only^  wiUiout  any  reference  to  the 
others.  On  a  Joint  expedition  or  foray,  tlie  Mexican  chief  commanded  the  others,  even 
if  he  was  inferior  in  rank  to  the  '*  Tlacatecuhtli.''    (Zurita,  p.  11). 

U9  vpiiii)  fo^i  {g  go  numerously  mentioned  by  Tczozomoc,  that  we  forbear  encumber- 
ing with  detailed  quotjitions.  Almost  every  other  chapter  of  the  Cronica  Mexioana, 
after  the  *20th  about,  has  a  reference  to  it.    Also  Durdn. 

1^0  When  the  Mexicans  sallied  forth  on  their  unlucky  expedition  against  Mechoacan, 
in  1479,  all  the  tribes  were  direct(*d  to  meet  at  **  Matlatzinco-Toluca "  (Tezozoinoc,  cap. 
LI.  p.  83).  Durin  (Cap.  XXXVII,  p.  288).  Axayacatl :  "  mandd  partiet^e  el  exercito  de 
**  la  ciudad  y  que  en  sus  capitauias  fueseu  k  los  t<3rminos  de  los  Matlatzincas,  y  que  alii 
<'  se  hiciese  Junta  do  la  gente  entro  estos  terminos  de  MaUalzinco  y  Tlaximuloyan.'*  On 
the  foray  against  "Xiqulpilco  y  Xilotepoc,'*— Chilocan  was  appointed  meeting-place,— 
**  commenced  to  move  the  Mexicans,  all  the  others  having  set  out  already  two  or  three 
'*days  before,  for  the  same  place  of  Chilocan  "  (Tezozomoc,  cap.  LXI,  p.  102).  Duran, 
speaking  of  the  foray  against  Meztitlan  (Cap.  XL,  p.  313) :  '<£1  rcy,  que  raientras  le  tu- 
**  raua  la  uncion  y  estar  velando  salvo  sus  insinias  y  en  ayuno  y  pcnitencia,  que  toda  la 
**  gente  que  estuviese  aperceuida  y  aparejada  se  recogiosse  en  Atotonilco,  y  que  alii 
"aguardasen  todos  al  demas  exercito  y  en  Itzmiquilpan." 

^'^  There  is  not  a  single  instance  on  record  that,  up  to  the  time  the  Spaniards  ar- 
rived, any  pueblo  had  ever  ventured  to  refuse  such  assistance  to  the  Mexicans.  Only 
when  Cortes  moved  upon  Mexico  for  the  second  time,  did  such  acts  of  open  rebellion 
occur. 

i*s  Some  dlfferonce  existed  between  the  relations  of  the  Mexicans  with  kindred  tribes 
speaking  the  same  (**  Nahuatl ")  language,  and  with  those  of  other  stock.  Thus,  the 
*'  Totonaca"  nf  the  coast  were  hold  in  great  subjection,  while  the  Chalca  of  the  valley 
were  treated  almost  like  allies.  It  is  not  impossible  that  the  so-called  empire  of  Mex- 
ico (or  of  Anahuac,  as  it  is  very  erroneously  called)  may  yet  prove  to  have  been  but  a 
confederacy  of  the  Nahuatlac-tribes  of  the  valley,  with  the  Mexicane  as  militar>'  lenders. 
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tberefore,  that  sallietl  out  of  Mexico  was  sure  to  find  at  the  meet- 
ing-place appointed,  numerous  reinforcements  from  various  tribes, 
fully  armed  and  equipped,  with  an  organization  similar  to  their 
own,^^  ready  for  the  onward  march,  at  the  end  of  which,  if  suc- 
cessful, a  certain  share  of  human  victims  and  of  plunder  would 
reward  their  efforts.  ^^ 

As  soon  as  the  entire  force  was  duly  collected  at  the  appointed 
meeting-place,  it  began  to  move  forward  speedily  and  swiftly,  and 
in  a  straight  line,  if  possible,  towards  the  enemy's  country.  The 
various  tribes,  as  well  as  their  respective  subdivisions,  kept  dis- 
tinct from  each  other,  led  by  their  own  native  chiefs.  The  Mexi- 
cans were  mostly  in  the  rear.  The  approach  of  this  body  of  war- 
riors was  not  always  pleasant  to  tributary  or  friendly  settlements 
situated  along  the  marchroute.  These  were  expected  to  come  out 
with  reinforcements,  with  food  and  presents,  and  if  any  one  of 
them  failed  or  neglected  to  comply  with  these  requisitions,  it  be- 
came exposed  to  the  most  barbarous  violence.  Such  pueblos  were 
sacked,  plundered,  the  people  ill-treated.  In  their  fury  the  Mexi- 
cans sometimes  went  so  far  as  to  empty  and  destroy  the  stores  of 
maize,  and  to  kill  wantonly  the  few  domestic  animals  (dogs  and 
fowls)  of  the  unfortunate  inhabitants. ^^^ 

The  tribute  which  the  rnlloy  pueblos  paid  to  Atexico  may  yet,  perhaps,  prove  to  have 
been  more  a  religious  oflTeriog  than  anything  else.  They  were  certainly  more  on  terms 
of  eiiuality,  whereas  the  foreign  tribes  were  held  in  subjection  proper.  The  word 
"  popoluca.'*  stammerers,  applied  by  the  Mexicans  to  those  of  the  coast,  and  which  has 
hiduced  Clavigcro  to  adopt  the  erroneous  idea  of  a  **  ropoluca  **  language,  shows  the 
disdain  and  hatred  nourished  by  tribes  of  diHorent  stock  towards  each  other. 

1^  Each  tribe  had  to  pi*epare  its  own  arms  and  supplies,  it  remained  under  its  own 
chiefs  and  captains.  Tozozomoc  and  Durdn  both  agree  on  this  point.  Their  organiza- 
tion was  essentially  the  same  as  that  of  tlie  Mexicans.  Everywhere  in  the  valley,  and 
even  in  Matlultzinco,  we  find  the  characteristic  division  of  the  MexicanS|— the  two 
hend-war-chiefs,  the  four  quarters,  and  the  minor  captains  and  braves. 

"^  Ixtilxochitl  (*•  Ilistoire  des  Chichimeques,"  Cap.  XXXVIII,  p.  273)  says  that  Mex- 
ico and  Tezcuco  had  eacli  two-llfths,  Tlacopan  one-fifth,  of  the  spoils.  Tezozomoo 
claims  three-fourths  for  Mexico  alone.  The  point  is  yet  in  doubt.  (Zurita,  "  Rapport, 
etc.,"  p.  12.) 

»**  Tezozomoc  (Cap.  XXXII,  p.  50) :  "  The  Mexicans  never  lacked  food  nor  supplies," 
when  on  the  march,  since  they  "  were  so  much  feared  by  all  the  tribes,  that  as  soon  as 
**  they  arrived  tliey  were  well  received  and  treated.  When  their  forces  were  on  the 
**  war-path  neither  man  nor  woman  remained  outside  of  their  dwellings,  out  of  fear  of 
••  the  warriors,  and  if  these  perchance  met  any  one,  any  laborer  or  trader,  they  robbed 
*'  him  even  up  to  his  very  clothes.  Such  tribes  as  did  not  go  out  to  meet  them  they  plun- 
♦*  dered  and  rr>bbed  of  everything,  emptying  their  stores  of  maize,  killing  their  fowls 
•and  even  their  dogs."  (Id.  Cap.  LXXXIV,  p.  147.)  Durin  (Cap.  XXI,  p.  183) :  "porque 
"  para  el  camino  los  pueblos  y  ciudades  proueian  de  todo  lo  necessario,  como  tengo 
**  dicho,  so  pena  do  ser  destruidos.''  It  thus  appears  that  for  the  march  the  Mexicans 
did  not  have  to  provide  any  food,  since  the  settlements  along  the  route  had  to  maintain 
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The  objective  point  of  this  march  was,  as  we  have  already 
stated,  the  enemy's  territory.  There  was  no  strict  boundary-line 
dividing  the  tribes  of  Mexico  from  each  other ;  a  belt  of  uninhab- 
ited or  deserted  land  merely  surrounded  and  thus  isolated  every 
tribe.*^  This  neutral  strip  was  the  ground  on  which  the  enemy 
expected  the  Mexicans  (provided  they  knew  of  their  coming,  and 
felt  strong  enough  to  meet  them  in  the  open  field). ^^^  It  was, 
therefore,  commonly  called  "  ground  of  war  or  battle "  ('*  Yao- 
tlalli"),^^  and  as  soon  as  the  Mexican  force  approached  this  re- 
gion, its  movements  grew  less  swift  and  proportionately  more 
cautious.  At  dusk  they  halted  on  this  dangerous  area,  selecting 
for  their  encampment,  if  possible,  an  elevated,  open  position,  un- 
favorable for  surprise.  The  huts  (and  perhaps  tents)  and  bow- 
ers, for  which  some  materials  had  been  taken  along,  were  hurriedly 

them,  Duran  positively  saying,  on  Uie  same  page,  after  a  lengthy  enumeration  of  th« 
supplies  and  provisions  prepared  for  the  Journey :  "  lo  qual,  luego  Aie  en  seguimiento 
**  de  la  gente;  lo  qual  no  sc  proueia  sino  para  el  lugar  dondc  so  avia  de  aseutar  el  real« 
**  porque  para  el  caniino  los  pueblos  y  ciudades  proueian  do  todo  lo  necessario,  etc., 
*'  etc.,  etc."  The  same  author  continues  (p.  184):  "Ilacianse  semir  como  dioses,  y  en 
"  todos  los  caminos  no  parecia  gente  por  donde  iban  los  soldados  y  la  grentc  de  guerra* 
<*  todos  f^e  enccrraban  que  no  osauan  andar  por  los  caminos,  i)orque  los  soldados  lea 
*^  quitaban  (]uanto  llovaban  en  sun  cargas,  y  si  acaso  le  queria  dofen<ler,  los  apaleauan 
'*  y  herian,  y  algunos  mataban  y  iban  robando  las  scmcntcras  y  matando  quantas  galli- 
**na8  y  perillos  topaban;   iban  haciendo  quanto  mal  podian,  como  lo  hacen  agora 

*'  nuestros  espafioles,  si  no  los  van  a*  la  mano y  asi  en  sabiendo  que  aula 

**  gucrra,  todos  los  vcclnos  de  los  pueblos,  por  donde  auian  de  pasar  los  del  exercito,  se 
*'  escondian  y  escondian  el  maiz,  el  chile,  las  gallinas  y  los  perros,  flnalmente  escondian 
"quanto  tenian."  This  shows  a  very  simple  moiie  of  sub^^ist^mce. — they  lived  upon 
the  country  through  which  they  passed.  But  it  also  shows  the  barbarous  condition  of 
the  Nahuatl  tribes.  Even  on  their  march  through  a  fViendly  country  trom  whose  an* 
nual  tribute  they  partly  subhisted,  they  behaved  little  better  than  a  large  horde  of  say- 
ages,  or  at  least  of  cut-throats  and  highway  robbers.  The  "  civilized  "  troops  of  Europe 
were  little  better  at  that  time,  and  even  up  to  the  clone  of  the  17th  century. 

»»•  Gomara  ("De  las  guerras,**  Vedia,  I,  p.  442):  "They  call  quiahtlali  the  space  and 
"  area  which  they  left  depopulated  betweeir  the  boundaries  of  each  province  for  to  flght 
"  there,  and  it  is  like  unto  sacred."  See  Tezozomoc  (Cap.  LXVIII,  p.  1 13 ;  cap.  LXXXVI, 
p.  151;  cap.  XCV,  p.  ItH,  etc.,  etc.).  The/lelegutes  sent  by  Tlaxcallan.  Hucxotzincoy 
and  Cholula,  to  assist  at  the  i^Bstivals  in  Mexico,  were  always  met "  half  way  in  the 
woods"  ("la  mitad  del  monte*')  separating  the  tribes.  Ixtlilxochitl  ("Histoiro  del 
Chichim<^(iues,"  Cap.  XXXIII,  p.  125)  mentions  a  boundary  line  between  the  territories 
of  Mexico  and  Tezcuco,  but  the  description  of  it  is  such  that  the  statement  remains 
more  than  doubtHil. 

1*7  Torquemada  (Lib.  XIV,  cap.  Ill,  p.  638:  "Quando  se  admitia  la  Batalla,  y  venian 
**  los  unos,  contra  los  otros,  salian  los  de  la  Provincia,  o'  Pueblo  a*  un  lugar  particular, 
"que  tenian  entre  bus  terminos  los  quales  llamaban  Yauhtlalli,  que  quiere  decir;  Ter- 
"  mino  o'  Lugar  de  la  Guerra.  Aqui  salian  los  Proprietarios  de  la  Tierra  a'  recibir  a  los 
"  contrarlos."    Also,  Gomara  (Vedia,  I,  p.  442). 

U0  From  "  yaotl/'  enemy,  or  "  yaoyotl,"  battle  or  war,  and  "  Ualli,"  ground  or  soU. 
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erected,  each  tribe  camping  distinct  from  the  other,  the  Mexicans 
occupying  the  centre  of  the  entire  camp.^^D 

It  was  customary  with  the  Mexicans  to  send  out  spies  who,  un- 
der different  disguises,  penetrated  the  hostile  country  ere  the 
force  had  reached  its  neighborhood.*^^  Besides,  as  soon  as  the 
latter  halted  on  the  '*  war-ground,"  numerous  braves  ventured  out 
in  advance,  as  scouts,  stealthily  creeping  through  the  woods,  as 
near  the  enemy  as  possible,  to  ascertain  its  position  and  numbers, 
Es  well  as  armament.  The  information  gathered  from  these  sour- 
ces was  reported  during  the  night  to  the  Mexican  chieftain  in  com- 
mand, who  sat  in  council  of  war  with  the  other  principal  leaders. 
This  meeting,  guided  partly  by  the  information  thus  obtained,  de- 
vised the  plan  of  attack  for  the  coming  day.  The  tactics  of  the 
Mexicans  were  extremely  simple :  a  decoy,  in  the  shape  of  a  pre- 
cipitate retreat,  and  an  ambush  at  the  termination  of  it,  seem  to 
have  been  their  highest  conception.  Therefore,  during  the  night, 
they  often  dug  pits  far  in  advance  of  the  encampment,  wherein,  at 
the  close  of  the  council,  the  most  daring  braves  (and  even  the 
Mexican  commander  himself,  occasionallj')  concealed  themselves, 
their  bodies  covered  with  straw,  branches,  or  foliage.*^*  Mean- 
while the  warriors  were  overhauling  their  arms,  painting  them- 

"•Duran  (Cap.  XIX,  p.  168):  "Asi  fc  partio'  el  exercito  de  Tulancingo  y  camin6 
"hasta  llegar  ft  vista  de  los  enemigos,  dondc  empe^aron  a'  haccr  tieiidae  y  xacales, 
"cada  provincia  y  naciou  para  si."  (Idem,  Cap.  XXI,  pp.  183  and  184;  cap.  XXIT,  p. 
190 ;  cap.  XXXVII,  p.  288 :  *•  donde  a'  tercer  dia  se  Juntaron  todoa  los  soldados  y  gente  de 
<^guerra  con  toda  la  priesa  potfible  y  mandaron  asentar  el  real,  el  qual  asentaron  con 
*^machas  ticndas  y  cnsas  de  esteras,  qnellos  usauan  en  stis  guerras  y  oy  en  dia  las  nsan 
'*  en  los  mercadoH,  quo  son  unos  tendejones  de  JuncoB  que  echan  las  eHpadanns.")  Te- 
zozomoc  (Cap.  LI,  p.  83;  cap.  LXXVIII,  p.  135).  This  author  contains  so  many  details 
on  this  subject  that  we  forbear  quoting  him  Airther  with  reference  to  cliapter  and  page. 
He  distinctly  says  that  each  tribe  camped  by  itself,  the  Mexicans  in  the  middle. 

i^<>Mendicta  (Lib.  II,  cap.  XXVI,  p.  130):  '^cnviaban  ddante  sus  espias  muy  disim- 
"  nladas  y  platicas  en  las  lenguiis  de  la  proyincia  a*  do  iban  a'  dar  guerra."  Torque- 
mada  (Lib.  XIV,  cap.  II,  p.  5;i8)  copies  almost  textually. 

»«»  Tozozomoc  mentions  this  very  fVequently.  (Cap.  XLVIII,  he  relates  how  the 
chief  Axayaca  hid  himself  in  sucii  a  pit,  in  tlie  foray  against  the  Matlnltzioca.  This  is 
conHrmed  by  Dni-An,  Cap.  XXXV,  p.  277 :  *'  Y  quedandose  en  celada  el  rey,  metidos  en- 
^  tre  las  ramas  y  otros  debaxo  de  la  tierra  escondidos  todos  los  soldados  viejos  y  piinci- 
"pales  valcrosos.")  He  also  mentions  (Cap. XJX,  pp.  169  and  170)  a  very  extensive 
ambush  of  that  kind  against  the  Huaxtecas.  Mcndieta  says  (Lib.  II,  cap.  XXVI,  p. 
131) :  '*  They  used  ambushes,  and  oAen  very  artificial  ones,  since  they  laid  down  on  the 
"ground,  covering  themselves  with  straw  or  herbs,  etc.,  etc."  Torquemada  (Lib.  XIV, 
cap.  Ill,  p.  539)  agrees  almost  literally  with  the  above.  Also  Clavigero  (Lib.  VII,  cap. 
XXV):  **  They  used  ambushes  frequently,  and  concealed  themselves  in  bushy  places, 
**Qr  even  in  pits  made  for  that  purpose,  as  tlie  Spaniards  often  experienced  it.  Fre- 
"  quently  they  took  to  flight  in  order  to  draw  the  enemy  into  dangerous  positions,  or  to 
"  assail  his  rear  with  fresh  troops."    We  shall  revert  to  this  point  hereafter. 
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selves  afresh,  and  the  captains  attended  to  their  respective  detach- 
ments,  exhorting  the  men  to  courage  and  endurance.  Each  tribe 
agreed  upon  its  particular  war-cry,  to  be  used  in  action  only.  Fi- 
nally, the  whole  encampment  sometimes  joined  in  an  awful  yell : 
the  defiant  war-whoop  of  thousands  of  Indians,  and  intended  to 
mark,  not  their  presence  (which  they  supposed  to  be  known),  but 
their  numbers  and  ferocity.  This  shout  not  unfrequently  called 
forth  a  response  from  the  enemy  lurking  in  front  of  them.^®^  Then 
the  stillness  of  the  night,  of  the  gloomy  and  treacherous  night 
preceding  an  Indian  engagement,  settled  at  last  upon  the  "  land 
of  war." 

This  quietness  did  not  last  very  long.  Even  if  neither  of  the 
opposing  parties  attempted  to  surprise  the  other  under  cover  of 
darkness,  both  were  certainly  alert  before  daybreak. ^^^  The  Mex- 
ican force,  preceded  by  a  cloud  of  scattered  braves  as  skirmishers 
or  scouts,  advanced  cautiously,  not  in  one  solid  body,  but  by  tribes 
and  subdivisions  of  tribes,  as  upon  the  march.  Very  soon  their 
extreme  outposts  encountered  those  of  the  enemy,  the  war-whoop 
was  raised  on  both  sides,  and  a  scries  of  personal  combats  engaged 
along  the  whole  line.  Pebbles,  carried  along  forAhat  purpose, 
were  hurled  by  means  of  the  sling;  stones  picked  up  from  the 
field  were  thrown  at  each  other,  accompanied  by  hideous  yells  and 
defiant  epithets.  Then  followed  darts  and  an'ows,  both  parties 
dancing  about  to  avoid  the  missiles.  Meanwhile  accessions  from 
the  main  bodies  moved  up,  the  fight  came  to  closer  quarters,  the 
sword  and  club  being  resorted  to.  If  the  enemy  was  sufficiently 
strong  so  as  not  to  give  way  at  once,  the  Mexicans  feigned  to  re- 
treat, rushing  back  towards  the  place  where  an  ambush  had  been 
prepared.  The  pursuing  foe,  once  caught  in  the  trap,  was  roughly 
handled,  their  adversaries  pressing  upon  them  from  all  sides,  and 
his  eftbrts  to  disentangle  himself  were  always  accompanied  with  the 
heaviest  loss,  either  in  prisoners  or  in  killed.  At  other  points  of 
the  line  similar  snares  were  extended  to  the  Mexicans  by  their 
opponents.  Thus  the  fight  progressed  like  an  extensive  skirmish, 
each  party  bent  upon  weakening  the  other  by  partial  losses  through 
rude  stratagems,  until  the  enemy,  reduced  in  numbers  and  dis- 

i«a  The  war-«7ftof)p  ("  alarido,"  or  "  la  grita,"  aa  the  Spanish  authors  call  it)  is  dis- 
tinct ft^m  tho  war-cry,  the  latter  sei'vlng  to  identify  the  waniors  of  the  same  tribe  or 
*' qujuter."    The  former  is  "  tzatziliztll,"  the  latter,  " yaotzateiliztll." 

I'l'The  usual  time  for  su<;h  attacks  was  daybreak  or  dawn  (Tezozomoc,  Caps. 
LXXXIV,  p.  148,  and  T.XXXVm,  p.  185 :  "  al  amanecer  del  alva  ^). 
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heartened  by  the  death  or  capture  of  many  principal  warriors, 
gave  way  in  an  unmistakable  manner.^^^     Then  a  precipitate 

1**  Besides  Tezozomoc,  who  is  so  ftill  of  details  on  these  flg^hts  that  it  is  wasting 
•pace  to  quote  him  oxtensiyelj,  we  And  the  most  oonciBe  and  reliable  fitntemcnts  in 
Blendieta'a  "  Historia  Ecclesiastica  Indiana/'  The  descriptions  of  Mendieta  agroo  per* 
fectly  with  tliose  of  Tczozomoc  (less  with  those  of  Duran),  wliile  the  two  authors  had 
nothing  in  common,  besides,  Blondieta,  the  revered  IiYanriscan  Dither,  terminating  his 
work  about  1506,  and  Tezozomoc.  tiie  simple  Indian,  his  MSS.  in  1598.  Neitlier  of  these 
works  were  printed  prcyioua  to  tliis  century.   Mendieta  says  (Lib.  II,  cap.  XXVI) :  ''At 

**  the  outset  tliey  sped  stones  by  slings,  and  rods  like  darts They  alflo  threw 

**  stones  by  hand.  Thereafter  tliey  resorted  to  sword  and  shield,  and  the  archem  went 
"  In  at  the  same  time  well  protected  thereby,  and  thus  tliey  spent  their  ammunition. 
"  The  archers  fi-om  Tehuacan  t^ometimes  were  so  <lexterous  that  they  pped  two  or  three 
"  arrows  at  once  with  the  Fame  precision  as  one  bowman  would  shoot  one  ahme.  Af- 
*Her  the  vanguard  had  spent  a  good  deal  of  their  munition  they  charged  with  sword 
"  and  dart,  the  sword  being  of  wood.  long,  and  lined  with  cutting  pieces  of  flint.  It 
"  was  tied  to  the  wrist,  in  order  that  dropping  it  they  might  seize  an  enemy  (as 
**  their  main  object  was  to  capture  men  alive)  without  losing  the  weapon.  They  had  no 
'*  style  of  fencing,  neither  did  they  charge  directly,  but  skirmished  and  rushed  back 
**  and  forth.  At  flr^t  one  party  would  turn  to  flee,  as  it  seemed,  the  others  pursuing, 
**  killing  and  wounding  and  capturing  all  those  lagging  in  the  rear.  Then  the  party 
"  fleeing  would  suddenly  turn  back  upon  the  pursuern,  which  fled  in  turn.  Thus  they 
''proceeded  as  in  a  tournament  ('Juego  de  cana8')<  until  they  were  tired,  when  Aresh 
<'  bodies  moved  up  to  take  up  the  flght.  Tliey  had  well  disposed  and  agile  people  to 
"care  for  the  wounded,  bringing  them  to  the  rear  where  their  surgeons  were  with  the 
"  medicines,  healing  and  nursing  them."  See  also,  Clavigero  (Lib.  VII,  cap.  XXV),  and 
the  Anonymous  Conqueror  (Col.  de  Doc.,  Vol.  I,  p.  374) :  "during  the  figlit  they  shout 
**  and  sing,  uttering  sometimes  the  most  horrid  shrieks."  (Mr.  Proscott  speaks  of  hos* 
pitals  which  ''were  established  in  the  principal  cities.''  This  is  doubtful,  at  least.) 
The  most  detailed  account  of  such  an  engagement  is  found  in  Tezozomoc  (Cap.  LII,  p. 
84),  confirmed  in  the  main  by  Drn^n  (Cap.  XXXVII,  pp.  280  and  290),  where  he  describes 
the  disastrous  flght  of  the  Mexicans  (1470)  against  the  Tarasca  of  Michhuacan.  It  ap- 
pears iVom  the  description  of  the  former  tiiat  during  this  bloody  conflict,  lasting  a 
whole  day,  the  difllerent  tribes  moved  up  in  succession  and  distinct  fVom  each  other. 
There  is  but  one  instance  of  a  higher  tactical  move,  and  this  is  found  in  Tezozomoo 
also  (Cap.  XC VIII,  p.  03).  When  the  Mexicans  sallied  against  Tlaxcallan :  '*  the  gen- 
*'  eral  Cuauhnochtli  commanded  that  the  Chalca  should  go  by  one  road  or  path,  those 
**  of  Aculhuacan  by  another,  the  Tecpaneca  by  another,  and  the  Mexicans  in  the  centre 
"where  the  Tlaxcallans  were  expected  to  be;  all  the  other  triljes  extended  in  order  to 
'*  take  the  Tlaxcalteca  in  the  middle"  (surround  them).  Notwithstanding  the  glowing 
descriptions  of  Clavigero,  Torquemada,  and  IxtlilxochitI,  those  engagements  turn  ont 
to  be  ordinary  Indian  skirmishes  on  a  large  scale,  in  proportion  to  numbers,  of  course, 
but  still  after  the  same  principle.  These  same  authors  even  indicate,  involuntarily, 
that  there  were  less  actions  of  masses,  than  individual  exploits.  For  instance,  Torque- 
mada  relates  (Lib.  II,  cap.  LXI,  p.  183)  that  the  principal  chief,  dressing  himself  in  the 
garb  of  a  common  warrior,  challenged  the  prominent  chieftain  of  the  enemy  to  single 
combat  and  overcame  him.  which  deed  decided  the  fortunes  of  the  day.  IxtlilxochitI 
(**  Hist,  dcs  Chichimj^ues,"  Cap.  XLV;  even  tells  us  how  a  single  Tezcucan  brave  alone 
fell  upon  the  enemy  while  his  own  army  was  yet  at  breakfast,  and  put  them  all  to  flight. 
If  such  stories  are  true,  they  militate  strongly  against  the  impression  wliich  these  same 
authors  would  convey  to  us,  of  fonnidable  hosts,  weU  organized,  opposing  each  other. 
A  commander,  responsible  for  the  fate  of  tens  of  thousands  committed  to  his  guidance, 
could  not  expose  his  own  person  in  such  a  manner.  Either  these  stories,  or  the  repre- 
sentation of  the  numbers  engraged,  and  their  tactics,  are  untrue. 

**  Surgeons  "  are  mentioned  both  by  Mendieta  and  Torqnemada.    The  Mexican  name 
Of  surgeon  is  "  texoxotla  ticltl "  (Molina,  I,  p.  85).    **  Texoxqui "  means  a  sorcerer,  and 
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retreat  began  on  one  side,  and  an  equally  rapid  pursuit  on  the 
other.^^^  The  objective  point  of  this  retreat  was  the  settlement 
or  *' pueblo"  of  the  attacked  tribe,  but  if  the  vanquished  succeeded 
in  placing  between  them  and  their  pursuers  some  natural  obstacle, 
like  a  river,  or  deep  ravine,  or  if  they  took  refuge  upon  a  wooded 
range  of  steep  hills,  then  the  victors  were  arrested,  as  they  seldom 
ventured  to  attack  when  this  attack  necessitated  a  strong  simulta- 
neous eflfort  on  the  part  of  the  whole  force.  ^^^  Still  less  could 
they  execute  rapid  flank-movements.  In  course  of  time  they 
might  circumvent  certain  obstacles,  but  then  their  supplies  were 
80  limited  that,  if  there  was  no  positive  indication  of  success, 
either  in  storming  the  position  withoxU  great  danger^  or  in  carry- 
ing it  within  a  very  short  time  by  some  rude  feint,  they  preferred 
to  desist  from  further  endeavors,  and  to  return  home  with  what- 
ever spoils  the  battlefield  alone  had  furnished.  Thus  they  "  col- 
lared "^^^  their  captives  (which  had  been  carefully  watched  behind 
the  battle-front)  and  returned  to  Mexico  in  moderate  triumph, 
leaving  it  to  future  times  to  proclaim :  that  such  and  such  a  tribe 
had  been  subdued  by  them,  whereas  they  had  only  defeated  it  in 
one  engagement,  and  the  tribe  had  still  preserved  afterwards  its 
complete  independence.^^^ 

<*  ticitl "  a  physician  or  diyiner.  Both  agree  very  well  with  the  conception  of  an  Indian 
"  medicine>man."  There  are,  besides,  eyidences  that  priests  went  to  war  also,  and  I 
would  suggest  that  it  may  have  been  a  part  of  their  duties  to  care  for  the  wounded.  A 
certain  class  of  priests  wore  called  '*tlamacazqui/*  certainly  derived  from  '^tlama,** 
physician  or  doctor. 

^**  A  slow  and  orderly  retreat  is  a  movement  hardly  known  to  Indians.  They  ruth 
either  way,  advancing  or  retiring.  Even  the  return  of  the  Mexicans  from  the  unsuo* 
cessfUl  onslaught  on  the  Tarasca  (Tezozomoc,  Cap.  LII,  p.  84)  was  as  near  to  a  disor- 
derly flight  as  possible.  Durin  says  (Cap.  XXXVII,  p.  201) :  "El  rey  Axayacatl  mandd, 
**al9ar  su  real,  y  asi  como  huyendo  y  medio  afrentado,  con  la  poca  gente  que  le  aula 
**  quedada,  todo  desbaratado  y  lo  mas  de  la  gente  herida." 

i««  Mendieta  (Lib.  II,  p.  131) :  "Those  who  gained  the  battle  continued  the  pursuit 
<*  until  the  opponents  reached  some  place  where  they  could  fortify  themselves."  Also, 
Tezozomoc  (Cap.  XXII,  p.  34,  and  cap.  LVII,  p.  04). 

1*^  If,  on  the  battlefield,  a  captive  still  resisted,  they  cut  the  tendons  of  his  feet,  thus 
rendering  him  incapable  of  motion.  After  the  action  the  prisoners  were  secured  by 
wooden  collars  ("cuauh-cozcatl")  and  thus  they  were  led  home  in  the  van  of  the  re* 
turning  force.  Arrived  at  Mexico  they  were  couducted  first  to  the  chief-teooalli,  and 
after  prostrating  themselves  before  the  idol  of  Huitzilopochtli,  vsert  marched  around 
the  great  ttone  qf  aacrifiee,  (Compare  the  relation  of  Adair,  "  History  of  the  American 
Indians,"  Argument  XVI,  pp.  166  and  167.— Return  of  a  Chikkasah  war  party  from  a 
foray  into  Illinois,  hi  1766.) 

i«c  Such  was  the  case  with  Meztitlan  (Cap.  LVII,  p.  94,  of  Tezozomoc,  and  Durin, 
Cap.  XL,  p.  814).  Tizoczic  made  about  40  prisoners,  and  returned  with  the  loss  of  300 
men  ("  Y  que  con  aquello  auian  los  contrarios  recogidose  a'  bus  lugares  ").  Still  it  is 
mentioned  by  Ixtlilxochitl  as  subject  and  tributary  to  the  valley  tribes. 
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If  the  vanquished  tribe  found  no  such  point  of  refuge,  then  the 
pursuit  continued  without  relenting  until  the  town  or  settlement 
itself  was  reached.  Frequently  both  pursuers  and  pursued  entered 
it  almost  at  the  same  time.  The  torch  was  applied  to  the  temple 
first,  and  an  indiscriminate  slaughter  of  non-combatants  began. ^^^ 

Nothing  short  of  speedy  submission  to  tribute  could  arrest  this 
butchery.  The  vanquished,  therefore,  if  not  prepared  to  flee  from 
their  homes  forever, ^^^  made  signals  of  peace.  A  parley  ensued, 
and  to  it  succeeded  a  surrender  on  the  part  of  the  defeated  tribe. 
Generally  one  year  of  tribute  was  paid  in  advance,  and  thus  the 
Mexicans  might  return  homewards  loaded,  both  with  the  spoils 
acquired  on  the  battlefield  and  with  the  first  guarantee  of  future 
contributions  from  the  vanquished  tribe. ^^^ 

It  sometimes  occurred,  however,  that  the  tribe  attacked  had  pro- 
vided its  settlement  with  artificial  defenses,  and  the  Mexicans, 
victorious  in  the  open  field,  found  themselves  in  presence  of  the 
simple  fortifications,  which  we  shall  hereafter  describe,  like  pali- 
sades or  even  platforms  of  earth  or  stone  surmounted  by  parapets. 
An  attack  upon  these  was  only  attempted  if  there  appeared  no 
doubt  as  to  the  result,  in  consequence  of  the  superiority  of  the 
Mexicans,  or  of  the  great  losses  sustained  by  their  defenders  iu 
the  previous  fights.  ^^^    Then,  but  only  then,  ladders  were  con- 

i«*  The  "  tco-calli'*  or  temple  being  in  the  centre  of  the  settlement,  and  also  its  high- 
est, and  therefore,  according  to  Indian  notions,  its  strongest  ediAoe,  the  destruction 
thereof  by  fire  was  the  signal  of  decisive  victory  of  the  assailants.  See  Tezozomoc 
(Cap.  XIX.  pp.  30  and  31).    Durin  (Cap.  XV,  p.  129). 

*^"  In  cases  where  the  i)uoblo  of  the  enemy  had  been  comi)lctely  deserted,  either 
through  flight  of  its  inhabitants,  or  through  their  extermination,  as  was  the  case  with 
Alahnitzlan,  these  sections  were  repeopled  by  colonies  ft-om  Nahnatl  stock.  Tezozomoo 
(Cap.  LXXIV,  pp.  1-25  and  r2G)  and  Dnran  (Cap.  XLV.  p.  304,  etc.)  both  relate  in  detail 
how  it  occuned.  This  may  account  in  some  degree  for  the  presence  of  Nuhuatlac  stock 
at  a  distance  fl'om  the  valley,  and  may  yet  throw  some  light  even  upon  the  singular  col- 
onization of  the  Peruvian  "Mitimaes." 

1^1  This  suing  for  peace,  where  the  tribe  was  of  foreign  stock-language,  took  place, 
•ometlmcs  through  interpreters,  "  nahuatlata,"  sometimes  merely  by  ^igns.  The  de- 
feated generally  fled  to  the  top  of  a  hill  and  fVom  there  beckoned  to  the  pursuing  Mex- 
icans to  stop  the  carnage,  with  humble  and  pitiful  gestures.  But  the  flrst  parley  did 
not  always  result  in  peace.  The  massacre  of  women  and  children  recommenced  often 
twice,  ere  the  tribute  offered  by  the  vanquished  satisfletl  the  Mexicans.  This  tribute 
was  exacted  in  proportion  to  the  resistance  offered  and  to  the  resources  of  the  tribe. 
After  peace  was  agi-eed  ui)on  the  Mexicans  still  feasted  trom  the  food  of  those  whom 
they  had  ruthlessly  conquered.  The  prisoners,  once  taken,  were  never  released  nor 
exchanged.  They  had  to  carry  the  spoils  and  tribute  to  Mexico,  but  were  generally 
well  fed  and  c^retl  for  until  the  day  when  they  were  slaughtered  to  the  idols. 

*^>  Agood  illustration  is  found  in  Tezozomoc  (Caps.  XC  and  XC I),  describing  the 
foray  against  Tututepec  and  Quetzaltepec.  But  Duran  is  still  more  explicit  on  the 
same  events.    Accordiug  to  him  (Cap.  LVI,  p.  547),  after  the  unfortified  pueblo  of  Tu- 
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8tructed,^"3  a^^  ^;th  due  precaution  and  under  cover  of  variolis" 
feints,  the  walls  were  scaled.^"'*  A  regular  siege  was  out  of  the 
question,  the  Mexicans  not  being  provided  for  a  protracted  stay 
outside  of  their  territory.  They  might  lie  in  wait  or  hover  around 
the  enemy's  defenses  for  a  short  time,  bent  upon  attempting  a  sur- 
prise of  some  kind,  but  if  the  place  could  not  be  carried  at  a 
rush  in  some  way  the  assailants  finally  had  to  abandon  the  attack 
and  return  horae.^'^ 

We  have  heretofore  presupposed  that  the  tribe  assailed  by  the 
Mexicans  had  been  formally  challenged,  or  at  least  notified  of  their 
coming.  But  this  was  not  always  the  case.  In  many  instances 
the  Mexicans  made  their  attack  without  previous  warning,  and  a 
nocturnal  surprise  was  attempted  which  was  almost  sure  to  suc- 
ceed. 

It  is  next  to  superfluous  to  venture  a  description  of  such  a 
nightly  onslaught.  The  scene,  like  that  of  the  surprise  of  any 
settlement  whatever  by  Indians  during  the  hours  of  darkness,  may 
be  faintly  imagined,  but  not  adequately  told.  The  main  sallies  and 
entries  were  occupied  by  the  assailants, — creeping  up  stealthily, — 
the  chief  "teo-calli"  surrounded,  then  the  war-whoop  was  raised, 
and  the  miserable  inhabitants  of  the  pueblo  realized  at  once  that 
they  were  doomed.  Few  survivors  only  remained  on  such  occa- 
sions, and  even  these,  unless  the  tribe  surrendered  at  the  first  on- 

tutepec  had  been  sacked,  the  ISIexIcans  moved  upon  Quetzaltepec,  which  was  well 
fortilled,  and  whose  people  sallied  forth  to  meet  the  Mexicans  in  the  open  field  three 
days  in  succession,  until  the  third  day  at  last  thoy  were  signally  defeated,  and  the  de- 
fenses scaled  in  a  rush. 

"« Tezozomoc  (Caps.  XC  and  XCI).  Duran  (Cap.  I.VI,  p.  448).  The  former  describefl 
these  ladders  C'escalas")  minutely,  giving  their  size  and  the  number  used. 

"*  Tezozomoc  speaks  of  archers  ported  outside,  protecting  by  a  shower  of  missiles 
the  ascent  of  the  scaling  party  or  partie**,  while  other  bodies  were  burrowing  through 
tlie  wall.  Duran  gives  a  more  plausible  ntatement  (p.  448) :  "  Otro  dia  salio  al  campo  la 
**gente  tepaneca  con  toda  su  provincia.  que  era  gran  numero  de  gente.  la  qual  ^e  uvo 
"  tan  valerosamente,  que  no  los  pudiendo  resistir  los  de  la  ciudad,  se  erapegaron  a*  re- 
"  traer  hacia  el  niuro.  Montezuma,  viondo  ({ue  los  tepauecas  peleaban  tan  valerosamente 
"  y  que  hacian  retirar  al  enemigo,  mand<5  tocar  al  arma,  y  en  un  punto  salid  el  Mexicano 
**  al  campo  y  por  otra  parte  el  tezcucano,  y  an-emetieudo  todos  de  trapel,  apellidando 
*Uos  unos  Mexico,  Mexico,  los  otros  Tezcuco,  Tezcuco,  acudieron  cada  uno  por  su 
"  parte  romplendo  por  el  exercito  de  los  enemigos;  y  aunque  de  las  murallas  recibian 
"gran  daiio  de  las  piedras  grandes  y  tro908  de  palos  que  ai*roJaban,  llegaron  a'  ella  j 
"  arrimando  escalas,  y  otros,  como  gatos,  subieron  por  ella,  y  otros  cabando  por  el 
*'  cimiento  ganaron  la  primera  cerca."  Ttiis  shows  that  indeed  it  was  carried  at  a  rush. 

"•  For  this  reason  the  wars  with  the  neighboring  tribes  of  Tlaxcallan,  Huexotzincoi 
and  Cholnllan,  took  the  shape  of  regidar  fights  at  stated  times.  A  long  campaign  was 
out  of  all  question.  W^e  may,  in  the  course  of  this  essay,  investigate  shortly  the  ques- 
tion of  the  wars  between  Mexico  and  Tlaxcallan,  although  it  is  not  properly  pertaining 
to  the  object  of  the  present  discussion. 
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Bet,  Tvere  all  carried  into  captivity  except  such  as  could  escape 
into  the  wilderness  lying  beyond  their  cultivated  areas  of  soil.^'^ 

The  Mexicans,  however,  were  not  exclusively  successful  on  their 
numerous  forays  and  expeditions.  More  than  once  they  met  with 
severe  defeats,  and  on  one  occasion  even,  in  their  attack  upon 
Michhuacan,  in  1479,  they  were  so  terribly  beaten  that  they  never 
afterwards  renewed  the  attempt.^'^ 

Besides,  in  their  constant  wars  against  the  rival  confederacy, 
also  of  "  Nahuatl "  stock,  at  whose  head  was  the  tribe  of  Tlaoc- 
callan  or  Tlascala,  the  fortunes  of  the  day  often  turned  against 
the  Mexican  invaders,  or  at  least  assailants.^'®  In  the  first  in- 
stance, that  of  the  defeat  in  Michhuacan,  the  Mexicans  actually 
fled  from  the  battlefield  in  consternation,  pursued  by  the  victorious 
enemy  across  the  "  war-ground,"  but  no  furthcr.^"^  The  engage- 
ments with  the  tribes  of  Tlaxcallan,  Iluexotzinco,  or  Cholula, 
were  fought  so  near  the  valley  that  even  if  the  Mexicans  had  been 
worsted  during  the  day,  they  could  retire  quietly  and  mostly  un- 
molesteil  the  next  morning. ^«*^  The  manner  in  which  such  retreats 
were  carried  on  is  hardly  known. 

i^n  Tczozomoc  (Cap.  LXXXIV,  p.  148)  describes  as  follows  the  attack  upon  NopoUan 
and  Ycpatepec:  ''Arriving  at  midnight,  they  moved  flo  secretly  that  they  reached  the 
"royal  hout>e,  counted  the  entrances  and  sallies,  ascended  to  the  top  of  the  temple,^ 
etc.,  etc.  Then  the  scouts  returned  to  the  main  temple,  reporting  upon  what  they 
had  found,  and  when  the  morning  htar  arose  they  fell  upon  the  setUement,  *'  each  body 
*'  moving  like  a  strong  wall  and  with  the  swiftness  of  lightning,  ....  and  they 
**  begun  to  slaughter  so  fbriously  that  neither  old  people,  nor  women,  nor  children 
*^  were  spared,  and  they  set  Are  to  tlie  houi^es,  also  to  the  temple,  so  that  the  place 
**  looked  like  a  volcano."  (Compare  the  reports  upon  the  buralng  of  Sclieuectady  by 
the  French  and  Indians,  in  16t^),— contained  in  vol.  I,  of  *'  Documentary  llistory  of  the 
"State  of  New  York,"  pp.  297-512.) 

1^ '  Tesozomoc  (Cap.  LII).  Dur&n  (Cap.  XXXVII).  The  date  is  fixed  by  Sefior  Al- 
fredo Ch.'ivero,  of  Mexico,  in  his  valuable  essay  entitled  "  Calendario  Azteca  **  (p.  4). 

^^''This  confederacy  consisted  of  Tlaxcallan  and  Huexotzinco,— perhaps  also  At^ 
lixco.  Cholula  may,  to  a  certain  extent,  have  been  included  in  it,  but  it  was  cer- 
tainly not  any  longer  the  case  when  Cortes  arrived.  On  the  contrary,  Cholula  was  then 
on  friendly  terms  with  Mexico.  Cortes  says  ("  Carta  Segunda,'^  Vcdia  I,  p.  liO :  *'  por> 
"que  los  naturales  della  eran  amigos  de  Muteczuma;"  and,  lUrthor  on  (p.  21),  *'y  flee 
"  que  los  desta  ciudad  de  Churultecal,  y  los  de  Tascaltecal  fuescn  amigos,  porque  lo 
"  solian  ser  antes,  y  muy  ])oco  tiempo  habia  que  Mnteczuma  con  dadivas  los  babia 
"aducido  a'  su  amistad,  y  hechos  enemigos  de  estotros." 

I'i'Tlie  pursuit  lasted  until  they  reached  Tlaximaloyan  (Tagimaroa),  at  the  con- 
fines of  Toluca.  Tezozomoc  (Cap.  LII,  p.  85) :  **  Llego*  el  campo  Tarasco  hasta  Tagi- 
<*maroa,  que  dizen  Tlazimoyalau:  los  otros  que  habian  Uegado  hasta  los  terminos  de 
**  Toluca  se  volvieron,  viendo  que  su  campo  no  llegava:  ni  iva  adelante."  The  pursuit 
of  the  Michhuacanese  consisted  in  harassing  tlie  Mexicans  with  archers,  but  no  close 
combats  are  mentioned. 

ibo  The  wars  of  the  Mexicans  against  Tlaxcallan  and  its  associates  were  a  struggle 
for  definitive  supremacy,  and  not,  as  many  authors  have  it,  pre-arranged  regular  bat- 
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Until  DOW  we  have  considered  the  Mexicans  only  when  in  con- 
flict with  tribes  of  their  own  country  and  race,  inferior  or  equal  to 
them  in  degree  of  culture,  and  proportionately  in  military  resour- 
ces. But  we  must  necessarily  cast  a  glance  upon  their  wars 
against  their  subsequent  conquerors,  the  Spaniards,  and  investi- 
gate how  far  our  pictures  of  the  organization  and  the  military 
tactics  of  the  Mexican  tribe  are  confirmed  by  the  events  of  the 
conquest.  Ere,  however,  we  enter  upon  this  discussion,  which 
shall  also  furnish  us  with  an  illustration  of  defensive  Indian  war- 
fare in  Mexico,  it  is  urgent  that  we  should  beconle  acquainted 
with  the  nature  of  fortifications  erected  and  used  by  the  aborigines. 

While  there  exists  distinct  evidence  that  walls  of  stone  were 
erected  occasionally  for  the  defense  of  certain  positions  not  directly 
connected  withy  or  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  settlements j  such 
instances  are  very  rare.  Such  is  the  famous  wall  by  which  the 
Tlaxcallans  closed  the  valley  of  their  eastern  confines.^®^  In  gen- 
eral, the  conception  of  the  tribes  of  Mexico  in  fortifying  any  par- 
ticular place,  amounted  to  raising  it  above  tJie  surrounding  level, 
and  crowning  this  raised  area  with  a  parapet  of  stone  or  wood.  It 
is  not  quite  clear  whether  the  elevation  extended  always  to  the 

ties,  for  the  purpose  of  mntually  obtaining  victims  for  religions  offerings,  and  for  the 
exercise  of  the  young  men  in  the  art  of  war.  The  fact  that  these  battles  took  place  at 
fixed  days  and  at  certain  places  appointed,  is  no  proof  of  the  latter,  but  it  simply  re- 
sulted fVom  the  custom  of  challenging  an  enemy,  and  meeting  him  therefore  at  a  speci- 
fied time  and  on  the  "war-ground."  (Compare  Duran,  Cap.  LI X,  p.  465).  The  respective 
forces  being  quite  evenly  matched,  these  actions  were  renewed  (Vom  time  to  time,  each 
part}'  hoping  to  tire  out  the  other,  until  to  be  able  to  strike  a  decisive  blow ;  but.neither 
succeeded  so  far,  so  that  in  fact  the  battles  remained  practically  undecided.  Against 
Tlaxcallan  the  Mexicans  made  one  great  attempt,  when  the  confederacy  of  the  former 
with  those  of  Hnexotzinco  was  broken  up  for  a  short  time,  and  the  latter  applied  to 
Mexico  for  assistance  against  the  Tlaxcallans,  who  had  invaded  the  soil  of  Uuexot- 
zinco.  There  is  as  yet  a  great  deal  of  contradiction  and  obscurity  in  regard  to  tliose 
inter-tribal  wars,  and  the  pompous  descriptions  thereof  by  many  authors  are  scarcely 
trustworthy.  One  point  appears  positive,  that  however  often  the  Mexicans  may  have 
been  the  worst  sufferers  in  these  fights,  neither  the  Tlaxcallans  nor  their  allies  were 
ever  able  to  threaten  Mexico  seriously.  In  course  of  time  there  is  hanlly  any  doubt 
but  that  the  Mexicans  would  have  tired  out  and  conquered  their  adversaries,  as  they 
had  previously  tired  out  and  finally  subjugated  the  tribe  of  Chalco,  in  the  valley.  For 
a  truly  natural  description  of  these  engagements,  I  refer  the  reader  to  the  pages  of  Du- 
r&n,  and  especially  of  Tczozomoc. 

»>  See  Cortes  ("  Carta  Segunda,"  Vedia  I,  p.  15) :  "  E  a'  la  Salida  del  dicho  vallo  faU^ 
"una  gran  cerca  dc  pisdra  seca,  tan  alta  como  estado  y  medio,  que  atravesaba  todo  el 
"  valle  de  la  una  sierra  a'  la  otra,  y  tan  ancha  como  veinte  pi^s,  y  por  toda  ella  un  petrU 
*'  de  pi4  y  medio  de  anoho,  para  pelear  desde  encima,  y  no  mas  de  una  entrada  tan  an- 
*'  cha  como  diez  pasos,  y  en  esta  entrada  doblada  la  una  cerca  sobre  la  otra  a'  manera 
"  de  rebelin,  tan  estrecho  como  cuarenta  pasos  .  .  ."  Also,  Bernal-Diez  (Cap.  LXII). 
Gomara  (p.  S26.  **£!  prlmor  rencuentro  que  Cortes  tobo  con  los  de  Tlaxcalan"). 
Torquemads  (Lib.  IV,  cap.  XXIX),   Herrera  (Deo.  II,  lib.  VI,  cap.  IV). 
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area  of  the  settlement  thus  enclosed,  forming  a  terrace  or  plAt- 
form,  or  whether  it  merely  constituted  a  belt  around  it.  As  prin- 
cipal means  of  protection^  they  resorted  to  elevailon,^^^ 

The  pueblo  of  "Quauhquechollan  (now  Huacachula,  in  the  State 
of  La  Puebla),  lying  to  the  Soutli-east  of  Mexico,  and  tributary 
to  the  Mexicans  in  1520,  was  considered  very  strong,  and  Cortes 
has  left  us  the  following  description  of  its  natural  as  well  as  of  its 
artificial  defenses :  — 

"  This  town  of  Guacachula  lies  on  a  plane,  protected  on  one 
'*  side  by  a  hi'gh  and  steep  hilly  range,  and  on  two  sides  by  two 
"  rivers,  distant  from  each  other  about  two  cross-bow  shots.  Both 
*'  rivers  run  in  deep  and  precipitous  gorges ;  there  are,  conse- 
"  quentl}'',  but  few  places  where  an  entrance  could  be  effected, 
"  and  even  these  are  of  difficult  access,  steep  of  descent  and  of 
*'  ascent,  on  horseback.  The  place  is  surrounded  by  a  strong 
**  wall  of  line  and  stone,  outside  of  the  city  as  high  as  four  fath- 
"  oms,  and  almost  level  witli  the  ground  inside.  A  parapet  one- 
*'  half  fathom  in  height  runs  along  the  top  of  this  wall.  For  to 
*'  sall}*^  there  are  four  entrances  wide  enough  for  a  horse-man  to 
"  pass  through ;  at  each  entrance  there  are  three  or  four  folds  of 
*'  the  enclosure  entering  one  into  the  other ;  on  eacli  fold  of  the 
**  wall  a  corresponding  breastwork.  Along  the  entire  enclosure 
*'  they  have  heaps  of  stones  and  pebbles,  with  which  they  figlit."^*^^- 

This  idea  of  constructing  the  i)ueblos  on  a  mountain  declivity, 
so  as  to  be  compelled  to  artificially  protect  hut  one  or  two  sides 
alone,  we  find  in  several  instances.  The  place  of  Chamula  in  the 
present  State  of  Chiapas,  when  attacked  by  the  Spaniards  under 

i*"*  Motolinia  ("Ilistoria  do  los  Indies  de  Xuova-Eepana."  Trnt.  Ill,  Cap.  XVI,  p. 
229),  speaking  of  Tlaxcallan:  "Their  reason  for  building  in  high  ]>lace8  was  that  in 
**  order  to  feel  more  safe  during  tlieir  fk-eiiuent  wars,  they  looked  to  higii  and  open 
*'  places,  where  they  might  sleep  with  less  anxiety,  since  tiiey  liad  neither  doors  nor 
"walled  enclosures,  altliough  they  had  entrenchments  and  fortifications  (*  albarrailas 
"  y  reparos  *)  in  some  places,  they  being  sure  of  war  to  occur  every  year."  The  Mex- 
ican name  for  tribe,  or  settlement,  or  pueblo,  ''altepetl,"  itself  indicates  an  elevated 
object,  the  word  "  tepetl "  signif>  ing  "  mountain  "  or  ••  hill." 

i«^»*' Carta  Segunda(Vedia  I.  p.  50);  also,  Bernal-inez  (Vedla  II,  cap.  CXXXII,  p. 
143),  and  several  others.  Clavigero  (Lib.  IX,  cai>.  XXVIII)  says  that  the  walls  of 
Quauh(iuechollan  were  fiilly  20  feet  high,  12  I'eet  wide,  and  had  a  parapet  of  3  feet  in  . 
elevation.  The  fathom :  "  Ebtado,"  "  liraza,"  or  •*  toesa,"  is  equal  to  2  *'  varas,"  or  to  6 
Castilian  feet.  According  to  this  the  wall  would  have  been  aoout  0,  (W-100  metres  above 
the  outer  snrfatre,  or  22  feet,  KngIi^h.  The  text  of  Cortes  reads :  "  tan  alto  como  cuatro 
"  estados  i)or  de  ftiera  de  la  ciudad,  e'  por  de  dirntro  etta'  casi  igual  con  el  suelo.'*  This 
would  indicate  that  the  *'  wall "  was  rather  a  facing  of  stono  to  a  large  terrace^  upon 
which  the  pueblo  itself  had  been  erected. 
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Diego  Godo}',  in  1524,  was  situated  on  a  high  and  steep  hill  or 
ridge,  surrounded  by  a  gorge.  Tiie  ascent  was  very  diflicult,  and 
when  the  Spaniards  had  reached  a  certain  height  they  met  a  pali- 
sade of  timbers  set  crosswise  into  tiie  ground,  and  tied  together. 
Iliglicr  up  there  was  a  wall  two  fathoms  higii  and  four  feet  wide, 
of  earth  and  stone,  witii  some  posts.  In  the  most  rugged  corner 
there  was  a  ladder  leading  upwards.  The  wall  was  surmounted 
by  a  guard  of  strong  planking  held  between  timbers  set  both 
within  and  without.  Besides,  vines  of  great  thickness,  and  ropes, 
were  fastened  to  the  planks. ''='* 

In  some  cases,  several  tiers  of  enclosures  or  platforms, .  one 
above  the  otiier  and  surmounted  by  parai)ets,  covered  one  side 
of  a  mountain-declivit}'.  The  dwellings  of  the  people  rested  on 
the  highest  terrace,  within  the  uppermost  circumvallation,  but 
huts  or  bowers  sheltering  the  warriors  were  erected  even  on  the 
outermost  defenses.  Such  appears  to  have  been  the  condition  of 
C^uetzaltepec,'^^  before  it  was  captured  under  tiie  last  Montezuma, 

^1^^  Chamula,  or'*Chainhu,"  acoordinfT  to  the  late  Mr.  Brassoiir  ("Uulnes  de  Palen- 
que."  Cap.  II,  p.  3:1,  Nute  No.  10)  is  ^llll  the  most  populous  place  of  the  JState  of  Chia- 
pas, and  lien  about  three  lea^uet^  to  the  N.  W.  of  San  Crir^tolial.  Us  inhubitants  speak 
the '*  Zt»t/il'' lan;;rua{^e.  They  were  never  conquered,  ]>erhaps  not  even  attaekcd.  by 
the  Mexicans.  The  description  of  its  fortifications  is  from  the  ••  Kelacion  hecha  per 
**  Diego  Ciodoy  a'  Ilernaudo  Cortes"  (Vedia  I,  p.  4'*rf>).  Bernal-Diez  (Cap.  CLXVI)  and 
Ilerrcra  (Dec.  III.  lib.  V.  cap.  VIII,  p.  !(«)  mentit>n  it  also.  We  meet  here  with  a  plain 
de^criiition  of  earthen  or  stone  enibankuients  .ourmounled  by  yiuirds  of  tcmuf.  This 
may  throw  soim*  light  on  some  of  the  circnmvallations  found  m  the  United  State-*,  and 
ascribed  to  the  "mound-builders."  (A  f-till  more  detailed  description,  of  a  similarly 
fortifle<l  pla(!e,  is  given  by  CorKrs  himself  in  his  llfth  letter,  '.i  Sept.,  loin.  (Vedia,  I,  p. 
liJh).    Compare  •'  Hist,  de  la  Conq.  y  Iteducj-ion  de  los  Itzaes."    Lib.  I,  cap.  VII.  p.  41). 

'*<'  For  a  description  of  Quetzaltepec  ("  MounUdn  of  brilliant  or  changing  green 
"hue-")  see  Tezozomoc  (Cap.  XC,  pp.  l.W  and  l.'ni;,  and  especially  Duran  (Cap.  LVI, 
p.  4t;i):  "ponpie  Tototepec,  demas  de  tener  el  no  grande  por  am]>aro,  hiyo  haccr  cinco 
"  eercas  las  mas  I'ueiles  (pie  putlo.  toilus  de  piedra  y  tierra  muy  apisonada  y  de  maderas 
"grandes  y  de  todo  gencro  de  fagina.  Ac:uia«lab  estas  cerca.s.  que  la  que  cercaua  el 
*"  pueblo  era  de  seis  brayas  en  alto  y  de  quatro  en  ancho,  siendo  los  demas  que  se  les 
**iban  signiendo  de  a' (plat ro  y  de  cinco  en  alto,  .  .  .  ."  Although  Duran  u.^^es  the 
expression  *'cerca"  (enclosure),  there  is  little  doubt  but  that  they  were  hut  pUit/ormSf 
surmounted  by  st<jne  or  wooden  parapets.  Tez«>zomoc  (Cap.  XC),  whde  spe^iking  of 
six  works  ("albarrada,"  or  '*  pare«lon  "),  di.^tmctly  mentions  that  there  were  huts  or 
houses  on  them  ("  Lnego  mando  poncr  fucgo  &  la  segunda  alban-ada,  (pio  tenian  cncima 
*•  niuclia  ca.seria  <ie  buhios,  .  .  ."  "  Kl  primer  paiedon  era  de  cinco  brayas  de  ancho, 
''y  de  tres  de  altura,  y  mucha  ))eLia  encinia;  la  segunda,  tercera  y  qnarta  al  proprio 
"  tenor,  exepto  la  sesta  (jue  era  de  dos  brazas  ile  alt  ura  y  do  seis  brazas  de  ancho,  muchoa 
*•  Oufiios  encimut  xacah'i*,  y  nntcha  firc/i^',"  ]>.  ir)8).  We  are  forcibly  remindeil  here  of  the 
hill  of  Sacsa-huaman,  at  Cuzco.  in  Peru,  who&e  defeiu-es  ctmsist,  according  to  the  lion. 
E.ii.Squier:  '*  of  three  lines  of  massive  walls,  each  supporting  a  terra<:o  and  a  parapet. 
**The  walls  are  nearly  parallel,  and  have  approximately  accurate  entering  and  reenter- 
**ing  angles  for  their  total  existing  length  of  1,KK)  feet.  The  llrst  or  outer  wall  has  an 
"average  present  height  of  27  feet;  the  second  wall  itf  30  feet  within  it,  and  is  18  feet  high; 
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and  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  celebrated  *'  pyramid  of  Xochi- 
caleo  **  may  yet  prove  to  have  been  a  fortified  pueblo,  analogous 
to  or  of  the  type  just  described.*'*^ 

<*  the  third  is  18  feet  within  the  aerond,  and  in,  in  its  highest  part,  14  feet  in  elevation.  The 
"  total  elevation  of  the  works  is  therefore  W  feet."  According  to  the  descriptions  of 
Tezozouioc  and  Duran  the  fortiflcation^  of  Quetzultepec  were  very  similar  to,  only  i>er- 
haps  more  extensive,  even,  than  those  of  the  Ynca  stronghold,  at  Cuzco.  In  the  art  of 
fortification,  however,  the  Ynca  of  Peru  were  far  in  advanc-c  of  the  other  American 
aborigines.  Nowhere  eUe.  on  this  continent,  do  we  find  anything  near  alike  to  Ollan- 
tay-tauibo.  Pisac,  or  Piquillacta.  Mexican  fortified  pueblos  were  probably  analogous 
to  the  *' p"^'ara  "  or  strongholds  of  the  Aymara  Indians  on  the  Bolivian  high-plateau. 
(Sec  E.  G.  Squier:  "Peru,  lucid,  of  Travel  and  Explor.  in  the  land  of  the  Incas/'  New 
York,  1U77.) 

^•■♦•'Xochicalco,"  the  "place  of  the  house  of  flowers"  (''xochitl,"  flower,  — "calli," 
house),  is  sittiated  near  Tenilsco,  S.  E.  of  Cuornavaca  tthe  ancient  "Quauhuahuac"), 
in  thfc  Stiite  of  Mexico  pn>per.  The  i>yraraid  was  probably  flrist  described  by  Don  Jo- 
«eph  Antonio  Alzate  y  Ramirez,  Mexico,  IT'.U.  "  Descripcion  do  las  Antiquidades  de 
"Xochicalco."  Robertson  (Note  XXXIX,  to  p.  139,  of  vol.  Ill)  deecribes  a  pyramid :  **a 
*'  temple  near  Cueruavaca,  on  the  roa<l  IVom  Mexico  to  Acapulco. »  The  most  complete 
descriptions,  however,  are  those  of  Pietro  Maniuez  ("Due  anticbi  monumenti  di  archi- 
*'  tettura  Messicana,"  Roma,  lt«OI) ;  of  Baron  A.  von  Humboldt  ('•  Vues  des  Cordilleros 
"  et  .Monuments  des  peoples  indigenes  de  TAmerique,"  pp.  121)  to  137  of  the  Kdition  8vo 
*'of  18IG,  vol.  1,  and  plaU'  No.  IX  of  the  Atlas  in  folio);  of  Nebel;  of  E.  Tylor  ("Ana- 
huac"),  an<l  of  Brantz-Mayer  (**  Mexico  as  it  was  and  as  it  is,"  3d  Edition,  1847). 
Lord  Kingsborough  has  of  course  t\irnished  splendid  illustrations  of  the  monument, 
in  vol.  IV  of  the  "Antiquities  of  Mexico,"  and  a  <lescription  by  Capt.  Dupalx,  in  vol. 
VI,  p.  4.'I0.  Also  has  Mr.  II.  II.  Bancroft,  with  the  usual  faithfliiness  to  his  sources, 
characteristic  of  this  eminent  coinpilntor.  We  quote  ftom  Brantz-Mayer  (p.  178;: 
"  From  this  eminence  the  guide  ....  pointed  out  to  me  a  small  mountain,  at  the 
"  extremity  of  the  plahi  in  tVont,  on  which  was  situated  the  Pyramid  of  Xochicalco, 
*'  the  ^ubject  of  our  day's  explorations.  The  cerro  appears  to  rise  directly  out  of  the 
"levels  between  two  mountains,  and  tlie  plain  continuing  to  its  very  foot,  might  seem* 
"  ingly  be  traversed  in  half  an  hour."  But  this  intervening  space  was  cut  up  by  deep 
gullies  (barrancas),  making  the  trip  to  the  hill  very  tedious,  difllcult,  and  lengthy.  The 
author's  general  description  of  the  eminence  is  as  follows  (pp.  liiO  and  181):  "At  tlie 
"  distance  of  six  leagues  fVoni  the  city  of  Cuernevaca,  lies  a  cerro,  three  hundred  feet 
"  in  height,  which,  with  the  ruins  that  crown  it,  is  known  by  the  name  of  Xochicalco, 
"  or  *  the  Hill  of  Flowers.*  The  base  of  this  eminence  is  surronndod  by  the  very  dis- 
"  tinct  remains  of  a  deep  and  wide  ditch ;  its  summit  is  attained  by  five  spiral  terraces; 
"the  walls  tliat  support  them  are  built  of  stone,  joined  by  cement,  and  are  still  quite 
"perfect;  and,  at  regular  distances,  as  if  to  buttress  these  terraces,  there  are  remains 
"of  bulwarks  shaped  like  the  bastions  of  a  fortiflcation.  The  summit  of  the  hill  is  a 
**  wide  esplanade,  on  the  eastern  side  of  which  are  still  perce]»tible  three  truncated 
"cones,  resembling  the  tumuli  found  among  many  similar  ruins  in  Mexico.  On  the 
"  other  sides  there  are  also  large  heaps  of  stones  of  irregular  hhai)e,  which  seem  to 
"have  formed  portions  of  similar  mounds  or  tumuli,  or.  perhaps,  i)arts  of  fortiflcatlons 
"in  connection  with  the  wall  that  is  alleged  by  the  old  writers  to  have  surrounded  the 
"  base  of  the  pyramid,  but  of  which  I  could  discern  no  traces."  On  the  top  of  this  es- 
planade there  seems  to  have  been  an  edillce  of  five  terraces  (as  Alzate  relates),  or  sto> 
ries,  but  only  the  Iowe^t  one  is  yet  in  existence.  Nebel  has  given  an  ideal  reconstruc- 
tion  of  this  building  (>*ViaJe  pintoresco  y  arqueologico  a'  la  Republica  de  Mexico"), 
also  Alzate.  Closing  his  investigation  of  the  ornaments  and  sculptures  still  visible  in 
the  ruins  of  the  summit,  Brantz-Mayer  remarks:  "The  day  was  far  advanced  when  I 
"  stood  for  the  last  time  on  the  corner-stone  of  the  upper  terrace  and  looked  at  the 
"beautiful  prospect  around  me.  It  was  the  centre  of  a  mighty  plain.  Running  due 
"north  were  the  remains  of  an  ancient  paved  road,  leading  over  prairie  and  barranca 
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But  the  great  majority  of  the  Indian  "  towns  "  of  Mexico  were 

**  to  the  city  (Quaahnahuac)  distinctly  Tiflibic  at  the  foot  of  the  Sierra  Madro"  (p.  187). 
Baron  Humboldt  gives  the  measurements  as  follows:  Height  of  the  hill  f^om  its  base, 
117  metres  (about  380  feet),  divided  into  five  tiers.  £ach  tier  is  about  20  metres  high. 
Circumference  of  the  hill-base  about  4.000  metres  (13.000  feet).  Summit  platform  li 
metres  long,  ftom  N.  to  S.,  and  tsb  m.  ft-om  E.  to  W.  The  wall  once  enclosing  this  plat- 
form was  about  .3  m.  in  height.  Base  of  the  top-ediflce,  20  m.  7'  by  17  m.  4'.  On  the 
north  side  there  are  a  number  of  excavations  in  the  rocks,  aitificial  caverns,  who^e 
openings  Brantz-Mayer  found  *'  at  the  foot  of  the  first  terra(!e  on  the  northern  side  of 
*'  the  hill."    These  excavations  are  iaid  to  have  been  visited  in  1835. 

Baron  v.  Humboldt  concludes :  *'  Le  fosbe  dont  la  colline  est  entource,  le  rev^temcnt 
**  des  assises,  le  grand  nombre  d'appaitemens  souterrains  creuses  dans  le  roc  du  cote 
*'  du  nord.  le  mur  qui  tl^fend  Tapproche  de  la  plate-fonne,  tout  concourt  ft  donner  au 
*^  monuineut  de  Xochicalco  le  caractcre  d'un  monument  militaire.  Lcs  uaturels  desig. 
**  neut  nieme  encore  aujourd'hul  les  mines  de  la  pyramlde  qui  s'#levait  au  milieu  de  la 
"  plate-forme,  par  un  nom  qui  ^quivaut  a'  celui  de  ch&tcau  fort  ou  de  citadelle.  La 
**grande  analogie  de  forme  que  Ton  remarque  entre  cette  preteudue  citadelle  et  les  mai- 
''sons  des  dieux  azteques  (teocallis),  me  fait  soup^onner  que  la  coUine  de  Xochiculco 
*'  n'  ^tait  autre  chose  qu'un  temple  fortitle  *'  (p.  134,  vol.  I  of  ed.  8vo). 

E.  B.  Tylor  ("Anahuac," Cap.  VII,  p.  1*5),  speaking  of  Xochicalco,  says :  "It  was 
*'a  fortified  hill  of  great  strength."  Humboldt  makes  of  it:  "a  foitified  temple.** 
But  the  hill  is  too  high  and  too  large  for  such  a  purpose  alone.  Besides,  the  rooms 
excavateil  in  the  rock,  analogous  to  the  **  cliff-houses  "  of  Arizona,  the  road  leading 
originally  towards  Quauhnahuac,  the  central  position  of  the  hill  iteeli;— all  tends  to 
indicate  that  "Xochicalco"  was  once  a  pueblo^  foriijied  ajter  the  priiicipUt  prevailing 
among  the  aboriyinesy  and  whose  inhabitants  dwelt  partly  In  the  rock,  partly  on  the 
tiers  or  on  the  esplanade  into  which  the  summit  had  been  levelled.  The  "  teocalli,"  or 
temple,  occupied  the  hill-top,  being  there  as  well  in  the  centre  of  the  population  as  in 
any  pneUo  situated  on  th^  level  of  the  plain.  The  live  tiers  or  terraces  were  probably 
lined  with  wooden  parapets,  long  since  decayed,  and  onb'  the  uppermost  platform  had 
a  stone  enclosure. 

Another  pyramidal  structure,  found  by  Capt.  Gul.  Dupaix,  near  Old  Tepexe.  In 
Tehuantepec,  is  represented  on  Plate  I,  pait  III,  vol.  IV,  of  Lord  Kingsborough's  "An- 
tiquities of  Mexico."  It  is  composed  of  eight  stories  or  tiers,  Capt.  Dupaix  remarks 
(Kingsborough,  Vol.  VI,  p.  407) :  "  This  wall  exhibits  a  species  of  fortitlcntions  which  I 
** cannot  persuade  myself  was  ever  known  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  Old  Continent." 
This  structure  has  more  analogy,  in  its  outlines,  with  the  picture  given  by  Clavigero  of 
the  great  **  too-calli "  of  Mexico,  than  any  other.  The  drawing  by  the  learned  Abbe  is 
entii*ely  faultive  as  far  as  the  Mexican  temple  is  concerned,  but  it  is  not  out  of  place 
when  applied  to  a  foitifled  pueblo,  occupying  an  entire  hill. 

When  the  Mexicans,  previous  to  their  flight  into  Culhuacan  and  subsequently  into 
the  lagune,  were  hemmed  in  on  the  hill  of  Chapultepec  by  the  tribes  of  the  valley,  they 
fortilled  the  hill  in  the  following  manner,  acconling  to  Duron  (Cap.  Ill,  pp.  27  and '28} : 
Their  newly  elected  war-chief  (Huitzilihuitl)  directed  that  '*  along  the  entire  declivity 
'*  of  the  hill  many  stone  wiUls  should  be  constructed,  arising  one  above  the  otlier  like 
**  steps,  one  fatliom  in  width,  thus  leaving  above  a  spacious  square  where  all  gathered 
**  and  fortified  themselves,  keeping  watch  diligently  day  and  night,  placing  the  women 
**  and  children  into  the  centre  of  their  troop,  preparing  arrows,  macanas,  dai-ts,  cutting 
**  stones,  making  slings  for  their  defence."  According  to  this  paragraph,  the  hill  of 
Chapultepec  would  have  presented  an  appearance,  perhaps,  not  entirely  dissimilar  to 
that  of  Xochicalco,  or  Tepexe,— terraced,  like  the  "andones"  of  Peru.  Cervantes- 
Salaxar,  whose  "Tres  Dialogos  latinos,"  or  ''Mexico,  in  1564,'' have  been  republished, 
in  1875,  by  Sr.  Icazbalceta  (to  whose  great  kindness  I  take  occasion  to  offer  a  humble 
tribute  of  gratitude),  seems  to  allude  to  remains  of  this  original  grading  in  his  3d  dia. 
logue,  when  Alfaro  (one  of  his  i>er8onages)  inquires  (p.  277) :  "  Para  que  son  estas  gra- 
"  das  tan  anchns  y  largas,  ^ue  Uegan  hasta  arrlba,  y  rodean  caai  todo  el  cerro  ?''    Fur- 
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open  places,  without  circumvallations  or  enclosures,^ ^"  constructed 
after  the  plan  which  we  have  already  exposed, '^^  and  without  any 
other  strongholds  than  their  massive  communal  dwellings,  and  the 
pyramidal  temple,  or  "  tco-calli.*'*'^'-'  On  the  Hat  roofs  of  the  former 
heaps  of  stones  could  be  collected  and  hurled  down  upon  the  en- 
emy from  behind  a  guard  of  planks  or  adobe  running  along  the 
edge  of  the  roofJ''^'  The  truncated  pyramid,  on  its  graded  ascent, 
afforded  room  for  a  number  of  combatants. ^'-^^     Both  gave  the  rc- 

llicr  on  he  (Jjiys:  "  Corao  f»e  va  adHKJJZHiulo  el  ccrro  haf*ta  la  eremitn,"  and  "Zuazo" 
makes  the  very  characteristio  reply:  "Ahi  vino  bien  para  que  he  puiliera  ver  to<lo  lo 
"  quo  esta'  abajo."  (As  a  military  position  would  in<leed  rei|uire.)  In  the  lntrodu<rtion 
to  this  I>lalo;Xue  (p.  2.VJ).  the  learned  Mexican  scholar  remarks:  "  l*an*ce  que  e.slas  al- 
'•  barradas  o'  esealoneH  hO  con.-?ervaron  hasta  despues  dc  la  rontpiibta,  y  que  l<n>  emper, 
"  adorei*  Aztecas  los  habian  Uenado  <le  tlerra,  couvirlieudolo.s  en  jardines,  per  no  tener 
"ya  objeto  eomo  obras  d«'  f<>riillc;n-hin.'' 

'e^The  letter  written  by  "Fiay  Francisco  de  Bologna,"  ft-om  Mexico,  to  the  provin- 
cial of  Uolopiu.  publi^lled  in  the  French  translation  by  Mr.  Ternanx-Couipau8  ("Kecueil 
**de  piece-,  etc. ",^  sa.\s:  ''(.icneralenient  leur^  vijle*'  nVtaient  pafl  fernicee,  mai.s  loses- 
'*pagnols  leur  out  appris  A  les  entourer  do  mnraillcs"  (p.  '111).  The  Mexican  tongue 
distinguishes  **altepetl,''  a  pueblo  (or  tribe),  rmm  "tenanie-altepetl,"  a  pueblo  ^ur• 
roundeil  by  a  wall  (*' tenamitl"  **muro,"  walled  enclosure).  The  (juiche-langnage  of 
Guatemala  has  adopted  the  Nahuatl  word  *' tenamitl/' changing  it  into  **tinamit,"  to 
signify  a  tribe  or  place. 

'""  Motoliuia  ("Hist,  do  los  Ind.  <lc  N.  E-'pafia,"  "Col.  de  Doc.,"  Vol.  I,  trat.  I,  cap. 
XII,  i»p.  C^^iTi. 

1'^  Motoliuia  (Trat.  Ill,  cap.  XVI.  p.  22U.  Id.  Ill,  cap.  VIII,  p.  187;.  Clavigero 
(Lib.  VII,  cap.  XXVI). 

'■"'When  the  Spaniards  entered  Cholula  they  soon  found  out,  according  to  Cortda 
("Caita  .'^egunda,"  Vedia  I,  p.  -20)  and  IJenial-Diez  (Vedia  II,  cap.  LXIII,  p.  75),  "that 
"the  roofs  were  covered  with  pebbles  and  lined  with  guards  of  aiiobe.''  The  Tlaxcal- 
lans  had  previously  warned  Cortex  about  Cholula,  .raying  (p.  lH  "Carta  .segumla,"):  *'y 
"que  tenian  niuchas  de  la  ealles  tapiadas.  y  por  lab  azoteas  de  la«  casas  muclias  pie- 
"  dras,  itara  que  despues  iiue  entra-emos  en  la  ciudad  toniarnos  seguranitMite  y  aprovu- 
•'charso  dc  nosotros  H  su  voluntad."  They  alfO  warned  hiui  about  Mexico,  saying: 
"that  all  Che  roofs  were  Hat,  with  guards  like  breastworks,  so  that  they  might  light 
"ft'oui  the  house-tops"  (Bernal-Diez.cap.LXXVllI;.  During  the  street  lights  previous 
to  the  retreat  of  Cortes  on  July  1st,  l.'»_»0.  autl  also  during  the  gradual  capture  of  Mex- 
ico, the  Mexicans  fought  desperately  fl-om  the  roofs,  hurling  stones,  rock.-  and  pebbles 
upon  the  assailants.  See  Cortes  ("Carta  Seguncla,"  Vedia  I,  pj).  41,  42  and  43:  "Carta 
♦•Tercera,  pp.  74,  70,  81.  8«;).  lU'rnal-Diez  (Vedia  II,  cap.  CXXVl,  pp.  l;;o,  i;u  ;  cap.  CLI, 
J),  isi).  I  reltaiu  from  (lUoting  later  writers,  who  copied  mobtly  ft-oni  the  eye  witnesses* 
reports,  and  merely  add  the  words' of  Fray  Toribio  de  Paretics  (Motolinia),  in  his 
History,  written  al)*)ut  l.MU.  ("Coll.  de  Doc,"  I,  trat.  III.  cap.  VIII,  p.  187  "Kstaba 
*•  Mexico  muy  fnertc  y  bien  ordenada,  ....  Tenia  por  fort;deza  los  teniplos  del 
"  demonio  y  las  casas  de  M(»teuczonia,  honor  principal,  y  las  do  los  otros  hellore^." 

1^1  Cortes  C'Caita  Segunda,"  p.  42):  "  Y  en  la  torre  muy  alta  y  mas  principal  «lella  so 
"subieron  fast^i  <iuinientos  Indios,  que  scgun  me  pai-ecio.  eran  personas  nuiy  )>rinci• 
"  pales.  Y  en  ella  subieron  mucho  mautenimiento  de  jian  y  agna  y  otras  ci>sas  de  comer- 
''y  muchas  piedras;  e  todos  lo.-  mas  tenian  lan^as  muy  largas  con  unos  hierros  de  pc- 
*'  denial  mas  anchos  que  las  de  las  nuestias,y  no  menoo  agudt*-!;  e  dc  alli  haeian  mucho 
"  dano  a'  la  gente  de  la  IbrtaleztL,  porijue  estaba  muy  ccrca  della.  La  eual  dicha  torrc 
"  combatioron  los  espanoles  dos  a*  tres  veces  y  la  acometieron  a'  subir ;  y  como  era  muy 
"  alta  y  tenia  la  subida  agra,  porquc  tieuc  ciento  y  lautos  escaloncs;  y  los  dc  arribu  esi 
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source  of  fighting  under  sJieUer  from  above^  while  the  assailant  had 
to  struggle  unprotected  from  belotc.  As  against  an  Indian  foe, 
these  massive  constructions  were  indeed  strongholds^  and  even,  as 
we  shall  hereafter  see,  they  opposed  strong  obstacles  to  the  Span- 
iards. Nevertheless,  as  often  as  it  was  possible,  the  aborigines 
added  to  the  defensive  means  of  their  architecture  the  resource  of 
a  strong  natural  position^  and  those  tribes  proved  to  be  most  j>oic- 
erful  and  aggressive^  whose  defensive  position  was  either  naturally 
or  artificially,  or  in  both  respects,  the  least  vulnerable ,^*^^ 

We  have  already  mentioned  the  pueblo  of  Mexico  as  one  of  the 
strongest  positions  ever  occupied  by  Indians  up  to  the  sixteenth 
century.     Still,  it  was  an  open  place,  without  cii'cumvallations  or 

*'  taban  bicn  pertrechadoa  de  plcdra  y  otrns  armas "    Bemal-Dler  (Ve«lia 

II.  cap.  CXXVI,  p.  1:{1).  The  latter,  in  the  very  '* likely"  style  of  the  " llit«t<ina  Verda- 
dera"(  ?)  mentions  4,000  men  as  having  occupied  "owe  teocalli."  (.'ortd.s  is  more  mod- 
Cf^t  and  certainly  nearer  the  truth.  See,  also,  MotoUnia  (Trat.  Ill,  cap.  VIII.  p.  187. 
*•  Tenia  por  tbrtaleza  los  templos  del  demonio").  When  the  Mexicans  conquered  Tlat- 
iluico,  the  principal  stronghold  of  the  Tlatilulcan;^  was  tlieir  temple.  See  Tezozomoc 
(Cap.  XLV,  p.  74).  Duran  (Cap.  XXXI V,  p. IliS:  -el  rcy  &ubl6  a'  lo  alto  del  templo  con 
**otros  caualleros  suyos  aun(jue  cou  mucho  trabajo  yior  la  mucha  rosistencia  que 
hall6").  We  ixgnln  refer  to  what  has  already  been  htat43d :  that  the  templo  being  the 
highest,  and  therefore  strongest,  part  of  the  pueblo,  its  capture  or  destruction  was  the 
eignal  of  victory. 

i""*  The  tribes  of  Chiivpas  were  much  feared  on  account  of  their  ferocity,  and  of  their 
naturally  and  artillcially  strong  places.  Compare  Rcrnal-Diez  (Cap.  CLXVI.  p.  2-25, 
'*  porque  ciert^imonte  eran  en  aqucl  ticnipo  los  mayores  guerreros  que  yo  habia  vido 
"en  totla  la  Nueva-Espana").  Cachula,  Chiapas,  and  Chamula,  were  all  naturally 
and  by  art  well  fortified.  We  have  already  alluded  to  .Vtitlan.  in  Guatiinala  (Ileport  of 
Alvarado,  Vedia  I,  p.  4G0.  IJernal-Diez,  Vcdia  II,  cap.  CLXIV,  p.  'iil:  ••  y  que  eran" 
**  muy  nialos  y  de  malas  condicioues  ").  TIaxcalian  itself  enjoyotl  a  very  strong  defen- 
sive position,  although  the  place  was  open  and  not  enclosed.  Motolinia  (Trat.  Ill, 
cap.  XVI,  p.  iWO:  •*  Kl  senor  mas  antiguo  y  que  priniero  lo  l\md6,  edifico  en  un  cerre- 
**jon  alto,  que  se  llama  Tepeticpac,  que  quierc  decir  encinia  de•^ierra'*).  Cortes  ("Carta 
Segunda,'' p.  Id:  •*  ponjue  es  muy  mayor  que  Granada  y  muy  mas  Aierte").  Torque- 
mada  (Lib.  Ill,  cap.  XII,  p.  2<J.5).  Gomara  ("  Do  TIaxcalian,"  Vedia  I,  p.  3:W),  etc.,  etc. 
Utiatlan,  or  rather  '*  GumarcatUi*"  the  QQuiche  pueblo  of  Guatemala,  of  which  Fuentes 
especially  has  made  the  capital  of  a  vast  ••empire  of  Quiche,"  was  a  very  strongly  sit- 
uated place.  (See  Stevens'  "Travels  in  Central  America,  Vucatan,  and  Chiapas.")  The 
village  of  Santa  Cruz  del  QQuiche  now  stands  in  the  vicinity.  Alvarado,  its  conqueror, 
re))orts  (Vo<lia  I,  p.  4,58):  -as  the  city  is  most  remarkably  strong,  and  has  not  more 
^'thau  two  entrances,  one  by  thirty  and  some,  high  steps  of  stone,  and  the  other  by  a 
*'  dyke  made  by  hand."  The  Abbe  lirasseur  describes  it  as  lollows  (••  l*opol-Vuh,'*  cap. 
IX,  pp.  'M'i  and  'MX  foot-not<0 :  '•  Ctatlan  or  Gumarcaah  was  composed  of  three  distinct 
*'  idateaux,  surrounded  by  ravines  communicating  however  by  paths  (or  roads)  tlanked 
"  by  cut  stones  ....  There  was  but  one  entrance  to  this  great  t<^>wn,  the  same 
"  by  which  it  is  now  reached.  (The  QQui<:he  text  says :  "  where  the  t^wn  with  its  ra- 
*•  vines  was  built  of  stone  and  lime  and  covered  with  cement.")  Thus  we  have  the 
principal  pueblos  of  Middle  America  all  established  in  strong  defensive  places,  for 
DJexico,  as  we  have  already  said,  was  perhaps  the  least  vulnerable  of  all,  and  also  the 
one  which  occupied  the  most  promineut  positiou. 
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walled  enclosures. *^3  jj^t  it  was  surrounded  by  water  on  all  sides. 
This  was  a  natural  protection,  aiypdrenthj.  However,  the  lake 
around  Mexico  was  the  work  of  the  Mexicans  themselves,  and 
deserves,  as  such,  to  be  regarded  as  an  evidence  of  no  ordinary 
skill  on  their  part.  When  they  fled  into  the  space  subsequently 
transformed  into  a  lag:une,  it  was  an  extensive  swamp,  covered 
with  canebrake.  Man}'  parts  of  it  could  be  waded  through  with 
ease,  at  some  places  the  streams  emptying  into  it  from  the  West 
filtered  through  the  deeper  channels  into  Lake  Tezcuco.  Flakes 
of  turf  or  of  sand  occasionally  protruded  over  the  surface,  and 
on  one  of  these  dry  spots  the  Mexicans  huddled  together  for 
existence.^^"*  Unmolested  on  account  of  their  extreme  weak- 
ness, they  could  extend  this  area  of  dry  soil  by  additions  of 
sod,  b}'  scanty  artificial  foundations  of  turf  thrown  into  the  shal- 
low morass  and,  erecting  u^x^n  it  their  frail  dwellings,  they  lived 
in  poverty  until  they  found  out  the  great  advantage  which  this 
isolated  position  gave  to  them  over  the  surrounding  tribes.  They 
realized  that,  while  they  might  sally  forth  with  impunity,  having  a 
safe  retreat  behind  them,  an  attack  upon  their  position  was  both 
diillcult  and  dangerous  for  the  assailant.  Once  their  first  at- 
tempt crowned  with  success  they  continued  and,  valuing  their 
situation  as  the  main  element  of  strength,  they  improved  the  foot- 
hold on  the  mainland  by  compelling  subjected  tribes  to  build  for 
them  a  causeway,  running  from  the  outlet  of  Lake  Xochimilco 
•  northward,  to  the  pueblo  of  Mexico. ^^^  This  dyke,  while  it  insured 
communication  with  the  mainland,  penned  up  the  waters  flowing  into 
the  swamp  from  the  west-side,  and  accumulated  them  there. ^^^     On 

»'«  Motolinia  (Tiat.  Ill,  cap.  VIII,  p.  187).  When  the  TlaxcallnnR  r^prepcnted  to  Cor- 
tt'>  the  dangers  to  which  he  exposed  himi»elf  by  going  to  Mexico,  they  did  not  mention 
fortillcations  (Bernal-Dioz,  LXXVIII,  p.  70),  but  nimply  how  the  place  was  surronndod 
by  water,  the  ."trength  of  the  houses,  and  their  difficult  access. 

^^  Tezozomoc  (Cap.  I,  p.  5).  Duran  (*•  Hist,  de  ias  Yndias  do  Nuera  Espafia,"  Cap. 
IV,  pp. ;»  and  37)  is  very  explicit:  "y  pasados  por  la  otra  parte  del  rio  (the  outlet  of 
"  Lake  Xochimilco)  metierouse  en  low  carri^ales  y  tularcs  do  la  laguna."  •'  Destc  higar- 
"  vinieron  buivcando  y  mirando  si  allarian  algim  higar  que  fue.-4e  ncomodado  para  po 
'*der  hacer  asiento,  y  andando  desta  manera  por  unas  parted  y  otras  entrc  las  e.^pn* 
''dafias  y  oarri^ales,  allaron  nn  ojo  de  agua  hermosissimo."  Meudieta  (Lib.  II,  cap. 
XXXIV,  p.  148).    Torquemada  (Lib.  II,  cap.  X  and  cap.  XI.  p.  92). 

»"•  Duriin  (Cap.  XII.  p.  112) :  "  piies  vnelto  a*  los  de  Xochimilco  los  mando  que  lucgo, 
'•  Pin  maa  tardar,  mnndasen  a'  todon  los  de  la  ciudad  hicicscn  una  calyada  do  tres  bra- 
'•  9as  en  ancho  desde  s«  pueblJ)  hasta  la  ciudad  de  Mexico,  de  piedra  y  ticrra,  cegas- 
"  en  el  agna  quel  termino  denta  cal^ada  toma(*c,  y  hiciesen  sus  puentes  a  trechos  pai*a 
•*  que  el  agiia  tuviesc  por  donde  i^alir  de  una  parte  a'  otra."    (Also,  Cap.  XIII.  p.  113.) 

J'-*^' We  muf«t  remember  that  the  level  of  the  ** plaza  mayor"  of  Mexico  was,  towards 
the  beginniog  of  this  century,  but  one  ^'rara"  (of  three  Castilian  feet),  one  foot  and 
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the  other  hand,  the  fresh  water  emptying  out  of  Lake  Xochimileo 
was  thrown  to  the  east  side  of  the  dyke  into  Lake  Tezcuco.  By 
this  simple  contrivance  the  Mexicans  surrounded  their  pueblo  with 
a  huge  pond  on  all  sides,  isolating,  or  rather  fortifying  it  beyond  all 
conceivable  means  of  Indian  assault.'^"''  The  causeways  leading  to 
Mexico  were,  therefore,  military  constructions, ^^'^  Subsequently  the 
dyke  was  continued  to  the  north  until  where  Guadalupe  Hidalgo 
now  stands  (anciently  Tepeyacac),  thus  closing  up  the  western  ba- 
sin completely,  and  another  causeway,  running  east  and  west  was 
constructed  to  Tacuba.  From  the  southern  dyke  a  branch  ran  to 
Cuyuacan,  starting  at  Xoloc  and  extending  to  the  southwest.  In 
order  to  insure  free  circulation  of  the  waters,  sluices  were  cut, 
which  interrupted  the  causeways  at  several  places.  Wooden 
bridges,  easily  removable,  were  laid  across  these  ditches.  '  Thus 
Mexico  needed  no  outer  fortifications  nor  walled  enclosures. ^^® 

one  inch  higher  than  the  level  of  Lake  Tezcnco.  This  elevation  was  purely  artifi- 
cial (HumboMt,  ••E-»eai  politique  sur  la  Nouvellc  Espagne,"  Paris,  1827.  Vol.11,  pp. 
06,  97  and  98).  After  the  causen'ays  running  north  and  80Uth  had  been  constructed, 
the  waters  emptying  into  the  swamp  fVom  the  west  side  couhl  not  any  longer  run  fi-eely 
into  the  salt«water  basin  of  Tezcuco.  They  were  actually  kept  around  the  pueblo,  and 
the  swamp  thus  changed  into  a  lagunc.  That  tliosc  sources  were  powerful  enough  for 
such  a  purpose  is  amply  ^hown  by  the  great  inundation  which  their  careless  opening 
occasioned  under  Ahuitzotl,  in  14(»8  ("Essai  politique,"  Vol.  II,  p.  101),  of  which  the  old 
authors  bear  ample  testimony.  (Durun,  Cap.  XL VII I  and  XLIX.)  (Tezozomoc,  Cap. 
LXXX.)  (IxtlilxochitI,  "Hist,  des  Chichimfques,"  Cap.  LXVL)  (Torquemada,  Lib. 
II,  cup.  LXVII,  pp.  192  and  11«.) 

107  The  levels  of  Lakes  Xochimileo  and  Chalco  are  1  vara  11  Inches  higher  than  the 
"pl.iza  mayor"  of  Mexico.  Their  outlet  is  to  the  northwest,  between  Churubusco 
and  Iztap.Hlupan.  Previously,  when  Mexico  was  surrounded  by  water,  this  outlet  was 
between  Mexiralzinco  and  Churubusco  (then  called  '*Huitzilopochco").  At  Churu- 
busco  the  great  causeway  began,  and  the  waters  emptying  out  of  Lake  Xochimileo 
flowed  along  its  right  hand  side  into  Lake  Tezcuco.  The  causeways  Uius  increased 
the  effects  of  natural  drainage  upon  the  central  basin.  It  was  certainly  a  very 
primitive  but  very  effective  work  on  the  pai-t  of  the  Mexicans.  We  find  a  parallel  to  it, 
at  a  comparatively  recent  date,  in  Rolivia.  When  Andros  Tupac  Amaru,  the  son  of 
the  unfortunate  Jos^  Gabriel  Condorcanqni,  was  blockading  Sorata,  in  1782,  he  could 
not,  without  artillery,  hope  to  succeed  against  the  well  fortitleil  town.  Therefore,  by  n 
system  of  circumvallatiou,  he  enclosed  the  town  with  the  waters  of  the  Sierra,  which 
finally  destroyed  the  earthworks,  leaving  the  cntrauc«  tree  to  the  infuriated  Indians. 
22.000  whites  perished  in  the  massacre  ensuing. 

itM  It  is  to  the  Hon.  L.  II.  Morgan  that  we  o\ve  the  first  intimation  in  regard  to  the 
true  character  and  purpose  of  these  causeways.  They  were  not  merely  for  the  purpose 
of  insuring  communication  with  tlie  mainland,  but  especially  for  the  defence  of  Mexico. 
Without  them  the  area  extending  l)etween  the  pueblo  and  the  western  shore  woultl,  at 
best,  have  remained  a  swamp,  or  would  have  become,  as  it  now  is,  dry  land.  In  both 
cases  the  defensive  power  of  the  Mexicans  was  at  an  end,  and  ttie  course  of  events 
in  Mexico  would  have  turned  quite  differently. 

»«>  Mention  is  made  of  a  fortification  of  some  kind  at  *'  Xoloc,"  where  the  branch, 
dyke  fVom  Cuyuacan  Joined  the  main  causeway.  (This  must  have  been  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  San  Antonio.) 
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An  attack  by  water  could  easily  be  repelled  from  the  housetops, 
and  with  the  aid  of  the  numerous  canoes.^^^  An  Indian  host,  ad- 
vancing upon  the  causewn3's,  found  serious  impediments  in  the 
cuts  converted  into  trenches  by  removal  of  the  bridges.  Against 
a  sudden  onslaught,  a  surprise,  Indian  fashion,  Mexico  was  there- 
fore amply  s(»cure,*-'"'  nothing  short  of  a  siege  might  overcome  its 
defenses.  But  no  Indian  force  alone  could  attemi)t  and  carry  out 
such  an  undertaking;  it  required  the  resources  which  the  SixJin- 
iards^  as  Eifwpean  soldiery^  possessed. 

The  effect  of  the  first  contact  of  the  whites  with  the  Indians  of 
Mexico  was  to  astonish,  nay,  to  stupefy,  the  latter.  Tlley/^*/^ 
rather  than  realized,  that  the  few  people  who  ventured  so  uncon- 
cernedly in  ai)pearance,  among  largely'  superior  numbers,  should 
possess  sui)erior  resources  to  counterbalance  their  numerical  infe- 
riority. But  the  true  nature  of  these  resources  was  unconceivable 
to  them,  and  the}-  had  no  time  to  improve  as  the  emergency  would 
have  recjuired.  Thus  their  warfare  against  the  Spaniards  became 
limited  to  all  thev  mi^jrht  achieve  according  to  their  actual  state  of 
culture,  and  if  they  succumbed  in  the  struggle,  we  need  not  be 
surprised.  Besides  the  vast  inferiority  in  armament,  there  ex- 
isted a  proportionate  one  in  military  tactics.  In  the  words  of 
the  most  celebrated  author  on  the  History  of  the  Conquest: 
''  They  knew  not  how  to  concentrate  numbers  on  a  given  point, 
"  or  even  how  to  sustain  an  assault,  by  employing  successive 
"detachments  to  sui)port  and  relieve  each  other.  A  very  small 
"portion  only  of  their  arra^'  could  be  brought  into  contact  with 
"an  enemy  inferior  to  them  in  amount  of  forces."-"-  We  may 
add  that  their  tactical  concei)tions  did  not  go  beyond  the  rude 
snares  invented  by  savage  cunning,  and  in  their  first  encounters 
with  the  Spaniards  (when  they  yet  relied,  upon  numerical  supe- 
riority) beyond  a  fierce  and  disorderly  onslaught. 

It  may  not  be  misplaced  here  to  review  some  of  the  principal 
engagements  fought  between  the  Mexican  Indians  and  their  Span- 
ish conquerors.     For  this  purpose  we  select  the  campaign  of  Cor- 


20.1  Those  canocsi.  "  acalli,"  were  coiifitaiitly  in  motion  within  and  arouiiil  the  pueblo. 
They  kept  up  <'ominunicatiou  with  the  bhore-,  ami  also  served  to  carry  the  warri«>rs, 
if  neeesswry.  We  refrain  from  repuathig  here  the  many  exaggerating  reports  about 
their  nnmbern. 

•-""  Rc>idoH.  c'.onstant  watoh  was  held  by  the  prie>*ts  on  the  summits  of  the  temple 
pyramids.  Tliete  were  the  real  "guard!!"  of  the  pueblo,  in  the  daytime  as  well  ad  at 
every  hour  of  the  night. 

'■'"-  Prescott  C'lIUtory  of  the  Conquest  of  Mexico."  11*0*9.    Vol.  I,  Book  111,  p.  445). 
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tcs  against  Tl  axe  all  an,  and  the  celebrated  fight  near  Otnmpan, 
both  of  which  have  been  so  beautifully  described  by  Mr.  Prescott. 
Although  in  the  engagements  against  Uhe  Tlaxcallans  the  Mexi- 
cans proper  were  not  concerned,  we  know  that  both  tribes  were  so 
nearly  alike  in  military  resources  and  faculties,  tliat  we  can  easily 
substitute  the  one  for  the  other,  taking  the  action  of  the  one  as 
illustrative  of  the  action  of  the  other  in  a  similar  emergency.  At 
Otumpan  Mexicans  and  allied  tribes  opposed  the  Spaniards.  "Both 
examples  will  more  particularly  relate  to  offensive  warfare,  being 
combats  in  the  open  field. 

Purposeh'  we  have  used  the  term  of  "  campaign  "  as  connected 
witli  Tlaxcallan,  avoiding  the  conception  of  ''  battles,"  or  "  great 
*'  battles"  even,  so  liberall}-  employed  by  the  majority  of  authors. 
It  is  erroneous  to  admit  that  regular  battles  were  ever  fought  dur- 
ing the  time  Cortes  advanced  against  the  pueblo  of  Tlaxcallan. 
As  far  as  we  can  rely  upon  the  testimony  of  eye-witnesses,  they 
merel}'  prove  that  the  Tlaxcallans  allured,  so  to  say,  by  the  numer- 
ical inferiority  of  the  Spanish  invaders,  pounced  upon  them  with 
all  the  fury  of  a  wild  horde  and,  being  saluted  by  a  well  nourished 
fire  of  murderous  elfect,  they  returned  to  their  primitive  warfare  of 
decoys,  ambushes,  and  surprises,  hoping  to  tire  out  the  Spaniards 
through  this  constant  and  desultory  skirmishing.  The  tactics  of 
Cortes,  on  this  occasion,  were  simply  to  hold  out  in  defensible  po- 
sitions ;  a  task  of  no  small  dillicult^^  if  we  consider  that  his  men 
during  many  days  could  obtain  no  rest,  and  scarcely  any  food. 
But  b}'  persevering  in  this  attitude  he  '*  turned  the  tables  "  upon 
the  Indians  of  Tlaxcallan  by  finally  tiring  out,  and  wearing  out, 
their  power  of  agf/resswn.  Then  he  took  the  offensive^  and  by  suc- 
cessful dashes,  both  revictualled  his  people  and  brought  the  enemy 
to  favorable  terms.^"'^ 

»«'3Thc  tlcHcriptions  furni«h«d  by  various  auUiors  of  the  ICth  century,  of  this  cam- 
paign against  Tlaxcallan  are  mo^X  contradictory.  IxtlilxochitI  pays  in  hiif  i:Uh  Rela- 
tion  ("  De  la  vcnida  de  lo»  EHpanoles  ")  that  from  Ccmpoalan  to  Tlaxcallan  '•  the  natives 
*'  received  them  with  the  greate^t  joy,  feasted  them,  and  there  were  neither  lights  nor 
*•  quarrels*,  beyond  those  which  the  SpaniartlH  themselves  provoked;  if  there  were  any 
at  all.**  In  the  *♦  Ilihtoire  des  Chichimrques,"  however,  the  same  author  speaks  of  an 
action  of  two  dnyy,  in  which  he  estimates  the  numbers  of  the  TIaxcallaus  at  liVO.OOO 
men  (Cap.  LXXXVIII,  p.  1H()).— Tezozomoc  (Cap,  CX,  p.  190)  relates  that  Uie  Otomies  of 
Tecoac  met  together  and  spoke :  '•  are  we  perhaps  the  vassals  of  thohe  that  have  come  ? 
"  did  they  ovon;ome  us  in  just  war?  come  on,  Chichimccas,  to  arms  against  them  I— and 
**  so,  as  like  mountaineers,  tiicy  forthwith  armed  themselves,  and  as  they  came  shouting 
**and  hurling  darts,  the  camp  armed  also,  and  gave  them  a  discharge  of  small  arms 
"and  fleldpieces.  so  that  after  an  hour  nothing  more  was  left  to  do,  the  entire  field 
"  being  covered  with  dead  bodies."  This  agi'ces  almobt  verbally  with  Sahaguu  (Lib. 
XII,  Cap.  X,  p.  422). 
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or  all  the  actions  fought  during  the  conquest  none  has  taken  so 
much  the  character  of  a  regular  battle  as  that  of  the  8th  of  July, 
1520,  and  commonly  name<l  the  battle  of  Otumpan.  It  was,  bow- 
ever,  but  a  "  running  fight,"  lasting  a  whole  day  or  nearly.  The 
Spaniards,  witiiout  fire-arms,  almost  famished,  reduced  in  numbers, 
and  mostly  all  wounded,  were  pursued  as  soon  as  they  left  the  pue- 

Cortt'8  ("Cnrta  Scffiinda"  Ve<lia  I.  p.  16  and  17)  gives  a  clearer  description  from 
which  wo  Kican  the  following  facts :  On  entering  the  Tlaxcallan  grounds,  the  van-guard 
of  the  Spanhirds  fell  into  an  ambush,  which  they  soon  forced.  **  E  de»quo  sintieron  que 
•*los  nuestroR  so  afercaban  se  reiiranm,  i>or(jue  eran  pocos,  y  nos  dejaron  el  camiK)." 
He  then  moved  on  to  a  small  stream,  one  Iciigue  further,  where  he  est^tblished  his  camp. 
The  next  day  the  Spaniards  proceeded  further,  and  were  soon  assaulted  by  a  number 
of  Indians.  ••  Muy  armndos  y  con  muy  gran  grita.  y  comenzaron  a  pelear  con  nosotros, 
**tirkndonos  muchasvarnsy  flechas."  This  attack  was  a  feint,  and  drew  the  whitefl^ into 
an  ambuscade  ("  hasta  nos  meter  entre  mas  dc  cieu  mil  hombrcs  de  peloa.que  por  todaa 
•'  paites  nos  tenian  cerca<los.  y  ])cleamos  con  ellos,  y  cUos  con  nosotros,  twlo  el  dia, 
**ha«ta  una  bora  antes  de  puesto  el  hoI,  (pie  se  retrujcron.*'):  ^*''y  rontinu^A  adrancing 
hoirerer  all  tlap,  and  at  night  occupied  the  defensive  position  which  CorU';s  thereafter 
held  until  the  Tlaxcallans  submitted.  ''Aquclla  noche  me  flee  fuerte  en  una  torricella 
"  de  idolort  que  estaba  en  un  cerito."  On  the  following  day  Cortos  made  a  successnil 
razzia  upon  live  or  six  small  settlements,  and  on  the  next  moi'ning  the  Tinxcallans 
in  turn  attempted  to  atta<'k  the  Spanish  camp.  This  attack  was  speedily  repulsed,  the 
Spaniards  fortifying  their  position  so. ''que  en  obra  do  cuatro  horas  habiamos  fecho 
"  iugar  para  que  en  nueslro  real  no  nos  ot'endiesen,  puesto  que  todavia  hacian  algrunos 
*'arrcmetidas."  In  other  words,  the  Tlaxcallans  rushed  up  against  the  encampment, 
were  beaten  back,  and  then  hovered  around  during  the  remainder  of  the  day,  akir- 
mishing.  and  attempting  to  draw  their  foes  into  ambushes  which  they  held  prepared. 
From  this  time  on  the  Indians  never  assaulted,  but  Cortc-s  made  occasional  sallies  and 
forays,  revictnalling  his  men,  and  burning  the  houses  and  crops  of  the  natives,  until  the 
tribe  made  proi)osals  of  peace. 

Andres  de  Tapia,  another  eye  witness,  an  officer  of  high  rank.  (*' Relacion,  Col: 
"de  Doc,  II,  iq).  .Vi7  and  5^58")  fully  conllrms  the  fftatement  of  Cortes.  The  first  day's 
engagement  he  describes  as  follows:  '*  And  al>out  eight  in  the  morning  there  Ballied 
"  forth  againrrt  us  so  many  men  of  war,  that  it  strikes  me  as  if  there  had  been  one  hun- 
"  dred  thousand,  while  f-ome  are  of  opinion  that  there  were  many  more.  Some  of  them 
"expected  us  in  certain  deep  ravines  of  streams  crossing  our  path,  and,  traversing 

*'them  with  much  difficulty,  we  went  in  against  them The  Marquis  always  went  in 

*'  the  lead  with  the  horsemen,  lighting,  and  returning  from  time  to  time  to  concert  his 
"  men,  keeping  them  close  together. . .  .Some  Indians  would  close  up  with  the  horsemen 
"  so  as  to  seize  their  lances,  and  thus  while  fightiiui  tht^y  proceeded  that  d4iy  to  a  house 
"  of  idols  near  which  were  two  or  three  huts.  There  the  Spaniards  established  them- 
"  selves  during  eighteen  days,  and  went  out  fighting  as  the  Marquis  commanded.    •    .** 


According  to  the  above  two  eye-witne-^ses,  the  *'  great  battle"  of  the  2d  Sept:  1519. 
(Prescott  Vol.  I.  p.  427)  appears  on  the  part  of  the  Indians,  to  have  consisted  of  a  wild 
rush  or  dash  (perhaps  a  feint)  spee«lily  repulsed,  an  ambush,  soon  forced,  and  for  the 
remainder  of  the  day  constant  skinnirihing  and  harassing  of  the  Spanish  march,  until 
the  latter  reached  a  strong  position.  The  •'  decisive  victory  *'  of  the  5th  Sept :  1819  (Pres- 
cott, Vol.  I,  pp.4.')7-t47)  was  a  fierce  onslaught  upon  the  Spanish  camp  at  daybreak  ('*Otro 
*'dia  en  amanociendo  dan  sobre  nuestro  real  mas  de  ciento  y  cuarcnta  y  nueve  mil 
**hombrefl,"  Cortes,  p.  16)  which  met  with  a  prompt  repulse,  and  the  remainder  of  the 
day  was  also  flllcil  with  more  or  less  heavy  skirmishing  on  both  sides.  These  are  the 
two  prominent  days  of  fighting  during  the  entire  two  weeks  of  hostilities  against  Tlax- 
callan,  and  they  certainly  were  not  pitched  battles,  as  commonly  admitted.    An  atten- 
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bio  of  Zacamulco  in  the  morning.  HaiTassed  in  flank  and  rear  by 
the  Mexicans  who,  not  any  longer  checked  by  the  volleys  of  mus- 
ketry', dashed  up  to  closer  quarters,  the  Spaniards  toiled  on,  fight- 
ing and  marching,  until,  in  the  plains  of  Apan,  they  were  com- 
pletely surrounded  on  all  sides.  This  was  the  final  ambush  pre- 
pared for  them  by  the  Mexicans.  The  engagement  there  must 
have  been  of  the  most  desperate  character,  but  it  was  of  short  duror 
tion,  t!ie  Spaniards,  with  the  courage  of  despair,  cutting  their  way 
out.  The  Indians  had  so  firmly  relied  upon  annihilating  their  foes 
on  that  day  that  they  desisted  from  future  pursuit.-®"* 

The  engagements  near  Otumpan  were  the  last  conflicts  occur- 
ring after  the  terrible  night  of  the  1st  of  July,  1520,  and  previous 
to  the  resumption  of  the  campaign  by  Cortes,  from  his  headquar- 
ters at  Tlaxcallan.     The  numerous  actions  which  took  place  after- 

tive  and  critical  reading  even  of  tho  third  cye-witncss,  the  too  much  esteemed  Bepial* 
Dlez  del  Castillo  ("Ilistoria  verdadera"  in  Vedia  II,  Caps.  LXIII.  LXIV,  LXV,  p.  65 
to  58)  conflrms  these  views  to  the  fullest  posi^ible  extent,  although  the  latter,  bent  u^ton 
recollecting  personal  incidents,  and,  from  his  subaltern  position,  less  acquainted  with 
general  operations,  enhances  the  importance  of  tho  action  beyond  the  limits  of  truth. 

It  must  not  be  inferred  fW)m  the  above  that  the  achievements  of  the  Spaniards  are 
therefore  lens  memorable.  If  tho  fighting  was  on  a  scale  different  from  that  of  Euro- 
pean wars,  it  was  none  the  less  exhausting.  Any  charge  of  a  few  horsemen  could 
scatter  the  enemy,  but  the  next  moment  a  new  attack,  from  some  unexpecte<l  quarter 
might  be  looked  for.  The  danger  consisted  less  in  injury  on  the  battlefield,  than  in  the 
gradual  wearing  out  of  the  men  by  tho  never  ceasing  watchfulness  reiiuired.  The  suc- 
cessful result  refiects  the  highest  credit  upon  the  military  capacity  of  the  Spaniards, 
as  well  as  upon  their  great  commander. 

»M  Cort<iH  (•'  Carta  Segunda  ")  pp.  «,  40.  "And  it  appeared  as  if  the  Holy  Ghost  had 
"enlightened  me  by  this  advice,  after  what  occurred  the  next  day.  For,  having  moved 
"  on  in  the  morning,  at  tlie  distance  of  one  and  a  half  leagues  large  numbers  of  Indians 
*'came  to  meet  us.  so  that  in  the  van,  rear  and  flanks  the  field  seemed  covered  with 
"them,  and  they  assailed  us  with  such  violence,  that  we  hardly  knew  each  other,  from 
"  being  mixed  up  with  them.  ...  In  this  condition  ire  remained  much  of  the  vhole 
*^day,  until  it  pleased  God  that  one  of  their  number  was  killed,  who  appeared  to  be  of 
"  such  quality,  that  with  his  death  the  fight  ceased.  Then  we  proceeded,  somewhat 
"relieved,  but  nevertheless  exhausted,  until  to  a  small  house  in  the  plain,  where  we 
"  staid  for  the  night." 

The  ambush  had  been  prepared  for  several  days  (Bemal-Diez,  Cap.  CXXVIII,p.  130), 
for  during  their  incessant  pursuit  on  the  preceding  days  the  Mexicans  had  shouted  to 
them :  "  Thither  you  shall  go  where  none  of  you  will  escape  alive"  (p.  130).  Sahagim 
(Lib.  XII,  Cap.  XXVII,  p.  4S4)  says  the  Spaniards  halteil:  "  Los  Espafioles  como  les 
"  vieron  ir  tras  si  con  gran  prisa  entendieron  que  querian  pelear  y  pararonse  y  pusi(:ronse 
"  en  orden  dc  guerra ;  y  los  mexicanos  como  eran  muchos  tomaron  en  media  a  los  Espa- 
"  noles  y  commenzaron  k  corabatirlos  do  todas  partes."  See  also  Ixtlilxochitl  ("  Hist: 
"  des  Chichimeques  "  Cap.  LXXXIX).  It  was  certainly  a  hand  to  hand  conflict,  the  In- 
dians, feeling  sure  to  overpower  their  foes,  striving  to  capture  as  many  of  them  as  pos- 
sible alive.    This,  and  the  few  horses  remaining,  saved  the  Spanish  troop. 

It  is  upon  the  statement  of  RcrnaM)iez.  that  when  the  emblem  or  token  carried  by  or 
near  one  of  tho  principal  chiefs  fell,  the  fight  ceased,  that  the  conception  has  arisen, 
as  if  the  fall  of  the  chief  banner  decided  the  fate  of  an  cngagoroeut.  But  there  is  no 
other  evidence  of  the  existence  of  a  central  banner  or  emblem. 
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wards  are  of  minor  interest  to  us  up  to  the  time  when  the  siege  of 
Mexico  began.  A  rapid  sketch  of  the  events  of  this  siege,  how- 
ever, should  ilhistrate  the  chfeimve  warfare  of  the  Mexicans. 

It  is  well  known  how,  by  a  shrewd  policy',  as  well  as  by  able 
stratcg}',  Cortt's  succeeded  in  dismembering^  rather  than  overpow- 
ering, the  Nahuatl  confederacy  of  the  valley  of  Mexico.  He  thus 
isolated  the  Mexican  tribe  proper,  cut  otf  its  sources  of  reinforce- 
ment, and,  above  all,  cut  olf  its  subsistence^  by  depriving  it  of  trib- 
ute and  barter.  The  time  came  at  last  when  even  those  pueblos 
on  the  lake  shores  nearest  to  Mexico  could  not,  or  would  not,  any 
longer  recognize  friendly  connections  with  their  former  military 
head.  The  surface  of  the  water-sheet  and  the  causeways  were 
alone  left  to  the  tribe  and  to  such  additional  warriors  as  had  joined 
them  in  their  aljode,  from  the  outside,  to  share  their  fate.  As  long 
as  the  lake  could  be  freely  navigated  b^'  Mexican  canoes,  any  point 
of  the  mainland  was  exposed  to  attack  by  their  warriors.  There- 
fore Cortes  launched  his  boats  or  "brigantines,"  which  soon  cleared 
Lake  Tezcuco  proi)er,  driving  the  canoes  to  shelter  in  the  narrow 
canals  which  ran  all  through  the  pueblo.  His  land  forces  occupied 
three  out  of  the  four  issues  of  the  causeways  on  the  mainland. 
Then  the  Mexicans  were  effectually  hemmed  in,  without  any  out- 
let beyond  the  limited  circulation  on  the  ponds  l^'ing  west  of  the 
chief  causeways.  Cortes*  first  step  was  to  seize  Chapultepec,  and 
to  cut  off  the  supply  of  fresh  water  running  thence  along  the 
causeway  to  Mexico.*-^'^''  Thus  deprived  of  drinking  water,  almost, 
since  that  of  the  lagune  was  not  wholesome,  with  limited  supplies 
of  food  only,  the  Mexican  tribe  was  surrounded  b^-  human  enemies 
v:ithont,  whilst  two  of  the  greatest  plagues  of  mankind,  thirst  and 
famine,  were  sure  to  threaten  them,  ultimately,  within. 

**''  Mexico  was  i)rovi(leil  with  a  constant  supply  of  fresh  water  fl-om  Chapultepec. 
(Clavigero,  Lil).  VlI,Cap.  LIV.)  The  channel.s  were  constructed  of  stone,  five  feet  high, 
and  two  feet  broad  (Cortvs,  '•  Carta  Segunda  *').  It  was  one  (»f  the  flrsit  moves  of  Cortes 
to  seize  the  sjiring  supplying  tliene  channels.  The  Mexicans,  feeling  the  importance  of 
tlie  action,  defended  the  position  desperately.  (Bernal-Diez.  Cap.  CL,  p.  17«5.)  '*  Acor- 
''danioK  que  entrambas  capiUmian  juntas  fuesemos  ii  quebrarel  agua  de  <'hapu]tepequo 
"  de  que  80  i>roveia  la  ciu<lad.  que  entaba  desde  alii  de  Tacuba  aun  no  media  legua. 
*'£  yendo  a  Utn  (ptebrar  lot*  canos,  to]>aronnos  niuchos  guerreros.  que  nos  csperaban  en 
*'el  camino;  porquo  bien  entcndido  teniau  <|ue  iiquello  habia  do  ser  el  primero  en  que 
**  los  podiamos  dnnar;  y  asi  como  nos  encontraron  cerca  de  unos  pasoB  malos,  conien> 
"zaron  a  nos  llechar  y  tirar  vara  y  piodra  con  houilas,  c  nos  hirieron  a  trcs  ^oldados; 
"  mas  de  presto  les  hicim«)s  vcdver  las  espalda!;,  y  nuestroa  amigos  los  de  Tlascnla  los 
"  siguieron  de  manerii.  que  mataron  vcintc  y  prendierou  hiete  6  ocho  dcUos;  y  como 
**  aquellori  grandes  escuadrones  estuvieron  puestos  en  huida.  les  quebramos  los  cafios 
••por  donde  iba  el  agua  ii  su  cindad,  y  desde  enlonc.es  nunca  sofuc  a  Mejlco  outre  tauto 
^*  quo  duru  la  guerra.'^    (Also  Cortes.    1  Caita  III,  p.  71.) 
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Cortes  might  have  quietly  ivoited  for  these  two  terrible  allies  to 
do  their  work  almost  alone,  had  it  not  been  for  two  reasons : 

The  principal  reason  was,  that  his  position  was  not  secure  among 
the  fickle  Indian  tribes,  which  the  thirst  for  revenge,  the  bust  of 
spoil,  and  dazzling  success  on  his  part  had  temporarily  attached 
to  his  fate.  A  protracted  siege  lay  beyond  the  military  concep- 
tions, nay,  beyond  the  military  ability  of  the  Indians.  They  could 
not  remain  outside  of  their  homes  for  such  a  length  of  time.*^'^'* 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Mexicans,  equally  unprepared  for  a 
lengthy  defence,  compelled  him  to  aggressive  action. 

Resorting  to  their  only  mode  of  warfare  where  a  sudden  dash 
with  overwhelming  numbers  wae  not  any  longer  possii)le,-^^  they 
made  a  number  of  feints,  with  the  intention  of  drawing  their  ene- 
mies into  an  ambush.  Moving  against  the  Spaniards  and  their 
allies  upon  the  causeways,  they  precipitately  fled  towards  the  first 
cut  as  soon  as  that  onslaught  was  repulsed.  When  the  pursuers 
arrived  there,  they  would  be  charged  in  flank  by  heavy  bodies  of 
warriors,  while  in  front  it  rained  missiles  of  every  kind  upon  them 
from  behind  the  embankments  erected  on  the  inner  side  of  the 
ditches.-*^^    The  Spaniards,  however,  knew  too  well  how  disastrous 

«wBeriial-l)iez  (Cap.  CLIII,  p.  188,  Vedln  II)  "Dcjeinos  de  hablnr  rlc  lo8  graiidcB 
"  combates  que  nos  dabun,  y  digainos  eonio  Duestr08  ainigOB  h>n  do  Tla^cala  y  de  cliolu- 
'*  la  y  Guaxocingo,  y  aim  lo8  de  Te/cuoo,  arordaron  dc  so  ir  a  p.ii8  tierran."  They  woro 
dUheai-tened,  says  the  old  captain  (p.  1SJ»),  but  there  is  no  wonder,  wince  the  place  had 
not  been  carried,  Indian-t'ai^hion,  at  a  runh,  and  thus  they  grew  tired  of  waiting. 

It  la  the  niobt  decisive  te^tinlony  in  favor  of  our  views,  iieretofore  already  expressed, 
that  the  Mexican  Indians  were  not  able  to  carry  on  a  protracted  campaign,  stilf  lesa  a 
fiiego  of  any  duration. 

3«>7  During  the  siege,  there  is  hardly  any  doubt  but  that  the  Indian  allies  of  Cort^Js 
outnumlnred  the  Mexiains.  It  would  bo,  of  course,  unsafe  to  rely  upon  the  uuniericul 
statements  of  the  oM  authorities.  They  all  vary.  But  if  we  only  recollect  that  Tlax- 
caUan,  iluexotzinco,  Cholula,  Chalco,  Tezcuco.  and  some  of  the  other  main  tribes  Joined 
the  Spaniards,  it  nece.-Harily  convincc^?  us  that  the  numerical  6U]>crioilty  was  on  the  side 
of  the  Ijesiegers.  The  great  art  of  Cortes  lay  in  consoliilating  the  forces  of  thef-e  dif- 
ferent tribes,  which  otherwise,  in  many  cases,  were  enemies  of  long  standing.  With 
the  Spaniards  a«  their  k'niitrs,  the  fate  of  Mexico  was  scaled,  i»rovided  they  held  out 
long  enough.  In  all  the  engagements,  the  European  soldiers  formed  but  the  nucleus 
around  which  their  allies  agglomerated.  If  they  advanced,  tho  others  followed,  occu- 
pying always  so  many  of  the  Mexicans,  and  diverting  them  from  falling  too  lieavily 
upon  the  whites.  In  pro])0rtion,  however,  as  the  power  of  tlie  Mexicans  gave  out,  the 
dee<ls  of  the  allies  of  Cortes  grew  more  prominent,  since  there  were  more  non-combut- 
ants  to  slaughter. 

21^  The  bridges  had  all  been  removed,  and  entrenchments  constructed  Wtirn/ thera. 
Besides,  pits  had  been  dug,  with  earthworks  on  both  sides,  for  the  express  pun>ose 
of  arresting  the  cavalry.  Long  lances,  armed  with  bword  blades  capture«l  from  the 
Spaniards  during  the  "  Noche  triste,*'  were  used  by  the  Mexicans  to  attack  the  hor^emen. 
Against  the  brigautiues,  rows  of  pointed  piles  had  been  rammed  in  below  the  surface  of 
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a  retreat  would  prove  under  such  circumstances,  so,  followed  by 
their  native  allies,  they  persisted  and  overcame  the  obstacles  by 
storm.  The  very  Indian  tactics  intended  for  the  destruction  of 
tlie  whites  enabled  the  latter  to  gain  a  foothold  on  the  causeways 
with  less  loss  than  a  directly  planned  assault  would  have  entailed.*"^ 
Until  then,  the  Mexicans  could  make  use  of  canoes,  harassing 
both  flank  and  rear  of  their  enemies.  But  Cortes  8i)eedily  widened 
the  flrst  cut  in  the  causeway,  and  sent  his  scows  with  artillery  to 
the  west  side.^^®  Thence  on,  while  the  brigantines  could  not  ef- 
fect anything  against  the  pueblo  itself,  they  still  kept  at  bay  the 
canoes  of  the  Mexicans,  and  moving  up  along  the  causeways  with 
the  land  force,  they  successfully  sustained,  by  a  lively  cannonade, 
the  etfbrts  of  the  latter  against  the  defences  at  the  cuts  and 
ditches.'-'^i 

the  water.  Bcrnal-Diez  (Caj).  CL,  pp.  170, 177)  relates  that,  alter  the  corps  of  Alvarado 
had  oiMrupied  Tuciiba,  the  Mexicans  began  to  shout  to  them  vociferously  ttom  the  cause* 
wnys  and  the  water  (then  yet  trvc  to  them).  '*  Y  a(|Uellas  palabras  que  uo»  decian  eran 
*'  con  pensamients  de  uoh  indi^nar  para  que  .salicMemos  aquella  noehe  k  ^uerrear,  y  herir- 
"  no8  mas  a  su  salvo.''  Further  on  he  says :  '*  Y  como  aquello  hubimos  hecho,  aconlaron 
'*  nue^tros  capitanes  que  luego  fueseino8  A  dar  una  vlnta  y  entrar  por  la  calzada  do  Tacn* 
**  ba  y  hacer  lo  <iue  pudiOsemos  para  les  ganar  una  puente :  y  llogados  que  fuimos  ft  Is 
**  ca1zada«  eran  tantas  las  canoas  ((ue  en  la  lagruua  estabtin  llenas  de  guerreros  y  en  las 
"mifeuias  (;anoad  y  C4ilzad:is,  que  nos  admirabamos  dello;  y  tiraron  taula  de  vara  y 
"  flecha  y  piedra  con  hondas,  qne  en  la  primera  refVfega  hirieron  treinta  de  naestros 
"  soldador)  V  murieron  tii'S ;  y  annc^ue  nos  hacian  tanto  dafio,  todavia  les  fuinios  entrando 
*'  por  la  calzadu  adelante  hasta  una  puente,  y  a  lo  que  yo  entendi,  ellos  nos  daban  lugar 
**a  ello,  por  meternos  de  la  parte  de  la  puente;  y  como  alU  nos  tuvieron,  digo  iiuo  car- 
"garon  tanta  multitud  de  gudreros  sobre  nosotros  que  no  nos  podiamos  valer.*'  The 
Mexicans  aiwaj a  provoked  the  .^pani.-h  attack,  until  tlie  brigantines  were  mar«ters  of  the 
ponds  lying  to  the  wer^t  of  Mexico,  also.  (See  also  Cortes,  '*  Carta  tercera,"  Vedia  I. 
p.  71." 

-"*  Tlie  flrst  attack  of  Alvarado  was  repulsed.  But  subset^uently  they  captured 
'*many  works  and  bridges."  The  lighting  was  very  obstinate,  tiie  Mexicans  charging 
at  every  hour  of  the  day  and  night.  See  Prescott  (Vol.  Ill,  Book  VI,  Cap.  p.  106  and 
107).  "During  the  Urst  Ave  or  six  days  alter  their  encampment,  tlio  ^Spaniards  expcri- 
'*enced  much  annoyance  Irom  the  enemy,  who  too  late  endeavored  to  prevent  their 
'*  taking  up  a  position  so  near  the  capital,  and  which,  had  they  known  mucli  of  the  sci- 
**  ence  of  war,  they  would  have  taken  better  care  themselves  to  secure.  Contrary  to 
'*  their  usual  practice  the  Indians  made  tlicir  attacks  by  night  as  well  an  b}'  day.  The 
'*  water  swarmed  with  canoes,  which  hovered  at  a  distance  in  terror  of  the  brigantines, 
**  but  still  approached  near  enough,  especially  under  cover  of  the  darkness,  to  send 
**  showers  of  arrows  into  the  Christian  camp.'' 

3>''The  brigantines  were  flat-bottomed  scows,  manned  with  small  guns.  Even  on 
the  water,  the  Mexicans  resorted  to  ambushes.  Tiie  vicinity  of  the  pueblo  was  sur- 
rounded by  rows  of  pointed  piles,  beluw  the  surface  of  the  lake,  and  squadrons  of 
canoes  were  sent  to  decoy  the  brigantines  into  such  treacherous  places.  On  one  occa- 
sion they  succeeded  in  capturing  one  of  the  vessels  in  this  manner.  (Prescott,  Vol. 
Ill,  p.  'J8,  quoting  IVom  Bemal-Dlez.) 

st^The  points  occupied  by  the  three  Spanish  divisions  wore:  Tepeyacac  (Guadalupe 
Hidalgo),  at  the  north,  Tacuba  at  the  wo'^t,  and  Cuyuacan  to  the  southwest.  It  was 
originally  intended  to  occupy  Iztapalapan,  but  the  poaiUon  could  not  be  carried,  and 
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* 

In  this  manner  the  favorite  Mexican  tactics  of  decoy  and  am- 
bush  were  gradually  overcome  step  by  step,  with  little  loss  of  life. 
Their  treacherous  sallies  were  not  only  not  dreaded,  they  were 
even  desired^  since  each  of  them  procured  a  new  basis  to  the 
assailants,  who  thus  eventually  reached,  from  three  sides,  the 
entrance  to  the  pueblo.  This  pueblo  lay  before  them  seemingly 
open  and  unfortified.  It  was  not  a  connected  town,  but  a  group 
of  minor  clusters,  interspersed  with  gardens,  through  which  water 
courses  filtered  in  all  directions.  From  large  squares,  massive 
truncated  pyramids  arose,  crowned  with  houses  of  worship.  A 
few  wide  thoroughfares  led  up  to  the  main  teo-calli,  which  the 
Spaniards  regarded  as  the  centre  of  the  settlement.  The  Mexicans 
had  again  cut  these  thoroughfares,  erecting  bulwarks  of  stone 
and  earth  behind  them.  These  defences  could  be  carried  by  storm, 
and  the  heart  of  the  pueblo  reached.  But  once  there,  and  far 
enough  from  their  basis,  the  victorious  Spaniards  saw  the  flat 
housetops  suddenly  swarm  with  Indians,  which  showered  all  kinds 
of  missiles  upon  them.  Into  their  rear  large  bodies  of  warriors 
poured  by  alleys  and  cross-streets,  occupying  the  very  trenches 
they  had  just  passed.  Nothing  remained  for  the  assailants  but 
to  retreat  upon  the  causeways ;  a  movement  not  always  easy,  and 
certainly  attended  witii  loss.  In  order  to  avoid  such  dangerous 
ambushes,  in  which  the  temples  served  as  decoys,  and  each  com- 
munal dwelling  as  a  hiding  place  for  the  enemy,  Cort^*s  was  com- 
pelled to  advance  slowly  and  cautiously.  No  trench  was  left  in 
the  rear  without  being  properly  filled  up,  and  in  the  end,  seeing 
that  the  entire  pueblo  was  but  a  complicated  trap  where  every 
house  was  an  eventual  stronghold,  he  resorted  much  against  his 
will,  to  the  desperate  expedient  of  levelling  to  the  ground  all 
constructions  which  might  afibrd  lurking  places  to  the  Mexicans. 

Thus,  step  by  step,  the  tribe  of  Mexico  was  driven  into  a  nar- 
rower space.  A  constantly  widening  girdle  of  smouldering  ruins 
closed  upon  them  from  all  sides,  and  if,  with  the  energy  of  de- 
spair, they  dashed  time  and  again  upon  this  ghastly  belt,  they  met 
at  its  inner  limits  their  wary  foes,  which  hurled  them  back,  im- 

thns  Sandoval,  who  commanded,  marchod  his  corpe  to  the  north  aide.  The  divialon 
advancing  from  Cuyiiacau  soon  t^olzed  Xoloc,  where  the  dykes  met,  and  cut  off  all 
conimunicution  with  the  south.  The  brigaiitines,  after  clearing  the  lake,  and  dislodging 
the  Mexioann  fVom  some  eminences  arising  above  the  water,  where  small  *'  teo-calli  '* 
had  been  erected,  kept  up  communication  between  the  three  divisions,  and  assisted 
them  in  their  efforts  against  the  trenches  of  the  causeways. 
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proving  the  opportunity  to  advance  further  towards  tliem. 
Meanwhile,  hunger  was  looming  up  in  their  midst,  engendering 
pestilence.  Their  bodies  were  weakening  day  by  day,  there  were 
no  means  of  subsistence  left,  the  women  and  children  wandered 
about  like  living  corpses,  without  fear  of  Cortes'  ruthless  Indian 
allies.  Still  the  tribe  did  not  submit,  and  when,  twice,  the  war- 
chiefs  represented  the  futility  of  future  defence,  the  "chief  council," 
as  supreme  authority,  sternly  declared :  "  that  it  was  better  to  die 
**  fighting,  than  to  remain  in  the  power  of  those  who  would  en- 
" slave  and  torture  thera."*-^'^  At  last,  on  the  13th  of  August, 
1521,  Cortes,  advancing  "across  the  black  and  blast<;d  environs 
"  which  lay  around  the  Indian  capital,'^  ordered  a  final  onslaught 
upon  the  miserable  remnants  of  the  Mexicans:  "huddled  together 
"in  the  utmost  confusion,  all  ages  and  sexes,  in  masses  so  dense 
"  that  they  nearly  forced  one  another  over  the  brink  of  the  cause- 
"  ways  into  the  water  below.  Some  had  climbed  on  the  terraces, 
"others  feebly  supported  themselves  against  the  walls  of  the 
"buildings.  Their  squali<l  and  tattered  garments  gave  a  wildness 
"to  their  appearance,  which  still  further  heightened  the  ferocity  of 
"their  exi)ression,  as  they  glared  on  their  foes  with  eyes  in  which 
"hate  was  mingled  with  despair.** -'^  P^xposed  to  a  destructive 
fire  from  all  sides,  the  half  famished  crowd  attempted  a  feeble  re- 
sistance, then  scattered,  preferring  flight  to  surrender.  But  they 
were  speedil}'  overtaken  and  the  principal  chiefs  captured,  thus 
leaving  Mexico  definitively  in  the  hands  of  the  Spaniards. 

We  have  purposely  dwelt  at  some  length  on  the  events  of  the 
siege  of  the  pueblo  of  Mexico.  It  is  because  they  illustrate, 
better  than  any  other  page  of  their  history,  Indian  (Jpfensive  war- 
fare, carried  to  its  highest  point  of  development.  The  Mexicans, 
during  this  memorable  defence,  achieved  the  most  that  any  Indian 
tribe  could  achieve,  up  to  the  Sixteenth  Century.  Their  resist- 
ance, in  that  respect,  stands  unparaUehd.  Besides,  its  very 
tenacity,  the  fortitude  with  which  they  bore,  without  yielding,  the 
greatest  sutferings,  are  a  further  evidence  that  what  they  did, 
was  not  out  of  fear  of  a  crushing  despotism  ruling  them  with  an 


212  nernal-Diez  (Vedia  II,  cap.  CLIV.  p.  101.  and  CLV,  p.  101).  The  Council  opposed 
the  advico  of  (juunhtvmotzin,  who  \\i\»  for  mirrcnder:  — ''pouicndolc  pur  dclauto  el 
fln  dc  KU  tio  el  gran  montezuina,-**  p.  VM. 

•Jja  \V.  II.  PrescoU  (Book  VI,  cap  VIII,  p.  200  and  201). 
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iron  hand,  but  hj  free  common  consent.  It  is  an  additional  proof 
of  the  facts  we  have  advanced :  that  the  Mexicans  were  not 
subject  to  a  despotical  power,  but  organized  afVer  the  principles 
of  a  barbarous,  but  f^:'ee  military  democracy. 


BxpOBT  Fbabodt  Mttbxum,  n.    11. 


REPORT  OF  THE  TREASURER. 


To  the  Trustees  of  the  Pedbody  Museum  of  American  ArchcBology  and 
Ethnology  in  connection  with  Harvard  University: 

The  Treasurer  rcBpectfiilly  presents  his  Tenth  Annual  Report  in  the  following 
abstract  of  accounts,  and  the  cash  account  hereto  annexed  :— 

The  CoUection  Account  m  charged  with 

9  MassachuBetts  5  per  cent.  Coast  Defence  Specie  Notes,  due 

July  ],  18tfi{,  each  for  $5,0(N),  numbered  46  to  M,  registered, 

the  gill  of  George  Peabotly,  Eeq ti5,000  00 

Income  fVom  above  Notes  in  currency     .,..,....    $2,464  61 
Income  ft-om  U  Massocliu setts  Coavt  Defence  Notes  of  Professor 

tnind 2,454  61 

Income  IVom  Treasurer's  Investments 660  92 

6,560  14 

Balance  of  last  Annual  Account ,    ,     .     .    .  384  68 

Note  or  Worcester  A  Naflhua  R.  R.  Co.,  July  R,  1875, 6  i)er  ct.      .      8,465  28 
Balance  of  Note  of  Worcester  &  Nashua  K.  R.  Co.,  July  9, 1875, 

n  per  (^ent ,     .     .     .     .      1,900  00 

Note  of  Worcester  Gas  Light  Co.,  Jan.  4, 1876«  6  per  cent.  .    .    .      1,300  00 
Note  of  Worcester  Gas  Light  Co.,  Jan.  15, 1876, 6  per  cent.     ,    .         GOO  00 

11,665  28 


$62,610  00 


And  CoUeotion  Account  it  credited  toith 

9  Blassachu setts  6  per  cent.  Specie  Notes,  as  above,  each  fbr  $5,000  $45,000  00 
Balance  of  Worcester  &  Nashua  R.  R.  Co.  Note,  July  5, 1875, 6 

per  cent. $7,065  28 

Note  of  Worcester  A  Nashua  R.  R.  Co.  July  5, 1876, 5  per  cent.  .  1,691  89 

Note  of  Worcester  Gas  Light  Co.,  Jan.  4, 1876, 6  per  cent.    .    ,    ,  1,300  00 

Note  of  Woi-cester  Gas  Light  Co.,  Jan.  15, 1876, 6  per  cent.     .    .  600  00 


Payment  for  Explorations  and  Collections 1,540  38 

Payment  to  Dr.  Edward  Palmer,  on  account  of  Explorations    .         100  00 


11,557  17 
1,640  38 


Payment  of  rent  to  Harvard  College       750  00 

Payment  of  rent  of  Safe  Deposit 30  00 

Payment  of  Salary  to  F.  W.  Putnam,  Curator 1,000  00 

Payment  to  F.  W.  Putnam,  Curator,  for  Books 130  55 

I'aymcnt  to  F.  W.  Putnam,  Curator,  for  Incidental  Expenses    .  383  58 

Payment  for  printing  Report  and  other  printing       328  94 

2.623  07 

Balance  in  hands  of  Treasurer 1,789  88 
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$02,610  00 
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TJie  Pro/etior  Furui  cofuiiti  qf 

0  Massachusetts  5  per  cent.  Specie  Notes,  as  abnye,  each  for 
$5,000,  numbers  65  to  63,  registered,  the  gift  of  George 
Peabody,  Esq. ;  the  income  appropriated  to  Collection  Fund, 
until  the  Professorship  Is  filled $45,000  00 


The  Building  Account  it  charged  with 

IS  Massachusetts  5  per  cent  Specie  Notes,  as  aboye.  each  for 

$5,000,  numbered  64  to  75  registered,  the  gift  of  George 

Peabody,  Esq $00,000  00 

0  Worcester  Water  Bonds,  due  June  1. 1877, 6  per  cent.      .    .    .  $4,500  00 

8  Worcester  Sewer  Bonds,  due  June  15, 1877, 6  per  cent.    .    .    .  2.100  00 

7  Worcester  A  Nashua  K.  R.  Co.  Bonds,  April  1. 1873,  7  per  cent.  11.000  00 

40  Shares  Philadelphia.  Wilmington,  etc.  K.  K.  Co 2.n)2  63 

40  Shares  State  N.  Bank 5.0K)  00 

5  Bonds  Boston  B.  ft  Gardner  R.  R.  Corpor..  $5.0U0, 7  per  cent.  •  4,675  00 

Note  of  Worcester  A  Nashua  R.  R.  Co.,  July  5,  1875,  6  per  cent.  .  5,175  11 

Note  of  Worcester  A  Nashua  R.  R.  Co.,  Oct.  16, 1875,  6  per  cent.  743  45 

Note  of  Worcester  A  Nashua  R.  R.  Co.,  July  1, 1876, 6  per  cent.  6,210  00 

Note  of  Worcester  Gas  Light  Co.,  Jan.  4, 1876, 6  per  cent.       .    .  2,200  00 

Income  IVom  Massachusetts  5  per  cent.  Specie  Notes,  currency  .  3,272  81 

Income  trom  Inyestments  of  Treasurer       ;    .  2,899  69 

60,008  69 


$110,006  69 


Building  Account  it  dredUed  with 

19  Massachusetts  5  per  cent.  Specie  Notes,  as  sboye,  each  for 

$5,000,  numbered  64  to  75,  registered $60,000  00 

7  Bonds  of  Worcester  A  Nashua  R.  R.  Co.,  7  per  cent.,  dated 

April  1. 1873,        $11,000  00 

40  Shares  of  State  N.  Bank 5,040  00 

6  Bonds  of  Boston,  B.  A  Gardner  R.  R.  Corp.,  $5,000,  7  per  cent.      4,675  00 

-^ 20.715  00 

Payment  on  account  of  Peabody  Museum  Building      ....  28,900  00 

Payment  to  Treasurer,  balance  of  last  account 71  00 

Balance  now  in  hands  of  Treasurer 823  60 


$110,008  69 


The  Invetimentt  of  tht 

Collection  Fund,  at  cost,  amount  to $58,346  55 

Professor  Fund,  at  par,  amount  to 45,000  00 

Building  Fund,  at  cost,    amount  to 61,037  60 

$184,384  15 


STEPHEN  SALISBURY,  Treasurer. 
Jam,  17, 1877* 
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Stephen  Saltsburt,  Treasurer  of  the  Pedbody  Miueum  of  American  AreKaotogp  and 

1878.  For  Collection  Fund. 

Jan.     19.    To  balance  of  acronnt       $381  68 

Feb.       7.    To  recM  in  ptirt  of  WorccFter  A  Nashaa  R.  K.  Co. 

Note  of  July  9, 1875 1,000  00 

Mch.    22.    To  re<*.M  balance  of  Worceeter  A  Naahaa  B.  R.  Co. 

Note  of  July  9. 1875 $300  00 

Mch.    22.   To  roc'd  Iutei*e»t  on  above  note 10  07 

810  07 

Apr.      8.    To  rccM  in  i)art  of  Worcester  A  Nashoa  R.  R.  Co. 

Note  of  July  5, 1875 160  00 

Apr.    26.    To  re<-.M  in  i)iirt  of  Worcester  A  Nashaa  R.  R.  Co. 

Notoof  July5. 1H75 360  00 

July      1.    To  recM  Iiitoieht  tu  date  on  Worcester  Gas  Light  Co. 

Note  ot  Jan.  4. 1870 88  85 

July      1.    To  rocM  Interest  to  date  on  Worcester  Gas  Light  Co. 

Note  of  Jan.  15, 187(5 16  GO 

6496 

July      5.    To  rec'd  IntPre^t  to  date  on  Worcester  A  Nashua  R. 

U.  Co.  Note  of  July  5. 1875 247  66 

July      6.    To  nc'd  G  monthh'  Intercrt  on  Mass.  5  per  cent. 

NotUH  to  It^t  int>t..  Gold 1,125  00 

July      6.    To  r(*<;M  on  sale  of  above  $].12.\  Gold,  at  12  |»ercont.         135  00 
July      6.    To  rec^l  U  niontlit''  Iiit4>re»*t  on  .Mass.  5  per  cent.  Notes 

of  rrot'eshor  Fund  to  l^t  inst.,  (lold 1,125  00 

July      G.    To  recM  on  sale  uf  ubuvc  $1,125,  Gohl,  at  12  per  cent.         135  UO 

2,520  00 

Oct.       4.    To  rccM  of   Lncicn  Carr,  settlement  of   advance, 

June  27        100  00 

1877. 
Jan.       1.    Ton  months'  Interest  on  Note  of  Worcester  Gas 

Light  Co.  for  $1.300 39  00 

Jan.       1.    To  (i  nioiitlib'  Intoirst  on  Note  of  Worcester   Gas 

Light  Co.  for  $(i00 18  00 


Jan.       8.    To  0  months'  Interest  on  Mass.  6  per  cent.  Specie 

Notes  to  l.>»t 1,125  00 

Jan.       8.    To  roc 'd   on    ^ale  of  aboye  $1,125.  Gold,  at  6  ."i-lG  69  61 

Jan.       8.    To  icc'd  a  in<intlib^  Interest  on  Mass.  5  Specie  Notes 

ProfesMir  Fund 1.125  00 

Jan.        8.    To  rec'd  on   sale  «>f   above  $1,125,  Gold,  at  6  3-16  m  61 

J.»n.       8.    To  nf'd  IiitiMvt  to  .'itli  on  Worcester  A  Na»>haa  R.  R. 

Co.  Ni.l^' of  July  5   I87«,  5  per  cent 42  29 

Jan.       8.    To  rer'd  lnt4-rfsi  to  5th  on  haLiuce  of  Woi*cebter  A 

Naahua  R.  U.  Co.  Note  of  July  5, 1875     ....         238  96 


67  00 


2,380  » 


88126 


$7,844  72 
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Or. 

Bthnologjfin  oonneetion  wUh  Harvard  Univertitjf,  In  Annual  Caih  Account,  Jan,  17, 1877. 

1876. 

Jan.     2i.    By  paid  Prof.  8.  F.  Baird  for  ExpIoratlonB        .    .    .  $250  00 

Jan.    25.    By  paid  Prof.  E.  B.  Andrews  on  acc't  of  Explorations 

in  Ohio 100  00 

Feb.      2.    By  paid  rent  of  Snfe  Deposit  to  Ist 80  00 

Feb.      7.    By  paid  Harvard  College  one  year's  rent  of  Hall  to 

l8t  inst : 750  00 

Feb.  17.  By  paid  Prof.  8.  F.  Baird  for  Gold  Images  flrom  Bo- 
gota          125  00 

Feb.     18.    By  paid  F.  W.  Pntnam«  Cnrator,  for  paid  fbr  Books        $80  75 

Feb.     18.    By  paid  F.  W.  Putnam,  Curator,  Incidental  expenses  88  46 

119  21 

Mar.    22.    By  paid  Dr.  Edward   Palmer  for  Explorations  in 

Arizona 100  00 

Mar.    22.    By  paid  lor  2  Postal  Orders  to  remit  the  above    .    .  50 

100  00 

Apr.      5.    By  paid  F.W.  Putnam,  Curator,  8alary  to  1st       .    .         250  00 
Apr.      5.    By  paid  K.  W.  Putnam,  Curator,  Incidental  expenses  9d  57 

Apr.      5.   By  paid  F.  W.  Putnam,  Curator,  for  Indian  Jar  and 

Stone  Implements SO  00 

860  57 

Apr.     18.    By  paid  J.  P.  Weld,  bill  of  Curtains  in  1873      ...  21  00 

Apr.     18.    By  imid  F.  W.  Putnam  for  paid  for  Arrowheads  from 

Cumb.  Co.,  Tenn 25  00 

49  00 

Apr.  24.  By  paid  estate  of  Prof.  JeffHes  Wyman  for  Explora- 
tions, ctC' 800  00 

May     11.    By  paid  F.  W.  Putnam,  Curator,  for  paid  for  Boolcs  20  68 

June     2.    By  paid  Dr.  C.  C.  Abbott  for  Explorations  in  New 

Jersey 50  00 

June  2.  By  paid  A.  8tory  for  Photographs  of  Peruvian  Col- 
lection, on  account «...  5000 

June    12.    By  paid  lor  publishing  Annual  Report 266  94 

June    12.    By  paid  for  printing  plates  of  Geo.  Peabody,  $15.00; 

J.  Wyman,  $47.00 02  00 

82894 

June   27.    By  paid  Lucien  Carr  for  Explorations  in  Kentucky, 

on  account 100  00 

July      5.    By  paid  for  Worcester  A  Xaslma  R.  R.  Co.  Note  on 

demand.  Interest  6  per  cent 1,60189 

July      6.    By  paid  F.  W.  Putnam,  Curator,  8  months'  Salary  to 

Ibt  inst 250  00 

July      6.    By  paid  F.  W.  Putnam,  Curator,  for  Incidentals       .         154  07 

403  07 

July      6.    By  pnid  Prof.  8.  F.  Baird  for  paid  for  Freight        .    .  179  OS 

Aug.    14.    By  paid  F.  A.  Stratton  for  Stone  Objects  fVom  Tenn.  60  00 

Aug.   14.    By  paid  Mr.  Jenks  for  Stone  Objects  ttom  N.  Carolina         50  00 

110  00 

Oct.       4.    By  paid  F.  W.  Putnam,  Curator,  3  months'  Salary 

to  1st  inst 250  00 

Oct.       4.    By  paid  F.  W.  Putnam,  Curator,  for  Books,  $20.12; 

Incidentals,  $22.58 .    .    .    .  5170 

301  70 

Nov.      2.    By  paid  Dr.  Edward  Palmer  for  Indian  collection    .  50  00 

Nov.      2.    By  paid  Henry  Gillman  for  collection  at  L.  Superior  23  25 

73  25 

Nov.      5.    By  paid  Lncien  Carr  fbr  Excavating  Mound  in  Ken- 

tuclcy,$3U.OO;  for  Pipes,  $13.00 52  00 

Nov.     16.    By  paid  F.  W.  Putnam,  Curator,  Freight  on  Casts  of 

Crania  from  LeKhorn .  78  01 

Dec.  18.  By  pnid  Dr.  Edward  Palmer,  advanced  for  Explora- 
tions         100  00 

1877. 

Jan.      5.    By  paid  F.  W.  Putnam,  Curator,  8  months*  Salary 

to  1st  in8t 250  00 

Jan.  5.  By  paid  F.  W.  Putnam,  Curator,  for  paid  for  Explo- 
rations and  Collections 22  00 

Jan.      5.    By  paid  F.  W.  Putnam,  Curator,  for  Incidentals  .    .  55  90 

827  90 

Jan.     17.    By  balance  carried  to  New  Account    i    i    .    .    .    .  i  J89  88 

$7.8U  72 
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Dr. 

Far  BuUeUng  Fund, 

1876. 

April     1.    To  recM  A  monthft'  Interest  on  Worceeter  ft  Nashua 

R.  R.  Bonils $385  00 

April     1.    To  rec'd  6  months*  Interest  on  Boston  B.  ft  Gardner 

R.  R.  Bonds 175  00 

$560  00 

April   12.    To  rec*d  Dividend  State  N.  Bank.  8}  per  cent  ...  105  00 

Juno   2i.   To  rec*d  Interest  for  6  months  on  Worcester  Water 

Bonds  to  1st 1S5  00 

June    82.    To  Rec*d  Interest  for  6  months  on  Worcester  Sewer 

Bonds  to  15th ftt  00 

108  00 

July      1.   To  rrcM  Interest  to  date  on  Worcester  Gas  Light 

Co.  Note 64  90 

July      5.    To  rcc*d  6  months'  Interest  on  Worcester  ft  Nashua 

R.  R.  Note  of  July  5,1875 155  85 

July      6.    To  rccM  0  months'  Interest  on  Worcester  ft  Nashua 

R.  R.  note  of  Jan.  1, 1870 100  40 

July      5.    To  rccM  for  Worcester  ft  Nashua  R.  R.  Note  Oct.  16, 

1875,  $74.1.45.  Interest  $22.30      ( 765  75 

July      5.   To  rec'd  for  Worcester  ft  Nashua  R.  R.  Note,  Apr.  1, 

187G,  $593.91,  Interest  9.30 603  31 

1,714  61 

July      6.    To  rec'd  6  months'  Interest  on  Mass.  5  per  cent 

Notes.  Gold l.-tOO  00 

July      6.    To  rec'd  on  sale  of  aboye  $1,500  Gold  at  12  per  cent.        180  00 

1,680  00 

July      6.    To  rec'd  of  Philadelphia  ft  Wilmington  R.  R.  Co. 

Stock  Dividend  4  per  cent 80  00 

Oct.       2.    To  rec'd  6  months'  Interest  on  Worcester  ft  Nashua 

R.  R.  Bonds  to  Ist 385  00 

Oct.       2.    To  rec*d  6  months'  Interest  on  Boston,  B.  ft  Gardner 

R.  R.  Bonds  to  1st 175  00 

66000 

Oct.       6.    To  rec'd  of  State  N.  Bank,  Dividend  2i  per  cent.  .    .  105  00 

Oct.     21.    To  rec'd  for  Worcester  ft  Nashua  R.  R.  Co.  Note, 

July  6,  1^75,  $5,175.11,  Interest  $91.40       ....      6,266  61 

Oct.     21.    To  rec'd  for  Worcester  ft  Nashua  R.  R.  Co.  Note, 

Jan.  1,  187G.  $0,210.  Interest  $109.71 6,319  71 

Oct.     21.    To  rec*d  for  Worcester  ft  Nashua  R.  R.  Co.  Note, 

July  5, 1876.  $1,714.01,  Interest  6  per  cent.,  $25.23      1.788  84 

Oct.     21.    To  rec'd  for  Worcester  Gab  Light  Co.  Note,  Jan.  4, 

1876,  $2,200,  Interest  $40.33 2.240  33 

15,666  89 

Dec.    11.    To  rec'd  6  months'  Interest  on  Worcester  Water 

Bunds  to  Ist 135  00 

Dec.    15.    To  rec'd  6  months'  Interest  on  Worcester  Sewer 

Bonds  to  15th 63  00 

198  00 

Dec.     11.    To  rec'd  fnr  40  Shares  Philadelphia  ft  Wilmington 

R.  R.  Bonds  at  $63,  deducting  brokerage  $5    .     .  8,515  00 

Dec.    26.    To  rec'd  for  Worcester  Water  Bonds,  due  June  1, 

1877,  $4,500.00.  and  Interest  $135  s  $4,635, 5  mo.,  5 

days  discount,  4i  per  cent.,  $89.81 4,546  10 

Dec.  26.  To  rec'd  for  Worcester  Sewer  Bonds  due  June  15, 
1877,  $2,100,  Interest  $63  =  2,163,  5  mo.,  19  days 
discount,  44  per  cent.,  $45.09 8,117  81 

6,668  60 

1877. 

Jan.      8.    To  rec'd  6  months'  Interest  to  1st  on  Mass.  5  per 

cent.  Specie  Notes l^KK)  00 

Jan.       8.    To  rec'd  on  sale  of  above  $1,500  Gold  at  6  3*16  per  cent.         92  81 

laioasi 

$31,608  81 
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1876. 
Jan.    19. 
April     1. 

July 

0. 

July 
Oct. 
Oct. 

90. 

4. 

IS. 

Oct. 

23. 

Oct. 

2S. 

Dec. 

90. 

lan. 

Jan.      8. 

Jan. 

8. 

Jan. 

17. 

Cr. 


By  Balance  of  Account $71  09 

By  paid  for  Worcester  A  Naahoa  B.  B.  Co.  Note  on 

demand,  6  per  cent 898  91 

By  paid  for  Worcester  A  Nashoa  B.  B.  Co.  Note  on 
demand,  6  per  cent 

By  paid  Bobert  H.  Slack,  Architect,  on  account   .    . 

By  paid  Bobert  H.  Slack,  Architect,  on  account   .    . 

By  paid  Hancock  A  Greely  on  account  of  carpentry 
of  Museum ,    .    . 

By  paid  W.  C.  Poland  A  Son  on  account  of  mason 

work  of  Museum 13,790  00 

By  paid  6.  W.  A.  F.  Smith,  on  account  of  iron  work 

of  Museum 1,500  00 

By  paid  Bobert  H.  Slack,  Architect,  on  account    .    • 

By  paid  W.  C.  Poland  A  Son  on  account  of  masonry 

of  Museum 7,700  00 

By  paid  Hancock  A  Greely  on  account  of  carpentry 

of  Museum 2,600  00 

By  Balance  to  New  Account 


$666  00 

1,714  61 
600  00 
600  00 

2,860  00 


14,260  00 
600  00 


10,200  00 
822  00 


$81,602  21 


I  certify  that  I  hare  examined  this  account,  and  And  the  items  to  correspond  with 
the  Touchers,  and  to  be  correctly  computed,  and  that  the  securities  are  in  the  Treas- 
urer's possession. 

S.  E.  HAVEN,  Auditor. 


'  r(£>  ^ 


=  \.Vi!<)  \^ 


•     -    4    , 
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ELEVENTH  ANNUAL  REPORT. 


To  TiiE  President  and  Felixdws  of  Hakvard  College:— 

The  Trustees  of  the  Peabody  Museum  of  American  ArcliflB- 
ology  and  Etlmology  berewith  respectfully  communicate  to  the 
President  and  Fellows  of  Harvard  College,  as  their  Eleventh 
Annual  lieport,  the  Reports  of  their  Curator  and  Treasurer  for 
the  year  ending  in  February  last. 

ROBERT  C.  WINTHROP, 
CHARLES  FRANCIS  ADAMS, 
STEPHEN  SALISBURY, 
ASA  GRAY, 
HENRY  WHEATLAND, 
THOMAS  T.  BOUVfc, 
THEODORE  LYMAN. 


Cambridge, 

8K1>TEMBER  9,  1878. 
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ABSTRACT  FROM  THE  RECORDS. 


Monday,  Fejkuaky  1H,  1878.  The  Aiiiiuul  Meeting  was  held  this  day 
at:  noon  In  the  Museum  Building:,  Camljrldge.  Present :  Messra.  Wix- 
TiiKop,  Samsbuky,  Adams,  Gkay,  Lymax  and  Wheatland;  also  the 
Curator,  Mr.  F.  W.  ruTXAM. 

Records  of  the  last  annual  nieetinir  and  of  the  meetings  held  on  Wednes- 
day, April  11,  Monday,  July  23,  and  Monday,  November  ID,  were  read  and 
approved. 

The  Chairman,  lion.  Kobkrt  C.  Wintiikop,  made  a  Communication 
containing  many  interesting  facts  respecting  the  conception  and  history 
of  the  Museum. 

Report  of  the  Trkasi'iiek  was  read,  accepted  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

Report  of  the  Cukatok,  with  accompanying  documents,  was  read,  ac- 
cepted, and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

Hon.  Stephen  Saliwutky  resigned  the  office  of  Treasurer,  which  he  has 
held  since  the  organization  of  the  Board,  to  take  etfect  when  a  successor 
shall  be  chosen  and  qualifled,  or  satisfactory  arrangements  made  for  the 
care  and  management  of  the  funds. 

The  subject  was  referred  to  Messrs.  Lyman  and  Salisbuiiy  to  report 
thereupon  at  an  adjournment  of  this  meeting. 

In  answer  to  a  question  of  Prof.  Gray,  the  Curator  stated  that  very 
satisfactory  returns  had  been  made  to  the  Museum  by  the  Smithsonian 
Institution  for  the  share  taken  by  the  Museum  iu  the  explorations  con- 
ducted jointly  by  the  two  Institutions. 

The  Building  Committee  were  requested  to  prepare  a  description  of 
the  Museum  Building  for  publication  iu  the  Annual  Report. 

The  appropriations,  recommended  by  the  Curator  for  the  year  ensuing, 
wore  acted  upon  and  adopted. 

Voted,  To  adjourn  to  meet  iu  the  rooms  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical 
Society  on  the  second  Tliursday  in  March,  (March  14),  at  1  p.  m. 

Henry  Wheatland,  Sucntartj. 
(17(>) 


INTRODUCTORY  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.    ROBERT     C.    WINTIIROP, 

CIIAIttMAN  OF  THE  DOABD  OF  TRUSTEES. 


Our  Annual  Meeting,  Gentlemen,  has  been  postponed  for  several 
weeks  in  order  to  allow  our  Curator  more  leisure  for  preparing 
these  apartments  for  our  reception.  We  meet  now,  for  the  first 
time,  in  our  permanent  liorae,  over  the  entrance  to  whicli  —  carved 
legibly  on  the  free-stone  block  above  the  door — is  the  Inscription  : 
— '^Peabody  Museum  of  American  Archaeology  and  Ethnolog}-." 
We  meet,  too,  by  a  somewhat  fortuitous,  but  certainly  a  most 
auspicious,  coincidence  of  dates,  on  the  birthday  of  our  illustrious 
founder.  Mr.  Peabody  was  born  at  South  Danvers,  in  this  State, 
on  the  18th  of  February,  1795,  and  would  have  been  entering  to- 
da}',  had  he  lived,  on  his  83d  year. 

I  am  unwilling  that  our  meeting  on  this  Anniversar}^  and  in 
this  new  Hall,  should  pass  off  without  a  few  informal  words,  on  my 
part,  as  the  permanent  Chairman  of  the  Board,  which  seem  to  be 
due  to  the  memory  of  Mr.  Peabod}',  if  not  due  to  myself,  and 
which  belong  indeed  to  the  history  of  this  Institution.  If  our 
Museum  shall  fulfil  its  promise,  and  shall  become,  as  I  think  it 
rapidly  is  becoming,  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  important 
Scientific  Departments  of  the  University,  a  day  may  arrive,  in 
some  far  distant  future,  when  it  shall  itself  be  tbe  subject  of 
archajological  research,  and  when  its  small  beginnings  ma}-  furnish 
matter  for  careful  investigation.  Let  me  recall,  then,  some  dates 
and  facts  which  are  probably  within  my  own  knowledge  only,  and 
which  may  at  least  serve  to  help  some  future  inquirer. 
Report  Peabody  Miskcm,  II.    12. 
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It  was  on  the  1st  of  June,  l^GG,  as  I  find  hy  my  notes  at  the 
tiino,  Uiat  I  first  met  Mr.  IVabody,  at  his  own  request,  at  the  Tre- 
mont  House  in  I^oston,  to  consult  with  him  on  his  proposed  en- 
downieut  fur  Harvard  University.  On  the  4th  of  June,  three  days 
afterwards,  Professor  O.  C.  Marsh,  of  Yale  College,  and  Mr. 
George  Pealiody  Russell,  both  of  them  nephews  of  our  Founder, 
called  on  me  at  the  rooms  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society, 
for  further  consultation  on  the  subject.  On  the  17th  of  June 
following,  Mr.  IVabody  spent  an  hour  with  me  at  Brookline,  solely 
in  reference  to  this  plan  for  Harvard.  At  this  interview  he  placed 
in  ni}'  hands  a  rough  sketch  of  our  Institution,  and  gave  me  per- 
mission to  consult  confidentially  with  one  or  two  of  the  friends  of 
the  University  in  regard  to  it. 

For  this  consultation  I  selected,  before  all  others,  the  late  Presi- 
dent Walker,  and  I  am  not  sure  that  I  sought  serious  counsel  of 
anv  one  else.  Dr.  Walker  took  the  matter  into  consideration  in 
his  calm,  wise,  common-sense  wa}",  and  was  ready,  after  a  few 
days,  to  pronounce  a  deliberate  judgment.  He  saw,  as  I  did,  that 
in  confining  his  liberality  to  this  one  scientific  object,  Mr.  Peabody 
wouhl  disappoint  not  a  few  hopes  and  expectations  at  Cambridge. 
There  were  peculiar  needs  there  at  that  time.  The  Library  was 
greatl}'  in  need.  The  Museum  of  Comparative  Zoology  was  not 
less  iu  need.  The  general  finances  of  the  University  were  sadly 
deficient.  Meantime,  the  idea  of  such  an  Institution  as  this  had 
never  occurred  to  an}-  one,  and  pre-historic  science  was  too  much 
in  its  infancy  to  have  enlisted  an}*  ardent  votaries. 

But  Dr.  Walker  soon  reached  a  conclusion,  in  his  own  mind,  on 
these  and  all  other  points  of  doubt.  I  remember  how  emphatically 
he  said  to  me,  substantially,  as  the  result  of  his  deliberations:  — 
"Mr.  Winthrop,  I  have  always  been  of  opinion  that  when  a  gener- 
ous man,  like  ]\Ir.  Peabody,  proposes  a  great  gift,  we  should  ac- 
cept it  on  his  own  terms,  and  not  on  ours.  Even  if  we  could 
persuade  him  to  change  his  i)lans,  and  endow  some  other  branch  of 
the  University,  he  would  never  take  the  same  interest  in  it,  or  re- 
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gard  it  so  much  as  his  own.  We  had  bettor  take  what  he  offers, 
and  take  it  on  his  own  terms,  and  for  the  object  which  he  evidently 
has  at  heart.  That  object  may  not  impress  the  College  or  the 
community,  at  first  siglit,  as  one  of  the  highest  interest  or  impor- 
tance. There  ma}'  be,  and  will  be,  as  j'ou  say,  disappointments 
in  some  quarters.  But  the  branch  of  Science,  to  which  this  en- 
dowment is  devoted,  is  one  to  which  many  minds  in  Europe  arc 
now  eagerly'  turning,  and  with  which  not  a  few  of  the  philosophical 
inquiries  and  theories  of  the  hour  are  intimatel}'  associated.  It 
will  grow  in  interest  from  3-ear  to  year.  This  Museum,  too,  will  be 
the  first  of  its  kind  in  our  countrv,  and  will  have  the  best  chance 
of  securing  those  relics  of  our  Indian  tribes,  which  are  now  scat- 
tered in  so  man}'  private  collections.  It  is,  moreover,  precisely 
one  of  those  institutions  which  must  necessarily  owe  its  foundation 
to  private  liberality.  We  could  never  hope  to  make  it  the  subject 
of  a  public  subscription  or  contribution.  IJut  if  Mr.  Peabody  will 
make  it  his  own,  and  endow  it  handsomely,  and  if  we  can  get  a 
safe,  sound,  acc*omplished  person,  like  Jeffries  Wyman,  to  take 
the  charge  of  it,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  its  ultimate  success." 

Dr.  Walker,  as  you  all  know,  was  not  a  man  of  many  words, 
and  I  may  have  amplified  in  some  degree  the  views  he  expressed 
in  our  repeated  comparisons  of  opinion.  But  such  were  his  con- 
clusions, and  I  should  be  wanting  to  his  memory,  if  I  did  not 
place  him  foremost  among  those  whose  advice  and  counsel  led  to 
the  unqualified  acceptance  of  Mr.  Peabo<ly's  offer,  and  to  the 
establishment  of  this  Museum. 

On  the  Cth  of  July,  I  was  able  to  communicate  to  Mr.  Peabody, 
by  letter,  the  result  of  our  consultations.  But  it  was  not  until  the 
24th  of  September  that  his  plan  was  sufllciently  matured  to  be 
communicated  to  others.  On  that  day  he  met  me  again,  at  the 
Historical  Rooms,  together  with  his  nephews.  Prof.  Marsh  and  Mr. 
Russell,  and  after  arranging  the  details  of  our  organization,  I  was 
authorized  to  call  a  meeting  of  the  gentlemen  designated  as  Trus- 
tees.    On  the  28th  of  September,  a  primary  and  provisional  meet- 
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ing  was,  accordingly,  hcKl,  —  the  late  Francis  Pcabod}',  of  Salem, 
Prof.  Asft  (jJray,  Prof.  Jeffries  Wynmn,  Hon.  Stephen  Salisbury, 
and  Mr.  George  Peabody  Knssell  being  in  attendance,  and  mak- 
ing, with  myself,  all  the  Trustees,  except  Mr.  Adams  who  was 
still  in  London. 

On  the  18tli  of  October,  Mr.  Peabody  signed  the  Instrument  of 
Trust,  which  was  published  in  the  Boston  Dail^'  Advertiser  of  the 
next  morning,  and  on  the  3d  of  November,  18GG,  the  first  formal 
meeting  of  the  Trustees  was  held.  The  Board  was  organized  on 
that  day,  agreeably  to  the  terms  of  the  Instrument ;  and  I  then 
proceeded,  with  Mr.  Salisbury  and  Mr.  Francis  Peabody  to  the  office 
of  Blake  Brothers  &  Co.,  in  State  Street,  where  we  received  the 
Massachusetts  Bonds  for  815U,U00,  counted  them  and  sealed  them 
up,  and  then  dt4)osited  tiiem  temporarily  in  the  safe  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Hospital  Life  Insurance  Company.  From  that  time  to 
this  our  proceedings  have  been  a  matter  of  record. 

I  iiave  refcned  to  the  early  and  emphatic  suggestion  by  Dr. 
Walker,  of  Jki-'ficies  Wyman,  as  the  man  of  all  others  for  the  Cu- 
rator of  our  Museum;  and  I  find  tiiat  on  the  1st  of  December, 
fv)llowing  our  organization,  Dr.  Walker  spent  an  hour  with  me  in 
my  library  in  earnest  enforcement  of  this  suggestion.  It  needed 
no  enforcement,  so  far  as  I  was  personally  concerned,  and  it  soon 
proved  that  our  whole  Boiird  was  of  one  mind  on  that  point.  The 
Curatorship  was  unanimously  assigned  to  Professor  AVyman,  who 
was  also  one  of  our  Trustees,  and  he  continued  to  discharge  the 
duties  of  that  oflice  for  the  eijiht  remaininij  vears  of  his  life. 

I I  is  death,  on  the  Uh  of  Sei)tcniber,  1871,  occurred  while  I  was 
in  Europe,  ami  I  cannot  forget  the  deep  sorrow  with  which  1  saw 
its  annouiiccnicnt,  accidentally,  in  a  coi)y  of  (ialignani's  Messen- 
ger, while  1  was  pas>,ing  a  few  (lays  in  Heidelberg.  As  my  absence 
from  home  deprived  me  of  the  opportunity'  of  uniting  with  the 
Trustees  in  paying  him  the  just  tribute  whirh  is  upon  our  records, 
1  may  be  pardoned  for  dwelling,  for  a  moment  longer,  upon  his  sig- 
nal and  preeminent  services  to  this  Institution.     My  relations  to 
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Lira,  as  Chairman  of  the  Board,  brought  me  into  very  frequent 
consultation  and  correspondence  with  him  in  regard  to  the  Mu- 
seum. As  we  were  living  so  near  to  each  other,  the  oral  consulta- 
tions were  more  frequent  than  the  correspondence ;  but  I  have 
brought  with  me  here  to-day  a  large  number  of  his  letters, — all 
of  them  having  reference  to  his  labors  in  our  behalf,  and  many  of 
them  containing  interesting  and  important  suggestions  as  to  the 
work  in  which  we  were  engaged.  These  letters,  thirty-two  in 
number,  seem  to  me  to  belong  to  the  history  of  our  Institution, 
and  I  propose  to  deposit  them  in  our  archives.  The  earliest  bears 
date,  November  20,  18GG  ;  and  the  last,  July  0,  1874, — less  than 
two  months  before  his  death.  Some  of  them  were  written  among 
the  White  Hills  of  New  Hampshire,  some  of  them  in  Florida,  and 
some  of  them  in  Italy  and  France,  while  he  was  travelling  abroad 
for  his  health.  The  last  two — as  well  as  a  few  of  the  earlier 
ones  —  were  addressed  to  me  while  T,  in  ni}'  turn,  was  absent  from 
our  own  country.  The}'  all  alike  bear  witness  to  his  devoted 
interest  in  this  Institution,  and  to  his  untiring  labor  in  its  behalf. 
If  my  own  letters  to  him,  of  which  I  kept  no  copies,  shall  happen 
to  have  been  preserved  b}'  himself  or  his  family,  the}-  will  show, 
in  connection  with  his  own,  the  measures  which  were  taken  for 
securing  the  Mortillet  Collection,  the  Clement  Collection,  the  Cas- 
tellan! Vases,  the  Cushing  relics  from  Mexico,  and  the  grand  col- 
lection of  Danish  Flints  of  Mr.  Wilmot  J.  Rose,  all  of  which  were 
obtained  through  my  intervention,  with  his  counsel  and  coopera- 
tion, for  purposes  of  comparison  with  the  pre-historic  specimens 
of  our  own  land.  It  may  well  be  doubted  whether  those  collec- 
tions, or  any  others  at  all  comparable  to  them,  could  have  been 
secured  at  a  later  day,  or  under  an}'  other  circumstances  than 
those,  of  which  we  were  so  fortunately  in  the  way  of  taking  advan- 
tage, at  the  precise  moment  when  they  were  obtained.  We  should 
seek  for  them  in  vain  now,  either  at  home  or  abroad. 

No  more  patient,  persevering,  skilful  and  thoroughly  scientific 
person  could  have  been  designated  for  the  work  of  founding  and 
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building  up  such  a  Museum  as  this  tlmn  JcfTries  Wyman,  and  his 
name  deserves  to  be  associated  witli  that  of  Mr.  Peabody  him- 
self, in  the  history  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  tiie  Institution. 
At  some  future  day,  it  may  be  hoped  that  portraits  of  them  both 
ma}'  adorn  these  walls.  The  modesty  of  Professor  Wyman  was 
as  remarkable  as  his  merits,  and  he  was  satisfied  with  accomplish- 
ing his  work  from  day  to  da}',  and  from  3'ear  to  3*ear,  without 
seeking  to  display  iiis  own  labors  in  organizing  and  developing 
the  Institution  which  had  been  connnitted  to  his  charge.  AH  the 
more  ought  we  to  take  care  that  his  name  should  bo  ever  remera- 
})ered,  prominently  and  preeminently,  in  connection  with  this 
Museum,  and  should  be  inscribed  on  some  appropriate  part  of  its 
inner  walls,  as  its  fu'st  Curator;  I  had  almost  said,  its  creator. 
His  personal  qualities  endeared  him  to  all  who  knew  him,  and  I 
count  m}'  own  relations  with  him  for  eight  years  among  the  most 
valued  privileges  of  my  life. 

Under  his  superintending  care,  the  Institution  was  rapidly  de- 
veloped, while  at  the  same  time,  the  interest  in  this  department  of 
science,  in  Europe  and  in  our  own  land,  was  steadily  increasing 
year  by  3'ear,  as  Dr.  Walker  predicted  it  would  do.  The  marvel- 
lous discoveries  of  Dr.  Schliemann  —  to  name  no  other  name — 
have  given  still  a  new  and  stronger  impulse,  of  late,  to  the  search 
for  whatever  may  be  found  in  mounds,  or  barrows,  or  bogs,  or  gla- 
cial drifts, — at  the  bottom  of  lakes,  in  caves  or  in  shell  heaps,  as 
well  as  under  the  debris  of  ancient  cities, — to  throw  light  on  the 
history  of  the  past.  And  thus,  at  the  end  of  ten  years  since  our 
organization,  Mr.  Peabody's  foundation  is  amply  justified ;  and 
nobod}',  I  think,  would  now  desire  it  to  have  been  an}'  otiier  than 
what  it  was. 

In  entering  our  new  Hall,  to-day,  we  do  not  forget  our 
indebtedness  to  our  Associate  Trustee,  Col.  L^'man,  and  to  our 
friend  l*rof.  Alexander  Agassiz,  for  their  devoted  attention  to  tho 
erection  of  this  building,  from  its  inception  to  its  completion. 
We  do  not  fail,  also,  to  remember  gratefully  the  faithful  services 
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of  our  Treasurer,  Mr.  Salisbury,  under  whose  care  the  fund  appro- 
priated to  this  purpose  by  Mr.  Peabody  was  accumulated,  until 
it  had  reached  the  amount  prescribed  before  the  edifice  should  bo 
undertaken. 

Nor  can  we  omit  our  acknowledgments  of  tlie  diligent  and  un- 
tiring services  of  our  present  Curator,  Prof.  F.  W.  Putnam,  and 
his  Assistant,  Mr.  Lucien  Carr,  by  whom  the  laborious  work  of 
transferring  our  collections  to  this  new  building,  and  arranging 
them  in  its  various  apartments,  has  been  so  satisfactorily  and  suc- 
cessfully performed,  and  under  whose  auspices  so  many  valuable 
additions  have  been  made  to  the  Museum.  Happily  these  gentle- 
men are  all  with  us  to  enjoy  their  best  reward  in  witnessing  the 
grand  consummation  of  their  labors. 

And  now,  Gentlemen,  in  taking  possession  this  morning  of  a 
Building  which,  we  trust,  is  not  only  to  outlast  us  all,  but  to  be 
the  scene  of  scientific  labors  and  acquisitions  in  future  and  far 
distant  generations,  I  may  be  permitted  to  invoke  for  the  Institu- 
tion not  merely  the  favor  of  our  fellowmen,  but  the  blessing  of 
God;  —  remembering  those  words  of  the  great  father  of  modern 
science.  Lord  Bacon,  who  would  have  had  everything  dedicated 
alike  to  "  the  relief  of  man's  estate  and  to  the  glory  of  the  Creator." 

There  are  but  few  passages  more  striking  among  the  voluminous 
writings  of  Bacon  which  are  left  to  us,  than  the  little  "Student's 
Prayer,"  as  he  entitled  it,  which  he  seems  to  have  composed  while 
he  was  engaged  on  his  **  Novum  Organum"  and  his  "De  Augmentis 
Scientiarum."  After  some  formal  0[)ening  phrases,  he  proceeds : 
"This  also  we  humbly  and  earnestly  beg,  that  human  things  may 
not  prejudice  such  as  are  Divine ;  neither  that  from  the  unlocking 
of  the  gates  of  sense,  and  the  kindling  of  a  greater  natural  light, 
anything  of  incredulity  or  intellectual  night  ma}'  arise  in  our  minds 
towards  the  Divine  Mysteries;  but  rather  that  by  our  mind  thor- 
oughly cleansed  and  purged  from  fancy  and  vanities,  and  yet  sub- 
ject and  perfectly  given  to  the  Divine  Oracles,  there  may  be  given 
unto  Faith  the  things  that  are  Faith's.  Amen." 
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Sucli  wonls — these  very  words — might  well  be  inscril>e<l  on  the 
walls  of  every  student's  cliamber,  and  of  every  hall  of  Modern 
Science.  The}'  breathe  a  spirit  worthy  of  being  devoutly  cherished 
b}*  all  who  deprecate  any  needless  conflict,  or  wanton  contention, 
between  Science  and  Keligion. 

It  was  in  (his  spirit,  as  I  well  know,  that  our  illustrious  Founder 
endowed  this  Institution.  It  was  in  this  spirit,  as  I  remember  well, 
that  President  Walker  advised  its  acceptance,  and  urged  upon  mc 
the  appointment  of  Jeffries  Wyman  as  its  Curator.  It  was  in 
this  si)irit,  as  we  can  all  bear  witness,  that  the  lamented  W^'man 
himself  pursue<]  his  work  and  prosecuted  his  investigations.  And, 
certainly,  it  is  in  this  spirit,  that,  having  counselled  and  Cooperated 
with  thom  all,  I  shall  maintain  my  relations  to  the  Museum,  agree- 
ably to  Mr.  IVabo<1y's  assignment,  as  long  as  life  and  healtii  shall 
enable  mc  to  watch  over  it.  And  may  the  blessing  of  God  rest 
upon  all  our  counsels  and  labors ! 


REPORT  OF  THE  BUILDING  COMMITTEE. 


The  Building  Coniinittce  of  the  Peabod}'  Museum  hcrcwitU 
give,  as  tlieir  report,  the  following  description  of  the  Building, 
furnished  by  the  architect,  with  the  acconii)an3'ing  photograph  and 
drawings  showing  the  elevation  and  interior  arrangement. 

Respectfully'  submitted, 

Theodore  Lyman,  )   ^ 
.       ..,  >  Committee. 

Asa  Gray,  J 

To 

Theodoue  Lyman,  Esq., 

Chairman  of  the  Building  Committee  of  the  Penhody  Museum 

of  Archaioloijy  and  Ethnology^  Cambridge. 

Dear  Sir:  —  Tlie  following  is  the  description  of  the  New  Museum 
Building  nt  Caml>rid;>:e. 

The  work  was  cominencod  early  in  July,  187G;  the  walls  built  and  the 
roof  fluishtHl  about  the  middle  of  December;  the  work  was  then  stopped, 
and  the  building  closed  for  the  winter;  tlie  plastering,  laying  tloors  and 
finishing  were  done  the  following  spring  and  summer. 

The  outside  walls  are  built  of  dark  red  brick,  laid  in  black  mortar,  with 
brown  stone  bells,  window  sills,  caps  and  main  cornice,  with  granite 
steps  and  underpinning. 

The  external  dimensions  are  87  ft.  from  North  to  South  and  44  ft.  from 
East  to  West.  The  First  floor  is  about  6  ft.  above  the  ground,  the  main 
cornice  52  ft.,  the  top  of  Mansard  story  at  gutter  about  Gl  ft.,  and  the 
liighest  point  of  roof  72  ft.  The  view  in  this  report,  taken  from  a  photo- 
graph, will  .show  the  external  appearance  of  the  building. 

There  is  a  Hasement  Story  11  ft.  G  in.  high.  First  and  Second  Stories 
each  *J2  ft.  2  in.,  each  having  galleries  7  ft.  wide  in  rooms,  and  5  ft.  wide 
in  halls,  and  a  Mansard  story  11  ft.  high.  The  plans  in  this  report  will 
show  the  arrangement  of  the  rooms. 

The  S<uith  Uasement  room  is  flnished  and  fitted  up  as  a  work  room ;  the 
North  room  is  for  fuel  and  storage;  the  Hall  contains  steam  boiler  of  the 
Heating  Apparatus,  the  floor  over  this  being  made  of  iron  beams  with 
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brick  arches  turned  between  tliem.  The  Elevator  runs  in  a  brick  shaft, 
from  Basement  to  Attic,  Iiavin<;  an  opening?  at  each  floor  and  j^allery.  The 
closets  marked  on  plans  arc  fitted  with  wash  bowls  and  water  closets; 
and  in  tht^sc  closets  runs  a  stand-pipe,  with  hose  couplings  at  each  floor 
and  gallery. 

Tiie  Vestibules  between  elevator  and  closets  at  each  floor,  have  arched 
doorways  in  external  brick  walls,  now  closed  up,  but  to  be  opeued  when- 
ever an  a<lditi<)n  shall  be  put  up  on  the  West  side. 

The  foundations  are  unusually  strong,  the  bottom  course  of  stone  being 
about  7  ft.  wide.  The  brick  walls  of  Hasement  being  2  ft..  4  in.  thick. 
First  Story  walls,  2  ft.  thick.  Secon<l  Story  walls  1  ft.  8  in.  thick;  all 
being  hollow  walls,  having  a  4  in.  air  space  between  the  inner  and  outer 
walls.  The  walls  of  the  Mansard  story  are  1  ft.  thick.  All  the  inside 
partition  walls  are  brick,  built  up  to  the  roof  boards.  All  the  walls  are 
plastered  directly  on  the  brick,  leaving  no  spaces  for  Are  to  draw  through, 
or  to  lodge  vermin. 

The  floor  of  First  Story  Hall  is  formed  of  iron  beams  and  brick  arches, 
and  on  these  is  laid  a  pavement  of  Baltimore  red  tiles  8  in.  sq.,  with  a 
border  of  light  colored  New  Brunswick  free  stone  and  Vermont  green 
slate. 

All  the  other  floors  are  formed  with  girders  12X12  and  8X1C  and  floor 
joist  0X12  in.  all  hard  pine;  the  joists  placed  5  ft.  apart;  on  these  arc 
laid  \i  ill.  white  pine  plank,  matched;  on  this  planking  is  spread  a  coat  of 
lime,  hair  and  sand,  mortar  and  plaster  of  Paris,  1  in.  thick;  the-flnished 
wood  floors  are  laid  over  this.  Cherry  in  First  and  Second  Stories  and 
their  galleries,  and  Hard  Pine  in  Basement  and  Attic. 

On  the  under  side  of  the  3  in.  floor  plank  and  all  around  the  floor  tim- 
bers, **fnrrings"  half  an  inch  thick  are  nailed,  and  on  these  lath  are  laid 
i  lu.  apart  to  allow  the  plaster  to  pass  freely  between  them  and  All  the 
space  between  the  lath  and  plank  or  timber.  The  corners  of  the  timbers 
of  the  First  and  Second  Story  timbers  are  moulded.  The  construction  of 
these  floors  sliow  panelled  ceilings.  The  floors  are  perfectly  solid,  of 
wood  and  plaster,  having  no  air  spaces  in  them  througii  which  Are  can 
draw,  as  shown  in  the  following  section  showing  construction  of  floors. 

^  -  -Cv4««a  Y       f  Loo* 


''Lath  ano    Pt^STtn  , 
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OECTlori      SHOWINfG     CONSTRUCTION     OP    THE       FlOORS 

The  roof  timbers  are  jilaced  about  4  ft.  apart,  covered  with  2  in.  thick 
white  pine  plank,  matched,  and  furred,  lathed  and  plastered  on  under  side 
in  the  same  way  as  the  ceilings. 
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On  the  Kooff  strips  1}  in.  square,  3  ft.  8  in.  apart,  extending  Trom  the 
ridge  to  gutters  are  nailed;  the  roof  is  covered  with  copper  turned  up 
against  tlie  sides  of  these  strips  and  capped  witli  copper;  this  allows  for 
the  expansion  and  contraction  of  the  copper  caused  by  changes  of  the 
weather. 

Tlie  Stairs  from  the  First  floor  to  the  Attic  are  iron;  from  the  Base- 
ment to  First  floor,  stone  steps  built  in  between  briclc  walls ;  from  the 
Attic  to  the  floor  above,  the  under  side  and  partition  at  the  side  being 
lathed  and  ])1astered  in  the  same  manner  as  the  ceilings,  and  the  space 
under  the  steps  fllled  with  plaster. 

All  the  inside  doors  are  made  of  two  thicknesses  of  board,  with  an  air 
space  between  them,  covered  on  both  sides  and  on  the  edges  with  sheet 
iron. 

The  Building  is  heated  by  steam ;  and  in  addition  to  this,  each  of  the 
principal  rooms  has  a  large  open  Are  place. 

STATEMENT  OF  TIIK  COST  OF  TIIK  DUIU)ING. 

Mason  work.  William  C.  Poland  &  Son.  $27,900  0« 

Carpenter's  work.  Hancock  &  Greely.  10,402  79 

Iron  work.  G.  \V.  &  F.  Smith.  4.220  30 

Plastering.  John  Mack.  2,042  50 

Booting.^  John  Faniuhnls  Sous.  2,11)3  93 

Elevator.  F.  P.  Cantleid.  600  00 

Plumbing.  William  Lumb  &  Co.  470  12 

Steam  Heating.  Walworth  Mfg.  Co.  1,918  12 

Tablet  and  Lettering.  E.  F.  Meauy.  IIG  90 

Tiles.  838  43 

Bells  and  Tubes.  Seth  W.  Fuller.  84  00 

Architect  2,500  00 


$53,297  15 

The  above  contains,  I  think,  all  Important  points  In  regartl  to  the  build- 
ing and  its  construction. 

Very  Truly  Yours, 

BoBEUT  11.  Slack, 

Architect. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  CURATOR. 


To  the  Trustees  of  the  -  Peaboch/  Museum  of  American-  Archaeology 
and  Eth nnlofjy :  — 

Gentlemen  :  — With  a  deep  feeling  of  satisfaction  tliat  the  valua- 
ble colloctions  forming  the  Museum,  are  at  last  placed  in  a  build- 
ing in  every  way  suitable  for  their  proper  arrangement  and  safe 
keeping,  and  congratulating  you  on  the  accomplishment  of  so 
desirable  an  object,  1  have  the  honor  to  inform  you  briefly  of  the 
work  done  in  connection  with  the  Museum  since  the  last  annual 
meeting,  which  was  held  on  the  seventeenth  of  Januar\',  1877. 

During  the  months  of  June  and  Jul}'  last,  the  collections  were 
safely  removed  to  the  upper  rooms  of  the  present  building.  Re- 
cently the  old  cases,  which  were  removed  from  Boylston  Hall,  have 
been  placeil  for  present  use  in  some  of  the  rooms,  and  certain 
portions  of  the  Museum  have  been  temporarily  prepared  for  ex- 
hibition. As  it  was  also  found  practicable  to  have  the  several 
rooms,  hereafler  to  be  provided  with  cases,  shelved  in  advance  of 
the  building  of  the  cases,  we  are  enabled  to  exhibit  upon  these 
shelves  such  articles  as  will  not  be  injured  by  dust,  while  the  pres- 
ent trays  and  drawers  will  enable  the  arrangement  of  the  smaller 
and  more  delicate  specimens  to  be  carried  towards  completion,  so 
that  when  the  new  cases  are  finished  in  each  room  they  can  soon 
after  be  filled  with  the  specimens  they  are  to  accommodate.  In 
this  wav,  as  will  be  readilv  understood,  the  collections  will  be  so 
distributed  that  they  can  be  used  for  study  and  comparison  and, 
in  part,  exhibited. 

Following  this  plan  there  have  been  temporarily  arranged,  in 
the  northeastern  room  of  the  second  storv,  the  several  collections 
illustrating  the  Ethnologv  and  Archiuoloirv  of  Peru,  Bolivia  and 
Brazil  and,  in  a  more  limited  manner,  some  other  portions  of  South 
America.     There  have  thus  been  brought  together,  for  the  iirst 

time  since  their  reception,  the  several  large  collections  made  by 

(11)1) 
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Professor  Ilartt^  in  tlie  ancient  sliell  lienps  and  bnrial  mounds 
in  Brazil ;  tlie  artielcs  received  from  tiie  Thayer  expedition  con- 
ducted by  tlie  late  Prof.  Agassiz  ;  tliose  presented  by  Mrs.  Agassiz, 
Mrs.  John  Dixweil,  and  a  few  other  contributors  to  the  Brazilian 
collection.  By  the  side  of  these  are  placed  the  mummies  and 
the  collection  of  pottery  and  other  articles  made  by  Mr.  Alex. 
Agassiz  about  Luke  Titicaca,  which,  as  they  show  marked  differ- 
ences from  the  coast  Peruvians,  have  been  separated  from  the  col- 
lections made  by  the  late  Professor  Louis  Agassiz,  and  by  Mr.  Alex. 
Agassiz,  at  Ancon,  Chanca}-,  Pisagua  and  other  places  near  the 
coast.  These  last  and  most  extensive  collections  fill  several  oases 
in  the  room,  while  one  corner  is  devoted  to  the  articles  illustrating 
some  of  the  arts  and  customs  of  the  present  Indians  of  Peru,  re- 
ceived from  Mr.  Alex.  Agassiz.  The  Blake  collection,  of  which 
mention  will  be  made,  is  also  arranged  in  cases  in  this  room  ;  the 
whole  forming  a  very  important  Archieological  and  Ethnological 
collection  in  relation  to  South  America.  On  the  shelves  in  the 
gallery  of  this  room  have  been  arranged  the  vases,  carvings  in 
stone,  and  various  other  articles  from  Central  America  and  Mex- 
ico, including  the  Gushing  collection  from  Mexico,  and  several 
small  lots  from  Central  America.  In  this  yrallerv  also  have  been 
placed  the  large  articles  of  the  extensive  collection  from  Alaska. 

In  the  opposite  room,  in  temporary  cases  and  on  shelves,  aro 
now  displayed  the  important  collection  of  pottery  from  the  old 
mounds  and  graves  of  various  i)arts  of  Ameriea  north  and  east  of 
Mexico,  the  large  stone  implements,  pots  and  mortars  from  Califor- 
nia and  other  places,  with  various  articles  made  and  used  b}'  the 
present  hulians  of  North  America.  There  are  also  temporarily 
arrangi.*d  in  this  room,  in  several  of  the  old  cases,  a  selected  por- 
tion of  the  New  Jersey  collection  made  by  Dr.  Abbott,  including 
the  interesting  stone  implements  obtained  from  the  gravel  betls  at 
Trenton.  Other  cases  are  filled  with  series  of  articles  from  the 
graves,  mounds  and  caves  of  Ohio,  Tennessee,  Kentucky,  Utah, 
etc.,  while  two  cases  are  devoted  to  an  exhibition  of  the  series 
of  [)ipes   from   North   Anieiica.     The   drawers   under   the   cases 

'  Sinro  till-  rci)orl  was  put  in  type  the  «a<l  iicwj*  of  tlie  dealli  nf  Trof.  C.  F.  ITaiit,  by 
yolIoNV  JoviT.  Iia-  leaclml  u.-*  Inun  ItUi  Jaiu'lro.  \\y  hi^  dcalli  }*ri«-iiro  U:\»  li».-t  a  «U»- 
vntrfl  workrr,  ami  the  iMiioCtim  ono  of  ira  faitlilul  frlciKl".  At  tliu  liiiutof  liin  lU'alh 
Ti-of.  IlarU  wan  ciigai^cd  iu  llio  pel Ibrinance  uf  liis  dulios  u.-m  Oircctoi*  ul  the  Ovulu^jicul 
Survi'v  of  Ih'.iZiJ. 
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contain  arrowlieads,  spcarpoints,  knives,  celts,  small  axes,  and 
oilier  specimens  illustrative  of  the  Stone  Age  of  North  America. 

In  the  gallery  of  tliis  room  a  temporary  arrangement  is  made  of 
the  various  large  articles  from  the  Pacific  Islands,  Africa  and  Asia. 

For  the  present,  the  collection  of  pottery  from  P2truria,  and  the 
large  articles  from  the  Swiss  Lakes  and  other  European  localities, 
are  phiced  on  the  shelves  in  the  first  southern  gallery,  and  it 
is  proposed  to  reserve  tiie  room  itself  (the  one  in  which  yon  are 
now  assembled)  as  a  Trustees'  room,  libi'ar}',  general  office  and 
reception  room.  It  is  also  the  room  best  adapted  to  class  in- 
struction and  other  similar  purposes. 

Tiie  northeastern  room  on  tiie  first  story,  with  its  galler}',  has 
been  kept  free  of  specimens  in  order  to  allow  of  its  being  the  first 
to  be  furnished  witii  the  new  cases.  When  this  room  is  cased,  it  is 
then  proposed  to  arrange  a  series  of  collections  made  b}'  selecting, 
from  all  portions  of  the  Museum,  such  articles  as  will  illustrate 
the  development  of  Man  toward  civilization,  as  shown  by  his  in- 
ventions, arts  and  manufactures  from  remote  times. 

In  such  a  series  of  collections  it  will  be  the  object  to  show,  as 
nearly  as  may  be,  the -sequence  of  inventions  ;  while  in  the  several 
ethnological  arrangements,  in  other  rooms,  all  that  relates  to  the 
past  and  present  condition  of  each  nation  will  be  exhibited  as  far 
as  possible. 

In  the  northern  room  of  the  third  story  the  osteological  collec- 
tion is  in  process  of  arrangement.  This  now  consists  of  about  seven 
hundred  crania  of  various  races  of  man,  several  perfect  skeletons 
and  many  human  bones  from  various  places.  Particularl}'  rich  is 
this  collection  in  crania  and  bones  of  the  North  American  Indians, 
of  comparatively  recent  times,  from  California,  P'lorida,  New  Eng- 
land, etc. ;  of  the  Stone  Grave  race  of  Tennessee ;  of  the  mounds 
of  Kentucky  and  Tennessee;  of  the  Peruvians  and  Sandwich  Isl- 
anders ;  also  in  crania  from  the  ancient  graves  in  Italy,  being 
the  Collection  presented  b}-  Col.  Lyman  ;  and,  in  addition,  many 
important  crania  from  other  parts  of  the  world.  This  collection 
also  contains  a  very  interesting  series  of  bones  illustrating  dis- 
eases, malformations,  etc. 

The  southern  room  of  the  upper  story  is  the  work  room  of  the 
Curator,  and  will  contain  the  articles  received  from  the  unpacking 
and  general  work  room  in  the  basement,  preparatory  to  their  final 
distribution  to  the  cases,  or  during  their  special  study. 
Bkpout  Pkabody  Museum,  II.    13. 
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From  Diis  hasty  review  of  the  (*ontents  and  adaptation  of  the 
seven  roon)s  and  four  galleries,  which  have  been  mentioned,  to  the 
various  pur{)oses  of  the  Museum,  a  general  idea  of  the  building 
has  l)een  conveyed.  It  only  remains  to  be  stated  that  the  building 
is  heated,  throughout,  by  steam,  while  open  fire  places  for  ventila- 
tion and  special  heating  are  in  five  of  the  rooms. 

A  special  feature  in  the  construction  of  the  building,  is  the 
method  b^*  which  it  has  been  made  fireproof  by  enclosing  all  the 
wood  work,  from  the  basement  to  the  roof,  in  plaster  and  cement, 
the  light  wood  floors  of  the  rooms  also  being  laid  on  plaster. 

From  the  care  that  has  been  given,  by  the  Building  Committee 
and  the  Architect,  to  the  important  subject  of  cases,  it  is  be- 
lieved that  these  will,  when  completed,  prove  as  perfect  and  durable 
as  can  be  expected  at  a  reasonable  expense. 

Much  work  on  the  collections  has  been  accomplished  during  the 
year  by  Mr.  Carr  anti  myself,  and  for  a  few  weeks  we  had  the  as- 
sistance of  Mr.  Lucien  Carr,  jr.,  who  devoted  himself  to  repairing 
broken  pottery  in  a  skilful  manner,  and  to  painting,  very  neatly, 
the  catalogue  numbers  on  several  hundred  articles.  The  time 
taken  for  this  essential  labor  is  very  great  and  can  be  exemplified 
by  the  fact  that  an  entry  under  one  number  in  the  catalogue 
often  involves  the  painting  or  writing  of  the  number,  now  made  up 
of  five  figures,  on  one  or  two  hundred  specimens. 

Among  the  objects  that  we  have  felt  it  imi)ortant  to  accomplish, 
has  been  that  of  arranging  and  cataloguing  the  collections  made 
by  the  former  Curator  during  his  examinations  of  the  various 
shell  heaps  in  Florida  and  New  England,  which,  as  I  mentioned  in 
my  first  report,  have  been  kept  in  bulk,  as  Professor  Wyman  was 
about  beginning  their  arrangement  at  the  time  of  his  death.  I  am 
glad  to  be  able  to  state  that  after  several  weeks  of  our  united  labor, 
the  Florida  collection,  consisting  of  many  thousand  articles,  has 
been  properly  entered  in  the  catalogue  and  is  now  arranged  in 
drawers.  The  smaller  collection  from  the  shell  heaps  of  New 
England  will,  we  hope,  be  likewise  arranged  during  the  present 
year. 

We  are  indebte<l  for  special  assistance  in  the  Museum,  to  Dr.  C. 
C.  Abl)ott,  of  Trenton,  New  Jersey,  who,  during  a  visit  of  several 
weeks  in  the  past  autumn,  selected  and  arranged,  in  temporary 
cases,  series  from  the  large  collection  of  stone  implements  he  has,  at 
various  times,  made  for  the  Museum,  including  those  received  fi'om 
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the  Peabody  Academy  of  Science  at  Salem,  and  mentioned  in  the 
last  report.  To  Dr.  Abbott  the  Museum  is  also  indebted  for  sev- 
eral lots  of  specimens  which  he  collected  during  the  year,  as  will 
be  seen  by  the  items  in  the  list  of  Additions  to  the  Museum. 

To  Mr.  T.  G.  Cary,  we  are  under  obligations  not  only  for  the 
several  articles  he  has  i>ersonaIly  presented  to  the  Museum,  but 
also  for  the  interest  he  has  induced  others  to  take  in  its  objects, 
which  has  resulted  in  the  addition  of  valuable  specimens. 

Mrs.  John  Dixwell,  of  Boston,  has  most  liberally  presented  to 
the  Museum  a  very  interesting  and  valuable  collection  of  weapons, 
ornaments,  pottery,  etc.,  from  the  Pacific  Islands,  Australia,  Af- 
rica, India,  China,  and  North  and  South  America.  This  collection 
was  made,  as  opportunities  offered,  by  her  husband.  Dr.  Dixwell, 
and  was  finally  presented  to  the  Museum,  in  the  name  of  Mrs. 
Dixwell,  at  the  same  time  with  several  stone  implements  given  by 
himself.  Now  that  the  rapid  spread  of  commerce  is  causing  the 
disuse  of  the  rude  weapons  and  ornaments  of  savage  tribes,  es- 
pecially on  the  islands  and  sea  coasts,  it  is  yearly  becoming  more 
difficult  to  obtain  such  articles  as  those  presented  by  Mrs.  Dixwell, 
and  as  it  will  soon  be  impossible  to  secure  similar  articles  of  savage 
workmanship,  a  boon  is  conferred  on  science  whenever  a  private 
collection  of  this  character  is  placed  in  a  public  Museum. 

To  Mr.  Percival  L.  Everett,  of  Boston,  we  are  under  obligations 
for  a  valuable  collection  of  coins  and  medals,  made  several  years 
since  by  Mr.  William  G.  Hunter,  of  Canton.  This  collection  con- 
sists of  coins  and  medals  from  China,  Corea,  Cochin  China  and 
Japan,  dating  from  the  second  and  tliird  centuries  B.  C,  to  the 
present  century. 

Among  the  most  importiint  additions,  during  the  year,  is  that  of 
the  well  known  collection  from  Peru,  made  by  John  II.  Blake,  Esq., 
of  Boston,  about  fort}'  years  ago.  This  collection  for  several  years 
has  been  on  deposit  in  the  Warren  Museum.  From  it  has  been 
derived  the  data  of  much  that  has  been  written  on  the  interesting 
mummies  of  Peru  and  the  articles  associated  with  them.  Morton 
studied  the  crania  of  this  collection  and  he  figures  one  of  the 
mummied  heads  in  his  great  work ;  while  the  two  elongated  skulls 
of  children  have  not  only  been  figured  by  Wilson,  but  have  been  the 
subject  of  remarks  and  controversy  by  Wilson,  Davis,  W^'man,  and 
others.  Many  of  the  articles  have  been  particularly  described  by 
Professor  Wilson,  in  his  ^^Prehistoric  Man."     Thus  the  collection 
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hns  a  double  value,  and  the  care  that  should  be  given  to  its  pre- 
servation cannot  be  overestimated.  Mr.  Blake  has  added  to  the 
interest  of  this  important  collection  by  furnishing  Lotes  and 
drawings  which  I  herewith  submit  as  a  special  paper  to  accom- 
pany this  report. 

From  the  lmi)erial  University  of  Tokio,  Japan,  we  have  re- 
ceived a  very  interesting  collection  of  fragments  of  pottery,  a  few 
implements  of  bone,  an<l  other  articles,  from  a  shell  heap  at 
Omori,  near  Tokio.  These  articles  were  collected  by  Prof*.  K.  S. 
Morse  and  other  gentlemen  connected  with  the  Imperial  Univer- 
sity, and  are  of  special  interest  as  being  the  Orst  obtained  from 
the  shell  heaps  of  that  country. 

The  Smithsonian  Institution  has  presented  to  the  Museum  a  very 
interesting  series  of  burial  jars,  and  smaller  vessels  of  pottery, 
beads  made  of  various  substances,  etc.,  all  obtained  from  old  burial 
places  on  the  Island  of  Omotepec,  in  Lake  Nicaragua,  by  Dr. 
Bransford,  of  the  United  States  Navy,  wiio  has  been  making 
extended  explorations  on  the  Island,  under  the  direction  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution.  There  have,  also,  recently  been  received 
from  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  eight  large  boxes  of  specimens 
containing  a  valuable  collection  of  articles  from  the  l>urial  places 
and  shell  heaps  of  Southern  California  and  the  Islands  ort'  Santa 
Barbara.  These  specimens,  mentioned  in  detail  in  the  list  of  ad- 
ditions to  the  IMuseum,  were  in  part  collected  at  the  joint  expense 
of  the  Museum  and  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  and  are  in  return 
for  the  aid  given  by  the  Museum  to  the  work  of  exploration  con- 
ducted by  the  Institution. 

Among  the  specimens  of  peculiar  interest,  which  have  been  re- 
ceived during  the  year,  are  two  human  crania  with  a  tibia  and  a 
humerus  from  Mr.  Manly  Hardy,  of  Brewer,  Maine.  These  were 
found  in  a  shell  heap  on  the  coast  of  Maine,  under  such  conditions 
as  to  indicate  cannibalism.  Professor  Wyman  has  fully  estab- 
lished the  fact  that  the  early  inhabitants  of  Florida  were  cannibals, 
as  shown  by  the  remains  in  the  shell  heaps  there,  and  has,  by  his- 
torical evidence,  shown  that  the  custom  existed  among  the  North- 
ern Indians.  Fragments  of  the  human  skeleton  have  also  been 
found  sparingly  in  the  shell  heaps  of  Massachusetts  ;  but  this  dis- 
covery of  human  remains  in  the  shell  heai)s  by  Mr.  Hardy  is,  as 
yet,  the  only  evidence  we  have  received  of  cannibalism  among  the 
shell  heap  people  of  New  England.     With  the  statement  that  jSIi*. 
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Hardy  is  to  make  further  investigations  of  tlic  deposits  in  ques- 
tion, in  belialf  of  the  Museum,  to  ascertain,  if  possible,  that  the 
position  of  the  l)ones  was  not  due  to  secondary  burial,  whicli  their 
number  suggests,  I  quote  the  following  from  his  letter  accom- 
panying the  gift  of  these  interesting  crania. 

**Aujr.  31,  1877,  I  ex.iininetl  a  shell  heap  near  south  end  of  Great  Deer 
Isle,  Penobscot  Bay.  This  heap  was  about  three  feet  In  depth  and  ex- 
tended from  forty  to  fifty  feet  on  the  front  or  exposed  side.  We  found  a 
number  of  pieces  of  earthen  vessels,  all  ornamented,  the  most  having 
rows  of  deep  cuts  or  ;:rooves  on  them  in  parallel  lines.  One  piece  had 
two  holes  about  an  inch  apart,  evidently  to  fasten  a  handle  by.  We  also 
found  the  corresponding  piece,  one  of  the  holes  in  tliis  being  broken 
throujrh  the  centre.  I  found  by  striking  a  circle  which  just  corresponded 
with  the  curvature  of  these  pieces  that  the  diameter  was  exactly  six 
Inches.  There  were  the  bones  of  many  kinds  of  sea  fowl  and  tlsh,  inter- 
mixed with  numerous  evidences  of  lires,  also  various  sea  shells  and  many 
shells  of  the  common  land  snail,  these  last  belni;  found  all  throu;;j:li  the 
entire  extent  examined.  Some  beautiful  pieces  of  quartz  were  found,  evi- 
dently broufiht  from  a  Ion;?  distance  and  used  to  strike  lire,  also  a  Hint 
arrowhead  and  ]>art  of  a  bone  needle.  After  diir^ing  some  twenty  feet 
liorizontally,  I  found  a  human  bone,  a  femur,  and  near  l)y  some  twenty  pr 
thirty  more  bones  of  legs  and  arms,  a  sternum,  and  portions  of  a  pelvis, 
*  but  no  vertebrae  or  rii)s.  The  Ion;?  bones  nearly  all  lay  in  a  slantin;^  posi- 
tion, many  of  tliem  broken,  and  the  corresponding  parts  either  ndssin;?  or 
not  near  enou;»h  to  them  to  be  identified  as  belon^jin;?  tojijether.  They  had 
no  n)ore  apparent  connection  with  each  oilier  as  the  bones  of  skeletons, 
than  any  heap  of  bones  anion;?  kitchen  refuse  would  have,  and  were 
mixed  with  bones  of  moose  and  beaver,  whose  teeth  were  found  in  con- 
8ideral)le  numbers,  and  were  mixed  witli  ashes  and  remains  of  fires.  Be- 
low ail  these  I  came  to  a  lower  human  jaw  lying  u])on  the  top  of  a  skull, 
the  jaw  was  lying  teeth  side  up,  but  contained  but  one  tooth.  In  working 
carefully  round  the  skull,  which  was  placed  crown  up,  I  found  another 
skull  laid  upon  its  side  wiili  the  part  which  joined  the  neck  pressed  so 
close  to  the  first  that  a  knife  blade  could  hardly  be  placed  between  them; 
on  taking  them  out,  the  jaw  fitted  to  the  one  on  which  it  lay  and  this  had 
but  one  tooth  in  the  upper  jaw.  The  under  skull  was  without  a  lower  jaw, 
neither  could  I  find  any  near  it.  This  skull  had  nine  teeth  in  the  upper 
jaw.  These  skulls  rested  on  virgin,  yellow  eartli,  which  showed  no  traces 
of  fire  or  of  ever  being  disturbed.  A  piece  of  granite  projected  on  one 
side  of  the  upri;:ht  skull  and  the  skull  was  hard  against  it.  The  second 
skull  toucheil  this  on  one  side,  and  on  the  other  was  another  rock.  The 
two  skulls  being  so  closely  wedged  between  tlie  rocks  that  it  was  verj* 
difilcult  to  remove  them.  Above  them  on  one  side,  I  saw  several  more 
long  bones  projecting  from  the  shells;  but  not  having  lime  for  more  ex- 
tended search  I  careflilly  reinterred  all   the  bones  exhumed  except  the 
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skulU  and  the  bones  sent  you  with  them  as  specimens.  I  have  been  thus 
minute  iu  describing  the  exact  position  of  thin*;s  that  tlioy  muy  afford 
reasons  for  tlie  conclusi(m,  whicli  Ijoth  myself  and  the  Indian  who  assisted 
me,  came  to  independently.  His  first  remark  after  we  had  examined 
everytliini;  was,  **  these  people  eat  each  other."  No  one,  h)oking  at  the 
bones  as  we  found  tliem,  mixed  with  kitchen  refUse,  lyin^r  witliont  any 
connection,  many  of  them  broken  and  parts  j^one,  and  especially  the  two 
skulls  underneath  the  whole,  with  the  lower  Jaws  detached  from  each  and 
placed  in  such  a  position  as  they  never  could  have  been  if  burled  in  con- 
nection with  the  rest  of  the  body,  could  come  to  any  other  conclusion." 

For  further  informfttion  in  relation  to  the  Additions  to  the  Mu- 
seum during  tlie  past  year,  I  must  refer  to  the  list  annexed,  which 
contains  a  summary  of  tlie  two  thousand  eiglit  hundred  and  sixty 
entries  that  have  been  made  in  tlie  Museum  catalogue  during 
the  year. 

In  regard  to  the  Additions  to  the  Library  I  must  also  refer  to  the 
annexed  list,  as  with  the  exception  of  the  continued  receipt  of 
several  serials  and  other  publications  from  the  President  of  your 
board,  no  special  mention  need  be  made  of  the  addition  of  forty- 
two  volumes  an<l  eighty-one  pamphlets  to  the  small  though  impor- 
tant reference  library  of  the  Museum. 

The  Special  Explorations  made  under  direction  of  the  Museum 
during  the  year,  have  resulted  in  more  than  ordinary  success. 

Dr.  C.  C.  Abbott  has  continued  his  investigations  in  relation  to 
the  stone  implements  found  in  the  glacial  deposits  at  Trenton, 
New  Jersey,  and  has  been  rewarded  by  the  discovery  of  numerous 
specimens  of  rude,  but  unquestionable  implements  made  by  man. 
The  notice  of  these  implements  of  great  antiquity,  the  oldest  yet 
found  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  given  in  the  last  published  report,  has 
caused  considerable  comment,  and  special  interest  in  the  locality, 
by  both  archaeologists  and  geologists,  and  there  is  now  no  doubt 
that  the  disputed  points,  as  to  the  exact  relation  of  the  deposit  to 
the  glacial  period,  will  be  carefully  investigated.  For  a  full  state- 
ment and  discussion  of  the  subject,  I  refer  to  the  elaborate  second 
report  by  Dr.  Abbott,  hereto  annexed. 

Dr.  Edward  Palmer,  acting  under  the  special  appropriation  for 
explorations  made  at  the  last  annual  meeting,  has  made  a  careful 
examination  of  several  mounds  in  Southern  Utah,  from  which  nu- 
merous articles  of  pottery,  bone  and  stone  were  obtained.  The 
notes  and  descriptions  furnished  by  Dr.  Palmer,  show  that  most 
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of  those  mounds  in  Utah  are  in  realit}-,  the  remains  of  adobe  or 
mud  houses,  and  that  in  some  instances  new  houses  have  been 
successively  erected  on  the  remains  of  the  okl.  In  otlier  instances 
the  mounds  are  formed  b}'  the  decay  of  a  collection  of  houses  built 
in  such  a  way  as  to  form  a  nearly  continuous  wall  about  an  area 
thus  enclosed,  on  the  same  principle  as  that  suggested  by  the  Hon. 
Lewis  Morgan  in  his  discussion  of  the  probable  use  of  the  great 
artificial  embankments  in  the  Ohio  valley.  The  only  difference 
being,  that  in  Utah  the  walls  of  the  houses  formed  the  protection  to 
the  area  enclosed  ;  while  in  Ohio,  acconling  to  Mr.  Morgan's  the- 
ory, an  earth  wall  was  first  raised,  upon  which  houses  were  erected. 
It  is  evident  that  the  latter  method  would  give  far  greater  protec- 
tion to  the  inhabitants  than  the  former.  From  the  character  of 
the  articles  found  in  these  mounds  in  Utah,  and  especially  from 
the  pottery,  we  have  some  evidence  that  the  people  were  the  same 
as  those  who  lived  in  the  cliflT  houses  of  the  Colorado  region,  and 
in  the  ruined  Pueblos,  and  are  probably  represented  at  this  time 
by  the  Moqui,  Ztini  and  allied  tribes.  These  adobe  houses  of  the 
plains  of  Utah  may  possibly  have  been  temporary  residences  of 
some  of  these  tribes  during  portions  of  the  3*ear,  or  they  may  have 
been  the  locations  of  out-lying  bands  until  the  inroads  of  other 
tribes  forced  the  people  to  the  cliffs  for  protection.  In  this  con- 
nection it  is  of  interest  to  note  the  discovery,  b}'  Dr.  Palmer,  of 
a  skeleton  in  one  of  the  mounds,  and  that  the  cranium,  the 
measurements  of  which  are  given  in  another  place,  is  remark- 
ably broad  and  low.  Dr.  Palmer  also  had  the  fortune  to  dis- 
cover a  cave  in  Kane  County,  Utah,  in  which  were  two  perfect  ves- 
sels of  the  Ancient  Pueblo  type  of  pottery,  one  of  which  was  filled 
with  small  coils  of  cord  finely  made  from  some  kind  of  bark  or 
strong  vegetable  fibre.  In  this  cave  was  also  discovered  a  unique 
article  in  the  form  of  a  spade,  made  by  flattening  a  piece  of  horn 
and  fixing  it  to  a  long  handle  of  wooil.  At  what  Dr.  Palmer  be- 
lieves to  have  been  an  old  camp  of  the  Pah  Utes,  in  the  mountains, 
he  discovered  several  interesting  articles,  among  which  was  a  pair 
of  shoes  made  of  the  fibre  of  the  Yucca^  which,  in  shape,  style  of 
braiding  and  several  details,  very  closely  resemble  those  made  of 
the  leaves  of  the  Typha^  which  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  find,  a 
few  years  ago,  in  a  cave  in  Kentucky.  Dr.  Palmer  also  obtained 
a  very  instructive  and  important  collection  of  articles  made  and 
used  by  the  Pah  Ute  Indians,  while  the  notes,  which  accompany 
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each  firticle,  stating  the  particular  use  to  which  it  is  put,  the 
mcthcxl  of  its  manufacture,  or  tlie  material  from  which  it  is  made, 
etc.,  a(hl  materially  to  the  value  of  the  collection. 

Mr.  Paul  Schumacher,  who,  prohably,  of  all  collectors  has  made 
the  most  extended  and  important  investigations  of  the  ohl  shell 
heaps  and  burial  places  on  the  coast  of  Oregon  and  California, 
has,  during  nearly  four  months  of  the  past  year,  devoted  his  at- 
tention to  the  Islands  of  San  Clemente  and  Santa  Catalina,  acting 
un<ler  a  special  appropriation  which  you  ma<lc  for  the  purpose  in 
July  last.  The  returns  from  this  exploration  have  been  large,  and 
many  of  the  articles  are  of  peculiar  interest.  These  islands  when 
discovered  by  Cabrillo  in  l.>4'2,  were  settled  by  numerous  tribes 
similar  to  those  of  the  main-land.  About  forty  years  ago,  the 
remnants  of  these  tribes  were  removed  from  the  islands. 

In  connection  with  this  collection  I  have  the  pleasure  to  st^te 
that  the  oHicers  of  the  freight  department  of  the  Pacific  Rail  Koad 
Company  made  liberal  concessions  for  its  transportation. 

The  collection  secured  bv  Mr.  Schumacher  from  the  shell  mounds 
and  burial  places,  consists  of  mortars  and  i)estles,  made  from  hard 
stone  ;  cooking  pots,  small  vessels  and  other  articles  cut  out  of 
steatite ;  pipes,  perforated  stones  of  various  sizes  and  material ; 
a  number  of  fine  daggers,  knives  and  arrowpoints ;  a  single  stone 
axe  of  same  shape  as  those  from  the  Atlantic  coast;  and  very 
many  other  forms  of  implements ;  several  interesting  carvings  in 
stone ;  various  articles  made  of  bone  and  shell ;  a  great  (puintity 
of  shell  beads ;  about  thirty  human  crania  in  good  condition,  the 
perfect  or  nearly  perfect  skeletons  of  two  or  three  individuals,  and 
parts  of  many  others.  Hesides  the  collection  of  articles  of  Indian 
manufacture,  numerous  things  of  European  make,  of  which  the 
Indians  obtained  possession,  were  found  in  the  graves,  partic\^larly 
on  the  Island  of  Sunta  Catalina.  jNIr.  Schumacher  has  given  an 
account  of  the  method  of  manufacture  of  several  of  the  articles, 
which  I  here  annex  as  a  special  paper,  and  has  written  as  follows 
in  regard  to  the  investigations  made  for  the  Museum :  — 

^Tcrmlt  me  to  <jive  you  nil  outline  of  the  results  of  1113'  investigations 
of  aborif^inal  remains,  on  llie  islands  of  Snn  Clemente  and  Santa  Cata- 
lina, oil'  the  eoast  of  California,  undertaken  at.  the  expense  of  the  Peaboily 
Museum,  durintc  the  months  of  Auj^ust  to- November  of  this  year. 

On  San  Clemente,  where  we  had  to  work  under  iijreat  disadvanta;;es,  on 
account  of  the  extreme  dryness  in  this  year  of  drought,  and  the  lack  of 
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(Irhiknblc  water  caused  bj*  the  negligence  of  the  captain  of  the  schooner, 
our  small  party  spent  twenty-five  days.  The  island,  which  is  of  volcanic 
formation,  rose  gradually  from  the  ocean,  attested  l)y  distinct  sea-levc4s 
which  are  especially  reniarkai)le  on  the  southwest  side  where  they  rise  in 
well  defined  terraces  to  a  plateau,  increasing  in  number  where  the  eleva- 
tion is  higher,  or  the  formation  such  as  caused  intermediate  watermarlis. 
It  is  barren,  witliout  any  water  in  streams  or  springs.  The  plateau,  on 
which  some  liglit  sandy  depressions  and  rising  ground  occur,  is,  at  inter- 
vals towards  the  soutlieast  end,  intercepted  by  deep  fissures  or  barrancas 
in  some  of  which  water,  derived  from  the  rains  in  the  winter,  is  stored  in 
rocl<-worn  i>asins,  lasting  even  in  dry  seasons,  but  is  so  didlcult  of  access, 
and  for  a  stranger  almost  impossible  to  find,  that  no  reliance  can  be  placed 
on  a  water  supply  from  this  source.  The  southwestern  shore  is  a  rough 
coast  which  affords  but  few  places  in  which  a  landing  can  be  effected;  wldle 
the  northeastern  or  inner  shore  is  high  and  abrupt,  and  although  easily 
reached  by  boat,  is  only  at  a  few  places  of  practical  access.  For  tiiis  rea- 
son we  did  not  rely  on  a  boat  for  transportation,  but  brought  along  with 
us  paclc-animals  to  move  our  collection  to  a  convenient  landing.  As  no 
feed  could  be  found  this  season  —  the  sheep,  which  overrun  the  Island, 
dying  rapidly  — we  always  had  to  carry  along  on  our  expeditions,  both 
feed  and  water  for  the  pack-animals. 

The  shell  mounds  are  principally  located  on  the  plateau,  on  inclines  and 
such  places  of  sandy  nature  whence  the  shores  are  easily  accessible;  but 
by  far  the  l)est  results  were  obtained  on  the  extended  dunes  which  enclose 
the  northwestern  end.  The  lower  end  of  the  dunes,  where  the  shell  de- 
posits are  especially  abundant,  it  was  noticed,  is  at  the  drainage  of  a  largo 
area,  and  I  was  informed  that  springs  existed  in  early  times  on  several 
places  in  the  low  depression,  of  which,  however,  none  can  be  traced  now, 
being  likely  covered  by  the  encroaching  sand.  Similar  favorable  indica- 
cations  for  a  natural  supply  of  water  exists  further  towards  the  north- 
west and  near  an  istlnnus  where  a  good  landing  can  be  made,  especially 
in  the  northeast  bight.  Where  ever  the  access  is  easy,  we  found  the  shell 
mound  destitute  of  relics,  and  only  on  those  distant  from  any  landing 
place  did  we  make  valuable  collections. 

I  did  not  notice  any  dilTerence  in  the  mode  of  burial  on  San  Clemente 
from  that  observed  at  a  previous  time  on  San  Nicolas  Island;  it  being  sin- 
gle graves  occurring  at  short  intervals  in  sand,  without  any  otlier  covering, 
or  partitions.  None  were  found  In  wrappings  covered  with  asphaltum.  As 
on  San  Nicolas,  the  greater  portion  of  our  collection  was  obtained  on  the 
surface  of  the  shell  mounds;  and  here  too  we  found  to  our  sorrow  that 
tiie  larger  utensils,  the  well  worked,  and  often  rare  articles  were  broken 
by  vandals  and  scattered  about.  It  is  said  it  was  done  at  the  request  of 
the  priests  at  the  time  of  annexation  of  the  last  of  the  inhabitants  to 
their  missions;  surely,  it  must  i)e  admitted  the  destruction  was  done  with 
some  design,  for  else  nobody  would  have  taken  the  trouble  of  doing  the 
work  so  thoroughly. 

About  the  southeast  end,  in  the  faces  of  steep  declivities  and  along  the 
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bluffs  of  barrancas,  many  natural  caves  exist  In  the  basaltic  formation, 
some  of  which  liad  served  for  abodes,  as  proven  by  the  abundance  of 
kitchen-middens  which  manifests  itself  for  a  lon^  distance  by  li^ht  shining 
color.  These  caves,  often  difficult  of  access  and  requiring  much  exertion 
in  reaching,  are  now  the  resort  of  sheep,  where  they,  too,  find  protection 
against  the  scorching  sun  during  the  summer,  and  the  rains  in  the  winter. 
The  caves  added  very  little  to  our  collection,  nothing  of  which  was  of 
peculiar  interest. 

From  here  we  sailed  to  Santa  Catalina  Island,  where  we  arrived  about 
the  middle  of  the  month  of  September,  and  remained  two  months. 

We  pitched  our  first  camp  at  our  old  station,  the  Isthmus.  This  locality 
with  its  once  populous  rancheria,  was  prominently  mentioned  in  the  nar- 
ratives of  chroniclers,  since  the  discovery  in  1542.  At  our  previous  short 
visit  the  remains  of  tlie  rancheria  were  readily  found,  but  this  time  we 
8ucceed(>d  also  in  the  discovery  of  the  graves  which  contrii)uted  so  largely 
to  our  treasure.  We  have  also  traced,  I  believe,  the  water  source  men- 
tioned by  Tadre  de  la  Ascencion,  in  Little  Springs,  located  about  two  miles 
and  a  half  to  the  southeast,  by  trail,  no  doubt  the  trail  of  old,  which  still 
leads  pass  some  sites  of  former  huts. 

The  subject  of  the  manufacture  of  pots,  which  I  have  followed  up  dur- 
ing several  years  past,  was  solved  by  the  discovery  of  the  quarries  of  pot- 
stone,  at  Little  Springs,  Pots  Valley,  and  other  localities,  of  tools  and  pots 
in  all  stages  of  finish.  I  consider  this  discovery  the  very  interesting  fea- 
ture of  the  collection  herein  equalled  by  no  one  made  on  this  coast.  My 
observations  thereon  and  the  mode  of  manufacturing  some  other  articles, 
I  give  in  a  special  paper. 

Some  shell  mounds  succumbed  to  the  incroaching  ocean,  as  for  instance 
at  Little  Harbor,  on  the  southwestern  shore,  wiiere  only  the  two  ends  re- 
main, indicating  the  extensive  area  it  formerly  covered ;  another  near  the 
southeast  end  on  the  eastern  shore,  and  one  in  front  of  the  house  of  Mr. 
Whittley,  have  suffered  by  the  action  of  the  ocean,  yet  some  interesting 
results  were  obtained,  especially  at  the  latter  station.  On  tills  island,  too, 
we  found  shell  mounds  in  the  interior,  mostly  located  near  springs,  small 
streams,  passes  and  localities  In  which  pot-stone  was  quarried. 

The  remains  are  in  the  main  like  those  found  on  the  other  island  and 
the  adjoining  mainland,  the  people  of  which  were  no  doubt  of  the  same 
race  and  in  close  connection.  In  striking  variance,  however,  is  a  grooved 
stone  hatchet  exhumed  in  Pots  Valley,  the  only  one  thus  fur  found  on  the 
California  coast,  to  my  knowledge. 

I  cannot  account  for  the  scarce  occurrence  of  the  cooking  pots,  on 
Santa  Catalina  where  they  were  extensively  manufactured,  especially  of 
the  lar^e  ones  so  frequently  found  on  the  southern  California  coast.  This 
singular  fact  seems  to  Invite  us  to  comparison  with  modern  notions  ac- 
cording to  which  the  home  manufacture  is  considered  of  less  value  than 
the  foreign  commodities  received  in  return.  The  scarcity  of  stone  knives 
is  in  part  explained  by  the  absence  of  the  material  of  which  they  consist, 
and  moreover  by  the  adoption  of  knives  made  of  bones,  which  we  fre- 
quently found." 
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After  the  meeting  of  the  Araerican  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Science,  at  Nashville,  I  was  enabled,  by  the  kindness  of 
many  friends,  to  make  very  extensive  explorations  among  the 
mounds  and  old  burial  places  in  Tennessee.  A  large  earth  mound, 
twenty  feet  in  height  by  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  in  diameter, 
was  carefully  opened.  A  large  burial  mound  containing  between 
two  and  three  hundred  graves  was  completely  explored,  and  sev- 
eral small  groups  of  graves  were  also  examined,  all  in  the  vicinity 
of  Nashville.  At  the  same  time  Major  Powell  was  engaged  in 
making  equally  extensive  explorations  in  close  proximity  to  my 
own,  so  that  we  had  the  advantage  of  each  other's  work. 

The  interest  which  was  taken  in  my  work  by  friends  in  Nash- 
ville, and  the  great  kindness  and  liberality  with  which  I  was  every- 
where welcomed,  enabled  me  to  accomplish  very  much  more  than 
would  otherwise  have  been  possible  during  the  month  I  had  for  the 
investigations.  It  is  with  pleasure  that  I  take  this  opportunity  of 
returning  my  thanks  to  the  man}'  who  so  kindly  welcomed  me  and 
gave  me  such  generous  help  ;  and  while  it  is  impossible  to  mention 
all  by  name,  I  must  return  m}'  particular  acknowledgments  to 
Governor  Porter  and  to  Colonel  Gibbs,  the  Secretary  of  State  and 
acting  Governor  during  most  of  the  time  of  mj'  stay  in  the  state ; 
also  to  Dr.  J.  B.  Lindsley,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  M.  Overton,  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Matthews,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hargrove,  Colonel  Cochrane,  Prof. 
Lupton,  Colonel  Morgan,  Dr.  Summers,  General  Thruston,  Mr. 
Edward  Cross,  and  Mr.  Edwin  Curtiss,  to  all  of  whom,  as  well  as 
to  many  other  friends  in  Nashville,  I  was  under  great  obligation. 
To  Miss  Gertrude  Bowling,  the  owner  of  the  large  estate  upon 
which  much  of  my  work  and  that  of  Major  Powell  was  done,  we 
were  much  indebted  for  the  permission  to  make  the  extensive  ex- 
cavations which  we  there  accomplished  with  a  united  force  of  about 
fifty  workmen  during  nearly  two  weeks.  To  the  Proprietor  of  the 
Maxwell  House  and  to  the  Editors  of  the  "  Nashville  American," 
I  am  indebted  for  many  acts  of  kindness. 

On  leaving  Nashville  I  made  arrangements  with  Mr.  Edwin  Cur- 
tiss to  carry  on  the  work  for  some  time,  and  he  visited  several  other 
localities  where  he  was  permitted  to  make  excavations,  particularly 
on  the  farm  of  Mr.  Edmonson,  to  whom  ami  to  Mrs.  Edmonson, 
he  was  placed  under  particular  obligations.  Mr.  Edmonson  also 
gave  to  the  Museum,  through  Mr.  Curtiss,  a  very  large  and  fine 
stone  dagger,  which  was  taken  from  one  of  the  stone  graves  on 
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his  place.  The  continued  work  of  Mr,  Curtiss  resulted  in  obtain- 
injj:  a  larj^e  addition  to  the  collection  of  articles,  especially  of 
pottery  and  of  crania  from  the  ancient  graves.  Leaving  Nash- 
ville, I  accepted  the  kind  invitation  of  Mrs.  Lindsley,  of  Green- 
wood, to  visit  her  and  explore  the  very  interesting  group  of  mounds 
and  earthworks  on  the  Lindsley  estate.  Here  1  was  most  hospit- 
ably entertained  at  the  Greenwood  Seminary,  presided  over  by 
Mrs.  Lindsley,  who  gave  me  ever}'  facility  in  the  prosecution  of 
my  work,  and  with  the  ])ermission  of  her  nephew,  Dr.  Samuel 
Crocket,  the  representative  of  the  present  proprietor  of  that 
portion  of  the  ohl  estate  on  which  the  mounds  are  located,  I 
made,  with  the  assistance  of  a  large  gang  of  negro  workmen,  very 
extensive  explorations  of  the  earthworks,  during  the  following 
week.  To  Mrs.  Henry  Lindsley,  who  was  indefatigable  in  her 
elforts,  and,  with  Mrs.  Putnam,  helped  to  oversee  the  workmen 
and  take  care  of  the  numerous  articles  found,  I  am  under  great 
obligations.  AVhile  to  Dr.  Crocket,  Dr.  Thompson,  Professor 
Buchanan  and  several  other  resiilcnts,  1  was  indebted  for  assis, 
tance  and  for  specimens  collected  in  the  vicinity.  To  Professor 
Buchanan  I  owe  the  opportunity  of  presenting  a  careful  plan  of 
this  interesting  group  of  mounds,  which  will  accompany  the  special 
report  I  am  now  i)reparing.  It  is  sullicient  in  this  place  to  allude 
to  a  few  of  the  more  important  conclusions  to  whioh  I  am  led  by 
these  explorations  in  Tennessee. 

First,  The  people  who  buried  their  dead  in  the  singular  stone 
graves  in  Tennessee,  were  intimately  connected  with,  or  were  of 
the  same  nation  as,  those  whose  dead  were  buried  in  the  mounds 
and  cemeteries  in  Missouri,  Arkansas  and  Illinois,  and  who  made 
the  ])Otterv  of  which  such  a  large  amount  has  been  taken  from  the 
burial  places  in  those  states.  This  is  shown  by  the  similarit}'  of 
the  crania,  b}'  the  identity  in  material,  patterns,  and  finish  of  the 
pottery,  and  by  the  shell  carvings,  etc. 

/Second,  This  people  sometimes  buried  the  dead  in  cemeteries 
extending  over  large  areas,  and  sometimes  in  mountls,  but  always, 
in  this  section  of  Tennessee,  in  graves  made  by  placing  slabs  of 
stone  so  as  to  form  a  well  made  stone  cist  or  cotlin.  The  burial 
mounds  are  here  formed  by  the  accumulation  of  these  stone  graves 
in  irregular  tiers. 

lliird,  AVhat  have  been  called  the  graves  of  pygmies,  as  al- 
ready shown  by  others,  especially  by  Professor  Jones,  are  simply 
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the  graves  of  chiMren,  or  of  persons  whose  bones  have  been  re- 
moved from  a  former  grave  and  re-buried  in  a  small  grave. 

Fourth.  The  examination  of  tlie  mounds  at  Greenwood,  near 
Lebanon,  which  were  inside  an  eartii  eml)ankment  enclosing  an 
area  of  several  acres,  proves  conclusively  that  in  this  case  (and  by 
inference  in  all  other  similar  earthworks  of  which  several  have 
been  described  in  the  state),  the  earthwork  with  its  ditch  was  the 
remnant  of  a  protecting  wall  about  a  village,  inside  which  the 
houses  of  the  peoi)le  were  built,  and  their  dead  buried.  Also  that 
the  large  mound.^  similar  to  the  one  in  this  enclosure  (which  is  15 
feet  high  by  about  150  feet  in  diameter)  were  for  some  purpose 
other  than  that  of  burial ;  possibly  connected  with  the  religious 
rites  or  superstitions  of  the  people,  or  the  erection  of  a  particular 
buihling,  as  shown  by  the  fact  that  before  this  large  mound  was 
erected  a  very  extensive  Hre  had  been  built  upon  the  surface,  over 
which  the  mound  was  raised  ;  while  the  remains  of  burnt  bones  and 
other  evidences  of  a  feast  were  apparent:  also  from  the  remains  of 
a  stake  of  red  ce<lar.  Again,  after  the  mound  had  been  erected  to 
the  height  of  seven  feet,  another  similar  and  extensive  fu'e  had  ex- 
isted, leaving  the  same  evidences  of  burnt  bones,  etc.,  with  the  ad- 
dition of  burnt  corn-cobs.  The  mound  had  then  been  completed, 
and  my  removal  of  probably  about  one-third  of  it  did  not  reveal 
any  evidence  of  its  having  been  used  for  burial  or  for  an  ordi- 
nary dwelling,  though  it  is  very  likely  to  have  been  the  location 
of  some  important  building,  and  the  extensive  fires,  which  had 
twice  nearly  covered  its  whole  area,  might  have  been  owing  to 
the  destruction  of  such  a  building  by  fire. 

Fifth,  The  houses  of  the  people  were  circular  in  outline,  from 
fifteen  to  forty  I'm^i  in  diameter,  ami  probably  made  entirely  of  poles 
covered  with  mud,  mats  or  skins,  as  their  decay  has  left  simpl}'  a 
ring  of  rich  black  earth,  mixed  with  refuse  consisting  of  bones, 
broken  pottery,  etc. 

Sixth,  In  the  Greenwood  enclosure  the  children  were  always 
buried  within  the  house,  while  the  graves  of  the  adults  were  to- 
gether, forming  a  low  mound. 

JSennith.  This  nation,  known  as  the  Stone  Grave  people  in  Ten- 
nessee, an«l  the  M«)und  Builders  in  Missouri,  were  advanced  in  the 
primitive  arts,  and  probably  cultivated  the  land  to  some  extent. 
Of  all  the  people  of  America,  east  of  the  region  of  the  Pueblo  race 
of  New  Mexico,  they  were  the  farthest  advanced  in  the  ceramic 
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art,  and  were  good  workers  in  and  carvers  of  stone  and  shell. 
Judging  by  their  earthworks,  tliey  were  not  so  nuinerous  a  people 
as  the  Mound  Builders  of  the  Ohio  valley.  Judged  by  their  works 
in  pottery,  their  carvings  in  shell  and  stone,  and  their  chipped 
implements  of  stone,  they  were  in  a  period  of  development  cor- 
responding with  that  of  their  neighbors  on  the  Ohio.  They  did 
not  burn  their  dead,  as  was  undoubtedly  the  custom  to  some  ex- 
tent among  the  Ohio  ^lound  Builders.  The}'  were  workers  in 
copper  which  they  nmst  have  obtained  by  trade  or  by  long  excur- 
sions. They  also  had  shells  from  the  Gulf  or  southeastern  coast, 
and  used  them  very  extensively  in  the  manufacture  of  beads  and 
ornaments.  They  also  understood!  the  mellKxi  of  perforating 
pearls,  of  which  seven  were  found  in  the  grave  of  a  child.  To  their 
children  they  were  cvidentl}-  attached,  as  exemplitied  by  the  care 
with  which  they  were  buried  within  the  house,  and  the  value  of 
the  articles  i)laced  with  them. 

Eifjhth,  The  Stone  Grave  people  of  Tennessee,  judging  b}'  the 
entire  absence  of  articles  of  European  make  in  the  hundreds  of 
graves  that  have  been  opened,  never  came  in  contact  with  the 
white  man. 

The  i)eople  may  have  been  the  ancestors  of  some  of  the  nu- 
merous Southern  nations  that  existed  at  the  time  of  the  discovery 
of  the  country ;  as  suggested  by  the  similarity  in  the  customs 
given  in  the  early  accounts  of  the  Southern  tribes  having  a 
similar  geographical  distribution,  further  than  this  there  is  nothing 
by  which  to  prove  the  identity  of  the  Stone  Grave  people  with  any 
of  the  Southern  tribes  known  to  history,  though  it  is  probable 
that  in  some  of  them  their  descemlants  existed. 

In  concluding  this  report  I  have  the  pleasure  of  presenting  a 
second  paper  of  the  important  series  on  the  Ancient  Mexicans,  by 
Mr.  Bandelicr. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

F.  W.  Putnam,  • 

Curator  Peabody  Museum. 
Cambridge,  Mass.,  Feb.  18, 1878. 
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Additions  to  the  Masetim, 

11075.  Necklace  of  a  medicine  man  from  Alaska.  —  Collected  I>y  Lieut. 
Bklkxap,  U.  S.  N.,  ami  presented  by  Prof.  CiiAULKd  E.  Munuoe, 
Annapolis,  Md. 

11076.  Coat  of  chain  armor  from  Japan. —  Collected  by  Mr.  Joskpu 
IIk.co,  of  Hiogo,  Japan,  and  presented  by  Mr.  Thomas  G.  Cakv,  Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 

11077.  Stone  axe  found  near  the  old  Fort  on  Putnam  Avenue,  Cam- 
brid^je.— Presented  by  Mr.  Thomas  G.  Caky,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

11078.  Fragments  of  crania  from  the  banks  of  the  Tennessee  River 
near  Chattanooga,  Teun. —  Collected  and  presented  by  Mr.  F.  A.  Stuatton, 
Chattanooga. 

11071>.  An  animal  shaped  stone  pan,  usually  called  ''Metute,*' fkrom  a 
grave  in  Chiriqui,  Panama.  This  pan  is  perfectly  horizontal,  stands  upon 
four  animal  shaped  legs,  is  117'"'".  high,  and  to  it  is  attached  the  head  and 
tail  representing  a  panther.  The  legs,  head  and  tail,  which  is  curved 
over  and  joined  to  the  right  hind  foot,  are  all  ornamented  with  geometrical 
figures  and  dots.  The  outside  of  the  four  upriglit  sides  of  the  pan  or 
body  of  the  animal  is  similarly  ornamented.  The  pan  itself  is  a  paral- 
lelogram 214'""«.  long,  185  broad,  and  20  deep  at  the  centre.  The  sidea 
are  thin  at  the  top,  wider  towards  the  base  and  gradually  curve  into  the 
bottom  which  deepens  towards  the  centre. —  Collected  and  presented  by 
Commodore  Foxhall  A.  Paukkk,  U.  8.  Navy. 

11080.  Human  head,  carved  from  dolerite  and  covered  with  two  coats 
of  paint,  the  inner  one  red  and  the  outer,  black.  The  figure  represents 
the  head  and  neck  of  a  man,  and  around  it  the  skin  of  a  puma,  or  **  Amer- 
ican lion"  is  so  arranged  that  the  upper  Jaw  of  the  animal  rests  on  the 
forehead  of  the  human  face.  A  pendant  hangs  from  the  top  of  the  head 
down  to  the  shoulder  Just  behind  the  left  ear.*— Found  in  a  cave  near 
Acapulco,  by  Dr.  Shakp,  about  185G,  and  presented  by  Commodore  Fox- 
hall  A.  Paukkr,  U.  S.  Navy. 

11081—11082.  Chinese  calculating  machine  and  a  set  of  Japanese 
chessmen,  with  a  book  of  games. —  Collected  and  presented  by  Mr.  Thomas 
G.  Caky,  Cambridge. 

iThis  intcrcrttini?  sculpture  has  been  described  by  the  Carntor  in  the  Itulletin  of 
the  E»t(cx  IiiBtiliite  lur  1S77. 
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11083—11193.  A  collection  of  coins  and  medals  from  China,  Corcaand 
Japan,  but  clilefly  from  ihc  former  conntry.  Tlioy  wore  issued  at  various 
dales  and  under  different  dynasties,  raui^ln;;  from  the  3d  century  B.  C. 
under  the  Ilan  Dynasty,  to  that  of  Ta  Sin;;  in  the  year  IHoO  of  the  Chris- 
tian era.  Tlie  inscriptions  on  some  of  the  Temple  Medals  are  expressive  ; 
for  instance,  on  one  we  And  the  le«jrend  •*  Drive  olf  evil  thou;i:hts,"  on 
another  *•  Peace  and  Tranquility,  to^etlier  enjoy." — (Collected  by  William 
C.  llt'XTKKof  Canton,  China,  and  presented  by  Mr.  Pkkcival  L.  Evkkktt, 
Boston,  Mass. 

1  illM—  11240.  A  collection  of  pottery  from  tlio  mounds  in  southeastern 
Missouri,  consisting  of  most  of  the  well-known  forms  that  have  ;i^lveu  to 
the  pottery  of  that  re;;i«)n  its  distinctive  character.  Many  of  these  were 
llgurttl  and  fully  described  In  the  Kighth  Kepori  of  the  Museum,  to  which 
the  reader  is  referred.  —  Bv  rrnciiAsK. 

11217  —  1124S.  Rude  stone  implements  and  specimens  of  natural  frac- 
ture from  the  gravel  near  Trenton,  N.  J  — Collected  and  presented  by  Dr. 
C.  C  AinioTT,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

11241) — 11250.  Human  cranium  and  bones  found  with  it,  probably 
Indian,  from  a  grave  at  Peter's  Falls,  West  Andover,  Mass.  —  By  J'i'Ucilvsk, 

11251.     Photograph  of  the  f«)ot  of  a  Chinese  lady,  artificially  deformed. 

—  Presented  bv  Col.  Tiieodouk  Lv.max.  Boston. 

112.>2.  Human  cranium  from  a  mound  near  Lvnxville,  Wisconsin. — 
Collected  by  Judge  Sami'KL  Mihdock  and  presented  by  Mr.  B.  W. 
Pt'TXAM,  Jamaica  Plain,  Mass. 

11253  — 11201.  A  drum,  models  of  haithtrkns  with  one  and  three  holes, 
parka  of  reindeer  skin,  fur  coats,  with  and  without  hoods,  boots  of  seal 
skin,  a  throwing  stick  and  a  spear,  all  from  the  Pribiloff  Islands. —  Bv 

PlRCHASK. 

112j;2—  11203.  A  wooden  mask  from  British  Columbia  and  stone 
arrowheads  from  Cotult,  Mass.— Presented  by  Mr.  IIolmk^  Hincklev, 
Boston,  Mass. 

11201 —  11200.     Rude  stone  implements  from  the  gravel  of  New  Jersey. 

—  Collected  and  presented  by  Dr.  C.  C.  AniunT,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

11207.  Sketches  of  the  metiiods  of  silk  production,  from  China. — 
Presented  by  Mr.  Thomas  G.  Cauy,  (.\*unbrldge,  Mass. 

11208 —  11278.  Ilammerstone,  muUcr,  grooved  stone  axe  and  fragments 
of  ornamented  pottery  from  (.'umberland  Gap,  Tennessee;  pyrites  and 
mica  from  an  Indian  grave,  stone  lined,  in  Lee  County,  Va.,  collected  by 
Mr.  Chahlks  B.  Johnson,  of  Gibson's  Station,  Lee  County,  Virginia; 
burnt  bones,  flint  chips  and  br(»ken  arrowheads  and  a  hannnerstone  from 
Turner's  Mound,  Bell  Co.,  Ky, ;  fragment  of  a  tube  of  steatite  from  Clai- 
borne Co.,  Tennessee. —  Explorations  of  Mr.  Lucncx  Cauk,  conducted  for 
the  Museum. 

11271) — 11280.  Rude  stone  implements  from  the  Xew  Jersey  gravel. — 
Collected  and  presented  by  Dr.  C.  C    .XnnoiT,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

112S1.  Stone  implement  from  Newburyport,  Mass. —  Collected  and 
presented  by  Mr.  Ali-kkd  ()«ici< »«»;»,  Newbury |)ort. 

112b2.     Photographs  of  the  *'  Gass  Tablets,"  the  originals  of  which  were 
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found  by  the  Rev.  J.  Gass  in  a  mound  near  Davenport,  Iowa.— By  Pun- 

CIIA8K. 

11283.  A  mummied  flsli,  ^fura•na  flaromarginata  Riippell,  from  Egypt. 
—  Presented  by  Dr.  John  Dixwklu  Boston,  Mass. 

11284—11321.  Kude  stone  Implements  from  the  i^ravel;  stone  arrow- 
heads, spearpoints,  knives,  drills,  serapers,  sinkers,  chips  and  unllnished 
implements  from  tlie  surface  near  Trenton,  X.  J. —  Collected  and  pre- 
sented by  Dr.  ('.  C.  A«m)rr,  Trenton. 

11322  —  1 1333.  Stone  arrowheads,  spearpolnts  and  knives,  a  perforated 
stone,  and  a  stone  tube,  probably  a  pipe,  from  Lawrence,  Mass. ;  a  metal 
button  ft)und  with  cranium  No.  11241),  at  Peter's  Kails,  West  Andover, 
Mass. ;   an  Indian  pipe  made  of  wood,  from  tiie  llocky  Mountains. —  By 

Pl'Kt'IIASK. 

11334—11337.  Four  human  bodies  from  Ancon,  Peru.— Collected  In 
1»75  by  Mr.  S.  W.  Gakman  and  presented  by  Mr.  Ai.kxandku  Agassiz, 
Canibri<l':e,  Mass. 

113;'.8— 113(51.  Calvaria  and  human  bones  from  Haunted  Cave,  Edmon- 
son Co.,  Ky.,  from  rock  bouse  near  Hardinsbur;;l),  Ky.,  and  from  mound  in 
Bell  Co..  Ky. ;  fragments  of  pottery,  stone  Hakes  and  arrowheads  from 
the  banks  of  the  Ohio  lllver.— Collected  by  Prof.  N.  S.  Siialkr  and 
LrciKX  Cahii,  and  deposited  by  the  Kkntucky  Gkological  Suuvey, 
N.  S.  SiiALKU,  Director. 

11302—11370.  Frairments  of  crania  and  pottery  and  shells  from  caves 
in  Lee  County,  Virginia,  and  Claiborne  County,  Tennessee;  fragment  of 
copper  l)and,  from  a  grave  near  Gibson's  Station,  Lee  County,  Va.,  col- 
lected by  Mr.  Ciiaki.ks  B.  Johnson-  of  that  place;  fragment  of  cranium 
showing  tliree  fractures  from  Haunted  Cave,  Kdnion.son  County,  K}'. ; 
stone  arrowheail  and  animal  btiues  from  a  mound  in  Bell  Co.,  Ky. ;  a 
worked  l)one  somewhat  charn-d,  and  a  Hint  arrowhead  from  near  Pleasant 
Hill,  Ky..  collected  by  Miss  Pai'mna  BnvANr  of  that  place.— Explorations 
of  Mr.  Li'ciKN  Cauu,  conducted  f<u*  the  Museum. 

11377 — 11378.  Charreil  Indian  corn  and  a  piece  of  the  antler  of  a  deer 
from  the  Ely  mound,  near  Kose  Hill,  Lee  Co.,  Va. — Collected  by  Mr.  W.M. 
]*.  Balks  an<l  presented  by  the  Uev.  S.  B.  Campbell  of  that  place. 

11371)^11383.  Sketches  of  scenes  in  Tokio,  of  wrestlers,  llshes,  birds, 
flowers  and  animals  from  Japan. — Collected  by  Mr.  Joskph  Hkco  and  pre- 
sented l)y  the  MrsKi'M  of  CoMrAUATivK  Zooloc.y,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

1KW4— 11387.  Sketches  of  hawking,  of  foreigners  and  their  customs, 
andofilillerentsulyects  and  scenes,  some  colored,  from  Japan. — Collected 
by  Mr.  JosK.rii  Hkco,  of  II logo,  Japan  and  presented  by  Mr.  Thomas  G. 
Caiiy,  Cambridge,  Ma.ss. 

IKjS?*.  Kude  .**tone  Implement  from  the  New  Jersey  gravel.— From  ex- 
plorations conducted  for  the  Museum,  by  Dr.  C.  C.  Ahhott. 

113S'J — 11450.  Earthen  j)ots  for  cooking  and  fragments  of  pottery, 
plain  and  ornamented,  some  in  color>;  stone  drills,  celts,  scrapers,  arrow- 
heads, spearpolnts,  disks,  pestles  and  nictates;  hannner  and  slickstoncs 
and  a  rude  stone  axe,  with  chips  and  untlnished  implements  also  of  stoue; 
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chips  ami  cores  of  obslilian,  and  bone  awls,  from  a  mound  near  St. 
Georujo,  Utah;  specimen  of  salt  from  a  mine  one  hundred  miles  south  of 
St.  Gcorjre,  worked  by  the  Pah-Ute  Indians;  seeds  anil  plants  used  as 
food,  or  meilk'ine,  or  in  the  domestic  arts  by  the  same  Indians. —  Explora- 
tions of  Dr.  E.  Palmkk,  conducted  for  the  Museum. 

IHril.  Frajjment  of  a  carved  stone  from  Newburyport,  Mass. — Col- 
lected and  i)resented  by  Mr.  Natiiamkl  Littlk  of  that  place. 

11*52.  Skull  of  a  Yankton  Sioux  Indian. —  Presented  by  the  Army 
Mkhical  MrsKi'M,  Washin^rton. 

IU53— 114G2.  Ilammerstonos,  flat,  round,  and  oval;  spearpoints,  ar- 
rowheads and  scrapers  of  stone  from  Heading,  Penn. — Collected  and  pre- 
sented by  Mr.  A.  F.  BicitLiN,  Headin<;,  Pa. 

114<J3 — 114<>5.  GroDYi'd  stone  axes  and  a  stone  knife  from  Maryland. — 
Collected  and  presented  by  Prof.  Ciiarlks  K.  Munkok,  Annapolis,  Md. 

1 14(JJ>.  Photo;xraph  of  stone  implements.— Presented  by  Mr.  II.  L.  Kllio, 
Lebanon  Co.,  IVnn. 

114<;7.  Photograph  of  a  cranium,  imperfbct,  from  a  mound  near  Iowa 
City.  Iowa. — Presented  by  Prof.  Fkaxcis  E.  Numikk,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

114<>8.  Six  grooved  stone  hammers  from  Ontonagon,  Lake  Superior. — 
Presented  by  Mr.  Alkxandkk  Aoassiz,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

11409 — 11484.  Stone  disks,  one  of  them  bi-concave  and  8C  mm.  thick; 
hammerstones,  oval  and  round,  witli  and  without  finger  pits;  stone  muller, 
pestle  and  celts,  and  one  small  grooved  stone  from  Marion  Co.,  Teiin. ; 
stone  hoe  and  piece  of  hematite  from  Jackson  Co.,  Alabama.— By  Puit- 

CIIASK. 

114*<o — 11480.  Stone  pipe  with  animal  head  carved  on  it,  and  a  carved 
and  perforated  polished  stone  ornament  from  Bales*  Mills,  Lee  County, 
Va. —  ('olle<'ted  and  presented  by  Mr.  .1.  II.  Balks,  Bales*  Mills,  Va. 

11487 — ll.")05. —  Fragments  of  pottery;  bone  awls;  stone  nmller,  disks, 
knives,  arrowi:eads,  and  spearpoints  of  dift'erent  ))atterns  from  Lee 
County,  Virginia. —  Collected  and  presented  by  Mr.  Cuahlks  B.  Johnson, 
Glb.'*on\s  Station,  Lee  County,  Va. 

11  GOO — 11535. —  Grooved  axes  of  stone  and  hematite;  stone  celts,  disks, 
hoes,  scraiiers,  drills,  spean>oiuts  and  arrow^heads  from  Gasconade  County, 
Missouri.—  By  Pukciiask. 

11530.  Small  earthen  cone,  perforated,  found  in  Athens,  Greece,  near 
the  ohl  wall.  — Collected  ami  presented  by  Prof.  Clemknt  L.  S.mitii, 
Cambridge.  Mass. 

11537 — 1 1011.  Large  oval  flint  implements  found,  in  a  deposit  with  one 
thousand  others,  while  digging  a  cellar  on  Main  St.,  Beardstown,  IlIinoLs, 
and  described  by  Dr.  J.  F.  Sxyokk,  in  '•  Report  of  the  Smithsonian  Institu- 
tion **  for  1870,  p.  438 ;  rude  stone  Implement  from  the  gravel ;  grooved 
stone  axes ;  celts,  pestles,  hammerstones,  round  and  oval,  slickstones, 
hoes,  ilrllls,  knives,  scrapers,  arrowheads  and  spearpoints  from  the  surface 
near  Trenton,  N.  J.;  Ilsh  .spears  from  Croswell's  creek,  Burlington  Co., 
X.  J. ;  human  face  carved  on  stone  from  an  Indian  burial  ground  near 
Viucentown,  Ocean  Co.,  N.  J.;  rude  flint  implements  from  Jettersonville, 
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Indiana,  collcctcil  by  Mr.  Orlando  IIobbs;  rude  flint  spearpolnt,  one  of 
a  deposit  of  forty,  found  three  feet  below  tiie  surfaee  in  Isle  of  Wi;rlit 
County,  Va.,  l>y  Mr.  C.  IJ.  IIaydkn,  of  that  county. —  Presented  by  Dr. 
C.  C.  AiiuoTT  of  Trenton,  New  Jersey. 

Iir>l2— IIGIO.  Kudc  and  brolten  stone  implementfl  from  Keadin<r,  Pa.; 
Indian  corn,  a  spindle,  ball  of  thread,  and  a  wooden  implement  from 
graves  at  Ancon,  Peru. —  Presented  by  A.  F.  Br.ituN,  Keadin;^,  Pa. 

11G20 — 11G23.  Three  grooved  stone  axes  and  a  stone  celt  from  Brook- 
ville,  Jndiain. —  Presented  by  Dr.  John  Dixwki.l,  Boston,  Mass. 

IKIiU — 11(;.'>9.  War  club,  snow  shoes,  necklace  of  beads  and  bear 
claws,  an  iron  tomahawk,  and  a  pipe  of  the  modern  Indians;  sash  from 
Mexico;  necklace  of  beetle's  wiu'jfs  from  Brazil;  clubs  from  Guiana,  S. 
America;  clubs,  paihiles,  spears,  shark's  tooth  da*(ger,  stone  axe  mounted, 
the  handle  exqul>itciy -carved,  an<l  other  articles,  also  ornamented,  frum 
South  Sea  Islands;  boomerani;  and  waddy  from  Australia;  bow  and  iron 
pointed  arrows  from  China;  Ghoorka  *'kookery*'  from  Ilindostan;  Malay 
Creese;  wooden  pillow,  knob  kerrie,  necklace  of  beads,  and  neeiUe  with 
leather  sheath  or  case  probably  from  Africa;  water  jar  from  the  Western 
Islands,  bow  and  wooden  pointed  arrows  probably  from  the  Pacific  Islands. 
—  Presented  by  Mrs.  John  Dixwkll,  Boston,  Mass. 

llJlCO — llODl.  Karthen  burial  vases  and  toys,  niade  of  same  pattern; 
earthen  bowls  and  vases  of  dilVerent  colored  clays,  ornamented  in  colors, 
some  with  grotesipie  human  faces ;  fragments  of  pottery ;  broken  stone 
implements,  and  beads  of  shell,  potter.v  and  jade,  etc.  from  Omotepec 
Island,  Lake  Nicaragua. —  Collected  by  Dr.  Bransford,  U.  S.  Xavy,  and 
presented  by  the  Smithsonian  Institution. 

lUVyj.  Tappa  Cloth  from  Pitcairn's  Island.— Collected  by  Capt.  J.  S. 
Knowlks,  of  San  Francisco,  and  presented  by  Mrs.  Li-cien  Caiik, 
Cambridge. 

1101)3 — 11700.  Kight  earthen  jars,  some  in  human  form  and  others 
with  animal  and  human  heads  only,  from  the  burial  places  in  southeastern 
Missouri.—  By  Pi'iiciiask. 

1I7U1.  Bowl  ornamented  with  red  and  black  bands,  made  in  the  interior 
of  Mexico,  about  ninety  leagues  from  Acapulco. —  Presented  by  Prof.  O. 
C.  Maksii,  New  Haven. 

11702  —  11703.  Stone  arrowheads  from  I^mgwood,  Fauquier  County, 
Virginia. —  Collected  by  Miss  Salue  Hook  and  presented  by  Mr.  Hlgh 
Thomas  Dovolas,  Catletts  Station,  Va. 

11704  — 11701).  Ponchos,  scarf  and  blankets  made  from  the  fleece  of 
the  vicuna,  alpaca  and  connnon  sheep,  by  the  modern  Ayinara  Indians, 
near  Puno,  Peru. —  By  Pi'uchask. 

11710 —  117<I3. —  Stone  pipe  on  which  is  carved  the  likeness  of  an  animal 
and  Imman  flgurC'*,  from  Koekford,  Illinois,  collected  by  Mr.  F.  Ay. 
Kimball,  of  that  place;  polished  slick  stone,  six  stone  celts,  and  Ave 
grooved  stone  axes,  one  of  them  very  small  and  one  highh'  polished; 
hammerstones  grooved  and  plain,  round  and  oval,  with  and  without  tlngcr 
pits;  stone  mullers,  pestles,  spearpolnts,  scrapers,  knives,  arrowheads, 
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chips  aiicl  cores  oiul  impli'meiits,  or  worked  stones  of  iiuhnown  use,  some 
jii-rrunitfd {  nil  iiii(liilsht.'il  cnrvuil  stone,  bii'il  xhnpc;  ruile  Htonc  liiiple- 
iiiviiix  rroiu  tlic  lalus  at  tiic  foot  of  tbe  ffravvl  blulf;  rrngiiiciiis  of  pottery 
and  two  curllicn  potH  or  tlic  same  kind  of  elny  and  (icncrul  style  or  work- 
niiniNliip  118  those  found  Iti  tlie  mounds  of  soul lieus torn  Missouri,  nil  Itoiu 
Tn-nlou,  N.  J. —  From  rusearcbt^s  (conducted  for  the  UuDVuiii,  by  Ur.  C. 
C.  A  nil.  ITT. 

117*11—11770.  Grooved  stone  aso;  fragment  of  npippstem  of  clny;  stouo 
aiTowlicnds,  spenrpolnls  nnd  broken  iiml  anAnlshed  ituplL-munls  of  snmc 
mnti'rhd  from  Trcitt^)]!,  N.  J. —  Colleeted  and  prusuiiteU  by  Master  Ricii- 
AKn  M.  Aiiiifirr  uf  Truulon,  N'.  J. 

11771  — 1I7SI3.  Arrowhead  and  broken  implements  of  stone;  stone 
celt,  disk,  mid  worked  stoiiL-s,  some  poli.slied,  some  grooved  uud  otlicrs 
pt^'foriitud ;  A  piece  of  (Viirked  coat,  rri^inentH  of  pottery,  eoliimelln  of 
elieil.  liuiie  liii|ilemeiitn,  mid  a  Mniall  stone  pijie  from  the  bauliH  of  the 
Tennessee  l{iver;  nrrowlieads,  sjiearpolnts  and  knives  of  niut  from 
Clieivikee  Co.,  N.  0.— »y  iViicinsB. 

IlTilt  —  IIT'JS.  DiKciiidid  stone  from  a  mound  near  Carthnjro,  Alabama, 
found  111  an  earthen  pot  now  prenurved  in  Ihe  National  Museinu  at  Wnsh- 
ington  and  a  plummet-shaped  lm|)iemeut  nli>o  nroiii  a  mound  lu  Aluhaina. 
—  C'lilliTted  and  presentnt  by  I'nif.  X.  T.  LrrrctN,  of  Nasbville,  Tenu. 

1170i;.  A  .small  ball  of  beinnilte,  fVoin  Tennessee.— Tresented  by  the 
Editors  of  the  Xnsiivillc  Amerieail. 

li71>T  — IlKUO.  Flint  kitife;  perforated  sbcll,  and  shell  beads.— Col- 
Ircled  ijy  ilt.  E.  Ciirtiss,  from  a  cave  on  the  Ciiiiiberlaiid  Itlver,  and 
presenteil  by  Gen,  G.  1'.  Tiinisrojj,  KahUville,  Teunessee. 

IIMOI— Ornameiiled  sliell  disk  with  scalloped  cd^ex  team  Sashvlllo, 
Tennessee. —  Colltctud  mid  iii-eMeiite<l  by  Col.  J.  1).  Miiihux  of  that  city. 

IISU:!  —  II803.  Fi'a;:iiient  of  pottery,  and  a  spcarpolnt  of  flint  rroin 
Falls  iif  the  Ubio. —  Cullec-ted  and  presented  by  ]{.  8.  ItouKiiTSON,  Esq., 
Fort  Wayne,  Indiana. 

11^01.  .Small  Implement  of  hematite,  hemls|iherleal  in  i^hape,  Nash- 
ville, Touiiessee,  near  I^ve  Mound. —  Collected  and  presented  by  Mr. 
TiioMAs  B.  U*I.U)U,  Ka>h>llle. 

llMDii— 11807.  Scraper,  spearpoiut  and  knife  of  Hint  from  Lebanon, 
Tennessee. — Collected  and  presented  by  Mi'.  Stkpiiex  Simms.  Lebanon. 

llHOd— 11(113.  Earthen  [Kit  witli  two  handles,  animal  bones,  sliell  of 
Busycon,  fraKmeuls  of  pottery  and  human  cranium  from  a  c:ive  near 
Home,  Tenu. —  Colkcteil  and  presented  by  Di.  J.  L.  TifO)ii>soN,  Lebanon, 
Tenn. 

11811.  Skull  of  a  Comanche  Indian.- rrcaented  by  Dr.  T.O.SuJiMEBS, 
Kashville,  Tenu. 

,11.H13  — llSlfi.  Skull  and  a  stone  celt  from  Mr.  Overton's  Fnnn,  six 
miles  from  Nashville,  Tennessee. —  Presented  by  Mrs.  Jons  M.  Ovbhton, 
of  tliat  city, 

11S17  — 11H13.  SlicUdisk,  arrowiiend  of  Hint,  and  adiscoidal  stone  of 
quiii'tx,  from  a  stone  j-ravc  on  Mr.  Overton's  Farm,  six  iiiilcs  from  Nnsli- 
Tllle,  Tenu.—  Collected  and  presented  by  Mr.  Ei>wiKD  Cross,  Nashville. 
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11820—11823.  Skull,  fragment  of  pottery  anil  stone  knife,  drill, 
scraper  ami  arrowhoatls  from  a  fleUl  near  Love  Mound,  near  yasliville, 
Tenu.— Collected  and  presented  by  Major  J.  II.  Cociiraxk,  Nashville, 
Tenn. 

11824.  Skull  from- stone  graves  on  the  site  of  Fort  Zollicoffer,  Nash- 
ville, Tenn. —  Collected  and  presented  by  R.  S.  Robkktson,  Esq.,  Fort 
Wayne,  Indiana. 

1 1825  —  1 1828.  Fragments  of  crania  and  an  under  jaw,  shells  and  pieces 
of  pottery  from  stone  graves  on  the  site  of  Furt  Zollicoffer,  Nashville, 
Tenn. —  Collected  and  presented  by  Mr.  II.  N.  KrsT,  Chicago,  111. 

11829 — 12102.  Collection  of  human  remains,  pottery,  implements  and 
ornaments  of  stone,  bone,  shell,  etc.,  etc.,  from  mounds  and  stone  graves 
in  Tennessee. — Explorations  of  the  Curator,  for  the  details  of  which  see 
special  report. 

12103—12277.  A  collection  of  articles  in  use  amons  the  Pah  Ute  Indi- 
ans, including  hair  brush;  rabbit  net  and  sticks  used  in  stretching  it;  a 
cradle  board;  water  jar  made  of  basket  work  and  lined  with  pine  gum; 
ba.skets  of  dilferent  shapes  and  patterns,  some  of  them  in  the  form  of 
bowls  are  water  tight  and  used  in  cooking,  others  with  fans  attached  are 
worn  on  the  back  and  used  iu  gathering  seeds ;  hats  and  sandals  of  the 
same  material;  paint,  bows,  and  arrows  with  wooden,  stone  and  iron 
points;  nictates  and  grinding  stones;  earthen  cooking  pots;  a  bed  made 
of  strips  of  juniper  bark;  spoon  made  of  horn;  and  seeds  and  plants  used 
as  food  or  medicine.  An  earthen  pot  filled  with  strings;  cooking  stone, 
corn  cobs,  pine  nuts  and  roasted  agave,  fragments  of  pottery,  small 
earthen  jug,  small  basket  and  a  shovel  made  from  the  horn  of  a  mountain 
sheep  and  mounted  on  a  long  wooden  handle  from  a  cave  near  Johnson, 
Kane  County,  Utah;  earthen  bowls  of  colored  pottery  and  fragments  and 
disks  of  the  same ;  bone  awl ;  red,  white  and  yellow  paint;  shell  ornament ; 
arrowheads  of  chalcedony;  obsidian  cores  and  chips;  animal  and  human 
bones;  metate;  plain  earthen  cooking  pot,  from  mound  near  St.  George, 
Southern  Utah;  earthen  pots  and  bowls,  said  to  have  been  found  south  of 
Santa  Fe,  New  Mexico,  purchased  from  Mr.  J.  L.  Bakfoot,  Salt  Lake 
City;  also  a  collection  from  mounds  at  Taragoonah  and  Payson,  Utah. 
—  Explorations  of  Dr.  E.  Palmkk,  conducted  for  the  Museum.* 

12278.  Stone  celt  from  Davidson  County,  Tennessee. —  Presented  by 
Mr.  Cr.AiJKXCK  L.  Godsiiall,  Nashville. 

12279.  St(mc  mask  from  Palen(|ue,  Yucatan. —  Collected  by  Hon.  J.  R. 
PoiXhicTT  and  presented  by  A.mkuican  Acai)k.my  of  Arts  and  Sciences, 
Boston. 

*  111  his  notes  on  this  collection  Dr.  Palmer  snys :  "  The  Pah  Vto  InrliunR  of  to-(l:iy  no 
longer  make  any  pottery,  .some  time  fince  1  porMiaded  an  old  bquaw  to  reproduce 
frtim  memory  a  cooking  pot  (Miiticiim  No.  UUS)  such  at  \va8  formerly  manufactured  and 
in  use  amon^  tlitm,  and  I'orwanled  it  to  you.  By  comparing  it  with  No.  121.U  (of  whieh 
it  is  a  feeble  imitation  in  miniature),  you  will  see  how  very  inferior  it  l»  in  4uallty  and 
workni.'mKliip,  tliuH  showing  how  soou  former  arts  arc  forgotten  when  once  they  have 
ccAbed  to  be  of  Uuily  practice." 
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I2:;S0.  An  iiiscribeil  stone  from  near  Qiiisliaaronl,  Peru.— Collected 
ami  [)n<Keiite(l  by  Ht.  Euwaiiii  A.  Flint,  Boxton. 

I2:.>HI.  IIuilu  Imiilcmcnt  rrom  tlic  }i;rnve1  on  Dccon's  Tarm  near  Trenton, 
K.  J.— Ci)llecleil  anil  preseiiteil  bj  Ur.  C.  C.  Auiiott. 

122HL'— 12383,  Cluba  ninile  of  grooveil  HtoiieM,  wKh  hoodies  altaehcd, 
MiHlerii  Siuux  Iiiillan. —  Colleuted  and  presented  tiy  Mr.  J.  A.  Allen, 
Cni[i1ir1d(;e,  MaHfi. 

122't4.  Fan  from  tlic  Ilnivalnn  Islands. —  Collected  and  presented  by 
Mr.  J.  Q.  A.  JiiiiNNON,  of  Caiiiljrhl^,  Muss. 

12i'is:i— r.>28G.  Scraper  and  broken  Implements  of  fltnl  from  i^edallo, 
Missouri,— CoUeeled  by  Mr.  1'.  A.  .Sampsum  and  presented  by  ])r,  C.  C. 
AliiioiT,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

I1'J«7— 122i)t.  .Stone  eelts  from  Swanton,  Vi,,  slidl  and  copper  beads 
from  lli^ligute,  Vt.,  collectt-il  by  the  late  I'ror.  J.  It.  Pkuby;  etime  Imple- 
ments from  Ceara,  Brazil. —  I'reaented  by  the  Muskl'm  or  Compahative 
ZudUKiY,  Cam  bridge 

I22!)S — 12R17.  Skulls,  earthen  pot  and  Atone  pipe  from  Itell's  Ilcnd, 
DavklNon  Co.,  Teuucsseei  skulls  and  liumun  and  animal  bone.s;  earthen 
IKitN,  dislics  ami  Jars,  Qrnumecited  and  plutn,  sluiltar  to  those  A>und  In  the 
mouudskndburialplacce  of  southeastern  Missouri;  shell  spoon;  dlscoldal, 
slinn>('"l"X  and  ham mersto lies,  stone  celts,  arrowheads  and  spearpulut^; 
burnt  clay  and  chnrrud  bones  from  grave  mounds  on  Miss  llowlirig's  farm 
uenr  Naidivllle,  Tenn.  — Collected  by  Mr.  K.  Cuktiss  In  continuation  of 
the  explorations  of  the  Curator  for  the  Museum. 

I234IJ.  I'trforated  stoue-weight  for  digging  stick  from  Central  America. 
— I'resenttd  by  Mr.  S.  W.  Gakman,  of  Ombridgc. 

lSil4'J— 12354.  Two  skulls  of  Indians  Bud  oilier  human  bones,  bone 
linplement  and  animal  bones  from  sheltheap  on  Great  l)i-er  Isle,  Maluc. 
— Collected  aud  prescnlcd  by  Mr.  Masly  llAiiur,  Brewer,  Maine. 

12355—12339.  Photographs  of  iirrowheuds  aud  bowls  of  stone  from 
K.  America,  and  of  Indian  pictarc  writing,  or  rock  Inscriptions  at  Bel< 
lows  Falls  and  Urattleboro, — Presented  by  I'rof.  E.  Hitchcock,  Amherst, 

I23G0— 12Sf<8.  CollcclloD  of  typical  pottery  from  the  mounds  In  south- 
eastern Missouri. — By  I'i'uciiasi:. 

123<#'J.  Native  copper  trom  tlic  Calumet  and  Ileda  Mine,  Lake  Sn> 
lierior.— Presented  by  Mr.  Alkxandkb  Aoaskik,  of  C^nnibrtdse. 

1231K)— 12TS(;.  A  collcetion  from  the  fresh-water  shellhcaps  and  monnds 
of  Florida.  This  collection  Is  of  special  Interest  as  It  is  that  upon  which 
Is  based  Professor  J.  Wvman's  Impoi-tuiit  memoir  upon  the  "Fresh- 
water Shellhcaps  of  the  ^l.  John's  Itivcr,"  to  which  the  reader  Is  referred. 
I(  wn.s  made  almost  entirely  by  hlniHelf  during  his  visits  to  Florida  In  the 
years  1SG'J-I675 ;  and  at  the  lime  of  his  dcnth  he  was  engaged  In  prepar- 
ing It  ftir  entry  In  the  catalogue  of  tlie  Museum. 

13?JT — I2S25.  Crania  and  human  boue.s;  sliell  nml  stone  implcmenlH; 
earthen  Jars  and  vases  fi'oin  graves  on  T.  F.  Wilkinson's  faiin  near  ^'ash- 
ville,  Tennessee.— Collected  by  Mr.  F,.  CriiTiss  In  continuation  of  the  ex- 
plorations conducted  for  the  Museum  by  the  Curator. 
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1282C.  Flint  daj?^er  234  mm.  lon^  from  a  stono  grave  in  a  burial  monnd 
on  Mr.  T.  F.  Wilkinson's  farm  on  Mill  Creek,  nine  miles  from  Nasliville, 
Tcnn.— Collected  and  presented  by  Mr.  John  B.  Edmonson,  Nashville. 

12827 — 128<>1.  Kudo  stone  implements  from  the  gravel;  stone  arrow- 
heads, spearpoints,  knives,  scrapers,  celts,  grooved  stone  axes,  and  round 
and  oval  hammcrstones  from  the  surface;  perforated  stone  ornaments, 
human  face  carved  on  stone  and  fragments  of  pottery,  from  the  surface 
near  Trenton,  New  Jersey. —  Explorations  of  Dr.  C.  C.  Abbott  con- 
ducted for  the  Museum. 

12rtG2.  ]{ude  stone  implement**  from  a  cave  near  Beirut,  Syria. — Col- 
lected and  presented  by  the  Uev.  Sklaii  Mkkuill,  Andover,  Mass. 

12803.  Human  face  in  pottery  from  Guayaquil. — Collected  and  pre- 
sented by  Mr.  S.  W.  Gakman,  Cambridge. 

128G4.  Three  photographs  of  Pelew  Islanders. — Presented  by  Prof. 
Carl  Skmpkk,  Wurtzburg,  Germany. 

128C5.  Three  photographs  of  palieollthlc  implements. — Presented  by 
Mr.  II.  P.  GuKG  of  Coles,  Buntingford,  Herts,  England. 

12800.  Ten  photographs  of  the  Chinese  Department  in  the  Centennial 
Exhibition  at  Philadelpliia. — Presented  by  lion.  Francis  P.  Knight,  of 
the  Chinese  Commission,  Pekin. 

12807.  Figure  of  grotesque  animal  from  a  temple  outside  of  Pekin. — 
Collected  by  lion.  Fkancis  P.  Knight,  of  Pekin,  and  presented  by  Mr. 
Thomas  G.  Cahy,  Cambridge. 

12808.  Fragment  of  an  Indian  belt,  ornamented  with  copper,  from  a 
grave  at  Harps  well,  Maine.— Collected  and  presented  by  Dr.  E.  Palmkr. 

128(;i).  Double  stone  mortar  from  Taunton,  Mass. — Collected  by  Dr. 
A.  Wood  of  that  place,  and  presented  by  Prof.  J.  B.  S.  Jackson,  Boston. 

12870.  Earthen  cup,  from  a  grave  on  Mr.  T.  F.  Wilkinson's  farm 
near  Nashville,  Tenn.— Collected  by  Mr.  E.  CruTiss,  in  continuation  of 
explorations  for  tlie  Museum,  conducted  i)y  tlie  Curator. 

12871.  Five  photographs  of  skulls  found  in  a  mound  near  Urbana, 
Ohio. — Collected  and  presented  by  Thomas  F.  Mosi<:8,  Cor.  Sec.  of  the 
Central  Ohio  Scientilic  Association. 

12872—12878.  Stone  arrowheads,  knives,  spearpoints,  and  rude  imple- 
ments, also  a  broken  stone  celt  fr<mi  Lancaster  County,  l*ennsylvania, 
collected  by  Mr.  Edward  Uui^e. — Presented  by  Dr.  C.  C.  Abbott,  Tren- 
ton, N.  J. 

12879—12888.  Fragments  of  pottery,  stone  knives,  drills,  arrowheads 
and  spearpoints  from  tlio  banks  of  Tar  Uiver,  N.  C. — Collected  and  pre- 
sented by  Mr.  W.  K.  Cabot,  Brookline,  Mass. 

128»9.  Shell  beads  (OlireUa  hiph'rata)  from  California.— Collected  by 
Rev.  S.  BowKRS,  and  presented  by  Mr.  E.  A.  Barbkr,  West  Chester,  Pa. 

12890 — 12894.  Casts  of  human  heads  carved  in  stone,  from  Ohio  and 
Greenup  County,  Kentucky;  of  a  grooved  axe  from  West  Virginia;  of  a 
biconcave  stone,  from  Indiana  and  of  a  perforated  and  carved  cylindrical 
stone,  found  near  Maysville,  Ky.— Presented  by  Dr.  II.  II.  Hill,  of  Ciu- 
ciuuati,  Ohio. 
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12«0.''>— 129U.  A  collection  of  earthen  jars,  vases,  cups,  bottles,  etc., 
from  tlie  mounds  and  burini  places  In  soutlieastern  Missouri ;  also  three 
specimens  of  similar  workmanship  from  northeastern  Arkansas.  —  By 
PunciiASK. 

12l»45— lOOOS.  Tobacco  ft-oin  Japan,  collected  by  Commodore  Pkriiv; 
fruits,  ve^retables,  seeds,  etc.,  used  as  food  or  medicine,  or  worn  as  orna- 
ments by  the  ln<1ians  in  Southern  Utah,  California,  New  Mexico,  Alaska 
and  the  Plains.— Collected  by  Major  J.  W.  Powklt.,  Dr.  K,  Palmkr, 
Governor  Auny,  General  EwiNO,  Mr.  V.  Colvkr,  Mr.  L.  Stonk,  Kev. 
S.  PowKiJS,  Mr.  J.  G.  Swan  and  Mr.  J.  B.  Mknteitii. — Presented  by  the 

S.MITIlSnNlAX    IXSTirrTlON. 

13004— 1  HOI 2.  Stone  spearpolnts,  a  sinker,  celt,  {joupfe  and  arrowheads 
of  stone  from  Lynn  and  Ipswich,  Mass.,  and  a  i)erforatcd  stone  imple- 
ment from  tlie  latter  place. — By  I'rnciiASK. 

\'M)y.\.  Karthen  taz/.a  from  near  CumiC,  Italy. — Presented  by  Dr. 
ICiNAZio  Cki:i,  C'aprl,  Italy. 

i;XH4.  Skull  and  lower  j.aw,  the  former  showing  bullet  holes,  from 
Tennessee.  —  By  Pcuchask. 

i:U)15 — loo;!3.  Bones  of  animals,  implements  of  teeth  and  horn,  and 
fra^^ments  of  poltrry,  plain,  cord  marked,  incised  and  punched  and  two 
specimens  colored  with  cinnal)ar,  from  a  shdllieap  in  Japtin. — (Collected 
by  I'rof.  K.  S.  Moksk  and  paiity  and  presented  by  the  Lmpkhial  Umvkk- 
SITY  OK  ToKio. 

13034.  Alalay  da^rj^er. —  Collected  by  Capt.  Ciiarlks  S.  IU'XTIXOTON 
and  presented  by  Hkxuy  W.  Danikll,  Esq.,  Boston. 

13035.  Cast  of  a  carvini^  in  stone  representinjjf  a  combination  of  au 
animal  and  human  head  and  a  beetle,  from  the  orl^^lnal  found  near  Cana- 
joharie,  New  York. — Presented  by  Mr.  A.  G.  Hiciimond  of  that  place. 

1303(1.  Cast  of  a  *•  Phallus"  found  in  a  mound  on  Clinch  Blver,  East 
Tennessee. — l*resented  by  K.  S.  KonKRTSox,  Esq.,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 

13037 — 13115.  A  collection  from  an  ancient  cemetery  on  the  Bay  of 
Chacota,  one  and  a  half  njilcs  south  of  Arica,  Peru,  consisting?  of  several 
**  munnnles,"  and  the  articles  found  buried  with  tliem.  This  collection 
was  made  in  183()  by'  Mr.  Joiix  II.  Blakk,  of  Boston,  Mass.,  and  is  else- 
where described  in  a  special  report  by  that  gentleman. — Presented  by 
Joiix  II.  Bi.akk,  Esq.,  Boston. 

13110— 13r»(;5.  A  number  of  human  skeletons  and  a  large  and  valuable 
collection  of  implements  and  ornaments  of  stone,  bone  and  shell,  of  na- 
tive manufacture;  also  glass  beads  of  different  patterns,  and  implements 
and  ornaments  of  iron,  brass,  etc.,  evidently  obtained  from  Europeans; 
all  from  l)urial  places  on  the  Islands  of  San  Clemente  and  Santa  Catalina, 
off  the  southern  coast  of  California. — Explorations  of  Mr.  Patl  Sciid- 
SIACIIKU,  conducted  for  the  Museum. 

13."»r>r, — 13.S47.  A  similar  collection  from  the  Santa  Barbara  Islands  and 
the  main  land,  made  by  Messrs.  SciirMACiiKR  and  Bowkus,  and  also  by 
Lt.  WiiKKLKii's  party. — Partly  In  coiniectlou  with  the  joint  explorations 
conducted  for  the  Museum  and  the  Smithsonian  Institutions.  Kecelved 
from  the  Smitusoxiax  Ixstitution. 
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13848—13910.  Plaster  casts  of  the  heads  of  sixty-three  Iiulian  and 
Mexican  captives,  made  by  Mr.  Clahk  Mili^  for  the  Museum  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Smitlisonian  Institution. 

1391 1—13930.  Arrowheads,  mullers,  hammrrstoues,  pouges,  axes,  celts, 
and  pluinet-shaped  implements  of  stone,  and  fragments  of  pottery  from 
Ohio;  a  carved  stone,  and  fragments  of  pottery  representing  human 
faces  from  near  Evansville,  Indiana  (the  "Unsicker"  collection). — Pre- 
sented by  the  lute  Prof.  Jkffkiksj  Wymax. 

13931—1093.').  Paper  money,  copper,  silver  and  tin  coins,  used  by  the 
Russians  in  Alaska. — By  Puuciiase. 

Additions  to  the  TAhrary. 

From  the  lion.  lioherl  C  ]Vinthrop,  Popular  Science  Monthly  from  May, 
1872,  to  April,  1874.  4  vols.,  8vo.  North  American  Stone  Implements, 
and  Ancient  Aboriginal  Trade  in  North  America.  2  pamphlets,  8vo,  by 
Charles  liau.  M6moires  de  la  Soci6t6  Koyale  des  Antiquaires  du  Nord. 
Nouvelle  surie,  1875-1870.  1  vol.,  8vo.  Aarboger  for  Nordisk  old  kyn- 
dighed  og  Historic,  udgivne  af  det  Kongelige  Nonliske  Oldskrlft-selskab. 
Parts  1,  2,  3,  4,  of  1875,  and  1,  2,  3,  4,  of  1876.     Two  vols.,  8vo. 

From  the  Avthor.  Increase  Allen  Lapham — a  Memorial  read  before  the 
Wisconsin  Natural  History  Society,  by  Charles  Maun.  Pamphlet,  8vo, 
21  pp. 

From  the  Academy  of  Natural  Srit^nres^  Davenport,  Iowa.  Lithographic 
copies  of  engraved  stones,  known  as  **  the  Gass  Tablets,"  with  an  ac- 
count of  the  circumstances  under  which  the  originals  were  found  in  a 
mound  near  Davenport,  Iowa. 

Fnnn  the  Society.  Sitzungsbericlite  der  .Mterthumsgesellschaft  Prussia 
Zu  Konigsberg  in  Pr.  for  the  years  1874-1875  and  1875-1870.  2  pamphlets, 
12mo.  Prcussische  Steingeriilhe  auf  flinf  Tafeln  photographirt  von  Her- 
mann Prothman,  als  lieitrag  Zur  Archiiologle  Altpreussens  herausgegeben 
und  erliiutert  von  Dr.  Georg  liujack  Z.  Z.  vorsitzeuder  der  Prussia.  Pam- 
phlet, 11  )>p.,  8vo,  with  5  plates. 

From  the  Author.  Prehistoric  Wisconsin,  and  the  Westphalian  Medal 
—  1048,  by  Prof.  James  D.  Butler.     Pamphlet,  8vo,  31  pp. 

From  the  Society.  Proceedings  of  the  Literary  and  Philosophical  Soci- 
ety of  Liverpool,  during  the  sixty-flfth  session,  1875-70,  No.  XXX.  1  vol. 
8vo,  pp.  302.     London  and  Liverpool,  1870. 

From  the  Museum,  Noticia  Historico-descriptlva  del  Museo  Arqueolog- 
ico  Nacional  publicada  siendo  director  del  Mismo  El  excmo,  senor  Don 
Antonio  Garcia  Gutierrez.     Madrid,  1876.     1  vol.,  8vo,  pp.  210. 

From  Uetil  A.  A.  Humphrey,  Chief  of  Enyinf-ers^  U.  S.  Army.  An- 
nual Keport  upon  the  Geographical  Survey's  west  of  the  one  hundredth 
Meridian,  in  California,  Nevada,  Utah,  etc.,  etc.,  by  George  M.  Wheeler, 
First  Lieutenant  of  Engineers,  U.  S.  Army.  1  vol.,  8vo,  pp.  355.  Wash- 
ington, 1870. 

From  the  Department  of  the  Interior.    Invertebrate  Fossils  by  F.  B.  Meek, 
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and  GfOinotrUl  Moths  by  A.  S.  Packnnl,  belnjc  Vols.  TX  and  X  of  the 
United  States  Geological  Survey  of  the  Territories,  F.  V.  Ilayden,  Geol- 
ogist in  cliarge.  2  vols.,  4to,  Washington,  1876.  Bulletin  of  the  United 
States  Geological  and  Geographical  Survey  of  the  Territories.  Vol.  Ill, 
Nos.  1  and  2.  Bullelln  No.  1  of  the  United  States  Entomological  Com- 
mission, *'  Destruction  of  the  Young  or  unfledged  Locusts." 

From  the  Society,  Arcliivio  per  TAntropologla  e  la  Ktnologla,  organo 
della  Societa  Italiana  di  Antropologla  e  di  Etnologla  publlcato  dal  Dott. 
Paolo  Mantegazza,  i*rofessore  ordinarlo  di  Antropologla  Nel.  K.  Institute 
Superlore  In  Flreuze.  Fasclcoll  3  and  4,  Vol.  VI,  and  Fasclcoli  1,  2,  8  and 
4,  Vol.  VII. 

From  the  Author,  The  Keport  of  the  Council  of  the  American  Antiqua- 
rian Society,  made  Oct.  21st,  1875,  at  Worcester;  Proceedings  of  the 
Centennial  Celebration,  at  Groton,  Mass.  2  pamphlets,  8vo,  by  Samuel 
A.  Green,  M.  D. 

lYom  Dr.  Samuel  A.  Green.  Report  of  a  Medical  Commission  on  the 
Sanitary  Condition  of  Boston.     Pamphlet,  8vo,  PJi)  pp.,  Boston,  1875. 

From  the  Author,  Stone  Age  of  New  Jersey,  by  Charles  C.  Abbott, 
M.l).,  Trenton,  N.  J.     1  vol.,  8vo,  144  pp.,  with  plates. 

From  the  Author.  Besearches  in  Prehistoric  and  Protohlstorlc  Compar- 
ative Philology,  Mythology  and  Archroology,  in  connectl<m  with  the 
Origin  of  Culture  In  America  and  the  Accad  or  Sumerlan  Families,  by 
Uyde  Clarke.     Pamphlet,  8vo,  pp.  74.     London,  1875. 

From  the  Museum.  Seventh  Annual  Beport  of  the  Trustees  of  the 
Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  New  York,  1877.     Pamphlet,  8vo,  47  pp. 

From  the  JSoeu'ttj.  Beltriige  Zur  Anthropologic  und  Urgeschichte  Baj'- 
erns,  organ  der  Mtinchener  Gesellschaft  fiir  Anthropologic,  Ethnologic 
und  Urgeschichte.     1  Band,  1,  2,  3  ur  4  Heft.     MUnchen,  1876-1877. 

From  Dr.  John  Dixirvll  of  Boston.  Decouverte  d'un  Squelette  humain 
dc  L'l^po(iuc  pal6oIlthique  dans  les  cavernes  des  BaoussC-KoussC  dltcs 
Grottes  de  Menton  par  l^^mile  Bivlere.  Paris,  1875.  Pamphlet,  4to,  pp. 
64,  photographic  plates. 

From  the  Author,  The  Bockford  Tablet,  by  J.  D.  Moody,  Mendota, 
111.    Pamphlet,  8vo,  pp.  5. 

F'om  the  Author,  Fugitive  Essays,  by  Col.  Cliarles  Whittlesey,  of 
Cleveland,  Ohio.    40  pamphlets,  8vo. 

From  Colonel  Charles  ]Vhittlc8ey,  History  of  the  20th  Ohio  N.  V.  In- 
fantry, from  1861  to  1805,  by  1).  W.  Wood.  Mount  Vernon,  Ohio.  Pam- 
phlet, 8vo,  70  pp.  Tracts  1  to  36,  read  before  the  Western  Beserve  and 
Northern  Ohio  Historical  Society,  1870-1877.  1  vol.,  8  vo.  Proceedings 
of  the  Cleveland  Academy  of  Natural  Science,  1845  to  1859.  1  vol.,  8vo, 
pp.  21)5.    Published  by  a  gentleman  of  Cleveland,  1874. 

From  Count  L,  F,  Pourtalea.  Catalago  N.  1.  Baccolta  degll  Oggettl  de 
cosi  dettl  tempi  prelstoricl  conipilato  da  Iglno  Cocchl.  Flreuze,  1872. 
Pamphlet,  8vo,  pp.  102,  with  IX  Lithographic  Plates. 

From  the  Author.  On  some  Fragments  of  Pottery  from  Vermont,  by 
George  II.  Perkins.    Pamphlet,  8vo,  pp.  U. 
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From  the  Mtis^'um.  Verzeichiiiss  dor  im  Museum  Godeffroy  vcrhandencn 
Etlinogrsipliisclieu  Gegensliiude.  rsimpblct,  1'9  pp.,  8vo.  Hamburg, 
Sept.,  187<;. 

From  Charles  H.  JJart,  Esq.  Proceedings  of  tlie  Numismatic  and  Anti- 
quarian Society  of  Pliiladclphia,  from  May,  18G5,  to  Dec,  18CG.  Pam- 
phlet, Svo,  pp.  100. 

From  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  Annual  Report  for  the  year  187(5.  1 
vol.,  8vo,  pp.  488.  Exploration  of  the  Aboriginal  Remains  of  Tennessee, 
by  Joseph  Jones.  1  vol.,  4to,  pp.  171.  Archaiological  Collection  of  the 
United  States  National  Museum  in  charge  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution, 
by  Charles  Ran.  1  vol.,  4to,  pp.  104.  List  of  Publications  of  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution.  Pamphlet,  8vo,  pp.  04.  Washington,  1877.  The 
Moundbuilders  and  Platycnemism  in  Michigan,  reprinted  from  the  Smith- 
sonian Report  for  1873;  and  certain  characteristics  pertaining  to  Ancient 
Man  in  Michigan,  reprinted  from  Smithsonian  Report  for  1876.  Two 
pampidets,  8vo,  by  Henry  Gillman. 

Fnmi  Samuel  L.  Buardman,  Sec,  Board  of  Agriculture^  State  of  Maine, 
Reports  1875-1877.     2  vols.,  8vo. 

From  the  Author,  Notes  on  Crania  of  the  Botans  of  Formosa,  and  the 
Arrow  poison  of  the  Ainos.    2  pamphlets,  8vo,  by  Stuart  Eld  ridge,  M.  D. 

From  the  Trusties,  Proceedings  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Peabody  Educa- 
tion Fund  at  their  annual  Meeting  in  New  York,  Oct.  3d,  1877.  Pamphlet, 
8vo,  59  pp. 

From  the  AutJior.  Jesuit  Missions  among  the  Cayugas.  1C56-1C84,  by 
Rev.  Cliarles  Ilawley.     Pamphlet,  8vo,  42  pp. 

From  Siynor  Sirolurci,  Calalogo  della  Collezlone  di  Oggettl  preisto- 
rici  dell*  eta  della  Pletra  possedutl  da  Giustiniano  Nicoluccl  In  Isola  del 
Llri.     Pamphlet,  8vo,  42  pp. 

From  Dr.  C.  C,  Affhott.  Trenton,  N.  Jersey.  Annual  Report  of  the 
State  Geologist  of  New  Jersey,  for  the  year  1877.     Pamphlet,  8vo,  55  pp. 

From  the  J<ocietit.  Archiv  des  Verelns  fUr  Geschiclite  und  Alterthilmer 
dor  IlerzogthQmer  Bremen  und  Verden  und  des  Landes  Uadelu  zu  Stade. 
1  vol.,  8vo,  pp.  622. 

Frtnn  the  Author.  Discovery  of  Stone  Implements  In  Glacial  Drift  in 
North  America,  l)y  Thomas  Belt.     London,  1878.     Pamphlet,  8vo,  pp.  22. 

From  the  Author,  The  Mayas.  Discoveries  in  Yucatan,  by  Stephen 
Salisbury,  jr.     1  vol.,  8vo,  pp.  103.     Privately  printed. 

From  the  Author,  Notice  of  an  Interesting  relic  of  Mexican  Sculpture, 
by  F.  W.  Putnam.     Pamphlet. 

From  the  Sov.iity.  Baltlsche  Studlen,  herausgegeben  von  der  Gesell- 
schaft  nir  Pommersche  Geschichtc  und  Altcrthumskunde  Stettin  1877. 
1  vol.,  8  vo,  pp.  103. 

Jhj  Purchase,  Lectures  on  Man,  by  Carl  Vogt.  1  vol.,  8vo,  pp.  409. 
London,  1804.  Memoirs  read  before  the  Anthropological  Society  of  Lon- 
don, 1803-1SC9.  3  vols.,  8vo.  Parts  1,  2,  and  8,  Vol.  I;  No.  1  of  Vol.  Ill; 
No.  1  of  Vol.  IV;  No.  3  of  Vol.  V,  and  No.  3  of  Vol.  VI,  of  the  Jounial 
of  the  Anthropological  Institute  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.    Towns- 
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end's  Narrative.  1  vol.,  8vo,  pp.  352.  Philadelphia,  1839.  Trumbuirs 
Imlian  Wars,  l  vol.,  ftvo,  pp.  320.  Boston,  184C.  Wahtoyah  and  the 
Taos  Trail,  by  Lewis  II.  Garrard.  1  vol.,  Svo,  pp.  340.  Cincinnati,  1860. 
Belden,  the  Wliite  Clilef.  Edited  by  Gen.  James  S.  Brisbin,  U.  S.  A.  1 
vol.,  8vo,  pp.  513.  Cincinnati  and  New  York,  1870.  Paclflc  and  Dead 
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MEASUREMENTS  OF  TflE  CHANIA  RECEIVED 
DURING  THE  YEAR.* 


No.  11,249.  Cranlnm  of  an  Indian.  Adult,  probably  a  male.  Capacity 
1,485.*  Length  180.  Breadth  133.  Height  138.  Width  of  Frontal,  92.^ 
Index  of  breadth  .715.  From  a  grave  near  Peters  Falls,  West  Andover, 
Mass. —  By  Pl'uciiase. 

No.  11,252.  Cranium,  Imperfect.  Adult,  probably  a  male.  Length  185. 
Breadth  130.     Height  101.    Index  of  breadth  .735.     Index  of  height  .870. 

Particular  attention  is  called  to  the  height  of  this  skull  and  the  devel- 
opment of  the  base  of  the  occiput,  as  it  is  a  case  in  which  the  index  of 
height  fails  to  give  anything  like  a  correct  idea  of  its  form.  To  appreciate 
this  thoroughly,  its  height  should  be  compared  with  its  width  and  not 
with  its  length,  or  should  be  taken  absolutely  without  any  reference  to 
the  other  dimensions.  In  this  latter  respect  we  find  that  it  exceeds  any- 
thing: received  during  the  year.  The  nearest  approach  to  it  Is  in  No. 
11,857  from  Tennessee,  which  is  152"'"  high.  From  a  mound  near  Lynx- 
villc.  Wis. —  Collected  by  Judge  Samuel  Mcrdock  and  presented  by 
Prof.  B.  W.  Putnam,  Jamaica  Plains. 

No.  11,452.  Craniumof  a  Yankton  Sioux  Indian.  Adult  male.  Capac- 
ity 1,480.  Length  170.  Breadth  140.  Height  139.  Width  of  Frontal  90. 
Index  of  breadth  .801. —  Presented  by  the  Army  Medical  Museum,  Wash- 
ington. 

No.  11,814.  Cranium  of  a  Comanche  Indian.  Youth.  Capacity  1,510. 
Length  173.  Breadth  143.  Height  132.  Width  of  Frontal  90.  Index  of 
breadth  .820.— Presented  by  Dr.  T.  O.  Summers,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

No.  12  241.  Calvarium,  Imperfect.  Probably  a  male.  Length  174. 
Breadth  150.  Height  124.  Width  of  Frontal  90.  Index  of  breadth  .802. 
Index  of  height  .712.  Several  small  Wormian  bones  in  the  lambdoidal 
suture.  Contrast  this  skull  with  No.  11.252  and  it  will  be  seen  that  in 
height  and  breadth  it  is  at  the  other  extreme.  In  that  the  height  exceeds 
tlie  breadth  by  25"""  ,  whilst  in  this,  it  is  2G»"-  less.  Considered  Ijy  itself, 
however,  neither  of  the  measurements  in  this  skull  is  excessive,  as  we 
And  crania  from  California  that  are  lower,  and  others  from  Tennessee 

^The  measurements  of  the  craDia  here  recorded  were  taken  by  Miss  Jennie  Smith 
and  Mr.  I.rciKN  Cakk,  jr.,  ns^iHtunts  in  the  Museum. 

'Caparity  in  cubio  centhnctres;  otiier  measurements  in  millimetres.  Index  of 
brcadtti  or  tieiKht  is  in  thouiiiandths  of  the  long  diameter. 

*T\ns  measurement  is  taken  so  as  to  give  the  leatt  width  of  frontal,  between  the 
temporal  ridges,  and  not  tliat  of  its  greatest  width,  which  is  approximately  covered  by 
the  width  of  the  skull  measured  tlirough  the  parietals. 
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thftt  approach  It  closely  in  brciultli.  It  is  of  interest  lo  note  that  both  of 
these  skulls  are  from  moiiiuls.  From  a  mound  in  Utah. —  Exploration  of 
Dr.  E.  1'ai.mkii  conducted  for  the  Museum. 

No.  12,lU«.  Cranium  of  a  modern  young  Pah  Utc  woman.  Capacity 
1,040.  Len<:th  100.  Breadtli  124.  Height  123.  Width  of  FronUl  «7. 
Index  of  l)readth  .740.  Index  of  height  .740.  Twenty-four  distinctly 
marlvcd  WDrmian  bon(;.s  in  the  lambdoidul  suture.  From  Utah. —  Explora- 
tion of  Dr.  E.  Pai.mku  conducted  for  the  Museum. 

No.  12,341).  Cranium  of  an  Indian.  Adult  male.  Capacity  1.37*1.  Length 
187.  Breadth  140.  Heiglit  131).  Width  of  Fnintal  94.  Index  of  ])readth 
.748.  Index  of  height  .743.  From  a  shellheap  on  Great  Deer  Isle,  Maine. 
— Collected  and  presented  by  Mr.  M.  IIakdy,  Brewer,  Maine. 

No.  12,3ri0.  Cranium  of  an  Indian.  Adult  female.  Capacity  1,182. 
Length  174.  Broadth  132.  Height  120.  Width  of  Frontal  9.">.  Index  of 
breadth  .753.  Index  of  height  .724.  From  a  shellheap  on  Great  Deer 
Isle,  Maine. —  Collected  and  presented  by  Mr.  Manly  IIahdy,  Brewer. 

No.  13,014.  Cranium  of  an  Indian,  imperfect.  Adult  male.  Length 
157.  Breadth  142.  Width  of  Frontal  91.  Index  of  breadth  .904. 
Frontal  much  depressed.  Parieto-oceipital  portion  slightly  flattened. 
Right  half  of  the  coronal  suture  closed.  Several  Wormian  bones  devel- 
oped in  the  lambdoidal  suture.  Perforated  in  several  places  by  buci;  shot. 
Found  under  a  pile  of  stones  on  Moccasin  Point  near  Chattanooga,  Tenu. 
—  By  Pi: uciia.sk. 

The  tables  following,  give  comparative  measurements  of  the  two  most 
important  collections  of  crania  received  during  the  year,  and  are  of 
interest  as  showing  the  marlved  ditterence  between  the  Indians  of  the 
coast  of  California,  and  the  ancient  peo|>les  of  the  south-western  states. 

Tiie  llrst  table  is  derived  from  the  collection  made  for  the  Museum,  at 
the  Santa  Barbara  Islands,  bv  Mr.  Paul  Schumacher. 

The  second  table  contains  the  measurements  of  sixt^'-seven  Crania  ft-om 
the  stone-graves  of  the  moundbuilders  of  Tennessee,  and  were  either  col- 
lected in  person  by  the  Curator,  or  by  Mr.  E.  Curtiss,  who  continued  the 
exploration  under  Ids  direction.  This  Important  series  of  Crania  is, 
further  on,  discussed,  at  length,  by  Mr.  Carr. 
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SECOND  REPORT  ON  THE    PALEOLITHIC  IMPLEMENTS  FROM 
THE  GLACIAL  DRIFT,  IN  THE  VALLEY  OF  THE  DELA- 
WARE RIVER,  NEAR  TRENTON,   NEW  JERSEY. 


By  Charles  C.  Abbott,  M.D. 


Having,  in  my  previous  report,  given  you  the  details  of  such 
investigations  as  I  was  enabled  to  make,  extending  over  a  consid- 
erable portion  of  the  present  3'ear ;  this,  my  second  communica- 
tion will  cover  the  continuance  of  the  series  of  examinations  of 
the  same  and  other  localities,  to  the  close  of  the  year  —  my  later 
work  being  but  a  repetition  of  that  of  the  past  season,  but  with 
far  more  definite  results. 

While  it  will  be  necessary,  to  avoid  all  obscurity  of  statement, 
to  refer  frequently,  to  the  previous  report,  it  is  not  to  materially 
modify,  or  wholly  re-call  any  statement  there  made.  Every  addi- 
tional fact  obtained  during  the  past  summer  and  autumn,  only 
confirm,  I  believe,  the  opinion  there  expressed,  that  we  have,  in 
the  rudel}'  fashioned  instruments  there  described,  considered  with 
reference  to  their  surroundings,  an  unquestionable  trace  of  inter- 
glacial  man  along  the  Atlantic  coast  of  America. 

In  my  earlier  report,  brief  mention  only,  was  made  of  many 
interesting  features  connected  with  the  characteristic  implements 
from  the  gravel  deposits,  and  of  the  deposits  themselves ;  which 
I  am  now  able,  after  more  systematic  exploration,  and  the  dis- 
covery of  a  large  number  of  additional  specimens,  to  enter  upon 
in  considerable  detail ;  and  without  unnecessary  repetition  —  so 
far  as  my  earlier  communication  covers  this  subject  —  shall  en- 
.deavor  to  demonstrate  conclusively  the  artificial  origin  of  the 
specimens  of  chipped  pebbles  discovered  ;  to  determine  the  geo- 
logical  age  of  the  deposit  of  gravel  in  which  they  lie  embedded ; 
to  indicate  the  co-equal  age  of  the  deposit  and  the  paleolithic  im- 
plements it  contains,  and  finally,  endeavor  to  point  out  the  prob- 
able racial  belongings  of  the  people  that  made  and  used  these 
rudest  forms  of  implements  of  stone. 
Repobt  Feabody  Museum,  II.    15. 
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Altliough  the  more  specijilizod  forms  of  implements  since  found, 
clearly  l»ospeak  the  humnn  origin  of  all,  1  have  thought  it  best, 
to  refer  again,  in  some  detail,  to  the  many  indications  that  the 
chipped  pebbles,  or  rude  stonp  implements,  that  occur  in  these 
gravel  deposits,  have  been  artificiall}'  produced.  Tiie  more  marked 
features  of  these  specimens  have  alread\'  been  pointed  out ;  and 
although  they  are  but  little  above  the  ordniary  refuse  of  a  moilem 
quarry,  and  often  quite  closely  reproduced  b}'  the  stone  breaker, 
when  fracturing  rock  for  road-bed  with  a  lianmier,  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  these  are  artificial  forces  operating  on  the 
stone ;  and  further,  this  absence  of  careful  workmanship  is  not 
wanting  in  the  more  recent  productions  of  the  Indians ;  and  from 
graves  of  the  aborigines  in  Massachusetts,  from  tlie  stone  graves 
in  Tennessee,  as  well  as  from  surface  ''  finds "  in  Missouri,  are 
several  specimens  —  now  in  the  Peabody  Museum  —  which  are  in 
all  respects,  except  the  mineral  used,  identical  witli  the  more  spe- 
cialized examples  from  the  Delaware  River  gravels. 

There  is,  in  all  the  specimens  that  I  have  collecte<l,  a  consider- 
able amount  of  weathering  of  their  surfaces,  the  degree  of  which, 
varies  but  slightly'  in  the  whole  series,  except  where  other  mineral 
than  argillite  occurs ;  when  the  alteration  of  the  surface  is  much 
less  ;  as  in  a  very  charactei  istic  pointed  pebble  of  quartzite,  which 
is  quite  unchanged.  It  has  been  suggested  tiiat  these  chipped 
surfaces  might  have  been  produced  by  frost  action,  and  the  speci- 
mens of  supposed  implements  therefore,  only  protluctions  of  na- 
ture. Given  a  single  fractured  surface,  which  a  sudden  blow,  or 
the  ordinary  action  of  frost,  might  readil}-  produce,  and  no  refer- 
ence to  any  other  productive  agency  is  required  ;  but  when  we 
consider  that  instead  of  one,  there  are  twenty  or  fort}'  planes  of 
cleavage,  all  equally  weathered,  and  collectively  an  implement,  as 
we  call  their  unquestioned  neolithic  counterparts,  has  been  pro- 
duced, and  we  fail  to  see  how  nature,  by  any  known  or  imaginable 
force,  could  so  fashion  either  an  oval  pebble  or  angular  fragment 
of  rock. 

In  my  previous  report,  it  will  be  noticed  that  of  the  three  speci- 
mens figured,  as  found  in  the  underlying  gravels,  one  is  of  flint, 
and  found  nearer  the  surface,  than  the  larger  argillite  implements, 
from  greater  dei)ths.  The  fact  that  the  former  was  at  a  depth 
that  exceptional  circumstances  might  inhume  ordinary  Indian  rel- 
ics, and  being  of  a  dilferent  mineral  than  the  characteristic  forms 
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of  the  g:ravcl,  might  lead  one  to  believe  that  this  more  artistically 
chipped  flint  spear-shaped  implement,  was  an  "  intrusive  "  relic  of 
Indian  origin.  The  general  character  of  this  gravel-bed,  even  at 
tins  shallow  depth  —  six  feet  from  the  surface  —  where  this  flint 
specimen  occurred,  was  such  as  to  convince  me,  at  the  time,  that 
the  specimen  ha<l  not  gotten  there  subsecjuently  to  the  deposition 
of  the  gravel  itself.  1  fortunately  had,  at  the  time,  an  exception- 
ally good  opportunity  of  examining  the  localit}',  and  was  satisfied 
that  the  gravel  here  reached  the  surface,  as  is  quite  frequently  the 
case,  throughout  the  whole  area  of  southern  New  Jersey.  Bould- 
ers of  large  size  were  upon  the  surface,  and  the  side  of  the  exca- 
vation from  whicli  I  extracted  the  specimen  showed  by  the  close 
packing  of  the  pebbles  of  every  size,  constituting  the  mass,  that 
it  was  not  a  reassorted,  but  an  undisturbed  glacial  deposit.  Im- 
mediately above  it,  i,e,n  on  the  same  horizon,  but  not  directly  over 
it,  and  continuousl}'  to  the  surface  were  numbers  of  large  stones, 
several  of  them  containing  from  six  to  ten  cubic  feet.  In  such  a 
mass,  and  at  such  a  deplh,  it  is  scarcely  possible  a  spear-point  of 
the  later  Indians  couM  have  readied.  The  fact  that  the  specimen 
is  flint,  and  not  argillito,  has  no  bearing  on  the  question  of  its 
being  otlier  than  a  paleolithic  implement,  inasmuch  as  in  all  well 
known  localities  in  Kurope,  where  paleolithic  flints  occur,  there 
have  been  found  occasional  specimens  made  of  other  minerals. 
In  the  Clement  collection,  in  the  Peabody  Museum,  there  is  one 
such  specimen  that  is,  in  all  resjwcts,  identical  with  many  from 
the  gravel  d»»posits  of  central  New  Jersey.  As  already  men- 
tioned, other  examples  of  rude  implements,  not  of  argillitc,  have 
been  collected,  which  are  less  elaborately  wrought,  but  evidently 
designedly  fashioned.  Furthermore,  many  more  specialized  forms 
have  been  found,  four  of  which  are  iiere  ligure<l. 

Before  closing  the  subject  of  the  evidently  artificial  character 
of  these  rude  implements  of  stone,  it  ma}'  be  well,  also,  to  call 
attention  to  many  specimens  of  '*  chipped  pebbles"  which  cannot 
be  considered  as  implements,  inasmuch  as  there  is  no  trace  of 
design  in  their  present  shapes.  They  are,  indeed,  chipped  over 
the  greater  portion  of  their  surface,  but  have  no  well  defined  point 
or  cutting  edges.  These  irregularly  chi[)ped  masses,  usually  of 
smaller  size  than  finished  implements,  bear  no  evidence  of  being 
crushed,  although  glacial  action  probably  exposes  fragments  of 
rock  or  ice-encased  i)ebbles  more  to  such  crushing  force,  than  to 
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any  other,  except  the  rubbing  against  denser  mineral,  that  results 
in  deeply  incised  strire, —  the  so-called  glacial  scratches.  The 
lithological  character  of  argillite  is  such,  that  a  given  mass  of  this 
mineral,  if  exposed  to  a  crushing  force,  will  not  fracture  in  such  a 
way,  as  to  resemble  in  any  degree,  a  chipped  pebble,  such  as  are 
here  referred  to.  When  associated  with  the  finished  forms,  and 
the  same  general  character  of  weathering  and  of  chipping  is 
noticed  on  both,  one  cannot  but  consider  them  as  identical,  in 
origin,  and  I  have,  myself,  no  hesitation  in  classing  such  design- 
less forms,  principal!}'  as  broken  specimens,  others  as  *'  failures," 
and  in  some  instances  as  refuse  chips ;  being  in  all  respects  the 
same  forms  that  we  find  are  so  characteristic  of  the  localities 
where  neolithic  implements  of  chert  and  jasper  have  been  made. 

The  results  of  my  collecting  having  been  partially  anticipated  in 
the  preceding  pages,  I  will  only  remark  that  the  number  of  highly 
finished  implements  is  quite  large,  and  that  one  of  the  effects  of  a 
remarkably  violent  storm,  to  which  1  shall  again  refer  as  having 
a  somewhat  important  bearing  upon  the  question  of  the  age  and 
origin  of  drift  implements,  was  to  expose  an  entirely  new  surface 
on  the  several  bluffs  where  I  have  been  accustomed  to  find  these 
rude  forms  of  chipped  implements,  both  in  place  and  in  the  loose 
material  at  the  bases  of  them.  From  both  positions,  1  have,  in 
all,  gathered  about  sixty  specimens.* 

The  general  character  of  most  of  these  is  much  the  same  as  of 
those  described  in  ni}'  previous  report ;  but  several  have  been  met 
with  which  present  certain  peculiarities,  the  more  interesting  from 
the  fact  that  they  clearly  demonstrate,  I  think,  the  artificial  origin 
of  them  all. 

Among  the  specimens  of  this  character,  to  which  I  desire  to  call 
particular  attention,  are  two,  one  of  which  is  here  figured.  The 
other,  not  engraved,  is  a  large,  originally  oval  water-worn  pebble, 
that  has  been  carefully  chipped  at  one  end,  and  then  discarded, 

'The  relative  abumlanre  of  these  implenientH  is  perhaps  a  matter  of  some  import- 
anrc,  in  itH  bearing  on  the  <iiieslion  of  their  origin.  Were  they  natural  form**,  the 
j>eculiar  force  that  operated  to  proiluce  them,  ifO  marvellou.-ly  like  ordinary  Indian 
relic:*  a."»  many  of  tliem  are.  uould  .scareely  have  been  limited  to  eo  few  ])cbble8  as  in 
this  ease;  iinleHB  future  exploratitm  shall  discover  at  sumo  dist-tnt  i)oinl  a  localitj' 
where  only  chipped  pebbles  occur.  I  have  made  an  effort  to  e8timate  tlie  comparative 
al)undance  of  these  ]»aleolithic  implemenlH  in  the  gravel  deposit  forming  the  bluffy, 
ea.-teni  liank  of  the  Delaware  river,  and  as  near  as  I  can  det^'rmine,  it  is  about  one 
ten-thousandth  of  one  |»er  cent,  or  (me  in  every  million  of  pebbles.  There  certainly, 
u>  yet,  Itas  not  been  gathered  enough  of  Uiem,  to  muteriidly  affect  this  calculation. 
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in  conaequence,  I  jiiilge,  or  an  unaatisfactory  (Vacture  occurring 
which  i>rcrente<]  fasliioiiing  an  iinplemGiit  of  the  desired  size.  We 
have,  in  Ihis  iiistaiioE,  nn  excellent  examiile  of  an  UDflniehed  paleo- 
lithic implement,  allowing  the  method,  in  part,  of  manufacture  ; — in 
all  essential  features  the  same  as  tlie  unfinished  ai>ear-points,  that 


Ruila  Imilemcc 


the  grsTCl     AflunI  Blie     Mui  No  Il-K 


are  found  on  the  foi  mei  sitea  of  au  arrow  maker  s  labors ,  and  yet 
exhibiting  in  ita  unfjuishod  state,  the  pceulinntica,  that  mirk  the 
ditferciices  between  the  pileolithic  ind  neolithic  forma 

Figui-(!  1  represents  a  second  specimen  of  a  imrtioii  of  an  argil- 
lito  pelihle,  (vitli  a  portion  of  the  water-worn  or  weathered  surface 
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constituting  the  greater  part  of  the  base,  on  one  side  of  the 
iuiplenient.  The  eorrespomling  side  is  a  uniform  surface,  but 
is  less  smooth,  and  exhibits  every  indication  of  being  much  less 
weathered,  although  it  is  much  altered  from  a  freshly  fractured 
surface. 

Tliis  specimen  measures  scant  four  and  one-fourth  inches  in 
length.  The  base  is,  in  width,  a  little  less  than  one-half  tlie 
length.  The  chipped  portion  is  a  uniform  decrease  in  the  width 
from  tiie  base,  tlie  Hakes  having  been  detached  from  both  sides, 
and  the  edges.  The  specimen  terminates  in  quite  a  bhint  point, 
and  does  not  appear  to  have  been  more  acutely  finished,  than  it 
now  is.  In  general  outline,  figure  1  quite  close)}'  resembles  many 
of  the  European  flint  im[)lements  from  the  river  valleys,  and  bears 
far  more  resemblance  to  many  neolithic  forms  than  do  the  majority 
of  the  chipped  flints  from  tertiary  deposits  lately  described  in  de- 
tail by  M.  Kobiero.*-^ 

This  specimen  was  taken  from  the  gravel,  when  in  place,  at  the 
blutr  forming  the  east  bank  of  the  Delaware  river  at  Trenton,  at 
a  depth  of  seven  feet  from  the  surface. 

Corroborative  specimens,  as  they  ma}'  be  designated  because  of 
their  more  highly  fmished  condition,  have  sparingly  occurred  also, 
and  in  such  positions  that  the}'  cannot  be  considered,  though 
probably  of  the  same  age  and  origin  as  the  ruder  forms,  or  typical 
'*  turtle  backs." 

Figure  2  is  an  example  of  this  more  elaborately  wrought  form, 
which  is  of  dual  interest  in  being  so  remarkably  similar  to  the 
European  patterns  of  paleolithic  implements,  and  as  an  excellent 
example  of  a  connecting  link  between  the  ruder  forms,  such  as 
have  been  figured  in  iny  previous  report,  and  the  still  better  de- 
signed specimens  here  figured.  This  spear-shaped,  or  pointed  im- 
plement is  carefully  shaped  from  an  argillite  pebble,  and  has  well 
defined  sharp,  if  not  cutting,  edges.  The  base  is  rounded,  and 
preserves  the  natural  surface  of  the  pebble.  The  i)oint  is  quite 
acute,  and  the  sides  have  been  produced  by  chi[)ping,  so  that  a 
comparatively  uniform  surface  has  been  produced.  The  degree 
of  weathering  is  uniform,  and  so  far  as  this  can  be  trusted  as  a 
guide,  the  specimen  has  had  each  flake  removed  at  practically  the 
same  time. 

-  Dcsrrip.  do  Algntis.  SiU'x  E  Quart.  Lapculog  on  rontrados  nog  cainados  dos  tcrre- 
no& :  Teitlar.  c  Quatcriiario.    M.  CarluB  liubicro,  Libbua,  lti77. 


oiiilL'incat  Ttom  Ihe  gravel. 
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Figure  2  measures  six  inches  in  length  ;  by  from  three  to  three 
and  one-fourth  inches  in  width,  until  near  the  point  where  the 
specimen  suddenl}"  narrows. 

Tliis  interesting  specimen,  which  was  found  at  the  bhiff  at  Tren- 
ton, was  in  a  narrow  gorge,  caused  by  running  water  which  had 
not  displaced  the  material  forming  the  sides  of  the  little  chasm. 
It  was  nine  feet  from  the  surface,  and  overtopped  by  a  large 
boulder.  It  bears  considerable  resemblance  to  certain  chipped 
implements  of  jasper,  porphyry  and  sandstone,  which  have  been 
frequently  found  on  the  surface  associated  with  ordinar}'  Indian 
relics ;  and  which  the  writer  has  supposed  were  mainly  used  as 
"  teeth  "  for  war-clubs.  However  this  may  be,  such  an  implement 
as  tlic  one  here  described,  might  readily  be  mounted  in  a  handle, 
or,  having  a  blunt  base,  be  held  in  the  hand  and  wielded  with 
terrible  effect.  Other  examples  of  this  form,  both  of  argillitc  and 
other  minerals,  have  been  collected  from  the  same  locality. 

Figure  3  represents  a  ver}'  artificial  looking,  and  yet  quite 
unique  form  of  chipped  stone  implement.  It  certainly  bears  no 
resemblance  to  any  common  form  of  neolithic  weapon  or  domestic 
implement.  In  general,  its  appearance  is  that  of  a  rude  spear, 
such  as  not  unfrequently  occur  upon  the  surface,  made  of  jasper 
and  quartz  ;  but  the  handle-like  projection,  which  may  or  may  not 
have  been  pointed  originally,  renders  the  matter  of  the  probable 
use  of  the  implement,  as  it  is,  a  difficult  subject  to  determine ;  but 
that  the  specimen  is  artificial,  and  designed  for  some  definite  pur- 
pose, I  have  no  doubt. 

This  specimen  measures  four  and  five-eighths  inches  in  length, 
and  two  inches  in  maximum  width,  exclusive  of  the  projecting 
point  or  "handle"  at  one  side.  This  projection  is  one  and  one- 
fourth  inches  in  length.  The  chipping  on  this  implement  is  quite 
well  defined  along  the  edges;  and  this,  of  itself,  gives  evidence 
of  artificial  force  having  been  operating  in  the  production  of  the 
implement;  for  we  do  not  find  traces  of  secondary  chipping, 
whereby  zigzag  lines  are  straightened,  occurring  among  crushed 
or  frost  fractured  pebbles. 

This  so  far  unique  form  was  found  on  the  same  gravelly  bluff 
from  which  the  preceding  were  taken,  but  at  a  point  two  miles 
distant,  down  the  river.  The  specimen  was  exposed  after  a  land- 
slide which  occurred  on  Aug.  24th,  immediatcl}'  after  a  violent 
storm  of  that  date.     A  large  mass  of  gravel  was  detached  bodily, 


leaving  a  freah  surrace  of  the  blulT,  from  wLIcIi  this  specimen  pro 
jected.  The  depth  from  the  surface  was  about  eight  feet,  but 
could  not  be  accurately  determiued  at  the  time. 


Cblpiicil  Implement  ttom  the  ftrOTel.    Actual  «1ie,    Mus.  Ka.  12281. 


Figure  i  represents  a  very  carefully  ciiipped  ai^illite  implement 
that  beai-3  a.  marked  resemblance  to  many  of  the  European  speci- 
mens of  paleolithic  iuiplements.    The  B^>ecimen  measures  fonr 
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and  one-lmlf  indies  in  length,  and  n  little  less  than  ttro  and  one* 
littlf  indies  in  its  (rrctitcst  width.  In  tlio  cliii)ping,  this  specimen 
vaiicn  Botnewhat  from  a  tyjiicul  tui-tle  tmcic,  in  that  tlie  under,  or 
flatter  side,  iii  sonicwLut  cliipiicd,  eaiiceiully  along  the  edges,  wLicU 


Spear-ehii|«.'il  tnu'leinpiit  from  llie  grnTc].   Actual 


tlirongliout  their  entire  length,  eshibit  traws  of  aecondary  chip- 
ping, whereby  the  edges  were  made  more  nearly  striiigiit.  The 
general  outline  is  that  of  a  Hjicnr  or  lancc-liead,  ratlicr  than  an  in- 
detiiiitely  shaped   "  chipped  itnpleiueut,"  as  many  of  tliem  ore. 
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There  is  in  this  instance  a  well  defined  point,  and  broad,  straight 
base,  giving  a  general  contour  quite  similar  to  certain  jitsper  and 
slate  '"hoe-blades,"  as  this  pattern  of  neolithic  implements  is 
sometimes  called. 

This  specimen,  figure  4,  was  taken  from  the  bluff  facing  the 
river,  but  two  miles  further  south  than  the  exposure  near  Tren- 
ton from  which  most  of  the  specimens  have  been  gathered.  It 
was  discovered  in  a  pei^iknidicnlar  expos^ire  of  the  bluff,  immedi- 
ately after  the  detachment  of  a  large  mass  of  material,  in  a  surface 
that  had  but  the  day  before  been  exposed  and  had  not  begun 
to  crumble.  The  specimen  was  twenty-one  feet  from  the  sur- 
face of  the  ground,  and  within  a  foot  of  the  triassic  clays  that 
are  here  exposed.  Directly  over  it,  and  in  contact,  was  a  boulder 
of  large  size,  probably  weighing  one  hundred  pounds ;  while  at  a 
distance  of  five  feet  above,  was  a  second  much  larger  boulder. 
The  character  of  the  mass,  which  was  that  of  the  bluff  as  exposed 
on  the  bank  of  the  river  near  Trenton,  was  such  as  to  render  it 
impossible  that  this  specimen  of  a  clearly  artificially  chipped  peb- 
ble could  have  reached  this  position  subsequently  to  the  deposi- 
tion of  the  containing  bed. 

One  feature  of  them  all,  and  of  those  especially  from  the  deeper 
gravels,  needs  to  be  briefly  referred  to ;  this  is  the  worn  condition 
of  the  edges  of  the  several  surfaces  produced  b}'  the  detachment 
of  the  flakes.  There  are,  especially  in  fig.  4,  no  well  defined  out- 
lines of  a  single  facet,  although  each  separate  flake  can  be  traced 
on  the  surface  of  the  implement.  This  partial  wearing  away  of 
these  lines  of  separation  of  the  several  chi[)s  removed,  does  not 
occur  in  any  marked  d<»gree  in  such  jasper  specimens  as  approach 
fig.  4  in  general  character  of  shape,  size  and  chii)ping.  Whether 
the  result  of  use  previous  to  being  lost  or  discarded,  or  of  wear  by 
long  exposure  to  the  shifting  movements  of  sand  and  gravel,  one 
cannot  determine ;  but  of  itself,  it  seems  to  closely  connect  these 
partly  worn,  yd  clearly  artificial  forms,  with  rolled  pebbles,  which 
in  outline  only  suggest  the  possibility  of  having  once  been  chipped 
implements. 

The  four  specimens  of  paleolithic  implements,  as  we  believe 
them  to  be,  that  are  here  figured,  are  so  clearl}'  of  designed  and 
not  accidental  shapes,  that  it  seems  unnecessary  to  give  further 
illustrations,  or  additional  reasons  for  demonstrating  that  they 
were  fashioned  by  man. 
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A  series  of  visits  to  several  widely  separated  points,  where  the 
configuration  of  the  country  was  such  as  to  give  excellent  oppor- 
tunities for  examining  deep  sections  of  the  gravels  and  the  under- 
lying beds  of  clay — cretaceous,  or  earlier — has  enabled  me  to 
determine  that  above  these  clays  there  may  l)c  traced  the  unmodi- 
fied drift,  or  such  as  is  exposed  on  the  east  1)ank  of  the  Delaware 
river  at  Trenton,  N.  J.,  a  stratified  drift  of  small  pebbles  and 
sand  in  alternating  layers,  covering  limited  areas,  and  of  variable 
depth ;  and  overlying  the  greater  portion  of  these  a  soil — loess — 
also  of  variable  depth,  but  seldom  more  tlian  from  three  to  four 
feet  in  depth.  In  this  unmodified  drift,  which,  like  the  underlying 
clay  also,  crops  out  occasionally  upon  the  surface ;  in,  but  not  of, 
the  stratified  gravels,  and  also  not  uncommon  to  the  loess  or  sur- 
face soil,  are  numbers  of  large  boulders  of  different  rock,  varying 
in  size  and  weight,  but  of  such  dimensions  that  to  the  agency  of 
floating  ice  alone,  can  the  transporting  force  be  attributed. 

In  my  previous  report,  I  have  given  sufficiently  detailed  descrip- 
tion of  the  principal  exposure  of  the  unstratified  mixed  de[>osit, 
that  I  have  maintained  to  be  the  dobris  accumulated  ut  the  foot  of 
the  glacier,  the  variations  in  its  character  from  Iwulder  claj'S,  being 
such  as  are  readily  explained  by  the  fact  of  its  being  a  subaquieous 
deposit,  and  I  will  here,  therefore,  refer  only  to  one  feature  of  the 
pebbles,  determined  by  my  subsequent  studies  of  their  character. 
Before  doing  so,  however,  I  desire  briefly  to  refer  to  a  publication 
issued  subsequently  to  my  original  draft  of  this  report.  In  the 
Annual  Report  for  1877,  of  Prof.  Cook,  State  Geologist  of  New 
Jerse3',  we  find  an  excellent  map,  and  a  detailed  account  of  the 
glacial  drift  covering  the  northern  portion  of  the  state,  consisting 
of  unstratified  boulder  clay  and  ice-scratched,  angular  pebbles. 
AVliere  the  debris  of  the  ancient  glacier  ceases  to  be  of  this  char- 
acter. Prof.  Cook  considers  the  glacier  terminated,  and  all  the 
material  lying  to  the  southward  is  a  modified  deposit  due  exclu- 
sively to  water  action.  In  this,  as  our  preceding  report  shows,  we 
do  not  wholly  concur ;  and  offer  here,  in  some  detail,  our  reasons 
for  connecting  more  closely,  than  Dr.  Cook  has  done,  the  phenom- 
ena of  the  depositions  of  the  northern  and  southern  gravels. 

Of  the  great  glacier  itself,  Dr.  Cook  remarks,  in  the  report 
alluded  to,  '•  even  in  New  Jersc}',  it  covered  the  tops  of  the  highest 
mountains. 

This  immense  mass  of  ice  had  a  slow  movement  from  the  north 
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towards  the  south,  in  which  it  scraped  or  tore  off  the  earth  and 
rocks  from  the  rocky  mass  under  it,  grinding,  grooving  and 
smoothing  down  the  rocky  surface,  and  pushing  forward,  tumbling 
and  rounding  the  fragments  of  stone  and  rock,  and  finally  leaving 
them  at  the  southern  edge  of  the  glacier,  or  wherever  breaks  in  it 
may  have  allowed  the  loose  materials  to  rest. 

The  terminal  or  southern  edge  of  the  drift  is  well  and  very 
plainly  marked  by  a  line  of  hillocks  of  mixed  clay,  sand,  gravel, 
rounded  stones  and  boulders  of  large  size." 

Of  its  extent,  geographically  considered,  he  further  remarks  of 
it,  as  '*  beginning  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  State  on  the  north 
side  of  the  Raritan,  at  Perth  Amboy,  the  line  of  Short  Hills 
extending  from  that  [)lace  to  the  First  Mountain,  and  passing  just 
north  of  Metuchen,  Plainfleld  and  Scotch  Plains,  marks  the  south- 
ern edge  of  the  drift. 

From  there,  it  extends  to  the  Delaware  below  Belvidere.  The 
portion  near  the  Delaware  shows  the  gravel  and  boulders  very 
plainly,  but  it  appears  to  have  been  washed  and  otherwise  modified 
by  floods  or  great  bodies  of  water  descending  in  that  valley.  The 
whole  line  of  this  moraine  is  remarkably  plain  and  well  defined. 

Across  New  Jersey'  the  line  is  not  exactly  east  and  west,  but 
appears  to  deviate  towards  the  north,  the  deviation  being  greater 
somewhat  in  proi)ortion  as  the  ground  is  more  elevated. 

The  hillocks  of  stones,  gravel  and  earth,  which  together  made 
this  long  chain,  have  every  appearance  of  piles  of  debris  which 
have  been  thrown  down  without  order,  and  without  the  presence  of 
water  to  sort  or  arrange  the  various  materials." 

Nowhere,  as  here  described,  does  the  terminal  moraine  of  the 
great  glacier  approach  the  blulf  at  Trenton  nearer  than  forty 
miles ;  but  this  distance  is  really  of  little  moment,  in  connection 
with  the  subject  of  man's  presence  here  during  the  maximum  se- 
verity of  glacial  conditions  in  North  America.  With  the  existence 
of  a  glacier  filling  the  entire  valley  of  the  Delaware,  forty  miles 
northward,  and  extending  across  the  state  to  the  Atlantic  coast, 
there  must  necessarily  have  been  a  widely  different  physical  con- 
dition of  the  entire  territory  extending  southwanl.  Much  of  this 
area,  now  constituting  the  southern,  low-lying  portion  of  the  state, 
was  submerged ;  and  Mr.  Belt^  has  pointed  out,  that  over  such 

'  Quarterly  Jour,  of  Sci.,  Jan^  1878:  London. 
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low-lying  and  snbinorged  areas,  there  would  be  spread  out  a  vast 
amount  of  material,  by  the  agency  of  sub-glacial  torrents,  consist- 
ing of  the  true  glacial  <lcbris,  borne  still  farther  southward  by  the 
currents  caused  b}-  the  melting  of  the  ghicier  at  and  near  its  base. 
Such  swift-flowing  currents  might  readily,  through  long  periods  of 
time,  being  charged  with  sand  and  small  pebbles,  wear  away  much 
of  the  ice-scratching  that  is  so  characteristic  of  the  pebbles  in  the 
more  northern  i\ni\ ;  but  to  such  sub-glacial  rivers  we  cannot  well 
refer  the  enormous  boulders  scattcreil  promiscuously  through  the 
gravel  bluff,  as  seen  at  Trenton  ;  but  rather  to  the  more  powerful 
agency  of  floating  masses  of  ice  detached  from  the  glacier  as  it 
existed  further  to  the  north. 

This  blurt'  at  Trenton,  Dr.  Cook  considers  as  "modified"  in 
post-ghicial  times.     He  remarks: 

'*The  beds  of  stratified  drift,  at  various  places  in  the  valley  of 
the  Delaware,  south  of  the  line  of  glacial  drift,  bear  marks  of 
having  originated  from  the  action  of  water.  The  bouhlers  and 
cobi)le  stones  are  all  water  worn,  and  round,  and  are  not  scratched 
or  streaked.  They  have  all  come  from  places  farther  north  in  the 
valle}'  and  have  been  moved  and  dejiosited  by  powerful  currents. 
There  are  to  be  seen  in  the  raiU'oad  cuts  near  Trenton,  where  the 
exposure  of  this  kind  of  drift  is  very  flue,  boulders  of  gneiss,  from 
the  rock  near ;  of  red  sandstone  from  the  country  just  north  ;  of 
trap  from  Lambertville  ;  of  altered  shales  from  the  near  trap ;  of 
conglomerate  from  New  ]\Iilford  ;  of  maguesian  limestone  from  the 
valleys  of  Warren  county  ;  of  conglomerates  from  the  Blue  Moun- 
tain, antl  of  cherty  and  fossiliferous  limestones  from  the  Delaware 
valley  north  of  the  Water  Gap.  The  gravel  consists  largely  of 
quartz,  but  it  contains  numerous  fragments  of  red  shale,  and  black 
slate." 

The  above  description  is  not  wholl}'  applicable  to  the  bluff 
forming  the  east  bank  of  the  river;  but  is  the  locally  modiflcd 
drift  to  which  I  have  frequently  referred  in  the  preceding  pages 
of  this  rei)ort.  In  the  exposure  of  stratilied  gravels  "in  the  rail- 
road cuts,"  1  have  as  yet  found  but  few  specimens  that  may  be 
considered  as  probuhhj  artificial,  as  already  mentioned.  On  com- 
paring the  materials  forming  these  two  exposures  of  the  river 
bank  and  the  rail-road  cutting,  a  marked  dirterence  in  the  degree 
of  angularity,  the  size  and  position  of  the  large  boulders,  is  read- 
ily seen,  and  indicates  an  atlditional  and  subsequent  agitation  and 
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redeposition  of  the  stratified  gravels ;  an<l  it  is  well  here  to  men- 
tion, that  Dr.  Cook  has,  since  the  issue  of  his  report  for  1877,  in- 
formed me,  that  he  has  met  with  boiiUlers  in  tliis  same  rail-road 
cutting,  clearly  showing  ghicial  scratches  upon  their  surfaces. 

Assuming  that  no  extension  of  the  ice- sheet  covered  any  inland 
portion  of  the  state  south  of  the  limits  described  by  Prof.  Cook, 
we  have  in  the  territory  southward  much  elevated  ground  that 
would  afford  safe  harbor  for  the  glacial  people  that  dwelt  here; 
and  an  area  of  sufllcient  extent  to  sustain  a  considerable  fauna  of 
even  large  mammals.  This  is  indeed,  an  important  consideration, 
for  it  is  doubtful  if  the  fauna  was  solely  one  of  fish  and  birds, 
these  people  could  have  withstood  the  rigors  of  a  glacial  climate. 
Furthermore,  it  was  from  sucli  an  area  of  elevated  ground,  free, 
at  least  for  portions  of  every  year,  from  snow  and  ice,  that  the 
stone  would  be  gathered,  from  which  the}'  made  the  rude  imple- 
ments, which  continually  being  lost  or  discardeil,  were  carried  by 
the  floods  of  the  period,  and  flnall}'  lost,  in  part  in  the  gravels,  as 
we  now  find  them.  During  the  gradual  distribution  of  the  gravels 
in  the  southern  section  of  the  state,  which,  as  we  know,  were 
largely  altered  by  water  action  ;  be  the  causes  what  they  ma}', 
the}'  were  doubtless!}'  violent  in  action  and  of  long  duration,  and 
it  is  strange  that  a  single  pebble  should  escape  being  shorn  of 
ever}'  veslige  of  the  ice-scratches,  that  once  doubtlessly  covered 
them  all ;  but  any  agency  capal)le  of  producing  such  efl\?cts  must 
Lave  been  in  connection  with  some  such  phenomenon  as  the  melt- 
ing of  the  great  glacier,  with  the  several  characteristic  features 
that  would  be  associated  with  the  gradual  cessation  of  glacial 
conditions.  As  we  have  already  pointed  out,  there  is  much  of  this 
stratified  gravel,  covering  areas  of  various  extent  within  the  ter- 
ritory covered  by  our  researches  ;  but  it  is  of  very  ditferent  char- 
acter, as  compared  with  the  boulder  and  gravel  deposits,  to  which 
we  now  particularly  refer. 

There  is  other  evidence  of  a  close  connection  between  the 
bouUler  clays  of  the  upper  Delaware  valley,  and  the  coarse,  un- 
stratified  gravels  at  Trenton,  to  which  we  will  refer  in  another 
portion  of  this  report. 

This  connecting  link,  as  it  were,  was  doubtlessly  a  prolongation 
of  the  ice-sheet,  extending  down,  and  nearly  filling,  the  present 
valley  until  it  met  the  open  sea,  where  the  present  bluff  at  Tren- 
ton now  forms  the  eastern  bank  of  the  river. 
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In  commenting  on  the  pliysical  cliaractor  of  tliis  deposit  men- 
tion was  made  of  tlic  absence  of  ice-scratches  on  the  pebbles 
and  boulders  forming  the  mass  of  glacial  debris,  from  which  the 
majority  of  the  rude  implements  were  taken ;  and  Prof.  Shalei** 
also  remarked  on  this  circumstance,  in  his  report  on  the  age  of  the 
gravel  beds  from  wliich  tiie  specimens  here  described  have  been 
obtained.  In  my  previous  report  I  endeavored  to  explain  their 
absence  by  the  probable  circumstances  of  their  accumulation  where 
now  foun<l,  and  Prof.  Shaler  agrees  with  me,  as  to  the  deposition 
of  this  gravel  "  in  the  sea  near  the  foot  of  the  retreating  ice-sheet." 

Subsequent  examinations  of  thousands  of  pebbles  in  this  same 
deposit  and  at  other  localities  where  it  outcrops,  has  resulted  in 
finding  a  few  pebbles,  and  I  believe  one  stone  implement  that 
clearly  exhibit  ice-scratches ;  and  besi<les  many  angular  pebbles, 
there  are  others  that  are  smooth  but  not  polished  and  have  a  lim- 
ited portion  of  their  surface  beautifully  planed  off  and  as  polished 
as  glass,  which  latter  feature  appears  to  be  the  work  of  moving 
ice  passing  over  these  interesting  specimens  when  in  some  retain- 
ing matrix. 

It  may  be  well  here  to  consider  how  far  the  material  caught  up 
by  the  last  glacier  that  occupied  the  present  valley  of  the  Delaware, 
transported  pebbles  of  an  earlier  day ;  for  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind,  that  the  masses  of  pebbles  of  any  glacial  deposit  are  not 
the  exclusive  production  of  the  glacier ;  not  fragments  of  rocks 
in  place,  that  were  broken  away  and  rolled  and  crushed  until  every 
angle  was  obliterate<l.  For  ante-dating  glacial  conditions,  there 
were  smooth  water-worn  pebbles  in  abundance.  Prof.  Shaler^ 
mentions  the  implements  described  in  this  and  my  earlier  report, 
as  "  made  in  a  region  where  water-worn  pebbles  greatly  abounded 
as  they  now  do  all  along  our  shores."  The  upper  valle}'  of  the 
Delaware  doubtlessly  abounded  in  such  pebbles  in  pre-glacial 
times,  and  such  loose  material  scattered  over  the  level  surfaces 
of  the  rocks  we  can  easily  conceive  as  being  transported  by  a 
glacier  one  or  more  hundred  miles,  and  yet  escape  any  scratching 

^TcnOi  Annual  Kcp.  IVaboily  Museum ;  p.  44.  In  commenting  upon  the  character 
of  thu  niiitiM-iul  ronniiig  tlu'  IilufT.  Tror  Shak'r  remark?*,  *'  all  Uio  pebbloo  ami  boulders 
fro  far  an  obi^tTveil.  an*  suiootli  and  walcr-worn ;  a  careful  wnrcli  having  faileil  to  8ho^ 
evidence  of  dintinct  glacial  ccratchinK  or  polishing  on  their  HUrfacea."  This,  it  will  bo 
seen,  will  not  hold  guud  coucurning  uU  the  material  forming  thit)  deposit. 

61.  c,  p.  17. 
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whatever.  To  this  subject  we  will  refer  again,  with  reference  to 
the  associated  implements. 

This  additional  determination  of  eiiaracteristic  features  of  the 
mass  constituting  the  hlulf  forming  the  eastern  hank  of  the  Dela- 
ware river  at  Trenton,  N.  J.,  is  of  much  importance  in  its  bearing 
on  the  question  of  the  age  of  the  deposit,  as  it  seems  to  be  con- 
firmatory of  the  opinion  previously  ex[)ressed,  that  the  dei)Osit  is 
intimately  asscx-iated  with  the  glacial  epoch  ;  is,  in<leed,  one  of  its 
phenomena ;  and  the  contained  implements,  undeniably  of  the 
same  age,  demonstrate  the  presence  of  inter-glacial  man  ui)on  the 
Atlantic^  ccKist  of  our  continent ;  a  point  in  geological  time  so  dis- 
tant that  we  are  scarcely  able  to  realize  it.  Like  indications  of 
such  vast  antitpiity  are  not  wanting  elsewhere  ;  and  Mr.  IVngelly^ 
has  lately  remarked  of  the  traces  of  human  occupancy  of  Kent's 
Cavern,  England,  that  *' in  the  present  state  of  the  evidence"  ho 
is  '•compelled  to  believe  that  the  earliest  men  of  Kent's  Hole 
were  inter-^jlar'mU  if  not  pre-ylacial" 

I  hav(^  already  briefly  referre<l  to  stratified  gravels  as  a  charac- 
teristic feature  of  the  geology  of  the  surface  of  this  low  lying  por- 
tion of  the  slate.  Their  structure  is  such,  it  seems  probable  that 
subsccpient  to  the  retirement  of  the  last  glacier  there  has  been  a 
protracted  period  characterized  by  extensive  fioods,  with  powerful 
currents  and  at  various  localities,  dependent  wholl}' upon  the  con- 
tour of  tile  count rv  at  the  time,  which  was  by  no  means  regular  or 
level,  the  glacial  drift  proper  has  been  carried  away  and  redepos- 
ited  in  its  present  condition. 

In  sueh  stratified  gravels  I  have  not  been  successful  in  finding 
the  characteristic  forms  of  i>aleolithic  injplements  such  as  occur  in 
the  drift  as  exi)Ose<l  on  the  river  bank.  A  few  doubtful  specimens 
have  been  met  with,  and  a  few  that  may  probably  be  accepted  as 
of  artificial  origin  ;  but  I  am  led  to  believe  that  the  violence  of 
these  i)osl-glacial  fioods,  in  reassorting  the  drill,  has  uell  nigh 
destroye(l  every  ve.^tige  of  artificially  cliipi)ed  surfaces  and  edges. 
Where  the  original  deposits  were  comparatively  undisturbed  the 
implements  scattered  through  the  mass  were  preserved  as  we  now 
find  them. 

]  have  endeavored  to  show  that  the  onl}'  objection  to  the  gravel 
deposit  forming  the  river  bank  being  uiialtereil  glacial  drift,  the 

•Nnturo,  No.  407,  Aug.  Ifiih,  1S77,  p.  .123. 
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comparative  absence  of  icp-scratclies,  ma}"  ho  cxplaino*!  away'bj' 
its  lM'in'4  :i  siihjifiiiooiis  «lfposit ;  airl  in  consi«lLM'inir  tlio  limiteil 
areas  of  iiii'loiihliMlIy  stratifif?'!  awl  reassorto*!  jrravel.  the  probalile 
character  of  the  force  operatin;j:  to  pro'liice  this  re-arran'^oment 
must  he  carefiillv  consjilererl  in  connection  with  the  Cfin«lition  of 
the  snppose<l  stone  iinpieinents  ft>n!nl  within  its  mass.  In  liie  un- 
moflified  drilt  we  have  seen  that  llie  crintained  implements  are 
unworn  to  any  si^nifieunt  dejrree,  hnt  those  that  have  a«  vet  oc- 
curreil  in  liiis  stratifie^l  jrravel,  are  so  rolled  and  worn  that  it 
l>ecome?.  perhaps,  a  (jnestion  whether  they  are  implements  or  nat- 
ural forms.  If  they  are  arlilieial,  the  hypothesis  formeil  for  these 
implements  of  the  nnmodified  drift"  if?  stren^rthened  hv  the  comli- 
tion  of  sneh  specimens  as  have  nnqnestionalily  nnderir^jne  the  de- 
strnctive  action  of  long  exi^osine  to  ahrasive  contact  with  sand 
and  pehhles  in  conne<'lion  with  strong  currents  of  water. 

So  far  as  I  have  heen  ahle  to  trace  the  conrse  and  extent  of 
tln'se  strntifhMl  gravels,  they  do  not  appear  to  have  heen  formed 
liy  any,  [ft^olntjlnnlUj  ronsithrnrfL  protracted  flow  of  water,  hnt  rather 
In'  Comparatively  local  floods,  wliich.  having  spent  their  force  upon 
the  <lriR  for  a  defmile  time  flowing  in  a  given  direction,  have  had 
their  currents  diverted,  and  then,  if  less  powerful  from  any  cause, 
onlv  the  less  resisting  material  has  heen  moved  from  sneh  of  the 
original  deposits  as  were  washed  hy  the  newl}*  made  stream. 
So  very  limited  are  the  areas  covered  hv  many  of  these  tracts  of 
clearly  stratifled  materials,  that  it  is  possihle  many  of  them  are 
cxi»licahh*  hy  reference  to  peculiar  local  conditions  of  the  once 
existent  glacier,  and  are  not,  in  reality,  a  post-glacial  phenomenon  ; 
and  finally,  it  nmst  he  home  in  mind,  that  the  material  of  these 
stratilieil  gravels  is  sand  and  small  pehhles,  with  rarely  a  small 
honldrr  of  a  cuhic  foot  in  dimension  ;  l)iit  in  no  instanee.  do  the 
massive  houlders,  weighing  several  tons,  occur  as  a  constituent  of 
thest;  stratilifd  deposits,  althouirh  the  latter  may  oceasi<»nally  sur- 
round  such  an  one,  as  where  the  stratum  is  of  little  depth,  hut 
evfu  sneh  an  occurrene(;  is  umisual.  AVhere  the  large  houlders 
occur,  even  upon  the  surface,  there  is  the  drift  as  we  find  it  on  the 
rivtrr  i»:ink  ;  unless  they  clearly  are,  as  we  will  see  quite  frequently 
ljaj»pens.  a  feature  of  the  surface  soil  itself. 

Again,  local  disturhance  of  the  surface  as  h}'  nuusually  violent 

7 Tenth  Annual  Koiioit,  PealKMly  Mu^eunl,  p.  47. 
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action  of  water,  such  as  sudden  overflows  caused  b}'  storms,  may 
have  the  effect  of  transporting  material  from  various  strata  of 
widely  dilferent  character,  and  in  this  way  may  we  account  for 
the  occurrence  of  paleolithic  implements  in  positions  to  which 
they  are  really  foreign  ;  and  it  is  only  to  be  wondered  at  tliat 
there  is  really  so  little  commingling  of  the  two  forms.  As  an  in- 
stance of  this,  I  ma\'  mention,  in  detail,  the  following  occurrence : 

On  the  afternoon  of  Friday,  August  21th,  1877,  there  occurred 
a  remarkable  rainstorm,  over  a  limited  area  in  this  state,  of  but 
three  hours'  duration  ;  but  during  which  time  it  is  estimated  that 
over  eight  inches  of  rain  fell.  The  surface  of  the  country  in  many 
places  was  quite  altere<l,  and  the  small  spring  brooks  were  sud- 
denly converted  into  streams  of  great  bulk.  AVhen  such  brooks 
flowed  ordinarily  between  high  banks,  the  confined  waters  carried 
away  vast  quantities  of  surface  soil  and  gravel,  depositing  them 
on  lower  levels  or  transporting  them  to  the  river. 

The  details  of  this  unusuallv  severe  storm  <lirect  our  attention 
to  the  effects  produced  upon  the  surface,  whereby  unquestionable 
specimens  of  i)aleolithic  implements  are  brought  to  positions  that 
wc  may  call  abnormal.  In  one  extensive  deposit  of  debris  of 
every  description  that  was  violently  torn  from  the  uplands  and 
spread  over  an  expanse  of  meadow,  after  passing  through  a  naiTOW 
gorge  on  the  writer's  farm  where  there  occurs  an  outcropping  of 
the  gravel  of  the  river  bluff,  I  found  too  veiy  characteristic  speci- 
mens of  these  implements,  associated  with  fragments  of  pottery 
and  a  small  grooved  axe.  Now  these  several  specimens  doubt- 
lessly were  widely  separated  i)revious  to  their  last  localizing  in  the 
meadow.  Inasnuich  as  an  occurrence  of  this  character  had  the 
effect  of  thus  commingling  the  two  forms  of  paleolithic  and  neo- 
lithic implements,  it  can  scarcely  be  urged  that  the  fact  of  finding 
isolated  specimens  on  the  surface  of  the  country  can  effect  the 
question  of  the  geological  age  of  the  specimens,  seeing  that  the}' 
are,  as  a  class,  characteristic  of  the  gravel  and  not  of  the  surface, 
where  their  presence  is  exceptional;  nor  can  it  be  held  explana- 
tory of  their  presence  in  the  older  gravels,  even  if  admitted  to  be 
of  vastly  greater  antiquit}'  than  onlinary  Indian  relics.  No  such 
occurrence  as  that  we  have  related  could  inhume  these  implements 
to  such  great  depths  as  haNC  been  recorded  of  man}-  specimens  in 
the  Museum,  and  associated  them  so  intimately  with  boulders  of 
such  large  dimensions  as  those  with  which  they  are  found.     A 
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violiMit  flood,  oven  of  lonp;  diiriition,  woiiM  have  tlie  ofToot  of  spread- 
iiijr  ovor  a  laijji?  aiva  a  companUivoly  sliallow  deposit  of  gravel, 
and  at  or  near  the  smnK-o,  as  iiowly  made,  on  the  abateineiit  of 
tlie  wnler,  transported  implements  niijxht  occnr,  as  we  have  seen 
in  tills  case,  hnt  tho}^  wouhl  not  be  inhumed  to  a  depth  of  thirty 
and  forlv  feet  in  a  bonlder-bcarincc  bed  of  gravel,  miles  in  width. 
On  the  otiier  hand,  in  a  stratnm  of  line  sand  and  pebbles  wasiied 
from  nnmodilied  drif^,  we  ean  readily  see  how  an  implement  from 
the  latter  might  beeome  incorporated  with  the  former  rearranged 
deposit. 

In  this  connect itm,  I  have  endeavored  to  determine  the  transport- 
ing power  of  water,  nnaided  by  ice,  in  connection  with  the  move- 
ment of  bonhlers  even  of  small  dimensi<;ns;  antl  so  far  as  I  conld 
determine,  where  there  was  no  precipitons  dejicent  in  the  river  !>ed, 
the  ordinary  freshets  in  the  river  seldom,  and  tiu^  cnrrents  never 
carry  other  material  than  sand  any  important  distance.  The  i)el>- 
bles  nntl  small  bonlders  are  gently  moved  b3^  the  water,  when  they 
roll  down  from  the  bnnks  into  the  stream,  nntil  the}*  are  fitted  into 
some  hollow,  and  there  afterwards  they  appear  to  remain.  It 
would  seem  to  recpiire  a  combination  of  circumstances,  sncli  as 
the  undermining  of  gravel  beds,  and  a  violence  or  rapidity  of  flow, 
in  ctninection  with  sudden  descent,  to  move  stones  of  one  or  two 
pounds  in  weight,  for  any  important  distance.  I  am  inclined  to 
belirve  the  unaided  transporting  power  of  water,  so  far  as  moving 
the  pebl)les  upon  a  river  bed  is  concernetl,  is  really  quite  limited. 

"We  tire  now  luought  to  consider,  in  its  connection  with  the  con- 
tained i)aleolithic  implements,  the  surface  soils,  that  at  varying 
(lepths  overlie  both  the  unmodified  drift,  as  I  have  claimed  it  to 
be,  and  the  i'learlv  stratified  uravel.  Tiiis  surface  soil,  as  to  its 
origin,  constitution  and  great  variation  in  character,  opens  up  an 
extensive  field  of  inquiry,  which  in  great  measure  is  beyond  the 
scope  of  my  report;  but  the  fact  existing  that  paleolithic  imple- 
ments occur  in  it,  rendiMs  it  necessary  to  determine  their  true  re- 
laliuuship  to  those  of  the  underlying  gravels. 

In  studving  th<'  surface  soils  covering  the  drift,  to  which  at- 
tenlion  has  been  more  particularly  drawn,  I  will,  at  first,  briefly 
(piote  from  IVof.  Cook\s  (ieology  of  New  Jersey,'^  as  to  the  general 
character  of  these  deposits,     lie  states,  ^'  there  is  a  remarkable 
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dogroo  of  uniformity  in  the  surface  of  tlie  country.  The  ine«jiiali- 
ties  of  the  siirfiice  arc  almost  entirely  caused  bv  <lenudation.  The 
streams,  unlike  those  of  the  northern  part  of  the  state,  have  no 
apparent  connection  with  the  geolopjical  structure  of  the  country. 
They  arc  simply  channels  worn  in  the  surface  of  the  ground,  fol- 
lowing the  lines  of  most  rapid  descent  to  tide  water.  ''Of  the 
soils,"  he  remarks,  "  it  is  a  loam  varying  from  light  sandy  to  sandy, 
gravelly  and  clayey,  susceptible  of  high  degree  of  improvement." 

AVhatever  the  particular  character,  and  whatever  its  origin,  it  is 
evident  that  this  soil  is  a  sedimentary  deposit,  originally  a  fine 
sand,  bitterly  increased  in  bulk,  bv  aerial  denudation  of  the  broken 
drift  rocks  that  outcrop  through  it,  and  the  constantly  added  <le- 
composcd  vegetable  matter.  The  main  agency  in  originally  dis- 
tributing this,  the  major  portion  of  the  soil,  appears  to  have  been 
the  comparatively  quiet  waters  that  immediately  followed  the  abate- 
ment of  extreme  glacial  conditions. 

This  product  of  rock  destruction,  from  the  grinding  action  of 
the  ice,  throughout  the  whole  extent  of  the  northern  hilly  portions 
of  the  state  was  brought  down  in  large  quantities,  and  its  depth, 
as  originally  deposited,  was  probably  quite  uniform.  We  see  now 
that  this  uniformity  of  depth  is  wanting,  as  exi)lained  by  the  re- 
marks of  Prof.  Cook  ;  and  the  inc(pi:dity  of  the  land,  which  is  a 
comparatively  modern  feature,  becomes  more  pronounced  every 
century. 

To  the  contained  paleolithic  implements  I  need  scarcely  more 
than  allude,  as  I  have,  in  my  previous  report,  expressed  my  belief 
as  to  their  origin  in  connection  with  their  surroundinirs.  Just  as 
there  is  a!)undant  evidence  of  the  presence  of  man  dwelling  at  the 
foot  of  the  great  glacier  that  occupied  the  valley  of  the  Delaware, 
when  boulders,  gravel  and  coarse  sand  were  being  deposited  in  vast 
quantities  in  the  open  sea,  in  which  the  southern  terminus  of  the 
ice  ended  ;  so,  as  the  glacier  gradually  left  the  valley  of  the  pres- 
ent river,  melting  rapidly,  the  Hood  of  waters,  flowing  southward, 
were  surcharged  with  sand  and  mud,  which,  as  the  waters  spread, 
and  flowed  more  quietly,  settled  on  the  bottom  of  the  then  shallow 
sea ;  and  here  also,  have  we  traces  of  this  same  race,  who,  as  be- 
fore, continued  to  lose  in  the  depths  of  the  once  deeper,  an«l  now 
shallow  waters,  those  implements  of  stone  which  tell  the  story  of 
their  sojourn  here. 

Still  another  important  feature  remains  to  be  considered  in  con- 
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neotion  with  the  siirfaco  soils.  I  refer  to  the  Diimhers  of  ininicnse 
bonUlers,  uiiich  are  not  only  embedded  in  them,  hut  are,  t;:eologi- 
cally,  iif  them,  i.  e.,  synchronously  deposited.  There  are,  I  think, 
many  facts  confirmatory  of  this  view,  and  their  importance  as  bear- 
ing upon  the  question  of  the  age  of  the  implements  found  upon 
the  surface,  is  great. 

One  question  will  certainl}'  be  asked  of  these  surface  lioulders 
—  may  not  the  material  originally  surrounding  them  have  been  re- 
moved by  means  inadequate  to  alter  their  positions,  and  were  they 
not  depositc<l  prior  to  the  accumulation  of  soil  which  partly  or 
wholly  covered  them?  J  am  convinced  that  in  many  instances, 
such  is  not  the  case,  for  several  reasons. 

Take  the  bouhlers  of  a  given  area,  and  it  will  be  found  that 
there  is  no  regularity  whatever  in  their  positions,  wherever  met 
with.  The  loiig  axes  of  their  diameters  point  in  all  directions.  In 
one  i/istance  an  irregularly  cylindrical  l)Oulder,  measuring  seven 
feet  in  length  and  about  nine  in  circumference  at  the  larger  end, 
rested  nearly  perpendicularly  in  the  soil,  which  was  three  feet  In 
depth  below  the  buried  end  ;  while  two  others  in  the  same  area  of 
about  one  hun<lred  acres,  of  nearly  the  same  shape  but  smaller, 
were  in  somewhat  similar  positions.  Had  the  soil  been  removed 
subseciuentl}'  to  their  deposition  these  upright  stones  must  have 
fallen  over  and  assumed  horizontal  positions.  Kxaminations  of 
flattened  boulders,  also,  has  shown  that  there  was  in  many  cases 
a  considerable  dei)th  of  soil  beneath  them,  and  thus  separating 
them  from  the  underlying  gravels.  In  other  instances,  they  have 
been  noted  as  embedtled  in  soil  that  overlaid  the  plastic  clays, 
from  which  the  earlier  drift  had  been  removed,  or  on  which  it  had 
not,  from  some  cause,  accumulated. 

The  surface  soils  we  have  seen  contain  nothing  but  sand  in  so 
minute  condition  that  it  could  well  be  carried  b}'  gently  moving 
waters.  In  such  a  <leposit  these  bouhlers  occur,  and  it  is  evident, 
that  while  a[)parently  belonging  to  it  they  could  not  have  reached 
their  present  positions  by  the  same  agency  that  deposited  the  soil 
itself;  but  it  is  a  marked  feature  of  the  earth  immediately  sur- 
rounding every  boulder  that  there  is  a  small  quantity'  of  little 
pebbles,  and  that  as  the  distances  increase  between  the  positions 
of  any  two  the  proportion  of  gravel  also  decreases,  and  consider- 
able areas,  often  several  acres  in  extent,  do  not  have  a  pebble  of 
any  size  upon  them. 
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I  have  therefore  concliulcd,  as  in  part  already  stated,  that  the 
soil  itself  was  very  slowly  deposited  from  comparatively  quiet 
waters,  on  which  occasionally  drifted  an  ice-raft  from  some  dis- 
tant glacier,  and  here  and  there  an  embedded  boulder,  loosened 
from  its  mass,  sank  to  the  bottom  of  the  shallow  sea,  carrying  with 
it  more  or  less  of  such  finer  material  as  had  originally  been  gath- 
ered up  by  tl^p  ice  at  the  time.  This  would  explain  the  presence 
of  the  pebbles  mingled  with  the  soil,  as  well  as  the  larger  boulders  ; 
and,  if  we  admit  the  existence  of  inter-glacial  man,  would  fully 
meet  the  difllculties  of  assigning  an  earlier  origin  to  the  surface- 
found  rude  implements  than  that  of  post-glacial  times. 

AVliile  to  base  the  assertion  of  a  paleolithic  man  having  dwelt 
on  our  shores  during  so  remote  a  period  upon  the  presence  of  im- 
plements of  a  paleolithic  character  in  our  surface  soils,  would 
certainly  be  hazardous  in  the  extreme,  it  does  appear  probable 
that  they  do  really  confirm  the  alleged  antiquity  of  similar  imple- 
ments occurrin<2:  in  the  earlier  accumulations  known  as  ''drift." 

Arguing  thus,  it  might  reasonably  be  claimed  that  these  rudely 
fashioned  implements  should  be  met  with  in  the  northern  hilly 
portions  of  the  state,  where  boulder  cla}'  and  striated  pebbles  oc- 
cur in  abundance  as  glacial  drift.  Careful  search  in  favorable 
localities,  however,  has  failed  as  yet  to  bring  to  light  unquestion- 
able si)ecimens,  although  several  chipped  pebbles  had  the}'  been 
met  with  elsewhere  would  probably  have  been  so  classed.  This 
fact,  at  first  glance,  seems  to  render  doubtful  the  claims  of  glacial 
age  asserted  of  the  specimens  found  at  Trenton  ;  but  this  possible 
absence  of  implements  in  the  boulder  clays,  I  think,  may  be  ex- 
plained by  the  fact  already  referred  to,  that  the  implements  at 
Trenton  were  made  during  the  prevalence  of  the  ice-sheet,  which 
at  the  time  rendered  the  upper  Delaware  valley  uninhabitable  by 
a  people  dwelling  at  the  foot  of  this  glacier,  where  there  was  doubt- 
less some  uncovered  land;  and  there  are  abundant  indications  to 
show  that  this  gravelly  bluff  and  all  the  country  south  and  east  of 
it,  was  then  the  bottom  of  a  shallow  sea. 

Vvni\  Dana^  has  referred  to  this  very  point  at  Trenton  as  sea- 
coast  during  the  cretaceous  period,  remarking  of  the  Delaware 
river,  that  it  "  emi»tied  into  the  Atlantic  at  Trenton  ;  and  the  re- 
gions of  the  Delaware  and  Chesapeake  bays,  were  out  at  sea." 

•Miinual  of  (jcoI.,  2n(l  Ed.,  p.  478. 
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Nor  iliil  the  coast  line  inatcriullv  change  in  much  later  times.  Of 
the  Miocene  period,  the  same  authority  states,^" '*  there  was  no 
Dehiware  or  Chesapeake  bay,"  ami  aj^ain,  upon  the  same  page  re- 
marks, *'the  AlUintic  Tertiary  rej^ion  nnist  have  remained  sub- 
merged until  after  the  mioeene  era."  When  finally  it  did  emerge, 
which  was  nndiMibtedly  in  Pliocene  times,  when,  as  Trof.  Dana 
states ^^  •'the  continent  *  *  *  *  had  at  least  its  present  breadth 
along  the  larger  part  of  the  Atlantic  coast,  if  not  a  still  greater 
eastward  extension,"  it  is  safe  to  infer  man  llrst  appeared  on  our 
eastern  shores.  Prof.  ^larsh^*-  has  remarked  that  ''the  evidence, 
as  it  stands  to-day,  although  not  conclusive,  seems  to  place  the 
first  appearance  of  man  in  this  country  in  the  IMiocene,  and  the 
best  i)roof  of  this  has  been  foun<l  on  the  Pacific  coast."  Granting 
this,  the  eviilence  of  his  presence  on  the  Atlantic  coast  is  fairly 
inferential,  when,  if  in  the  chipped  pebbles  described  in  the  present 
report,  we  have  traces  of  an  inter-glacial  man  ;  for  we  can  scarcely 
conceive  of  a  race  originating  de  novo,  or  migrating  voluntarily 
to  the  foot  of  a  glacier ;  but  that  this  early  race  should  withstand 
the  maxinnun  rigor  of  a  change  to  glacial  conditions  we  know  is 
wholly  practicable ;  but  whatever  the  changes  that  may  have  oc- 
curred in  climate,  in  distribution  of  land  and  water  and  of  eleva- 
tion or  <lepression  of  the  former,  at  the  close  of  the  tertiary  and 
dawn  of  the  (luaternary  periods,  it  is  evident  that  the  present  low 
Ivinjr  southern  section  of  the  state  was  beneath  and  not  above 
the  sea  when  the  great  glacier  occupied  the  valleys  and  overtopped 
the  mountains  that  flank  the  Delaware. 

Having,  as  clearly  as  it  lies  in  my  power  to  do,  described  in 
their  several  aspects  the  containing  beds  from  which  the  relics 
here  described  have  been  taken,  and  having  endeavored  to  fix  the 
date  of  (le[)osition  of  these,  as  well  as  demonstrate  the  artificial 
character  of  the  implements,  it  is  desirable  to  show  what  relation- 
ship the  latter  bear  to  the  deposits  containing  them.  Are  they 
really  of  co-equal  age,  or  are  they  intrusive  objects? 

In  consitlering  the  relationship  of  these  rudely  fashioned  stone 
implements  to  the  becls  containing  them,  an<l  the  place  of  the  latter 
in  the  geological  history  of  the  globe,  it  must  first  be  borne  in 
mind,  that  the  many  changes  which  have  been  shown  as  having 

"^ Ibid,  l».  522.  "  lb.,  p.  522. 

'2 Proceedings  Aineiican  Ahsoc.  fur  Advance.  Science:  AU«ire.Srt  at  NiiMivillc.  Aug., 
1877. 
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occurred  in  the  past,  were  all  periods  of  lonjj  duration,  and 
the  changes  of  dinuite  and  of  depression  and  elevation  of  the  dry 
land,  were  all  gradual  occurrences,  and  none  of  such  vioK'nce  as 
to  render  the  glol)e,  the  while,  uninhabitahle  h}'  man.  The  severity 
of  the  ghicial  climate  itself,  it  is  known,  but  partially  destroyed, 
though  it  largely  displaced  animal  and  vegetable  life;  and  if  the 
displacement  of  maunnals  is  a  clearly  ascertained  fact,  it  is  (luite 
safe  to  inclu<le  man,  if  he  then  also  existed  here,  as  we  have  en- 
deavored to  show  was  probably  the  case. 

Although  th(;re  is  no  reason,  geologically,  why  man  should  not 
have  occupied  our  Atlantic  coast  during  the  Pliocene  period,  it  is 
not  to  be  assumed  that  he  did,  but  it  remains  for  the  arelueologist 
to  demonstrate  his  former  presence  dearly*,  if  any  indications  have 
been  discovered  that  seem  to  be  indicative  of  such  early  occupancy' 
by  man  of  America.  In  the  implements  from  the  gravel  we  cer- 
tainly have  nothing  indicative  of  this,  for,  as  has  been  clearly 
shown,  I  think,  the  facts,  as  yet  gathered  are  indicative  of  an  inter- 
glacial,  and  not  a  i)re-glacial  age.  Kven  this  ma^-  be  questi(jned, 
and  the  suggestion  made  that  the  contained  implements  are  of  a 
later  origin  than  the  origiiml  deposition  of  the  containing  bed  ; 
and  that  during  some  material  change  which  the  deposit,  originally 
glacial,  has  undergone,  these  implements  have  become  embedded. 
To  prove  that  such  was  not  the  case,  I  desire  to  call  attention  to 
certain  features  of  the  gravel  beds  as  we  now  find  them.  I  have 
fre<iuently  referred  to  the  abundance  of  massive  boulders  that  are 
eveiywhere  scattered  juxnufscttouslf/  through  the  deposit,  and  are 
also  very  characteristic  of  the  subserpiently  dei)osited  surface 
soils.  If  it  is  maintained  that  this  gravel  deposit  was  originally 
a  mass  of  striated  boulders,  pebbles,  sand  and  clay,  whieh  water 
has  subae(|uently  wholly  changed  in  character  and  rearranged,  then 
such  water  action  nmst  necessarily  have  so  loosened  up  the  mass, 
in  the  general  overturning  of  every  pebble  until  tlu^  ice-scratches 
were  obliterated,  that  the  boulders,  man}'  weighing  twenty  tons  or 
more,  would  have  settled  to  the  very  bottou)  of  the  disturbed  mo- 
raine ;  and  if,  during  this  supposed  i)rocess  of  re-arrangement, 
which  however  gradual  and  gentle  in  its  movement  nmst  have  had 
the  above  ellect,  then  the  lost  chipped  implements  which  became 
embedded  in  the  mass,  would  here  more  surely  have  undergone  a 
grinding  and  crushing  action  that  would  have  obliterated  every 
trace  of  artificialily,  than  iu  the  small  percentage  of  chance  of 
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cscnpiii<]j  (lostruction  if  canjxlit  up  an«l  caiTiod  for  mile.**  by  the 
niovintj:  jx^iicicr.  Again,  if  llu*  trravol,  wlu»re  it  now  lies,  has  hoen 
deposiUMl  by  simple  water  action,  which,  considering  the  contained 
boulders,  is  inconceivable,  subsequently  to  the  retirement  of  the 
glacier,  and  during  this  later  transportation,  the  pebbles  have  be- 
come smooth  and  oval,  and  synchnmously  with  such  assiuned  post- 
glacial action,  the  paleolithic  implements  have  been  lost,  then  they 
should  also  have  undergone  a  like  alteration  of  their  surfaces, 
ending  in  the  complete  obliteration  of  the  characteristic  features 
of  artificial  chipping;  but  I  have  alrea<ly  pointed  out,  that  where 
such  j)ost-glacial  redeposition  and  stratification  have  been  elfec^ed, 
there  I  have  not  been  able  to  discover  any  implements  that  were 
free  from  all  doubt  as  to  age  ami  origin  ;  and  the  fact  of  their 
occurrence  on  the  surface,  especially  in  fields,  where  there  is  an 
outcrop  of  the  gravel,  has  this  bearing  upon  the  question  of  the 
co-e(pial  age  of  the  <leeper  lying  specimens  and  their  containing 
bed  ;  that  if  a  given  deposit  of  unmodified  drift  —  a  terminal  mo- 
raine—  or  such  a  formation  as  is  exposed  on  the  banks  of  the 
river,  yields,  at  various  depths  at  that  point,  a  number  of  chipped 
pebbles,  it  is  at  such  a  position  as  an  extensive  level  outcrop  of 
the  same  deposit,  that  we  should  expect  to  find  the  same  forms; 
and  as  the  outcropping  is  of  longer  duration  than  the  occupancy 
of  the  later  races  formerly'  dwelling  in  the  country,  traces  of  these 
also  will  unavoidably  be  mingled  with  the  older  forms.  Had  the 
paleolithic  implements  been  found  onl}'  upon  the  surface,  although 
much  weathered  and  otherwise  evincing  indications  of  greater  age, 
there  would  be  no  positive  proof  of  an  earlier  origin  than  the 
ordinary  Indian  relics,  except  that,  even  in  such  a  i)osition  as  a 
gravelly  field,  they  arc  usually  met  with  at  greater  depths,  t.  e.,  a 
foot  or  more  belo^  the  surface,  than  are  the  neolithic  forms. 

When  under  the  impression  that  the  Indians  were  a  paleolithic 
people  when  they  first  occupied  the  Atlantic  coast  of  North 
America,  and  that  these  rude  inji)lements  were  to  be  ascribed  to 
them,  I  remarked  of  these  rude  forms,^**  that  *'just  in  proportion 
as  these  relics  —  stone  implements  generally  —  are  rude  in  manu- 
facture and  primitive  in  type,  the^j  are  more  d**ephi  emheddud  in  the 
soil"  aud  I  have  since  had  no  reason  to  modify  this  statement, 
otherwise  than  to  remark  that  those  of  the  gravel  are  of  uniform 

^*  Nature,  Vol.  AI,  p.  215.    Jan.  14,  IvTS,  Louilou. 
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character,  and  do  not  vary  according  to  thoir  depths  ;  hut  instead 
of  their  being  traces  of  the  Indian,  I  am  convinced  that  they  had  a 
pre-Indian  origin.  In  our  references  to  the  bouhlers  found  u|X)n 
the  surface,  1  have  shown  how  many  of  these  paleolithic  imple- 
ments may  have  become  incorporated  with  the  surface  soil,  and 
long  antedated  its  deposition,  in  tlieir  conditions  as  chipped  imple- 
ments. ISIy  remarks  on  tlic  age  of  the  surface  boulders  indirectly 
referred  to  the  age  of  accompanying  relics,  and  have  an  obvious 
bearing  upon  the  question  of  the  co-equal  age  of  the  gravel  and 
its  accompanying  implements. 

Finally,  if  the  same  age  is  ascribed  to  these  paleolithic  imple- 
ments and  the  ordinary  Indian  relics,  then,  as  ahead}'  asked,  how 
could  the  one  series  become  embe(hletl,  often  to  great  depths,  and 
not  representatives  of  any  class  of  weapons,  domestic  utensils  and 
ornaments? 

What  seems  to  me  a  most  conclusive  argument  in  favor  of  the 
views  herein  expressed,  is  that  while  the  paleolithic  implements 
are  characteristic  of  the  gravel,  and  neolithic  implements  of  the 
surface,  it  is  quite  natural  to  find  the  former,  as  we  find  its  con- 
taining bed,  frequently  cropping  out  upon  the  surface ;  while  we 
never  find  this  same  soil  a  feature  of  great  depths,  nor  do  the  relics 
of  the  Indian,  that  no\^  dot  its  surface,  ever  occur  in  such  inex- 
plicable positions.  Wc  can  easily  imagine  an  earthquake  creating 
a  deep  chasm  or  crack  in  the  surface,  and  inhuming  a  comparatively 
modern  imi)lement;  but  there  arc  no  traces  of  such  catacl3'smic 
action  here,  and  if  such  an  event  had  occurred,  there  wouhl  be 
other  evidences  than  the  commingling  of  objects  from  the  surface 
with  the  underlying  deposits,  but  such  are  wanting  and  the  same 
objection  still  holds  of  such  violent  occurrences  only  inhuming 
paleolithic  forms ;  unless,  indeed,  these  are  held  to  be  the  original 
forms  of  the  later  varied  patterns  of  stone  implements.  This, 
however,  is  scarcely  compatible  with  the  universally  accepted  con- 
clusion of  the  Asiatic  origin  of  the  so-called  American  Indian.  If 
not  advanced  be3'ond  the  production  of  such  primitive  implements, 
they  would  scarcely  have  readied  our  Atlantic  coast,  having  en- 
tered the  country'  on  the  Pacific  side. 

Perhaps  it  is  a  wise  caution  that  is  exercised  in  but  provisionally 
admitting  the  great  antiquity  of  American  man,  but  were  these 
rude  imi>lcments  not  attributed  to  an  inter-glacial  people  their  co- 
equal age  with  the  containing  beds  would  never  have  been  qucs- 
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tioiicd  ;  Jind  yet  we  ftre  not  in  i>os808sion  of  facts  that  even  seem 
to  (lispulo  tlio  assorted  anlicjuily  of  the  American  races. 

Ilavinji:  determined  that  the  nide  forms  of  stone  implements 
snch  as  wc  have  here  descrihod  indicate  tlie  former  occnpancy  of 
onr  shores  by  a  race  long  <lisappeared,  and  that  the  date  of  that 
occupancy  extends  as  far  back,  at  least,  as  the  closing;  of  the  glacial 
period,  1  desire  to  conclude  m\'  report  on  this  subject  with  a  few 
remarks  on  what  I  am  led  to  believe  arc  the  racial  belongings  of 
this  earlv  race. 

A  careful  study  of  the  relationship  of  the  implements  character- 
istic of  the  gravel,  to  the  better  known  traces  of  the  Ued-man  — 
the  ordinary  Indian  arrowhea<ls,  spears  and  axes — has  shown  that 
it  is  highly  improbable  that  the  Indians  of  our  countr}'  were  tlie 
primal  occupants;  but  rather  that  they  were  preceded  by  a  still 
ru<ler  race.  This  conclusion  is  based  not  only  upon  the  character 
of  the  relics  themselves,  but  upon  the  fact,  as  I  consider  it  safe  to 
assert  it,  that  the  character  of  the  country  was  greatly  different 
at  the  time  these  implements  were  made  and  used  than  now. 

As  to  the  ordinary  stone  implements,  it  may  be  mentioned  that 
those  found  upon  the  surface  are  all  in  accordance  with  what  wc 
know  of  the  Indians,  who,  while  occupants  of  the  Atlantic  coast  of 
North  America  were  dwellers  in  a  densely  wooded  country,  with 
the  distribution  of  land  and  water  as  it  now  is ;  but  are  not  these 
paleolithic  implements  wholly  out  of  place  in  like  positions?  One 
cannot  conceive  of  anv  use  for  a  ''turtle  back  celt,"  or  for  some 
of  its  modifications  such  as  are  seen  in  the  limited  range  of  pat- 
terns of  the  older  forms.  These  rude  imi)lements  of  themselves, 
when  recognized  as  artificialh'  shaped,  suggest  uses,  to  which 
onl}'  a  people  living  in  a  country  of  vastly  dillerent  character,  and 
with  a  dillerent  fauna,  could  put  them.  A  marke<l  variation  in  the 
physical  condition  of  this  country,  both  as  to  distribution  of  land 
an<l  water,  an<l  climate,  with  concomitant  dilferences  of  fauna  and 
flora,  we  have  seen,  obtained  during  the  glacial  epoch,  and  to  this 
period,  and  not  to  the  —  geologically  speaking — recent  times, 
must  we  ascribe  these  rudely  fashioned  imi)lements,  whieh  by  their 
presence  in  the  <lriR  gravels  give  us  a  faint  glimpse  of  the  primal 
race  that  occupied  our  shores. 

When  also,  we  consider  that  the  several  conditions  of  glacial 
times  were  largely  those  of  Oreenland  and  Arctic  America,  and 
that  there  is  unbroken  land  communication  between  the  de^>olate 
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regions  of  tlie  latter,  and  onr  own  more  favored  land,  and,  more 
important  than  all,  that  tliere  now  dwells  in  this  ice-clad  country 
a  race  which,  not  only  in  the  distant  past,  but  until  recently  (if 
they  do  not  now)  used  stone  implements  of  the  rudest  patterns ; 
it  is  natural  to  infer  that  the  traces  of  a  people  found  here,  under 
circumstances  that  demonstrate  a  like  condition  of  the  country 
during  their  occupancy,  are  really  traces  of  the  same  people. 

Having  carefully  studied  the  characteristic  arts  and  habits  of 
the  modern  Eskimo,  and  compared  them  with  the  existent  traces 
of  the  people  of  Aquitaine,  Prof.  Dawkins^**  finds  so  great  a  simi- 
larity, that  he  concludes  that  **  these  facts  can  hardly  be  mere  co- 
incidence, caused  by  both  peoples  leading  a  savaged  life  under  simi- 
lar circumstances;  they  afford  reasons  for  the  belief  that  the 
Eskimos  of  North  America  are  connected  b}'  blood  with  the  pale- 
olithic cave-dwellers  of  Europe,"  and  again,  '*  the  conclusion  *  * 
*  *  seems  inevitable  that  so  far  as  we  have  any  evidence  of  the 
race  to  which  the  dwellers  in  the  Dordogne  belong,  tliat  evidence 
points  only  in  the  direction  of  the  P]skimo." 

This  conclusion  of  Prof.  Dawkins  is  of  peculiar  interest  in  that 
it  is  evidence  that  the  Eskimo,  now  strictly  a  boreal  race,  once 
spread  over  a  vastly  more  extended  range  of  territory,  and  as  a 
race  is  of  such  anti(]uity,  as  shown  by  the  investigations  of  ar- 
clueologists  in  Europe,  that  it  is  easy  to  realize,  that,  at  one  time, 
they  dwelt  as  far  south  in  America  as  New  .Terse}'. 

In  his  excellent  article  on  the  Tribes  of  the  Extreme  Northwest, 
Mr.  DalP'*  remarks,  "my  own  impression  agrees  with  that  of  Dr. 
Rink,  that  the  Innuit  were  once  inhabitants  of  the  interior  of 
America ;  that  they  were  forced  to  the  west  and  north  by  the  pres- 
sure of  tribes  of  Indians  from  the  south,"  and  again,  *' there  are 
many  facts  in  American  ethnology  which  tend  to  show  that  origi- 
nally, the  Innuit  of  the  east  coast  had  much  the  same  distribution 
as  the  walrus,  namely,  as  far  south  as  New  Jersey*."  The  conclu- 
sion reached  by  Dr.  Rink,  to  which  Mr.  Dall  refers,  is,  that  the 
*' Eskimo  appear  to  have  been  the  last  wave  of  an  aboriginal 
American  race,  which  has  spread  over  the  continent  from  more 
genial  regions,  following  principally  the  rivers  and  water-courses, 

>'  Cave  Ilnntiiiff,  by  \V.  IJoyd  Dawkin^t,  p.  3:>8.  London,  1874. 

'•"•Coutiibutions  to  N.  A.  Ethnology  (U.  S.  Survey  of  Kocky  Mt.  Region),  Vol.  I,  p. 
102. 
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and  continually  VH'Ming  to  tli2  pressure  of  the  tribas  l)ebin<l  them, 
until  they  have,  at  hint,  peopled  the  sea-coa^t."*** 

These  several  quotations  refer  wholly  to  post-glacial  forced  mi- 
grations of  a  i)re-Indian  people  that  were  dispossessed  of  their 
territory  by  the  ineursive  race  ;  and  the  result  of  my  own  investi- 
gations may  be  held,  I  think,  a  preface  to  this  their  later  historj', 
wherein  I  venture  to  date  their  occupancy  of  the  country'  as  far 
back  as  during,  if  not  prior  to,  the  last  great  geological  change — 
the  great  ice  age. 

Considering  the  purport  of  the  remarks  cpioted  above,  from 
several  competent  workers  in  widely  different  fields,  and  who,  yet, 
come  to  the  same  conclusions  ;  if  it  still  be  objected  that  the  char- 
acteristic implements  of  the  gravel  are  also  found  upon  the  surface, 
I  will  but  add  that  this  is  precisely  in  accordance  with  what  must 
necessarily  be  the  case,  if  the  above  conclusions  of  Mr.  Dall  and 
Dr.  Kink  be  correct;  that  the  Kskimos  were  displaced  by  *'the 
l)ressure  of  tribes  of  Indians  from  the  south."  Such  displacement 
must  have  occurred  after  the  glacial  epoch,  and  therefore  the 
Eskimos,  being  the  occupants  of  the  country  at  the  time  of  their 
contact  with  another  race,  mav  have  been  the  fashioners  and  users 

ft' 

of  these  sinface- found  i»aleolithic  relics,  in  part ;  which,  like  those 
from  the  deeper  gravels,  are  all  well  worn  and  decayed  upon  their 
surfaces  by  long  exposure,  and  thereb}'  give  evidence  of  their 
anti(iuity. 

When  we  come  to  exaniine  a  full  series  of  onlinary  surface-found 
arrowpoints,  as  we  gather  them  by  the  scores  from  our  fields,  and 
occasionally  find  associated  with  them,  a  rude  implement  of  the 
type  of  those  found  in  the  gravel  beds,  we  are  naturally  led  to 
draw  some  comparisons  between  the  two  wi<lely  dill'erent  forms. 
The  arrowheads,  and  others  which  from  their  size  may  be  consid- 
ered as  si)ear  or  lance-heads,  are  of  two  quite  dirtV^rent  types  ;  be- 
ing those  made  of  jasper,  chert,  quartz,  and  rarely  of  argillite,  of 
a  dozen  different  patterns;  and  those  of  argillite  of  a  nearly  uni- 
form pattern  and  of  larger  sizes,  as  a  rule ;  all  greatly  weather- 
worn, and  varying  notably  from  the  arrowjioints  of  other  minerals, 
in  being  of  much  coarser  workmanship,  and  in  this  respect,  seem- 
ing to  be  a  natural  outgrowth  of  the  skill  once  exerci.^ed  onl}'  in 
producing  the  priuiitivc  forms  of  the  glacial  drift.  If  it  be  claimed 
that  these  rude  arrowpoints  of  argillite,  now  so  weathered  and 

^oTulcd  of  the  Eokiiuo,  London,  187A. 
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worn  cannot  bo  distingnishcil  from  ordinary  Indian  arrowheads,  I 
rci)ly  that  tliorc  is  abundant  evidence  that  the  Eskimo  had  tlie 
bow  in  use,  in  times  as  far  l)ack  as  the  close  of  the  glacial  epoch 
in  North  America;  and  furthermore,  there  is  evidence  that  while 
occupancy  of  the  Atlantic  coast  by  the  Eskimo  was  greatly  pro- 
longc<l,  the  advent  of  the  Indian  was  not  so  very  far  distant,  com- 
l)aratively  si)eaking.  In  such  a  case,  there  nuist  as  necessarily  be 
a  commingling  of  traces  of  the  Eskimo,  or  post-glacial  relics  of  the 
earlier  race,  and  the  more  recent  Indian  relics  ;  just  as  I  have  shown 
there  was  a  continuance  from  inter-glacial  to  post-glacial  times,  of 
the  preseruT,  along  the  Atlantic  coast,  of  paleolithic  man. 

Finally,  as  bearing  upon  the  subject  of  the  post-glacial  occupancy 
of  the  country,  by  a  pre-Indian  people,  I  desire  to  give  in  some 
detail,  the  conclusions  reached  after  a  visit  to  the  rock-shelter  at 
Chickios,  Lancaster  Co.,  IVnn.,  discovered  bv  Prof.  S.  S.  Ilaldc- 
man,  who  kindly  accompanied  me  and  at  the  same  time  laid  open 
for  my  study,  at  leisure,  the  extensive  collection  of  stone  imple- 
ments he  has  gathered,  not  only  from  the  rock-shelter,  but  the 
neighborhood  generally.  A  careful  examination  of  the  specimens 
from  this  rock-retreat,  shows  a  marker  I  mingling  of  the  two  forms 
of  implements,  whieh  I  think  is  to  be  accounted  for  by  there  having 
}>cen  a  forcible  disi)laccment  of  the  earlier  race  ;  or  by  re-occupancy 
bv  the  Indians,  at  a  comparativelv  short  interval  after  the  volun- 
tary  retirement  of  the  fust  occupants.  The  result  also  of  careful 
study  of  the  st(>ne  implements  from  the  neighborhixxl,  and  more 
particularly  of  the  islands  in  the  Susquehanna  river,  is  the  dis- 
covery of  several  specimens  of  such  rude  forms  as  characterize 
the  gravel  beds  at  and  near  Trenton,  New  Jersey. 

Since  the  above  was  written,  I  have  received  the  following  letter 
from  Prof.  Ilaldeman,  accompanied  by  a  number  of  very  interest- 
ing specimens. 

My  dkak  Snt:  — 

There  is  a  jrroup  of  small  Islands  in  the  Susquehanna  ahout  a  mile 
below  Jialnbrid;re,  Lancaster  Co  ,  l*enn.  One  of  these  Islands  is  named 
Moon'*s;  anoilurr,  For;;o  Is.  Yestenlaj',  in  company  with  Hon.  II.  H. 
Wiley,  I  vi.siteil  Moore's  Is.,  of  several  acres  in  extent,  formerly  culti- 
vatetl;  but  a  Hood,  a  few  years  a^o,  swept  off  the  cultivahlc  surface, 
leaving  a  mixture  of  sand,  j^ravel  and  elay  upon  this  denuded  surface  and 
aronuil  ilie  edi^iny  hanks  (^llve  to  six  feet  hi/^h).  I  found  the  objects  sent 
here  Willi,  including  a  few  found  previously  by  Mr.  Wiley,  at  the  same 
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liM'Mllly.     I  shall  not  atti'inpt  to  <1«m'I«1«'  wIh'IIhm"  tin*  irrnvrl  In  ilrlrt,  or 
nrdliiiiry  rivrr  iirciiiinil.'illnn ;    liiil.  a  llnod    llki*  tliat   whlcli  nMiiovnl    the* 
ar:il)l«'  1:111(1,  would  not.  li'Mii*<pori.  khim*!  alioxc  ilic  rhcr  hntioui,  and  tlio 
pniliiiliiliili's  ari>  ii;;.'dii*it  an  Wv  I'n'slirt  hclni;  lli<*  lraii*<|Mii-irr. 
Iloplni;  thai  you  will  (hid  llif  .simtIiikmis  hitcirMthi;;,  I  I'tMiiaiii 

VoiirM  tiulv, 

S.    S.    llAt.!»KMAN. 

<7i/rX»r.v,   r<t.,  \iUfi  AVyi/.,  1877. 

Twii  (»('  tiu*  s|M'ciin<'ns  i'ori»rr«»il  to,  in  tlio  mImivi*  liMtiT,  nrv  i|iiito 
r(iilcl\  rliii)|MMl  *Mt(M>-N|);ipiMr*  iinplcint'iits,  Niiniliir  to  t»ilifrs  In  liiM 
cnllrctiou  fVoni  nri;;hl)urinir  lomlitirM;  Imt  not.  rniiniion  t(»  llio 
Ihdiiwarr  Hivcr  oihvcI  lditH\  from  wliich  I  Iimvc  tiikrn  luit.  ono 
Hiircinirn.  TlicMr  IVoin  tlic  Sns(|nrli!U)iiM,  and  out*  iVoni  iirar  Trrii- 
ton,  Jnst  n>frrr(Ml  to,  Noiiirwliat  icscnddi'  tin*  'Minldy  (*lii))|»i'<i  tlinl 
nxfs"  td'  ScaiMJiniiviii,  MM  tlirv  nr«'  dfsiMnnltMl  hy  Prol".  NIUnom; 
but  arc  md  cNcliiNivcly  chipped  upon  our  end,  the  iul^r  fxtnidiii;^ 
ilowi)  one  or  hntii  sides.  'IMioMr  (nrwMnltMJ  liv  l*nd'.  Ilalilfinini, 
hrai*  upon  tlu'ii'  hin-raffs  evct'v  mark  of  tiii>  wi^atlici  in^  so  (diar- 
tictcrislic  not.  only  of  the  out*  sindlar  specimen  ImM  oI  all  the  iin* 
idenients,  found  in  lh(>  hhdl'  lacino;  tht*  Dtdaware  Kiver;  and  it 
slionM  lie  reinarlictl  that  thin  wcatlierin;;;  occuim  in  this  instance  in 
specimens  (d'  n  diHei'ent  rock,  and  one  td'  denser  textine.  'IMio 
nccompanyinic  iirrowpoints  are  <d'  the  same  material,  and  all  of 
rtpially  rude  workmanship;  Imt.  their  si/.e  is  such  as  to  render  tlio 
u^e  (d*  Mm*  how  ii  certaiidy  ;  and  as  we  cannot,  safely  dissociuto 
the  two  forms,  it  is  prohahh*  that  we  havi*  in  the  series  traces  of  a 
pre-lndlan  people,  which  I  helieve  to  he  th<*  l\skimo.  Hut.  it.  is 
evident,  from  Prof.  llaldeniMn's  letter,  that  the  ha^is  of  the  islanil 
may  he  'dacial  drift,  and  the  surface  soil,  which  lately  concealeil 
Miis  deposit.,  imiy  he  a  deposit  (d'  same  (  hara<dcr  as  the  soils  that. 
I  have  ilescrihed  as  overUiu'";  the  Delawaic  \ alley  ••ra\c|s.  In 
Nn<'h  ii  <'aM>,  the  ruder  inter-;^la<'ial  and  hctler  linishrd  post  ;;lacial 
forms  may  la-rc  he  asso<-ial<'d  l»y  Ihe  freshet,  rch-rred  to,  which, 
while  washin^x  Hway  the  soil,  left,  a  portion  of  the  ;>ra\el  and  ordi- 
miry  arrowheads  upon  the  now  denuded  surface.  If  such  he  tho 
case  We  have  in  tln^  Snsipiehanmi  valley,  also,  traces  of  inti>r- 
glacia]  man;  if  not,  we  have,  at  least,  indications  td'  the  pre.srn<*o 
of  a  post-glacial  peo[de,  which,  as  1  helicve,  occupieil  the  xalley 
of  the  l)clawuri;  fur  nnluld  centuries  prior  to  the  iid\ent  of  tho 
Imlian. 


III  (M)iicliiMioii,  I  rp-fiftlrtii  my  roiivh'tioii,  tlirit  in  tlii'  HpcciiDPiiN 
of  nrlillcinlly  rlii|)|MMl  |H>hl)l«'M,  fVotit  Hit*  rHMiMitiiilly  iiintHMlilliMl 
ilohriM  of  tlii>  tcnniiiiil  iiioriiiiH*  hi  ('piitrMl  New  «liTMi>y,  iitid  in 
oIIhtm  (onn<i  npon  Mm*  Nnri'iKM^  (wliicli,  liowpvrr,  nn*  in  |iiirt.  only  of 
nt(M'(*  rrrrnt  ori^rin),  il.  Ih  nliown  Mnit.  Ilir  (MMMipanry  ot'lliiH  |Hiillon 
of  onr  continent.  Iiy  tnim  (*xtrn<lM  Ixirli  Into  tin*  hlMtorv  of  onr 
^IoIm*,  in  nil  pi'ohiiliility  to  even  iin  nirlliM'  (liili*  lliiin  tlu*  ir\'vni  Icn 
ii^c  ;  iind  that  tin'  nnixiinnni  nrvrrity  of  tin*  rjiniiiti*  (Inrin;^  Unit, 
epoch  (liNplacoil  hnt,  did  not.  d(*Ntroy  hint ;  iind  thiit'  Hni>4(M|nently 
In*  trnnntcd  onr  Nefi-coMKt.  iind  river  vnlleyN,  nntll  ii  Nt longer  and 
infM'e  warlike  race  drove  him  from  onr  HhoreH. 

iVo/f'.-  It  nniy  lie  denirahle  hert*  to  add  that  aN  the  final  proof 
of  the  ahove  r(*port  waH  paHMin^  thr(Mi}{h  tin*  anlhorV  liandn,  hn 
received  a  letter  fVtnn  Mr.  ThonniM  lielf,  dated  (irant,  Colorado, 
Jnne  ^!),  1n7h,  in  which  he  MtateH  that  he  Inm  ^Mnadi*  a  dlMcovery 
that  nniy  throw  Honn*  li;:ht  ncH,  only  on  the  (pn'ntion  of  nnin*M  ex- 
iHt(*nce  in  the  (ilacial  Period,  hnt  on  thatof'hiM  phyMieal  Mtrnetnre. 
I  have  fonnd  aHnndl  hnnniti  Mknll  in  nndlNtnrhed  Iocmh,  in  a  railway 
cnttinjj;,  ahont  two  milcH  from  Denver,  near  the  wati^r-Hhed  hetween 
the  Sonlh  IMatte  and  Clear  Creek.  All  tht*  plainH  are  covered 
with  a  drift  deposit  of  granitic  and  cpnirl/oKe  pehhleN,  overlaid  hy 
a  Handy  and  calcareons  loam  cloHcly  reHeml)lin«,(  the  hilnvial  clay 
and  the  Iocmh  of  Knropi*.  It  was  in  tliis  npper  part  of  the  drift 
HcricH  that  I  found  the  Mknll.  .hmt  the  lip  of  it  \\i\h  viMihIe  in  the 
cnttin;^  ahont  three  and  one  hidf  feet  from  the  Knrfiici*." 

Hi'.roar  Vr.\\ut\»\  Mi  mum,  II.     I/. 


THE  MF.TIIOD  OF  MASUFACTfRE  OF  SEVERAL  ARTICLES  BY 
THE  FORMER  INDUKS  OF  SOUTHERN  CALIFOHXIA. 

)ir  Paul  Scuimachkr. 

I.  The  Stone  Poi',  on  Olla. 
Is  my  invostigntkiiis  among  tlie  rciniiins  of  tiic  nborigiiies  of 
tlic  Tficifif  coartt,  south  of  San  Franciseo,  I  was  always  rcwai-rle(I 
liy  finiling  llie  olhi,^  one  of  tlio  most  tit^aiitiful  iitcnsilH  of  gcuiiiiie 
aboriginal  norkmaii.sliiii.  Tlic  jiot  in  iisuully  of  globular  form  with 
n  iinrrow  oiioniug  on  tlic  top,  sometimes  pearsliaiicil,  ami  otlicrs  of 
tlie  Mc\iL-iin  funu  willi  a  wide  opening      lllustrationB  of  the  moio 


Cook  ns  Pot 
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Vol.  IV,  page  (i'Jo,  from  nij'  own  dia 
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ologicixl  Collection  of  tlie  National  Museum,"  page  36,  from  col- 
lections maiie  by  me  two  years  ago.  [Figures  1  ami  2  represent 
tkvo  common  forms  of  these  pots,  drawn  from  specimens  in  the 
Pcaboilj-  Museum,  collected  by  Mr.  Scbumacber. — F,  W.  1',] 


Tlie  stone  of  wbich  this  ntensil  for  culinary  puqioscs,  and  some 
otlur  articles  of  our  Imliaus,  were  worked  ont,  has  been  well 
known  and  in  use  for  like  piiriMscs  since  llie  classic  times  of 
Tlieopluastns  and   Pliny.     The  Magnesian  stone  (/I'lj-^-'/'U  i-iil"^). 
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and  tilt*  kind  qufirrlod  at  Siphnus  and  Coninni  —  tlio  lapis  oWins  of 
a  later  poriod  —  of  wiiicli,  in  ancient  times,  vessels  were  hollowed 
ont  in  the  turninj^  lalhe,  and  carved,  coinei<le  in  nature  and  com- 
liosiiion  with  the  potstone  of  our  In<iians.  The  stone  is  steatite, 
and  is  usually  of  a  ^jreenish  gray  color,  sonietinies  showing  hex- 
aironal  |)risnis  in  stellated  groups,  with  pearly  lustre  and  greasy 
touch,  especially  when  reduced  to  pow<ler.  It  changes  in  sonic 
jxirtions  of  the  same  le<lge  into  a  more  flaky  antl  micaceous  char- 
acter;  while  in  neighboring  deposits  on  Santa  Catalina  Island,  it 
exists  crystallized  in  stellated  groups  of  well-developed  hexagonal 
needles  of  glistening  apple' color,  which  are  easily  detached  from 
the  weathered  surface.  The  living:  rock  is  not  as  hrijirht  or  shiniuir 
as  ai(»  the  fragments  of  pots  that  have  been  expose*]  to  heat;  it 
loses  its  greasy  character  the  more  a  utensil  has  thus  been  in  use, 
and  the  color  is  changed  to  a  bright  metallic  lea<l  color.  Some 
years  ago  I  showe<i  a  potsherd,  the  color  of  which  had  thus  been 
changed  by  fu'c,  to  a  mineralogist,  who  pronounced  it  ]Magnesiau 
mica. 

The  first  information  I  gained  of  the  locality  of  (juarries  of  pot- 
stone,  or  where  pots  were  made,  was  from  a  venerable  Spanish 
lady  while  exhuming  in  Nipomo  rancho,  San  Luis  Obispo  count}-, 
in  the  spring  of  1H71.  Sh(»  recollecte*!  a  narrative  of  her  mother, 
acci^rdiui?  to  which  the  Indians  had  bn^uj^ht  ulhis  in  canoe-loatls 
from  the  i^^lands  in  Santa  l>arbara  channel  to  the  mainlan<1,  which 
thev  exchauijrtMl  for  such  necessities  as  the  islan«h»rs  were  in  want 
of.  Two  years  later,  in  Santa  IJarbara  county.  I  received  similar 
inl'ormation  from  an  old  Mi'xican,  then  my  guide.  While  making 
resi'arches  among  the  islamls,  at  the  joint  expense  of  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution  and  the  IVabody  Museum,'-  I  gained  the  assur- 
ance, during  my  short  stay  on  Santa  Catalina,  that  the  stone  exists 
in  certain  i)laces  on  that  island,  but  di<l  not  then  succeed  in  finding 
the  (piarries.  But  during  my  last  expedition  to  that  locality,  in 
behalf  of  the  IVabody  ^luseum,  and  of  which  an  otitline  is  jjiven 
in  my  prefixcvl  letter,  1  made  the  discovery,  found  i>its  :ind  (|uarries, 
the  tools  used  ami  unfinished  articles.  I  notici'd  that  the  softer 
stone,  usually  obtained  in  pits,  which  is  of  a  more  micaceous  char- 
acter, was  used  for  pots,  while  the  close-grained  rock  of  darker 

=  •■  lirsraivlu'r*  in  tlio  KJokkoniDodtUnp:^  or  tlio  i:na^t  of  On';r»m.  nn«l  of  the  Suiita 
ll.trlKiia  Ulaiiil>4  uihI  Uic  adjacent  ntaihiand."  ilayilcn'n  Gc«»^.  and  Goul.  Survey, 
Dnllctin,  Vul.  Ill,  No.  1. 
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color,  serpentine,  was  mainly  used  for  the  weights  of  digging  sticks, 
cups,  pipes,  ornaments,  etc. 

Wliilc  in  camp  at  Little  Springs,  m}'  attention  was  first  arrested 
bv  a  small  mound  of  silvery  hue,  which  same  hue  also  extended  over 
the  adjoining  ground.  The  mound  is  in  front  of  a  large  outcrop- 
ping rock  of  potstone,  which  I  found  to  be  an  impressive  witness 
of  the  tedious  labors  of  the  aborigines,  it  !)eing  entirely  covered 
with  marks  where  pot- forms  had  been  worked  out  or  left  in  various 
stages ;  some  even  were  onl}'  begun  and  abandoned,  while  others 
were  nearly  worked  out  in  rough  outlines  but  fetill  united  with  the 
living  rock.  At  the  foot  of  the  bluff  is  a  burrow  in  which,  and 
among  the  debris  forming  the  mound,  many  potsherds,  a  broken 
pot  of  which  the  outside  had  already  been  well  worked,  and  even 
the  hollow  started,  and  a  pot-form  as  broken  from  the  mother  rock, 
"were  brought  to  light,  with  many  tools  of  hard  slate  in  shape  of 
chisels,  and  scrapers  of  quartz. 

From  the  Little  Springs  we  followed  the  canon  to  th^ northward, 
and  crossed  the  pass,  easy  of  access  from  this  side,  into  Pots 
Valle}'.  It  is  a  wide  hollow  caiion  in  which  potstone,  silicious 
slate  and  "float "-quartz  are  found  abundantly.  The  potstone  is 
found  especiall}'  below  the  small  spring,  which  makes  out  near  the 
base  of  a  very  conspicuous,  isolated,  large  rock,  which  stands 
nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  valley ;  while  the  slate,  of  which  the 
chisels  are  made,  crops  out  boldly,  higher  up,  near  the  pass. 
Several  hundred  yards  below  the  spring  at  the  ravine  to  the  right, 
going  down,  is  found  a  pit ;  and  the  ledge  of  potstone  close  by 
forms  a  face  in  the  ravine,  which  shows  the  same  marks  of  the 
chisel  as  at  Little  Springs.  About  eight  distinct  marks  cover  the 
lower  face,  while  others  are  obliterated  by  subsequent  mining. 
One,  having  only  been  commenced,  shows  the  outlines  of  a  pot- 
form  in  a  circle  worked  to  a  depth  of  only  an  inch,  and  measures 
sixteen  inches  in  diameter.  ]Jctwecn  this  place  and  the  second 
ravine  about  fifty  yards  to  the  northwestward,  is  another  pit  of 
larger  dimension  —  about  fifteen  feet  in  diameter  and  still  five  feet 
deep  —  where,  too,  among  the  debris,  potsherds  and  quantities  of 
slate  fragments  and  quartz  are  found,  some  of  which  had  evidently 
been  used  in  working  the  mine,  and  making  the  pots.  Besides 
these  places  there  are  many  more  pits  in  the  valley,  and  a  quarry 
especialU'  prominent  about  four  hundred  yards  to  the  eastward 
from  l*ots  Valley  boat  landing,  close  to  the  steep  ocean  shore.     In 
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Fig.  J. 


Tuct,  on  onteriDg  tbe  caiioii  by  llie  pass.  M  vc  did,  tvlien  tlic  gratiil 
rotk  noiir  the  cpring,  tlie  lesser  cliffa  and  tlic  seattered  boulders  can 
be  overseen,  I  was  Htriick,  un  examining  Uic  luiulity  tlirougli  a  field- 
glasH,  by  the  discovery  or  so  many  silver  lined  mounds,  the  debris 
or  pits,  the  rock  (jiinrries  nnd  open  air 
workshops,  so  tliiit  I  believed  I  bad 
found  tlic  main  factory  of  tlie  oUua  of 
tlie  California  alioriginee.  Even  those 
not  interested  in  aboriginal  rciuaiiia  can- 
not fail  to  notice  the  inunufacturiHg  pro- 
pensities of  tite  i>eople  that  fonuerly 
roamed  here,  and  the  locality  was  ap- 
l>i'opiiately  iianieil. 

r  the  elate  qunriy  I  found 


i.  J...1S.     I'.  M.  >-!>.  UUl.  l»S  Btcalil..  I...I-.      r.  M.  Nu.  laili  . 

tlie  rock  had  been  Ihst  broken  into  accidenlid  shape  and  size,  and 
smb  piuccs  best  lulaplud  for  chisels  were  then  selected  and  trimmed . 
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Tlie  Bcrnpors,  iisnnlly  mndc  of  milky  quartz,  round  in  abundance 
oil  ovor  tlie  island,  are  sometimes  qiiile  well  cliiiiped,  but  oftener 
simple  flakea. 

I  will  mention  here  that  we  detocteil  among  the  chisel-marks  on 
the  living  rock,  as  also  on  several  potsherds,  distinct  signs  of 
metallic  tools  having  been  used.  These  were  probably  of  iron 
and  like  those  which  we  frequently  found  in  the  buryiug-ground 
on  tlie  Isthmus. 

Figure  3  illustrates  a  chisel  of  slate,  half  its  natural  size,  and 
figure  4  a  scraper  mnde  of  quartz,  of  nntnral  size. 

Figure  5  represents  a  part  of  the  blulf  near  tlie  boat  landing, 

Fis.  0. 
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and  will  give  a  better  idea  of  how  the  rough  work  of  detaching 
the  rock  was  carried  on. 

After  tlie  pot-form  linri  boon  worked  out,  it  was  broken  fiom  the 
living  rook  by  working  under  it  and  by  the  grnduiil  pressure  of 
the  chisel  around  the  base.  The  detached  pot-boulder  was  next 
roundctl  into  proiK'r  form  ;  it  was  then  hollowed  out  until  a  certain 
thickness  of  the  pot  was  reached;  and  fmally,  carefully  Dui^rihcd 
with  the  scraper.  As  the  thickness  of  the  olla  increases  towards 
the  bottom — it  usually  thickens  ftom  about  half  an  inch  at  the  rim 
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to  one  and  n  half  at  the  bottom  —  it  requires  skill  to  attain  this 
evenly.  No  mechanical  apparatus  was  used  for  this  i)uri)osc  (as 
shown  ])y  certain  irregularities  in  the  form  of  the  pot)  but  simply 
the  touch  of  both  hands  in  antiposition,  one  gliding  outside  the 
alread}'  fmislied  surface  while  the  other  worked  inside  towards  the 
guiding  hand.  In  this  wise,  with  some  practical  experience,  a 
greater  accuracy  is  attainable  than  at  first  might  be  supposcil, 
especially  if  the  work  proceeds  from  a  known  thickness  to  which 
reference  can  be  taken,  which  is  liere  the  case  as  it  progressed  from 
the  rim. 

A  new  pot  is  without  polish,  and  has  only  the  smooth  surface 
imparted  by  the  scraper ;  while  those  which  had  been  in  use  at- 
tained frequentl}'  a  polished  surface  by  wear,  which  the  soft  and 
greasy  nature  of  the  potstone  is  inclined  to  adopt. 

11.   The  Mortar. 

On  the  southwestern  shore,  near  the  southeast  end  of  San 
Clemente  island,  where  a  fair  landing  exists,  we  found  a  station 
prominently  located  on  a  shallow  dune,  about  a  mile  below  what 
is  known  as  Chinese  Point.  To  this  place  large  numbers  of 
beach-worn  boulders  of  basalt  of  different  sizes  were  brought, 
mostl}'  such  as  were  suitable  for  the  manufacture  of  mortars 
which  were  here  largely  made.  Some  of  the  rocks  were  broken  in 
the  rough  state,  in  the  attempt  to  split  off  a  section  of  the  globu- 
lar mass,  to  make  a  flat  surface  on  which  to  begin  the  excavation ; 
others,  of  a  more  convenient  semi-circular  form,  bore  marks  of  the 
chisel  as,  in  one  instance,  a  circle  outlining  the  intended  size  of 
the  basin  ;  some  broke  in  the  hands  of  the  worker  while  working 
out  the  basin,  and  one,  we  found,  was  abandoned  on  account  of 
a  flaw  in  the  rock.  The  work  of  sha[)ing  the  stone  was  first  done 
with  the  hammer,  consisting  of  a  piece  of  hard  rock,  generally 
of  quartz,  of  about  a  pound  in  weight,  with  sharp  edges  and 
points.  Persistent  and  well  directed  blows  with  such  a  hammer, 
applied  either  directly  with  the  hand  or  attached  to  a  handle,  will 
detach  even  large  pieces  with  suflicient  accuracy  to  give  a  rough 
form,  if  the  tendenc}*  of  cleavage  is  properly  taken  into  considera- 
tion ;  while  the  more  exact  form,  and  a  smoother  surface,  is 
worked  in  the  way  the  serrated  hammer  of  the  modern  stone  cut- 
ter is  directed,  vertically  against  the  face.     The  basalt  rock,  al- 
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though  very  hnnl,  is  of  a  cnimbling  nature  and  will  granulate 
easily  under  a  pointed  hammer.  We  found,  tiierefore,  hut  few 
chisels  in  the  workshops  of  Clemen te  island,  and  these  were  evi- 
dently applied  more  for  working  out  the  basin,  when  the  hammer 
could  not  conveniently  be  used.  When  the  mortar  is  made  of 
sandstone,  which,  instead  of  being  brittle  like  the  basalt,  is  soft 
and  more  adhesive  or  tough,  I  believe  the  chisel  was  used  to  a 
greater  extent,  and  this  is  indicated  b}'  the  sharper  peck-marks. 

Judging  the  progress  of  work  by  the  advance  of  a  single- stroke 
of  the  hammer  or  chisel,  I  am  of  the  opinion,  a  neat  mortar  of 
common  dimensions — twelve  inches  in  diameter — should  not  have 
required  more  than  a  week's  work ;  and  for  a  pot  even  less  time 
should  have  been  consumed  by  a  skilled  worker,  not  allowiug  for 
the  detachment  of  the  pot-form  from  the  living  rock  which  must 
have  nearly  doubled  the  time. 


III.  Weights  for  Digging-sticks. 

These  implements,  —  as  are  so  many  others  that  have  a  hole,  a 
notch,  or  other  means  of  fastening  a  line,  —  are  often  considered  as 
sinkers.  One  of  the  less  frequent  types  of  net  sinkers,  indeed, 
resembles  the  weight  for  a  digging-stick,  but  yet  there  is  as  much 
difference  between  the  two  as  between  a  mortar  and  an  oUa.  The 
sinker  is  of  a  different  material ;  is  coarsely  finished  ;  the  hole  is 
much  smaller,  and  narrower  in  the  middle ;  and  is  iiardly  ever 
drilled,  or  finished  by  drilling,  but  simply  pecked.  My  first  im- 
pression, on  finding  these  |)erforateil  stones,  was  that  they  were 
the  heads  of  war-clubs,  to  which  those  of  a  pear-shape  especial  13'' 
seem  to  answer.  By  examining  a  large  number  of  fragments, 
however,  I  found  most  of  the  stone-rings  had  been  broken  in  two, 
parallel  with  the  hole,  which  could  not  be  caused  by  the  side  pres- 
sure of  tlie  club,  but  by  a  wedge-like  action  against  the  inner 
sides.  The  suggestion  that  these  stones  were  weights  for  digging- 
sticks,  such  as  are  still  in  use  among  the  Hottentots,  I  received 
from  an  age<l  half-breed,  while  working  on  Santa  Cruz  island,  two 
years  ago,  and  I  have  since  become  convinced  that  such  was  their 
use.  If  we  examine  a  stoiie-ring  which  has  done  some  service,  we 
find  the  hole  shows  a  polish  and  fine  stride  running  lengthwise,  and 
wear  on  one  end  of  the  ring  imparted  by  the  hand  while  in  use  and 


in  cnrryiiig  tiic  digsriii^i-stick  wliere  it  nnttirnlly  would  rest,  with 
its  ])n>j(>ctiii<r  Mtotio  weiglit,  n>raiiiKt  the  liniiil,  I  found  some  of 
the  w('i>!litH  tliiis  <U'('[ily  worn,  nnd  liy  iiionntin<!;  one  on  a  ])roi>er 
stick  it  litlftd  nicely  to  ihc  grn^pcd  liiind.  I  nlw)  iiuticiil  a  H]>etiiii)en, 
ainoii};  ttic  many  sent  to  tlic  Puiiboily  Miiscuin,  in  wliidi  ttic  hole 
lind  been  enlui^cd  in  fnll  widtli  but  in  one  diicclioti  only  —  making 
nn  olliplic  liole  —  worn  by  the  difrgiu^-st ick  while  workeil,  when 
itn  own  wcijjht  couM  only  net  niraiust  ttiu  aiden  of  ttiu  stick  corres- 
ponding  to  llii;  llutteiked  ends  of  the  wooden  i<|mdc.  There  wei-e 
two  meliiodri  by  which  the  hole  in  tlie  stone  was  made,  bulb  of 
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was  mnde,  no  doubt,  with  a  flint  point,  tlic  ttriiE  are  rteep  and  the 
widtb  of  an  unfiiiislied  Lole  dfoicases  towards  the  centre.  A  dril- 
ling npiiarntus  might  have  been  used,  for  the  streaks  of  the  drill 
are  wi'll  deliucd  and  in  full  ciiclc,  which  could  Larilly  be  attained 

Fig.  7. 


t  Tor  D  gg  ng  si  ck  IVom  San 


by  turning  the  borer  simply  l>etweoii  the  hands.     Figures  C  and 
7  represent  two  conimon  forms  of  these  weights. 

Among  the  weights  for  iligging-slicks  we  find  many  of  email 
BizcH  and  inferior  make,  wliich  couhl  not  have  been  of  any  practical 
nsc  for  this  purpose  and  oflen  deviating  so  much  in  form  .13  to 
make  it  dunbtriil  if  they  were  designed  as  weights.  The  same 
deviation  from  tlie  prnetical  size  we  find  sometimes  among  mortars 
— not  meaning  the  paint-cups — the  pestles,  and  freinently  among 
the  comales  (the  flat  stone  plates  for  baking  tortillun)  which  were 
fonneily  extensively  in  use,  judging  by  the  many  specimens  col- 
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leclod.     Such  articles  we  may  safely  brinj  under  tlic  head  of  chil- 
clrcii*s  playlhingfl,  in  whose  graves  tliey  are  iisiiall^'  found. 

IV.   Pipes. 

Vorv  little  need  he  said  of  the  manufacture  of  this  article  which 
has  l»een,  in  the  form  common  on  this  coast,  a  mysterious  thing  to 
many,  and  was  usually  classed  among  the  non^lescripts  of  the 
medicine-man,  wherewith,  it  was  thought,  he  practised  deception 
to  sick  believers.  The  pipe  is  a  funuel-shaped  tube  like  a  thick, 
enlarged,  modern  cigar-holder,  with  an  opening  usually  over  an 
inch  in  diameter  at  the  large  end,  and  narrowing  to  one-third  of  an 
inch  towards  the  other,  which  has  a  corresponding  decreased 
thickness. 

The  hole  was  drilled  from  both  ends,  but  only  to  a  short  distance 
from  the  smaller,  and  the  mouth  of  the  pipe  was  then  enlarged  by 
scraping  parallel  with  the  longer  axis.  For  a  mouth-piece,  which 
pi'otrudes  about  an  inch,  a  piece  of  a  wing,  or  leg-bone,  of  some 
l)ird,  was  inserted  and  tightly  secured  with  asphaltum.  The  pipe 
was  usually  made  of  steatite  and  is  sometimes  neatly  linishcd. 

The  Klamaths  of  the  present  day  use  a  pipe  of  similar  form  to 
those  found  in  the  graves,  and  still  smoke  the  native  tobacco,  J\7- 
cotiana  rjuadn'valvis^  which  I  found  to  be  a  sickening  narcotic.  It 
amused  me  to  see  an  Indian  bending  back  his  head  to  bring  the 
pipe  in  a  vertical  position,  so  as  not  to  lose  any  tobacco,  while 
taking  a  long  draught  which  he  inhales,  the  longer  to  enjoy  the 
short  opportunity,  as  the  pipe  must  be  passed  on. 


CAVE    DWELLINGS    IX    UTAH. 


Br  Dr.  Ed^vard  Palmbe.^ 


AnoCT  eighty-four  miles  east  from  St.  George,  at  Johnson,  Kane 
Co.,  Utah,  there  is  an  exposure  of  soft  sandstone  in  which  are 
many  natural  caverns. 

Owing  to  the  rapid  decay  of  the  rock,  the  openings  of  many 
of  these  caves  have  been  closed  b}'  the  fall  of  the  roof,  and 
much  labor  would  be  required  for  their  proper  exploration.  Many 
of  those  that  are  still  of  easy  access  are  now  used  by  the  Pah 
Utes  as  storehouses  for  their  seeds,  corn,  and  other  articles.  Such 
as  were  so  used  couUl  not  be  explored  without  the  risk  of  bringing 
trouble  to  the  settlers  on  the  return  of  the  Indians.  Another 
difllculty  in  exploration  was  owing  to  the  sheep  and  goats  which 
resort  to  the  caves  for  shelter,  the  cave  from  whicli  the  articles 
were  obtained  having  the  floor  covered  to  the  depth  of  two  or  three 
feet  by  the  droppings  of  these  animals. 

The  cave  explored  was  located  about  two  and  a  half  miles  from 
Johnson.  It  was  ten  feet  high,  thirty  feet  wide  at  its  mouth,  and 
extended  about  the  same  distance  into  the  clilf. 

Water  is  convenient  to  these  caves,  and  they  were  evidently 
used  as  habitations  in  ancient  times,  and  even  by  the  i)resent  In- 
dians when  planting  or  gathering  crops  from  the  adjacent  land. 

The  cave  explored  had  already  been  partially  examined  by  Mr. 
II.  A.  Martin,  who  stated  that  he  had  found  "two  balls  of  yellow 
3'arn,  and  a  piece  of  cloth  about  the  thickness  of  flannel ;  also 
two  pieces  of  wood,  each  about  twelve  inches  long,  flat  on  one 
side  and  rounded  on  the  other,  with  rounded  and  smooth  edges." 

•  On  pnpc  IW)  I  have  given  n  general  Htntcmrnt  of  Ujc  explorntlona  of  Dr.  Palmer  in 
Sniithcrn  I'tali.  Among  the  notcA  ncconipniiying  Uie  ^pccimon8  are  many  of  interest 
and  valuti,  bnt  as  they  would  require  Dr.  Palmer'tt  revinion  to  prepare  tliem  all  for 
l)Ubli('ation,  and  as  he  has  already  published  similar  obnervationd  in  connection  with 
his  )»a',>ert>  in  the  L'.  S.  Ayriculturnl  lirport^  and  in  the  American  Xaturalist,  I  have 
thought  it  advisable  at  thif*  time  simply  to  ab>trart  from  the  notes  8urh  as  relate  to  the 
articles  found  in  a  cave,  as  they  are  of  special  Ethuoloj^ical  interest.— F.  W.  P. 
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The  articles  detained  from  the  debris  on  the  floor  of  the  cave, 
which  was  removed  to  tiie  depth  of  two  or  three  feet,  after  clear- 
ing away  the  droppings  of  the  animals,  were  as  follows  : — 

A  fine  specimen  of  an  earthen  cooking  pot  (Mns.  No.  12,132) 
covered  with  a  baking  stone  (12,134),  and  filled  with  one  lumdred 
and  nineteen  small  coils  of  strong  and  well  preserved  string 
(12,K33),  probably'  made  of  the  fibre  of  Apocynum  cannubhium^ 
and  such  as  are  nsed  by  the  present  In<1ians  for  varions  purposes. 
Kach  piece  of  string  is  between  seven  and  eight  feet  in  length. 

This  pot  is  not  of  Pah  Ute  make  but  probably  of  ^loqui  origin, 
and  like  those  found  in  the  mounds  in  Utah  and  in  the  ruins  of 
the  c!iir  houses.'-^  The  small  slab  of  stone  protecting  the  contents 
of  the  pot  shows  signs  of  contact  with  fire,  and  was  probably  used 
to  bake  the  thin  wafer-like  bread,  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
Moqui  Indians  do  at  this  time. 

Another  vessel  of  pottery  (12.140)  was  also  found  at  a  depth 
of  about  three  feet.  This  is  shaped  like  a  small  jug,  with  a  handle 
on  one  side  extending  downwards  from  the  lip  of  the  jug.  It  is  of 
smooth  and  reddish  clay,  well  made  and  symmetrical,  four  indies 
high,  and  about  the  same  diameter  through  the  centre ;  bottom 
rounded  ;  mouth  one  and  a  half  inches  in  diameter.  Over  this 
vessel,  and  protecting  it,  was  about  half  of  a  bowl  (12,141)  of  the 
characteristic  shape  and  style  of  ornamentation  of  the  Ancient 
Pueblo  pottery. 

Fragments  of  other  vessels  (12,139)  of  the  same  colored  pottery 
as  the  bowl  were  also  found. 

Wooden  Tongs  (12,13o),  fastened  by  a  band,  from  the  leaf  of 
some  Yucca,  Similar  tongs  to  these  are  used  by  the  Apache 
Indians  in  gathering  the  fruit  of  the  cactus.  The  Indians  hold 
the  fruit  in  the  tongs  in  one  hand,  and  with  the  other  brush  oif 
the  slender  spines  with  a  bunch  of  grass. 

Tongs  like  these  are  also  used  to  take  any  hot  article  from  the 
fire,  and  are  particularly  serviceable  in  trnnsferring  heated  stones 
from  the  fire  to  the  bnskets  in  which  food  is  cooked  bv  their  heat. 

Hair  brush  (12,277).     This  brush  is  ma<le  of  the  stems  of  grass 

2  Tills  vcst^t'l,  which  i.«*  seven  and  onc-hnlf  inches  in  iliameter  an«l  seven  an«l  thi-cc- 
fourths  inche.**  higli,  is  of  Ihe  pecnliai-  roiin  made  by  c.nilin^r  Uie  i>tri|i  of  <*lay  from  the 
biiUoin  tit  the  top.  and  leaving  the  edjjre  of  the  cod  projiti-tiiig  on  the  outride,  like  the 
claphonrd.s  on  a  h<»use.  while  carefully  uniting  and  ■'•miMttlnng  them  on  the  inside.  A 
large  ve.-«sel  of  this  character  has  been  lignred  by  Mr.  Hoi.mkm,  \tU\U'  \:i.  Jig.  I,  from  the 
Maucon  Cliff  huubcs.    iJulI.  U.  S.  Geol.  Ge«»gr.  .'?ur.,  \o\.  II,  N\>.  1,  lb7«;.— F.  W.  T. 
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tied  with  fibres  of  a  species  of  AgarCn  and  is  like  those  used  by 
the  Moqni,  Pali  Utes,  Navajos  and  Apaolies. 

Fragment  of  roasted  h>af  of  a  species  of  Arfai^e  (12,13G).  The 
leaves  of  the  Agave  are  used  by  the  present  Indians  as  an  article 
of  food. 

Pine  cone  (12,137).  The  seeds  of  cones  of  this  species  are  used 
by  the  Indians  for  food,  and  this  was  probably  carried  to  the  cave 
for  that  purpose. 

Several  Corn  cobs  (12,138). 

A  small  Basket  (12,1  13)  similar  to  those  made  by  the  Moqui 
Indians,  and  unlike  those  made  bv  the  Pali  Utes. 

All  the  articles  above  mentioned  were  found  in  the  debris  of  the 
floor  of  the  cave  as  stated,  and  are  well  preserved,  owing  to  the 
drvness  of  the  cave. 

lVrhn|)s  the  most  interesting  thing  obtained  was  a  shovel 
(12,142)  which  was  fouml  under  large  rocks,  covered  by  dc'bris, 
and  evidently  had  been  long  buried  in  the  cave.  P'igure  1  repre- 
sents a  front  and  back  view  of  the  bla<le,  showing  the  methoil  of 
its  attachment  to  the  long  wooden  handle.  The  blade  is  made  of 
the  horn  of  a  mountain  sheep,  the  horn  evidently  having  been 
steamed  and  flattened,  the  pointed  end  being  the  portion  fastened 
to  the  handle  bv  sinews.  The  blade  is  five  inches  wide,  fourteen 
long,  and  not  quite  one-fourth  of  an  inch  thick.  Tlie  wooden 
handle  is  five  feet  long  and  of  a  nearly  equal  diameter  of  one  and 
one-fourth  inches  throughout. 

Altogether  the  implement  is  a  very  hand}'  one  for  use  in  a  light 
soil,  and  would  prove  of  great  service  in  planting,  cutting  up 
weeds,  ditching,  etc.  Several  old  Indians  of  dilferent  tribes  have 
told  me  of  such  implements  having  been  used  for  agricultural 
puri)oscs  before  they  obtaine<l  iron  tools.  They  stated  that  the 
blades  were  made  of  horn,  bone,  or  stone,  and,  by  the  outlines 
they  would  draw  on  the  ground,  they  showed  that  the  general 
shape  of  the  shovels  they  described  was  like  this  interesting  ami 
probably  unique  specimen.^  On  showing  this  implement  to  some 
old  Pah  Utes,  they  said  at  once  that  it  was  of  Moipii  make,  and 
was  used  to  make  ditches  and  plant  corn. 

'The  jronoral  shnpe  of  the  bindo  of  this  shovel  is  very  much  like  thntof  the  Inrgro 
f^toiio  iin|>lcinentd  wliich  h:ivo  Kcncrnlly  Ijocn  oallofl  "h(>c^."  und  it  is  ]>r<ibal>lc  that 
while  j-oino  of  these  iini»l»?incnt8  may  liave  been  mounted  for  usic  n«i  lioes,  others  were 
affixed  to  handles,  biiuilur  to  this  bludc  of  honi,  uud  used  as  ohovels.— F.  W.  1'. 


THE  MANUFACTURE  OF  SOAPSTOXE  POTS  BY  THE 
INDIANS  OF  NEW  ENGLAND. 


By  F.  W.  Putnam. 


Throughout  the  Eastern  States,  vessels  made  of  soapstone  have 
been  found  and  arc  represented  in  most  collections.  The}'  are, 
generally,  more  or  less  oblong  in  shape,  rather  shallow,  and  pro- 
vided with  two  knobs,  or  handles.  In  fact,  the  term  dish  would 
probably  convey  a  better  idea  of  their  shape  than  the  term  pot^ 
though  the  latter  is  applicable,  as  they  often  bear  evidence  of 
having  been  in  contact  with  fire  and  were  undoubtedly  used  for 
the  preparation  and  cooking  of  food. 

The  accompanying  figure,  representing  a  portion  of  one  of  these 


PORTIONS  OF  A  SOAP8TONE  POT  FHOM  AN  INDIAN  GRAVE  IN  SALEM.     I. 

vessels  from  Massachusetts,  illustrates  the  common  form  of  these 
pots,  though  there  are  numerous  variations  in  size  and  shape. 

That  these  utensils  were  made  in  large  number  is  evident,  and 
while  it  is  very  probable  that  many  of  the  surface  exposures  of 
steatite  were  worked  by  the  Indians,  the  actual  existence  of  such 
Keport  Peabody  Muskum,  II.    18.  (273) 
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workinq;  places  on  the  Atlantic  coast  is  only  known  to  me  at  two 
localities.*  One  of  these  I  mentioned  in  the  Report  of  the  Museum 
for  1875,  pajije  10,  wiierein  is  recorded  a  collection  of  *' Rude  stone 
implements  and  fragments  of  soapstone  pots,  from  near  Ciiristiana, 
Lancaster  Co.,  IVnn.  —  Presented  hy  Mr.  S.  P.  Sharpies."  In 
connection  with  this  entry  it  is  stated  that  these  rude  implements 
were  jirohably  used  in  shaping  the  soapstone  pots ;  and,  fVom 
information  given  by  Mr.  Sharpies,  it  appears  that  a  quarry'  of 
this  stone  exists  at  the  phice  where  the  implements  were  found, 
■which  is  said  to  have  been  resorted  to  by  the  Indians  of  recent 
times  for  the  purpose  of  making  utensils  of  the  stone. 

In  connectitm  with  the  preceding  description,  by  Mr.  Schu- 
macher, of  the  method  of  manufacturing  the  soapstone  pots  on 
the  Santa  Barbara  Islands,  the  discovery  of  a  similar  ancient 
quarry,  showing  an  identical  method  of  getting  out  the  stone  by 
the  Indians  of  both  sides  of  the  continent,  is  of  interest. 

For  the  oi)portunity  of  making  an  examination  of  this  second 
eastern  locality,  I  am  indebted  to  the  interest  taken  by  Prof.  J. 
W.  P.  Jenks  of  Brown  University,  who,  as  soon  as  he  heard  of  the 
discovery,  informed  me  of  the  fact  and  arranged  with  the  pro- 
})rietor  of  tlie  place,  Mr.  II.  N.  Angell,  of  Providence,  for  my 
visit.  Mr.  Angell  very  kindly  accompanied  Prof.  Jenks  and 
m3'self  to  the  quarry,  and  allowed  me  to  take  such  specimens  as  I 
desired  for  the  Museum. 

This  ancient  quarry  consists  of  a  seam  of  steatite  about  twenty- 
five  feet  wi<ie,  which,  at  tlie  time  of  my  visit,  soon  after  its  dia- 
covery,  in  February,  1«78,  had  been  exposed  for  about  ninety  feet. 
The  seam  of  steatite  is  bonlered  on  each  side  by  a  hard  slaty  rock, 
and,  at  certain  places,  the  steatite  runs  into  the  associated  minerals. 
Its  location  is  on  Mr.  Angell's  land,  known  as  the  *'Big  Elm  Tree 
Farm,"  about  a  hundred  yards  north  of  the  Killingly  Pike,  in  the 
town  of  Johnson,  near  Provi<lence,  R.  I.  About  a  hundred  yards 
to  the  west  of  the  ledge  is  a  fine  mineral  spring,  and  the  locality 
must  have  been  one  of  constant  resort  by  the  Indians. 

The  seam  of  soapstone  was  completely  covered  by  the  soil  that 
had  accumulated  over  the  ancient  chippings,  and  was  discovered 
by  the  workmen  after  removing  many  cart-loa<ls  of  the  pulverized 
rock.     In  clearing  out  the  ancient  quarr}',  over  three  hundred  cart- 

»Siiu*c  this  article  wa^  juit  in  type,  I  have  sncii  a  notice,  in  the  lioitton  A'lveriiier  ot 
July  15,  ot  u  thinl  ancient  qiiarfy  rt'cently  fli.scj>venMl  in  Vii'ginla,  about  thirty  miles 
euuthwcst  ul'  Itichiuund,  ou  tlic  Itichniond  and  Danville  Railroad. 
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loads  of  debris  of  the  manufactory  were  taken  away,  and  this 
debris  consisted  almost  entirely  of  the  fine  particles  of  soapstone 
which  had  been  chipped  off  in  the  process  of  taking  out  the  pot- 
forms  from  the  mother  rock.  When  this  material  had  been  cleared 
away  the  peculiar  character  of  the  surface  of  the  rock  at  once 
attracted  attention,  and  then  notice  was  taken  of  the  fragments  of 
pots  and  the  large  number  of  roughly  pointed  stones  that  were 
lying  about  and  bearing  evidence  of  having  been  used. 

At  the  time  of  my  visit,  many  of  these  rude  chisels  had  been 
carted  a  few  hundred  3'ards  distant  to  fill  up  a  low  piece  of  land, 
and  others  had  been  thrown  in  a  pile  on  the  ledge.  A  careful 
estimate  of  the  number  convinced  me  that  at  least  two  thousand 
of  these  rude  stone  chisels  had  been  found  on  the  ledge,  or  in 
the  immediate  vicinity.  They  were  all  of  nearly  the  same  size, 
rudely  chipped  to  a  blunt  point  at  one  end,  and  roughly  rounded 
to  fit  the  hand  at  the  other.  Those  brought  to  the  Museum  vary 
in  length  from  five  to  eight  and  one-half  inches,  and  in  weight 
from  one  to  four  pounds ;  the  majority  being  of  about  seven 
inches  in  length  and  from  two  to  three  pounds  in  weight.  These 
chisels  were  made  from  the  hard  stone  of  adjoining  ledges,  and 
their  manufacture  must  have  required  considerable  labor.  A  short 
trial  of  the  chisels  upon  the  soapstone  showed  the  facility  with 
which  the  steatite  could  be  pecked  by  these  rough  implements,  and 
what  patience  combined  with  muscle  wouhl  accomplish. 

Associated  with  the  stone  picks,  or  chisels,  were  between  sevent}'- 
five  and  a  hundred  large  rounded  stones,  w^eighing  from  twenty-five 
to  a  hundred  or  more  pounds  each,  which  might  have  been  used  as 
hammers  for  the  purpose  of  breaking  ofl!"  large  masses  of  the  soap- 
stone. 

The  bed  of  steatite  had  been  excavated  its  full  width,  and 
nearly  all  its  length  and  depth  as  far  as  at  present  exposed.  The 
remains  of  the  circular  and  oval  masses,  that  had  been  broken  off 
from  the  sides  of  the  ledge,  showed  that  the  seam  of  steatite  was 
formerly  from  six  to  twelve  feet  deep ;  the  whole  of  this  mass  of 
rock  having  been  worked  out  and  probably  made  into  utensils. 

Several  fragments  of  pots  were  found  in  the  debris  of  the  ledge, 
evidently  broken  during  manufacture,  and  also  several  unfinished 
pot- forms  just  as  detached  from  the  matrix ;  while  on  the  ledge 
itself  the  jwt-forms  could  be  followed  out  through  their  various 
stages  of  development. 
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Tlie  mclliod  of  proee«liiro  in  getting  out  the  mass  from  which 
tho  utensil  was  to  he  ma<1e  was  i<lentical  witli  that  deserihcd  by 
!Mr.  Schumacher,  as  followed  hy  the  California  Indians.  Tlie  out- 
side of  the  vessel  being  roughly  shaped  and  the  stone  cut  awa^'  to 
the  re<iuired  depth,  the  mass  was  hroken  olf,  the  detached  surface 
hollowed  out  and  the  outsi<le  more  carefully  finished.  In  the 
eastern  specimens,  however,  we  do  not  usually  find  such  a  smooth 
and  perfect  linish  as  noticed  in  the  Californian  pots. 

In  one  part  of  the  ledge,  where  an  impure  seam  of  iiarder  mate- 
rial has  divided  tluj  workable  steatite,  a  limited  area  is  formed, 
which  enables  an  estimate  to  be  made  of  the  number  of  pot-forms 
taken  out.  These  forms,  as  shown  by  the  remaining  portions, 
were  from  six  to  twenty-one  inches  in  iliameler.  On  the  walls 
iind  lloor  of  this  limile<l  space,  lifteen  feet  hmg,  eight  wide,  and 
six  deep,  were  eviilences  of  the  removal  of  sixty  pot-fi)rms.  As 
many  as  three  or  four  hundre«l  pots  had  probably  been  made  from 
the  material  taken  from  this  part  of  the  kMlge  alone,  and  several 
thousand  must  have  been  taken  from  the  whole  ledge,  which 
sugge>^ts  that  these  vessels  were  in  considerable  demand,  or  that 
the  place  had  been  long  used. 

The  fact  that  soapstone  vessels,  of  the  peculiar  shape  and  char- 
acter of  those  made  at  this  ancient  New  Kngland  manufactory, 
are  widely  <listribule<l  east  of  the  Mississippi  Jiiver,  though  more 
common  in  the  New  Kngland  StaU?s  than  elsewhere,  may  bo 
ojie  of  the  nniny  indications  of  aboriginal  tra<le. 

1  am  indebted  to  J'rof.  Jenks  for  a  beautiful  series  of  photo- 
graphs of  this  interesting  Indian  (puirry,  and  regret  that  1  am 
unable  to  reproduce  the  one  showing  that  i)ortion  of  the  ledge 
>\hich  I  have  particularly  mentioned,  as  conlaining  the  evidence  of 
bixtv  masses  of  stone  having  been  removed. 

Among  the  spi?cimens,  now  in  the  Museum,  is  one  consisting  of 
a  mass  of  the  ledge  jshowing  the  remains  of  one  of  the  pot-forms, 
which  well  illustrates  the  method  of  work,  and  with  this  are  placed 
the  rude  chisels,  and  a  few  fragments  of  pots  which  were  probably 
broken  in  the  course  of  manufacture,  for  all  of  which  the  Museum 
is  indebted  to  Mr.  Angell. 


NOTES   OX   A   COLLKCTIOX   FROM  THE   ANCIENT   CEMETERY 

AT   THE   BAY   OF   ClIACOTA,    TERU. 


Ky  John  H.  Blake. 


Ix  lfi3G  tlic  writer  visited  and  made  a  careful  oxaminalion  of  the 
ancient  eenieterv  in  Sontliern  Peru,  situated  near  the  sliore  of  the 
Bay  of  Chaeota,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  in  a  southerly  direction 
from  the  town  of  Arica,  in  Lat.  18°  30'  S.,  Lonor.  70°  13'  \V. 

This  Cemetery  is  on  a  plain,  the  soil  of  which  is  composed  of 
fine  silieions  sand,  marl  and  gyi)sum,  impregnated  with  connnon 
salt  and  nitrate  and  sul[)liate  of  soda.  The  graves  and  tombs 
occupy  a  large  extent  of  ground,  in  two  distinct  i)laces,  about  an 
eighth  of  a  mile  apart.  They  are  marked  in  some  instances  by 
small  circular  mounds  made  up  of  pebbles  and  shells,  or  by  circles 
of  rounded  stones  laid  loosely  on  the  surface ;  but,  for  the  most 
part,  onh*  by  slight  depressions  in  the  soil  over  them.  They  all 
bear  marks  of  fires  having  been  kindled  ov<*r  them,  as  shown  by 
the  fragments  of  wood,  coal  and  ashes  on  the  surface  and  within 
the  iuterstices  of  the  piles.  In  form  they  are  all  circular,  but 
varv  in  si/e  fiom  three  to  five  feet  in  iliameter,  and  from  four 
to  five  feet  in  <lepth.  Some  of  them  are  walled  with  water-worn 
stones,  laid  up  loosely,  and  all  have  linings  of  coarse  flag  mats. 

At  the  time  referred  to,  it  was  found  that  a  great  number  of  the 
graves  had  Ireen  o[)ened  and  despoiled  of  their  contents,  probably 
in  search  of  the  precious  metals  occasionally  found  in  them. 
?vumerous  skulls  and  other  human  bones,  as!J<)ciated  with  frag- 
ments of  pottery,  were  scattered  over  the  surface  of  the  ground. 
Many  graves,  however,  remained  intact,  and  a  number  of  these 
were  carefully  opened  and  their  contents  examined.  These  in 
some  resjiecls  were  very  similar,  but  in  details  there  was  found 
a  wide  ditlcrence.  All  the  bo<lies,  excepting  those  of  infants, 
were  in  a  sitting  i)Osture,  with  the  knees  elevated  and  the  arms 
cro>svd  over  the  breast,  and  generally  seated  upon  flat  stones, 
unch'r  which  were  place«l  mnny  of  the  articles  interred  with  them. 
'J'hey  were  closely  wrapped  in  woollen  garments,  and  the  outward 
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erlgcs  of  the  folds  wore  sewo<l  togothor  with  yam,  and  in  every 
iiistmicu  the  thorn  neeillcs,  iiscd  for  this  [tiiriiose,  wore  found  thrust 
through  the  enveloping  garments,  often  with  pieces  of  yarn  re- 
muining  in  the  eyes. 


Of  tiie  larger  part  of  these  bodies  little  more  liian  the  slvelctons 
remain.  Some  apgiear  to  have  been  suhjcotcd  to  caroCiil  dt'sicca- 
tioii,  wliile  otiiers,  llie  liesli  of  which  is  i»eimeated  with  resinous 
etib.staiieca,  arc  well  preserved.' 

nipulvil  by  Ihi-  rvKiiioiis  •ubulniicte,  til>v  thw  livrE  ui<;uUi>iicii  by  Ur.  Dluke  and  IhOM 
ftuiu  l-kugaa  cuUevt«a  by  Mr.  Aguata.-lf.  W.  P. 
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There  nre  no  traditions  connected  mitli  this  pnrticulnr  cemetery, 
or  similar  ones  in  tliia  neighltorliood,  ami  the  present  inhabitants 
of  the  coiinlry,  of  Indian  origin,  evince  no  respect  for  tlieni, 
although  not  wanting  in  those  sentiments  wliieh  lead  tlicm  to  view 
with  horror  tlic  deneerntion  of  the  last  resting  places  of  those  whom 
they  consider  their  kindred. 

Fig.  a. 


Figures  1,  2,  and  8  represent  three  mummies  fioni  one  of  the 
tonihs.  or  wiillcd  graves,  referred  to,  seleeteil  fioiu  among  those 
which  were  eviilently  intact,  and  in  the  best  state  of  pvcKervation. 

Fignre  1  reprcHents  a  hotly  (13037)  from  which  none  of  the 
coverings  have  been  removed,  and  presents  the  appearance  of  all 
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of  tlioso  nhifli  arc  in  ft  gooti  state  of  preservation.  It  is  closely 
nmppcd  in  woolloii  gnniu-tits,  uiitHJile  uf  wliich,  ui'oiintl  the  head, 
is  noiiiul  ft  thrcuil,  having  uttaclieil  to  it  small  feallierfl  of  various 
colors.  The  iaclineil  puHilion,  toward  one  sitle,  of  the  liead  and 
legs,  is  (lonlitless  due  to  the  presmirc  of  the  siiiierineuinbciit  sniidy 
soil  njion  the  hoily  ivliilu  it  ivfts  mitl  and  Ae.\ilile,  there  l>eing  no 
ftrch,  or  otlier  covering,  to  liear  the  weight  or  prevent  llie  soil 
frutn  rillLDir  the  totnl),  except  the  reeds  and  mats  laiil  over  the 
bodies  wiiltiii  it.  It  ii»  evidoiitlj-  the  hody  of  n  yoniig  person, 
probably  not  more  than  twelve  or  fonrlecn  yi-ars  of  »fje. 

Fignre  2  ivpresents  the  body  of  a  nniii  (13(i:iH)  from  which  a 
purl  of  the  giirmi'iiU  l.chnigiiig  to  it  luive  been  removed,  cxposhig 
to  view  the  head,  part  of  the  breast,  and  one  liaiul.     Witli  the 


exeeplion  of  a  part  of  the  iiilogLunents  of  the  lower  jaw,  Ihe  liody 
is  in  a  good  stiite  of  in-eservali.>ii.  The  llesli  is  soli,  of  a  dark 
brown  color,  and  lia*  a  strong  and  peeidiar  oilor  which  pervades 
the  clothing,  and  is  plainly  percoptihlo  throngbont  the  whole 
cemetery.  The  heail  is  itfthe  n.nndcd  fimn  (Itraehy  cephalic)  with 
ft  somewhat  retreating  forehead;  the  cheek  bones  are  liigh.  mid 
the  nose  pi-omiiicut.    The  hair  ia  long,  of  a  brown  color  and  of 
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the  oi'dinary  fineness  of  tlint  of  Btiropoaiis.  It  is  nently  nrrangei.1 
Figs,  niul  brniiled  ;  tliut  on  the  front  [Uirt  of  the  head  having 
A  but'ii  carried  batkward  and  foiiiied  into  two  rolla,  one 
K^  on  each  nido,  and  that  on  the  bade  part  into  a  triangular 
[jlait  made  np  of  six  braids. 

The  following  ni-e  inuustnements  of  parts  of  tlic  body 
which  were  accessible : 

Length  of  the  nlna,  10  inches ;  of  tibia,  10,5  inches ; 
of  hand,  7.0  inches ;  of  middle  finger,  4.1>  inches.  Tlie 
breadth  of  the  part  of  the  hand  formed  by  the  meta- 
carpal Iwnes  is  only  2./>  inches. 

The  outer  covering  of  this  body  is  a  woollen  garment 
of  a  brown  color  and  compiiratively  fine  textnre,  and  a. 
hood  of  similar  material,  with  black,  brown  and  yellow 
stripes,  was  drawn  over  the  iieail.  the  edges  in  front 
stitched  together,  and.  at  the  bottom,  to  the  other  gar- 
ment. Over  thin  was  a  cap  (UiOaS),  Fig.  3,  also  of 
woollen  threads,  of  various  colors,  closely  and  ingen- 
iunsly  woven,  surmonnted  with  a  tnlt,  Fig.  4,  made  np 


of  twelve  small  bunches  of  feathers,  and  in  front  an  ornament 
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formoil  of  qtiillx  of  the  condor.  [Not  novr  in  the  colloction]. 
Aroiuiil  tlj(^  (lip  via»  a  woulloii  coril  nl>oiit  ciglit  feet  long  (tSUl), 
the  oulcr  part  of  hlack  and  yellow  threads  neatly  woven  ai-oniid  a 
central  core.  A  sinuller  coitl  made  of  hair,  attnched  to  its  lower 
eilgo,  serviHl  to  koep  it  in  place  when  tied  under  the  chin,  aa  shown 
by  tlie  bow-knot  connecting  the  ends.  There  was  also  iironnd  llie 
cap  a  thread  with  small  feathers  of  different  colors,  and  a  single 
flint  nrrow-heail  attnched  to  it  (13U40),  as  shown  in  Fig.  3. 

Scciii'ci]  lo  the  linelc  by  u  hair  coi-d,  and  also  l>y  stitches  to  the 
outer  covering,  was  n  qniver  [not  now  in  the  eollection],  contain- 
ing live  arrows  [four  are  now  in  the  collection]  (13041),  the  heads 
are  of  stone  and 
the  shafts,  which 
are  in  two  parts, 
ai-e  abont  two  feet 
lung ;  one  of  these 
nri-ows   is    re|)re- 
seutcd  in  Fig.  5. 
tStispenilctI    by 
a  flat  l>i'lt,  passed 
over  tlic  shoiiUler, 
on  one  side,  was  a 
bag  (i;)(i4a)  con- 
tuiniLi>;  leaves  of 
Coca  {Erythyoxy' 
hill  C'n-ci)  and   a 
tliin  Hilver  medal. 
The  belt,  or  band, 
liy  which  the  bag 
was    Hccnrod,    is 
woven  and  of  fine 
yain  in  handsome 
black,  wliitc  and  brown  Cgnres,  with  a  border  of  red  on  one  side 
and  brown  on  tlie  other ;  it  is  two  and  a  half  feet  long  and  over 
an  incli  wide.     The  bag,  niensining  seven  by  eight  inches,  is  very 
handsomely  and  evenly  woven  of  fine  yarn,  in  black,  white  and 
brown   stripes,  and    the  edges  are  very  ciirionsly  and    tastefully 
Bewod  together  with  i-ed,  yellow,  blue  and  white  thread. 

The  silver  medal,  or  ornament  (13043),  Fig.  6,  fonnd  in  the  bag, 
is  three  and  a  half  inches  in  diameter.    A  space  in  the  centre, 
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three-ronrths  of  an  incli  in  dinraeter,  is  coiintei-suiik  on  one  side, 
ami  in  the  centre  of  this  there  ie  a  small  i-oiind  hole;  there  are 
also  indentations  on  one  side,  all  around,  near  the  edge.  A  tri- 
angular piece  about  three-eighths  of  an  inch  long  is  wanting  to 
rentier  the  circle  complete,  bnt  this  may  have  been  broken  off 
accidentally.  The  medal  is  very  tliin  an<l  brittle  from  oxidation. 
A  hair  cord,  about  two  feet  long,  is  attached  to  it,  by  which  it 
may  have  been  suspended  from  the  neck. 

Upon  removing  the  cap  and  hood  there  was  found,  beneath  the 
chin,  a  amiili  euilhen  vessel  (13044),  Fig.  7,  about  two  inches  in 
diameter,  the  top  of  which  lia<l  been  closed  by  a  membrane,  part 
of  which,  with  the  string  which  fastened  it  around  the  neck,  still 
remains  attached.    It  is  not  improbable  that  this  cup  contained 


originally  a  liiiuid,  and  this  may  account  for  the  condition  in  which 
part  of  tiie  lower  jaw,  before  mentioned,  was  found,  and  it  may, 
perhaps,  also  account  for  the  oxidation  of  the  silver  medal.  Such 
a  licjuid  would  most  IJkeiy  be  Chkha,  an  acid  drink,  prepared  by 
fermenting  roasted  maize,  which  has  liccu  known  from  time  imme- 
u)ori:d  in  I'cru. 

Figure  8  represents  the  body  of  a  female  (13043),  from  which 
all  the  wrappings  have  been  removed.    The  fleshy  parts  of  a  dark 
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Ill-own  color  aro  soil,  nn»l  tlie  joints  slightly  floxible.  For  its 
prt'sorvution  the  atuno  ttieans  cviilfnlly  weru  i]Si?iI  as  for  tlio  prcs* 
crvation  of  tlic  body  nhidi  Ims  jnrit  been  described.  TUe  following 
arc  iiiua.suruiiieiitH  of  parts  of  the  skeleton  : 


laijis.) 


Length  of  lunnenisi,  9  iuplies  ;  of  nina,  8  iuelies ;  of  linud,  5.5 
incbc-s;  of  niiddle  fiiif;i>r.  3.r.  iiiflies  ;  of  lemur,  13  iiielios  ;  of  tibia, 
12  iiiclies;  of  foot,  7.7  iiiHies. 

Tlie  breadth  of  the  hnn.l  in  the  widest  piirt  is  only  two  inches, 
and  Ih.it  of  the  foot  only  two  and  a  hail'  iudios. 
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From  the  ankles  to  tlie  knees  the  legs  are  coated  with  red  paint, 
and  tliere  are  marks  of  the  same  pigment  on  the  hair  of  the  head. 
The  head  resembles  in  form  that  of  the  body  last  mentioned.  The 
hair  npon  it  is  fine,  of  a  light  brown  color,  and  when  first  exposed 
was  smooth  and  neatly  arranged  in  braids  passed  across  the  upper 
part  of  the  forehead,  then  carried  backward  and  secured  on  each 
side  of  the  head  above  the  ears.  It  is  somewhat  coarser  and  much 
shorter  than  the  hair  on  the  head  of  tlie  man.^  This  bod}',  like 
the  one  represented  in  Fig.  1,  when  first  found,  was  closely 
wrapped  in  woollen  garments.  On  the  outside  a  cord  was  passed 
several  times  around  it,  and  one  also  between  the  outer  covering 
and  that  nearest  within  it. 

Upon  removing  the  outer  covering  there  were  found  beneath  it 
the  following  articles: 

A  wooden  comb  (1304G),  much  worn,  with  hair  adhering  to  the 
teeth. 

A  pair  of  sandals  (13047),  about  five  and  a  half  inches  long 
and  two  inches  broad,  painted  red. 

Tliree  needles  of  thorn  (13048),  about  three  inches  long,  tied 
together. 

Two  balls  of  yarn  (13049),  one  of  thera  colored  green  and  very 
tender,  tlie  other  white  and  strong. 

A  small  package  of  shells,  Littorlna  Peruviana  (13050). 

A  bladder  containing  red  pigment  (13051). 

A  small  package  of  Rutile  (13052). 

A  bladder  containing  a  gum  resin  (13053),  similar  to  that 
obtained  by  treating  a  part  of  the  fiesh  of  the  body  first  described, 
with  water  and  afterwards  with  alcohol. 

A  pod  from  an  Algaroba  tree  [not  now  in  the  collection]. 

Two  mussel  shells,  MytihiH  (13054). 

Several  locks  of  human  hair  (13055),  some  of  them  rolled  with 
leaves  of  coca. 

On  removal  of  the  inner  garment,  the  bod}'  appeared  as  shown 
in  Fig.  8,  with  impressions  of  the  cloth  upon  the  fiesh  particularly 
about  the  face. 

In  the  same  tomb  there  were  the  remains  of  an  infant  (13050), 
carefully  wri\pi)ed  in  a  black  woollen  cloth  (13057),  and  enclosed 
in  the  skin  of  a  penguin  [not  now  in  collection],  with  the  feather 

3  Amon^  mniiy  TiHlinn  tribe  1 1  U  n  cu.<>tora  when  a  relation  dies  for  the  womeu  to  cut 
short  iboir  buir.    The  lucu  tever  uii.y  a  lock  or  two. 
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side  inward.  Attachetl  to  the  inner  wrapper  waa  a  pair  of  aanilals. 
Fig.  9,  iiliout  two  nnil  a  litilf  indies  in  Icngtli  (]3U.>9).  Between 
the  wrappers  were  several  Miiiall  rolls  of  cotton  (130G0),  also  rolls 
of  hair  of  tlie  I7tHJi«  (130C1),  with  loaves  of  coon,  two  mussel 
fihclls  (130G2),  anil  several  amall  nhelU  (VW.S)  of  the  kind  before 
tnetitioneil.  The  infant  was  dresHod  iu  a  garment  of  brown  cloth 
(130J8).  The  head  waa  [lartly  covered  by  a  loose  cap  (13064), 
lined  with  a  wadding;  of  cotton  nnd  hair  covered  with  red  paint. 
Within  it  waa  a  large  lock  of  soft  human  hair  (1300r>)  on  which 
the  head  rested;  nlsu,  folded  in  n  small  piece  of  cloth  (130G6), 
and  tie<l  with  care,  waa  a  brown  thi-ead  (13U67)  with  seven  kiiota 
[only  one  knot  now  left]  in  it,^  and  on  one  end  what  appears  lilie, 


and  probably  is,  ft  part  of  the  iimbilioni  cord  (13068).  Aronnd  tlie 
neck  was  a  green  coid  [not  now  in  the  collection]  with  a  small 
shell  attached  to  it.  Of  this  body,  little  more  than  tiie  skeleton 
and  the  scalp,  which  is  thickly  covered  with  very  fine  dark  brown 
hair,  remain.  The  appearance  of  this  and  many  similar  bodies 
of  infanta,  found  in  this  and  other  I'eruviun  cemeleries,  shows  that 
no  cflorta  wore  made  for  their  preservation,  at  least  no  other  than, 
perhaps,  by  desiccation. 
A  foetal  bwly  (130G9),iii  its  wrapper  (13070),  was  also  found 

ipmlial.lr  n  iiilini,  qiiin'i"  "r  qiilpi>o,  n*i>i 
■  1.1  to  llH-  nicnioij-  l.y  wbj-  of  ncsuviulirm,  l,)r  tli 
B  ].ni  L  of  Iliu  iiinljlliral  .-..ra  ia  UDiumou,  If  llal 
luJiaDs  of  Soilh  Amuiica. 
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in  this  toiub,  and  it  is  pnrticularly  deserving  of  notice  that,  in 
many  others,  foetuses  wei'e  found  preserved  as  carefully  as  the 
liody  of  the  infant  just  described. 

Besides  tlie  articles  before  enumerated,  there  were  fonnd  in  the 
tomb,  a  package  of  coca  done  up  iii  a  brown  cloth  (130T3),  and  a 
number  of  woollen  bags,  of  various  patterns  and  sizes,  some  of 
them  containing  maize  (13071)  both  ground  and  ungronnd,  and 
others  leaves  of  coca  (13072).  Several  of  these  bagsarc  of  fine 
and  even  texture  with  ingeniously  woven  figures  of  various  pat- 
terns and  colors.  Many  of  them  are  much  worn  and  have  been 
neatly  repaired.  Each  bag  is  made  of  a  single  piece  of  cloth, 
woven  of  the  exact  size  required  for  the  purjMse  for  wliich  it  was 
intended,  and  this  remark  is  applicable  to  every  article  made  of  cloth 


nUMR    I     (13078.) 


which  was  found  in  the  cemetery.  The  fabric  is  generally  evenly 
woven,  often  fine  and  soft,  of  threads  dyed  with  durable  colors 
consisting  of  two  or  more  strands.  The  sewing  is  generally 
strong,  uniform  and  often  ornamental.  One  of  these  bags  con- 
tained a  long  cotton  cord  [not  now  in  the  collection]  foinied  of  nine 
BUands  cveidy  twisted  together  and  as  uniform  throughout  as  if 
made  by  means  of  moiiern  machinery.  It  is  noticeable  as  being 
abnost  the  only  article  made  from  this  materia!  which  was  found. 
Another  bag  (13074)  of  fine  texture,  differing  in  pattern 
from  the  rest,  contained  five  locks  of  human  hair  (18074),  and  & 
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Fig.  11. 


single  bond  formed  of  ChrysocoWi  (1307r>).     This  hair  is  fine  and 
does  not  appear  to  have  undergone  any  material  eliange  of  color; 

it  is  of  several  shades  of  brown  in  all  the   locks 
exeei>ting  one,  which  is  black. 

If,  as  some  have  snp[)osed,  the  hair  on  the  mum- 
mies, now  brown,  was  ori^inallv  black  and  had 
chaiiirej  bv  age,  why  should  not  this  lock  of  black 

« .  ft  C7  ft* 

hair  iiave  change<l  also? 

Other  articles  found  in  the  tomb  wore: 
A  piece  of  unlinished  work  (l:U)70)  of  woollen 
threa<ls  of  various  colors,  upon  a  ru<le  frame  made 
of  twigs;  this  is  shown  in  Kig.  10;  with  it  there 
were  a  thoru  needle  with  a  piece  of  threa<l  still  in 
the  eye  (i:U)77),  an«l  thn-e  balls  of  yarn  (l.'^()78). 
From  its  having  been  found  in  connection  with  the 
body  of  the  woman,  it  is  not  improbable  that  it  is  a 
j)ic(re  of  work  upon  which  she  was  engaged  a  short 
tiuie  before  iier  <leath. 

Similar  }»ieces  of  unfinished  work  (13079)  were 
found  in  other  tombs;  for  what  they  were  designed 
is  unknown,  possibly  for  caps  like  the  one  which 
has  been  described. 

Several  spin<lles  and  distaflfs  (l.*^0><0)  of  wood, 
and  one  of  wood  and  stone  (13081)  were  found; 
one  with  a  stone  whorl  is  represented  by  Fig.  11, 
These  simple  instruments  for  spinning  by  hand  are 
in  conmion  use  at  the  present  day,  and  weaving 
is  still  (}one,  to.some  extent,  i»y  Indian  women  who 
have  no  knowledge  of  the  loom  ;  the  warp  being 
held  by  stakes  driven  into  the  i^rouu<l  and  the  woof 
inserted  under  and  over  the  threads  by  means  of  a 
long  wooden  needle. 

The  i>nlv  articles  of  metal  found  in  this  toinb, 
beside  the  silver  disc  before  mentioned,  were  two 
knives  of  copi»er  alloyed  ^^itll  a  small  percentage 
of  tin,  eaeli  formed  of  a  single  pi^'r-e  of  metal,  with 
the  hamlles  in  the  middle  of,  and  at  a  right  anglo  to,  the  blade; 
in  one  of  them  (i:)n.s-^).  Fig.  12,  the  end  of  the  handle  represents 
the  hea<l  of  a  Llumd.  The  bla<le  of  the  largest  ( loO.s.'J),  Fig.  13,  is 
two  and  a  half  inches  long  and  five-eighths  of  an  inch  wide;  the 
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handle  measures  two  and  a  half  inches  fVom  its  end  to  the  edge  of 
the  blade. 

There  were  three  combs 
(13084)  similar  to  the  one  be- 
fore mentioned,  one  of  these  is 
represented  in  Fig.  14.  The 
teeth,  each  of  which  is  formed 
of  a  separate  piece  of  hard 
wood,  are  bound  together  be- 
tween two  semi  cylindrical 
pieces  of  wood,  by  tlircad. 

Several  ears  of  corn  or 
maize  (13085),  of  a  peculiar 
kind.  The  receptacle  ia  re- 
markably small,  the  grain  long 
and  cylindrical,  and  the  fari- 
uaceons  portion  nearly  free 
from  oil.    All  efforts  to  make  It  vegetate  have  proved  unBuccessfVil. 


FiJ,  13. 


thorn  needle 
with  an  eye  (13086), 
and  a  thorn  (13087) 
such  as  the  needles 
were  made  of. 

A  smalt  pointed 
stick  (13088)  show- 
ing   marks   of    Are. 

8ix  pointed  sticks 
of  various  sizes  and 
shapes  (13090),  and 
fi\e  larger  pointed 
sticks  of  different 
shape  (13091). 

Three  knives,  or 

possibly  arrows,  Fig, 

15,      actual      size, 

made  of  stone  and 

fixed  in  short  wooden 

handles,   or    shafts, 

pointed  at  the  end  as  if  for  insertion  in  a  reed  (13092). 

Two  peculiar  ai-ticles  made  of  small  sticks  bound  together  by 

Befobt  Teumdy  Husivm,  fl.    19. 
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cioas  cords  in  a  peculiar  manner  (1309S), 
Fi-.  10. 

Two  KiiiJill  o|)pn-work  bnMkcts  made  of 
fi|.lit  reeiU  (l.tiJIiI).  I'ig.  1".  Small  and 
iHdHti fully  made  basket  of  reetla  (1309C), 
Fiji.  Irt. 

A  )itec-e  of  iinftiiiHiied  work  (13093),  like 
thtkl  il(-NCi'il>e<l  on  n  |>re<'('ilih<r  jtnge  ami  rep- 
resent cil  liy  figure  10,  Foot  of  a  bird  pro- 
liiiri'il  ill  !i  iieciiliar  miinuer  (Ki097),  acme- 
wlint  like  11  Iwltlo  with  a  ivuoilen  sloj>()er 
{VMH'J). 

A  small  twig  bound  with  fine  thread  and 
liiwiiig  the  ni)|>eariiii<-u  of  :t  miniature  bonr 
ti;!(Ki>(),  pei-liii|>s  u  chilil'a  iiluytliing. 

Fig.  U. 


,  ].    (l^MKI.) 


Two  lolsof  wool  of  the  Vinnii  {130D9). 

A  siiiuU  gourd  bottle  (KIlOU)  orniuncnted 
about  the  moulh. 

r.eisido  llic  arliileH  enumerated,  there  are 
a  nuuihtr  of  ciirtlifn  vessels,  of  which  sev- 
eral iire  rej ■resent I'll  iu  llie  loll^wiiig  ligures, 
both  gbi/ed  and  nni>laxed  ;  some  ai-e  plain 
and  otlieii<  are  nrnanienled.  Tliiy  were 
moulded  by  hand  ivilhont  the  aid  of  n  i>ot- 


tet 


whe 


One  of  them  (inilH),  Fi^'.  1'.',  ru.Iely  rep- 
resents  a  bird ;   similar  venseU  have  been 


foHiul  tiiibroken.  wliicli,  irlicn  filled  with  water  and  rockcl  forward 
aud  bni'kivaril,  omit  a  sound  not  unlike  the  nolo  of  a  bird. 


Figure  20  represents  a  lieaiitifiil  jar  (13102),  in  wliicii  tlie  l)OwL 
part  is  snt>iK>rteil  by  the  tiead  an<I  borna  of  a  deer. 

Anotiier  symmetri- 
cal ami  boiiulifnl  vea- 
Bcl  (i:H03)t)f  day,  18 
that  represented  by 
Fig.  21 .  StiH  another 
vessel  (13104)  of  the 
same  general  (.■liarai-tcr 
of  prittery,  but  not  bo 
syninietrieal.issliown,  i] 
of  natural  size,  in  - 
Fignre  22. 

These  several  ex- 
amples of  ancient  Pe- 
rn vian  cei-aniic  art, 
are  made  of  One  clay 
and  well  fniirihed^ 
The  ornamentation  is 
in  black  and  white 
paint  on  a  red  ground, 
or  a»  in  tlie  ease  of 
Figure  2-2,  blac-k  and 
red  on  a  bro' 
ground. 

An   interesting  clay   bowl_  ii   shonn  in   Fig.  23.     This  bowl 


(13107)  Is  well  tnadc  and  carefully  finisheil,  and  as  shown  in  the 


flgtirc  is  orunniGntcd  on  tlic  iiisi<le  by  tvro  black  linea  of  bonder, 
under  wliicti  aic  ic'iii-usentcd  three  biids. 


the  vIuk.  eularvcd 


■E,  PEiir,  I.   (13101.)    a,  Tlie  patlern  on 


Fig;iire  24  repreaenU,  of  natural  size,  a  peculiar  pointed  little 
reasel  (1310G)  of  lilack  clay  ;  anil  Figure  2J,  also  of  natural  size, 
a  small  rudely  made  pitclier-sLaped  vessel  (13105). 


r,  ).  (11102.) 


Several  other  veasela  of  clay  were  collected  and  are  with  Ibe 
collection  (Nos.  13108,  13109,  13110). 

Spliericat  vessels,  sneli  as  arc  represented  in  the  drawings,  are 
used  in  Pern  at  the  present  time  for  preparing  a  kind  of  tea  from 
leaves  of  coca,  which  is  used  for  medicinal  purpobes,  and  sipped 
by  means  of  a  small  tube  passed  through  the  hole  in  the  top.^ 

•  In  (he  nrid  pnrta  nr  rem.  curli  [«  (he  nnlurc  nf  His  soli  and  climnte  tlial  nrtlclt* 
whli^h  Koulil  Hoiiii  prrlsh  In  n  liiimiil  ntmosiifaere  ore  liors,  sR«r  Ibe  ]itp*e  or  cenlurlci, 
found  iiorlMtl; iireaerveil.  Tlie  l)uriHlKronnd*nironlUieliirg<>sttiuinlierorinlert«tln( 
relics,  wblcb  evlnc«  iilrong  tbelliigs  oF  atlkclimaDt  and  regard  Utr  the  deatl  on  Itas  put 


The  crania  foiiiul  in  tlie  pcinctery,  ami  tlie  romnrk  aj>plics 
ef|<i:)ily  to  lliose  IouikI  in  oilier  siinilnr  cometL-rii's,  present  two 
di.'jliiR't  forms,  tlic  one  rouniled  and  llic  other  elongated.    Those 


of  tlie  liodies  described  arc  of  the  forinei  -Inijo       A  large  number 
were  collected  an<l  brought  tojetlicr,  ind  fioin  them  a  selection  ot 


rclBTlTr. 

anil  fticnrl-.    It  h  a  rommon  opinion  Uint  llw  r 

rlnin  or  burial  with 

1  <.r  ll.e 

variiiuH  Hrtirlui  fuuiiil  In  i-iiiukbrro.  invw  «iil  . 

r  a  Uvller  ttiat  Ihej 

Iw  lU-llTUl 

■>  Uie  awMMHl  til  nuoihcr  •Hale  »!'  cxiiMniv;  Liil 

it  i«m<>repn>b»Ula 

*a.  ttie  r 

-ull  ur  H  A.VII11K-  rallii T  llmii  any  inwi'H  nf  n-a> 

•iiinK.  I>y  wUitli  tb« 

la-l  ™.l 
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a  few  of  each  kind  waa  niaile,  in   order   to  obtain  fair  average 
8l>eciinenB  of  each  type. 
Tlie  louuddl,  brachj/cejihallc,  crania  are   small.    The  occipital 


bono  is  flat ;  the  forelicad  retreating,  but  elevated  and  broad  in 
com|tarisf>n  willi  tliat  of  tlic  elongated,  {hlichocepluilk;  crania. 
Tlie  leniijoral  fo»sa  is  not  remarkablj'  large.     When  the  eye  is 


dircctod  do^nvTArd  upon  these  skulls,  the  occiput  being  towards  the 
observer,  tlie  zygomutic  arch  is  iiearlj,  ia  moat,  and  entirely,  in 


==^^ TXPiy' 


some  of  Uiom,  hidden  from  the  sight.     Viewed  in  the  saroe  posi- 
tion, the  face  is  completely  hidden  by  the  upper  and  front  pait  of 
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The  orbital  cavities  are  deep,  and  their  margina 
quadrangular.  The  bones  of  the  nose  are  prominent  and  tlie  ori- 
fices large.  The  .alveolar  edges  of  the  Jans  are  obtusely  arched  in 
lYont,  and  the  chin  projects  on  a  line  nith  the  teeth.  The  cheek 
hones  descend  in  nearly  a  straight,  vertical  line  from  the  external 
angular  processvf  the  frontal  bone.     Compared  with  the  elongated 

Fig.  M. 


crania  the  face  is  small,  and  its  outlines  more  rounded.  The 
following  are  measurements  in  inches,  from  four  which  nere 
selected  as  fair  average  specimens  of  this  ty]>e.^ 




N" 

Sf 

HI 
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63 
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Of  the  other  type  of  crania,  the  elongated,  dolichocephalic.  Ml 
two-thirds  of  the  cavity  occupied  by  the  brain,  lies  hack  of  a 

•The  fliitnesa  of  the  occi|iul,  In  this  l^pe  of  PoniTliD  oranln,  la  cominoD  with  thoae 
or  the  Mcxicnn  and  many  or  lh«  tiibo  ot  North  America,  and  It  la  probably  Uiic,  In  all 
or  them,  Id  ■  cuftom  whl<-h  still  iirevalU  or  seriirlng  Inhnts  fa  a  board  or  bark  crudla 
\tj  meftna  of  a  broail  fla(  Iwit  paased  tlghtlj  Aronnd  the  body  from  the  fe«t  uimardSf 
■nd  orer  the  forehead.  The  iiractJee  of  awathlnK  InOinls  amon;  the  I'oniTlane,  Is  nni- 
TerMl  at  ihe  prewiit  Ume.  They  nre  Brst  »rap)>etl  Id  »  tqunra  clolb,  a  njliteil  cnrnor 
of  which  la  brougliL  over  Uie  furuhead  and  tbo  wbolo  aecureil  Id  the  manDec  ducribed. 
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vertical  line  drawn  from  the  midille  of  the  occipital  foramen,  and, 
wliou  hud  upon  a  table,  resting  on  the  condyles,  the  skull  falls 
backward.  The  f<irchoad  is  low,  and  ver^'  retreating.  The  tem- 
poral ridges  approach  near  to  each  other  and  a  large  space  is 
atfordod  for  the  temporal  muscles,  between  which  the  skull  seems 
compressed.  Compared  with  those  before  described,  the  whole 
bony  apparatus  of  the  face  is  more  developed.  The  zygoma  is 
stronger  and  more  capacious  ;  the  superior  maxillary  bone  is  more 
prolonged  in  front,  and  its  incisor  teeth  are  in  an  oblique  position. 
The  entrances  to  the  nose  are  more  ample,  and  the  cribriform 
lamella  more  extensive.  The  substance  of  the  skull  is  thicker, 
and  the  weight  greater.  In  these,  also,  the  orbital  cavities  are 
deep  and  the  margins  quadrangular.  In  both,  the  foramen  mag- 
num and  the  other  openings  for  the  passage  of  the  fierves  are  large. 
The  following  measurements  in  inches  were  taken  from  three  fair 
average  specimens. 


I^ongitudiunl  diameter. 

Parietal  diameter 

Frontal  diameter 

Vertical  diameter 


7.-> 

7.3 

5.2 

4.9 

3.0 

3.3 

5.1 

4.0 

7. 
4.7 
3.3 
5.1 


These  measurements  average  for  each  type 


Loiip'tudinal  diameter 

Parietal  diameter 

Frontal  diameter 

Vertical  diameter 


BKACIIYCKriIAIJC. 
6.4 
5.2 
3.5 
5.3 


DOLIGIIOTKniAUC. 
7.1 
4.9 
3.3 
5. 


Figures  2G-29  represent,  of  about  two-thirds  their  natural  size* 
the  skulls  of  two  children,  of  from  live  to  six  3'ears  of  age,  both 
of  the  dolichocephalic,  or  elongated  type.  One  of  these  (13112), 
^Figures  2G,  27,  shows  evident  marks  of  artificial  distortion,  and 
the  other  (13113),  Figs.  28,  29,  evident  indications  of  its  normal 
shape.^ 

«It  is  of  intero&t.  and  of  importance,  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  two  crania 
here  de>»cri bed  anil  tlijureil,  are  tlie  very  specimens  about  wtiicti  coni>iderable  eontro* 
vernv  has  been  lield  l)y  r)r(<.  WiNou,  I>avisand  Wyman,  and  are  tliose  from  which  the 
flifure*'  in  Wil^onM  ••  Preliifiloric  Man,*'  wore  talcen.  The  seven  other  crania  mentioned 
in  this  article  were  not  received  with  the  coHoi'tion.  but.  fiince  tbi?>  re|)ort  ha»  been  pnt 
in  type,  they  liave  been  found  at  the  Warren  Mu'^enm  antl  ilie  proper  order  received  for 
their  delivery  to  the  Peabody  .Museum,  where  they  will  be  placed  with  the  rest  of  this 
Taluublu  collectiou.  — F.  \V.  1*. 
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In  the  former  an  unnatural  ri<lge  is  seen  near  the  coronal  suture, 
and  the  purictal  bouex  bulge  out  on  cither  side.  No  similar  pecu- 
liarities are  to  be  seen  in  the  latter. 

Tbe  (lifllii-ences  wliieli  have  been  shown  in  the  crania  are  by  no 


moans  tlie  onlj  difTercnces  between  tlie  two  classes.  Other  parts 
of  tlie  skeletons  when  compared  show  a  striking  dissimilarity. 
All  tlic  bonus  belonging  to  the  elongated,  or  dolichocephalic  type 
of  cniiiia,  arc  larger,  heavier  and  leas  rounded  than  those  belonging 
to  the  other,  or  brachyeephalic  type,  and  their  processes  arc  more 
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protuberant ;"  the  hands  and  feet  are  larger,  and  there  is  every  evi- 
dence of  their  general  greater  muscularity,  showing  that  they  were 


Fig.  27. 


CRANIUM  OF  A  CHILD  FROM  ANCIENT  GKAVE,  PERU,  ABNORMAI^  }.     (18113.) 

fitted  for,  and  accustomed  to,  manual  labor,  the  reverse  of  which  is 
indicated  1)3'  the  narrowness  and  delicacy  of  the  hands  and  the  long 

^Manv  (Ifstinpniishcd  nnturnli.sti*  are  of  opinion  that  tlio  two  forms  of  skulls  de« 
Bcribod  nrc  representative  of  one  type,  tlic  elongation  of  the  one  being  due  entirely  to 
ailiflcinl  coinpresriion.  In  the  two  skulls  of  cliil<lren  referred  to,  tlie  norniHl  8hnpe  of 
the  one  appears  as  eviilent  as  do6!<  the  abnormal  nhnpe  of  the  otiier;  and  this  may  be 
said  of  a  very  large  number  of  adult  crania  which  were  examined. 


anil  rogiilarly  foi-me<l  finger  nails  of  tUosc  to  wbom  belonged  tbo 
roumled,  or  Itrndiyceplinlic  crania. 
In  one  of  the  tomba  in  the  same  cemetery,  in  which  were  several 


bodies,  there  was  fonnil,  deposited  separately,  a  well  preserved 
heail(13114),  Fig.  30,  wrapped  in  a  thick  cotton  hootl."    It  ia  in  a 


•  No  filmllni'lr  (onncil  hfii'I  vna  ohser<r«il  mnong  tlie  many  which  (bll  wlMiln  [he 
wrllrr'a  obecnBlion.  nml  it  i>  Uia  only  Instance  foiiml  by  dim  of  a  hevl  presorreil 
iF))HiiU<-iy.  TliiB  Is  Lbc  iKud  uf  whluh  Dr.  Uorlon  slvei  kn  illuiitritiuu  In  bis  Crania 
Amcrltana,  plate  1. 
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gofxl  state  of  pro*;orvation,  and  this  appears  due  to  careful  desicca- 
tion without  the  use  of  resin,  or  other  antiseptic.  P>om  the 
manner  in  whicli  the  skin  of  tlie  neck  is  drawn  inward  over  the 
atlas  and  ilentufus,  it  is  evident  that  tlie  preservative  process  was 

Fip.  29. 


CK-VNirM   OK  A   CIIII.I*  rU<»M    ANfll.NT  «ilIAVi:.    rKKI'.   NOKAIAI.,  J.     (1:5112.) 

applied  to  the  detaciied  head  so()n  after  (U'ath.  No  other  separate 
or  siniihuly  fornird  head  was  found.  In  some  respi^ts  it  presents 
strikini;  points  of  dissimihuity  to  any  of  the  crania  aheady 
described.     It  is  remarkable  for  its  great   lieight  compared  with 


its  clinraotcr.  Measured  from  the  most  prominent  partof  llic  frontixl 
bone  to  llic  extreme  [irojeetiou  of  the  oeciiiiit,  it  is  6.4  inches; 
from  the  most  prominent  protnticrances  of  tlie  pniietnl  liones,  the 
diameter  is  d.8  inelies,  und  vertionlly,  from  a.  Iiorizontikl  line  dravrn 

Fig.  sn. 


Across  the  eenlro  of  the  oi-ifiec  of  llie  ear  to  llie  hif:liest  part  of 
the  hoa<1,  is  i>.2  im-Iics,  Thi;  fuiehetkil  is  l>ro;i<l  :in<l  lii;;h,  the  nose 
piyjmiiicnt.  the  cheeli  lioiies  hijjh,  tlio  nlveoln  cdgpa  of  the  jaws 
olitii-si'ly  ardiuil  in  front,  and  tins  intisor  teeth  stand  iii  a  vertical 
position.  The  liair,  whivh  is  lirown,  and  wlightly  S"""}',  is  remarka- 
lily  liiie  with  a  tendency  to  curl.     It  lias  Ijeen  neatly  braided,  and 
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several  of  the  braids  are  passed  across  the  forehead,  for  which 
purpose  they  have  been  lengthened  by  tlic  addition  of  false  hair, 
so  ingeniously  joined  as  nearly  to  e8ca[>e  detection.  The  orifices 
of  the  ears  are  tilled  with  tufts  of  cotton,  and  the  same  are  passed 
through  slits  in  the  lobuli.  The  teeth  in  this  head,  and  in  all  the 
adult  skulls  examined,  including  those  under  middle  age,  arc  much 
worn.  The  incisors  are  ground  down  from  their  cutting  edge  to  a 
broad  Hat  surface,  and  the  cuspidati  present  a  similar  ap[)earance. 
Though  this  condition  is  very  common  in  the  crania  of  primitive 
races,  it  is  accounted  for  among  the  Peruvians  by  a  habit,  still 
prevalent,  of  chewing  the  leaf  of  the  coca  mixed  with  a  gritty 
substance  called  Ihite,  made  of  the  wild  potato,  calcined  shells, 
and  ashes  of  cacti,  or  other  plants  rich  iu  alkali. 


ARCILi:OLOGIGAL  EXPLOKATIONS  IX  TENNESSEE. 


By  F.  W.  ITtnam. 


Dluincj  the  month  of  Soptcmbor,  1877,  iis  stated  in  my  cjeneml 
report  (p.  2().-5),  friends  in  Nasiiville  tendered  to  me  su<;h  fiieililies 
for  ju'chieolojfical  researcli  in  central  Tennessee  as  enabled  me  to 
make  extensive  explorations  in  several  localities,  the  resnlts  of 
which  are  Inielly  recorded  in  the  folio  win  j;  pages.  ^ 

My  Hrsl  examination  of  the  ancient  stone  graves,  which  are  so 
nnmerous  in  the  state  of  Tennessee  as  to  form  a  markeil  featnre 
of  its  archivolojry,  was  in  the  prehistoric  cemeter}'  on  Zollicotfer 
Hill.  Jt  was  soon  fonnd,  however,  that  the  graves  at  this  place  had 
been  so  nmch  distnrbed  as  to  make  any  work  done  here  rather 
unsatisfactory  as  to  results.  The  building  of  Fort  Zollicotfer  on 
this  hill  was  probably  the  tirst  cause  of  disturbance  of  the  cemetery, 
while  its  easy  access  from  Nashville  has  recently  led  many  curi- 
osity hunters  to  the  spot. 

One  of  the  graves  at  this  place  ha<l  been  opened  by  a  friend  a 
few  dnys  bi'fore  my  visit,  and  in  it  he  had  found  the  remains  of 
what  he  believed  to  be  a  mother  and  child.  The  few  bones  he 
Collected  and  kindly  gave  me,  however,  showed  conclusively  that 

'Prof.  Jo>Kni  Jo.NKS  in  hi-*  olahi»rat»!  and  intorp-liny:  work.  *- Kxuloralion**  of  the" 
Abori^iiial  RtMiiaiiis  of  Teime.HM't;.*'  Sinitli.M>nian  (..'onlrilnUioiis,  N.i.  -J.'):!,  ls7»'.,  jrivtM 
iiiucli  valiialilc  int't)nnatii>n  about  l\\v.  airh;i.M)l:i^y  nf  the  r^talc,  aiul  ih-.-rrihi^n  aii'l 
ll.iruri'-  many  :(rti<'k'S  louiul  in  the  f^rave^.  In  (hi>  report  I  dn  not  intcml  (<>  rnUT  uito 
a  «li.'*rn.--'i«»n  <»r  the  facts,  hut  .•>inij>ly  to  jrivc  rhe  nrsull-  of  my  own  exiihnatiouf*  in 
Tcnnt'-rifo.  This  limitation  i*<  also  advi-^ahlcfor  the  ivasou  that  lari:tMM»ll('ciicMis,  mailc 
under  my  <liierlion,  have  hron  reeeived  from  the  rotate  ^iu^•e  the  «'h».-e  of  tlie  y«rar  ei»v 
(•i-e<l  by  lhi>  reiioit.  wliieh  will  be  reterreil  to  in  the  next  Annual  Ki'iuirt.  I  must, 
lio\v<\er.  ft.iti'  ih  it  it  was  mor-i  j^ralifyin^  li»  meow  leadin;;  I'lot".  .1«tne.-'  w«nk,  whiirh-, 
tli'Miyh  tluieti  l^7<:,  ^\a••  n«»t  ree<'i\t'«l  at  Cambiiiljre  until  Or.tobcr,  lr<T7,  after  niy  return 
fnon  'ri-Miie-«-»-i-,  ti»  noli«-e  h"»w  our  ^imilar  exploration.-*  hail  leil  to  tlie  eolh'«-tJfin  of 
ne:n  ly  ideiilii'al  materiiil,  ami  the  eorroborali<in  I  had  obtaineil  of  many  of  the  faetd 
whiilj  I'liif.  .Ii)n«s  h.is  .-o  well  pn":-ent«r<l ;  although,  a*  wouhl  b«*  expeeted  from  two 
perM)n>  haviri.:r  nearly  identical  material  in  hand,  but  lookin;^  upon  the  eviileiii-e  fur* 
ni.-heil  troni  ililVfrent  htaiid  poinl*i,  I  am  forced  !•»  dilTt>r  irom  him  in  ^ome  of  lii.s  eon* 
eln-'ions,  pai  lii-nl.irly  ho  in  regard  to  llie  evidi>nce  tit  >yi)hili>  prevailin;;  in  this  old 
nation  of  'r^■nne^-»ee.  I'r.donliledly  very  many  of  the  human  bom'>  .-how  the  re>ult^  of 
(lii>ea-e,  but  it  may  bo  that  the  di-ea>e  wa^  not  .-yphili-,  and  that  other  dii>en.'re9  af- 
fect the  bone.s  in  a  t-imilar  manner. 

1{ki*oi:t  Pkauoi>y  Museim,  II.    20. 
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while  those  belonjj;!!!":  to  the  ndult  had  been  long  hiiried,  anil  were 
prol):il)ly  tliose  of  the  l)o<ly  for  which  the  grave  had  l)een  made, 
those  of  the  inl'ant  were  on  the  contrary  of  a  niucli  hiter  date,  and 
were  cvidciillv  of  a  ciiihl  tliat,  not  many  years  ajjo,  had  been  placed 
in  this  old  graye,  which  was  near  the  surface  and  Ibrnied  a  handy 
phice  lor  liurial.  This  fact  is  mentioned  sim[>ly  to  show  the 
caution  witii  which  such  examinations  must  be  made  in  order  to 
secme  trustworthy  results. 

One  grave  which  I  oi)ened  at  Zollicoffer  Ilill,  though  only  a  few 
inches  un<ler  the  surface,  had  escaped  former  disturbance.  This 
grave  was  formed  of  six  shibs  of  stone  on  one  side  and  live  on  the 
other,  witli  one  shd)  at  the  head  and  one  at  the  foot;  forming  a 
grave  live  feet  eight  inches  in  length,  inside  measure,  and  six  leet 
outside.  The  average  wiiUh  being  eigliteen  and  the  depth  sixteen 
inches.  The  si«le  ^toncs  were  unevenly  broken  to  dimensions  of 
eight  to  fifteen  inches  in  width,  by  about  twenty  inches  in  depth 
and  two,  or  three  inches  in  thickness.  The  two  stones  forming  the 
head  and  foot  of  the  grave  were  larger  than  those  on  the  sides. 
All  thcMi  stones  extendetl  a  few  inches  below  the  lloor  of  the  grave, 
which  was  made  by  placing  thinner  and  smaller  pieces  of  stone  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  form  a  level  bottom  to  this  cist.  Five  slabs 
of  stone,  larger  than  those  used  on  the  sides,  rested  on  the 
nearly  even  edges  of  the  ni)right  stones,  and,  slightly  overlapping, 
I'ornieil  the  cover  or  top  of  the  grave. 

Further  examinations  in  other  localities  showed  that  all  the 
stone  graves  were  made  after  this  plan,  the  only  variation  being 
in  the  size  of  the  stone  slabs  and  in  the  dimensions  of  the  graves. 
Any  rock  was  used  that  could  be  easily  detached  in  slabs  of  con- 
veuient  size.  That  most  common  to  the  localities  1  visited  was 
limestone  and  sandstone. 

In  the  grave  I  have  described  the  body  had  been  lai«l  on  the 
back  and  extended  at  full  length,  occupying  nearly  the  whole 
length  of  the  grave,  showing  that  the  t)erson  when  living  was 
about  Jive  feet,  live  inches  in  height. 

From  many  measurements  of  the  graves  taken  during  my  explo- 
rations, I  am  convinced  that  the  [)eoi)le  buried  in  these  stone 
graves  in  Tennessee  were  of  ordinary  stature.  Occasionally  a 
grave  seven  feet,  and  even  of  eight  feet  in  length  was  found,  but 
in  such  cases  there  was  always  a  sjiace  of  several  inches  between 
the  bones  of  the  feet  and  the  foot-stone,  and  between  the  skull  and 
the  hcad'Stone. 
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Fijj.  1. 


In  the  ojrjive  specially  meutioneil  iibove,  the  only  articles  found 
wtTO  fraj^uients  of  two  vessels  of  clay,  which  had  been  placed  in 
the  centre  of  tlie  j^rave,  and  a  pointed 
implement  nnule  of  deer's  horn  (IIS.'JO). 

In  another  *xrave  of  the  same  charac- 
ter  and  about  the  same  size,  located  by  I         ^ 

the  side  of  the  first,  and  also  with  the      (  \\^ 

coverinj^  stones  in  [)lace,  the  remains  of  ^  -,  Vv  'i'  t}^:-^'-^ 
the  skeleton  of  an  adult  were  found,  and 
with  it,  in  about  the  centre,  on  one  side 
of  the  skeleton,  were  the  fraj^ments  of 
an  earthen  dish.  On  the  breast  of  this 
skeleton  was  the  ornament  of  copper 
here  fi^ure<l  of  its  actual  size  (Fi<if.  1). 
The  cross-like  form  of  this  ornament 
may  j^ive  iiiiiiJU>-the  question  of  its  deri- 
vation ;  and  had  any  article  of  European 
make,  such  as  glass  beads,  brass  buttons, 
etc.,  so  common  in  Indian  *craves  subse- 
quent to  contact  with  the  whites,  been 
found  in  anv  one  of  the  hundred*  of 
graves  I  opened  in  Tennessee,  1  should 
consider  the  form  of  this  ornament  the 
result  of  contact  with  the  early  mission- 
aries  ;  but,  from  the  total  al)sence  of  ar- 
ticles denotin<^  such  contact,  I  think  it 
must  be  placed  in  the  same  cate;j:ory 
"with  the  **  tablet  of  the  cross"  at  J'a- 
len(iue,  and  be  re<i;arded  as  an  ornament 
ma<le  in  its  present  form  simply  because 
it  was  an  easy  desiji;n  to  execute  anil  one 
of  natural  conception.- 

The  ornamrnt  is  evidently  made  from 
a  pirre  of  native  copper  hammered  and 
cut  into  shape.  The  small  perforation  at 
the  upper  border  still  contains  a  frag- 
ment of  the  strinjx  by  which  the  article 


-  Pmf.  Jiiiii'x  mentions  fimliii^;  tlic  cnisH  n'piv- 
!<(Miti'il  ill  M'V<'i'.'il  iii^t.:iiif("i  u]Htii  :irtit>l«'K  of  >|i«'ll 
nnd  itr  r(>|i|i('i-  louiiil  in  Uio  graves  he  oxainincil,  mul 
lia^  Ui!}CU4»e<l  the  «iuet<tiun  ol'  it?  orij^iu.    1.  c,  p.  77. 


JIJSl^ 


Orn.'iineiit  ot'  (NipiMT, 

from  gi-avooii  /.nllifoiror  11111. 

Natural  t^lzc. 


van  HI  I  spoil  (led.  prcHorvotl  by  the  notion  of  the  copper ;  anil  on  one 
Btii'r:ire  uf  the  eopper  are  slij^ht  uviileiivcs  of  itH  having  l)eei)  in 
(.'utitiu't  witli  a  (iiiely  woven  fabric,  tliiis  Klio>Niiig  tliut  this  oiivieiit 
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e  «vll  iul 

tlir  ki 
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it-,,  . 

t  .v.«vii, 

cil  ill  the  eernmic  nit,  also  possessed 

sliilf  of  .lolm  M.  Overtoil.  Ks(|.,  eight  or  niae 
iiiili'H  Miiith  from  Nanli- 

<■■'"■  ^-  ville.  thi'if  was  fiirmei- 

ly  nil  extensive  ccnie- 
leiy,  iimi  ninny  graves 
nre  Mill  In  bo  fo«ii<l  a- 
liom  llie  hill  on  whith 
siniiils  Mr.  Overton'a 
lios]iilnl'le  rettiilciiee, 
.known  ns  the  "Travel- 
ler's liest."  At  tliis 
plii.e  I'rof.  Joseph 
Junes  ()l)tnineil  inniiy 
i.r  tlie  iirlieles  wliicll 
lie  iins  .leseril>e<l  niitl 
liMtire.1  ill    hi»  vnlnuble 

ll  ivns  my  gooil  for- 

to    receive    tlie 

kind  ntleiitions  of  Mr. 

iii^'  n  short  vi^il  to  this  itilere^liiig  loenliiy,  ntid  thanks 

.■rtmi,  aii.I    lior  ■rur.Iener.  Mr.  KOwiird  Cross,  1  was 

vipit'iit  of  si'vernl  very  vahmlile  siiei-iiiieus  ivliieh  hud 
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been  taken  fioni  grtives  on  the  pliice,  ami  also  liad  an  op[»oitnnity 
to  open  two  pi-aseB  myself,  from  each  of  which  I  BeciiriHl  pottery, 
ami  from  one  a  cranium. 

One  of  the  articles  of  pottery  (llSfl;i)  h  Imrc  represenle*!,  of 
oiie-hnir  of  its  diameter  (Fig.  2).  This  is  a  well-itiade,  rather 
tliitic  dish,  without  oni  amenta  I  ion,  and  was  foiinil  by  the  aide  of 
the  sknlE. 

A  sliort  time  hefore  my  visit,  a  stone  grave  was  removed  hy  Mr. 
Cross,  and  in  it  wore  found    two    inh'resting    articles  whidi    he 
gave  to  mo.     One  of  these  is  u  hi-jlily 
polislied    diseoidal  Ntone,  two  and  a  half  *'''^'  *■ 

inehes  in  diameter  and  one  ami  one 
qnarlxT  thick,  made  of  white  (jnartz 
(11818)  !  the  other  is  tlie  shell  ornament 
here  ivpreseiited,  of  actual  size  (Fig.  A). 

This  ornament  ia  made  from  a  large 
miTiTne  shell,  prohahly  a  H'lsi/mn,  and 
is  Hynmielrically  curved  on  the  slightly 
concave  surface  .is  shown  in  Ihe  (ignrc, 

Tho  four  heads  of  birds,  resting  on 
the  rectangnliir  central  flguj-e,  are  rep- 
resented by  simple  inciseil  lines.  Two 
holes  near  the  ed^e  of  Ihe  disk  indi- 
cate that  the  ornament  was  suspended.' 

Mr.  CVoss  also  gave  me  a  spear,  or 
arrow-point  of  jasper  with  serrated 
edges  (IIKIO),  which  is  reproscnted,  of 
nclnal   size    (Fig.    4).     This   flint-point 

was  found  while  cultivating  the  laud  in  *''"''Il^'!'c  '^™u^,''i'^[^'r''''''' 
the  vicinity  of  the  graves,  and  with  two 

polislii-d  colts  (UfilG),  pi-esontcd  by  Mrs.  Overton,  were  i)roI>- 
ably  once  cnulo»cd  in  graves  which  had  been  dostioyed  in  for- 
mer years. 

In  connection  with  the  shell  ornament  found  in  the  stone  gr,ive 


vaa  Brnl  to  pro""  nirn-  hn^liwu  iwii-ireil  Hi  llie  Mii"puni  from  Mr.  E. 
'  II  >-hvll  UiKk  rnunil  i>n  tlH'  vurftii'V  in  ]|uiii)ihn'yH  L'li..  Tt-iin.  Tliig  olirll 
'il  ii|H)ii  it  llinire>  1<li-nllca)  Willi  Ihoi^;  ni  liie  •me  ik-wrilwil  hIhvtc  fnim 
II.  TIh'  Iwo  i'H-ii|Ki(>«  an  iwlWFPu  Til  Hiiil  Wmlliv  ii|inrt  ami  nt  lH>tli 
ilicr  nr  -liHii'  KTiiri"  liiilirnlK  Hrge  KMiIi'iii<>iiti>.  C'nn  thcHC  mrrol  >ii(-llii 
•  Irili-iii-  ?  SvviTHi  iliHtiiicE  iinlti'rni  are  iiuw  kuuwii.  of  ciiisli  uf  u'lili;li 
iiiniiiivii  have  been  luuiid. 
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on  Mr.  Overion'H  placp,  1  ftive  Uie  rollowing  illiistrntion  {Fig.  5) 
ol'  a  8iniil.ir  iiniamciit  (lltOl)  whkli  w«s  given  me  by  llic  veiier- 
:il>lv  Vol,  J.  1).  Mut'gEiii,  uT  X:islivjllo,  in  wliosu  |iiiR^eiiMioii  it  lin<l 
liiM-ii  for  Home  time.  Cul.  Mor^nn  hh:)  not  certuin  liiat  tliis 
oniiiineiit  wiis  tiikoii  fimn  a  Htoiio  grave,  tlion^li  the  pmlmhil- 
ity  is  tlint  it  was  so  foitiKl  in  tlie  iniiiioiliale  vicinity  of  Nnsliville, 
This  <lial<  iH  miKle  rroiii  t)ie  itli«;ll  of  li':v/ron,  :in<l  i^  larger  than 
tlic  one  given  me  l>y  Mr.  Cioss.  Figure  ■'>  represents  ttiis  oriin- 
j_^^  .  iiii'iit,  of  one-hull'  its 

diameter,  ami  will  give 
ft  1  letter  idea  than 
woriU  of  the  (lcHi<:n 
eurved  u]M)n  it.  Like 
tlie  oilier,  it  lins  two 
lioleit  for  suHpension. 
Prof.  Jones  has  <lc- 
Reribi'il  ami  tignrc<l 
(p.  -i;*,  %.*.  7  ami  8) 
a  shell  ilisk.  fonml  in 
n  stone  giiive  on  the 
biudaof  the  Ciimlmr- 
lanil,  ojiiio-nite  Nash- 
ville, the  earving  ou 
which  is  iileiitieal  in 
it"  ilesign  with  Hint  on  the  one  here  lignreil,  the  only  ililferenoe 
heing  iu  the  nninlier  of  circlew  in  the  two  gi'oiqis.  In  I'rof.  Jones' 
B[iffimen  the  onter  ring  eoiitains  fourteen  eiiulea,  ami  the  inner 
uini',  while  in  our  s|ieeiiiien  thei-e  are  thirteen  ami  six  resiieo- 
lively.     The  ecnlral  spiral  figure  is  the  snnm  in  liolh.^ 

Muiiy  of  these  earved  di>«k9  of  shell  have  been  fonml  in  the 
pjravcs  .tnd  monmls  of  Tennessee  iiud  Missnnii,  iiiul.  with  the 
'.(lentity  of  the  assoeiateil  poltery  IVoni  tlie  Iwo  hn-iililies,  go  far  to 
prove  the  nnity  of  Ihe  peitple,  uotwithstamling  woine  slight  diJfer- 
eiiees  in  hnriiil  eiistoms. 

On  the  farm  now  owned  by  Miss  Gertrude  Ititwling,  about 
fiinr  .iml  a  half  mileM  soulliwest  fi-oni  Nashville,  were  live  burial 


iiTiiie.   ). 


1  uf  lumiVPiH-.''  uiid  tbu  "CLiini-B 
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mounds,  wliicli,  thanks  to  tlie  kind  permission  of  Miss  Bowling, 
were  thoroui^lily  explored.  Of  these,  I  porsonally  conducted  the 
work  on  one  of  tlie  largest,  which  waa  about  IHly  feet  in  diameter 
and  bet\vt»en  live  and  six  in  height.  A  second  and  part  of  a  third 
were  examined  by  Mr.  Curtiss  under  my  direction.^ 

These  five  mounds,  containing  the  graves  of  from  six  to  eight 
luunlred  persons,  were  probably  the  burial  places  of  a  former 
settlement  in  the  immediate  vicinitv,  all  other  traces  of  which  had 
long  since  been  destroyed  I»v  the  cultivatitni  of  the  land.  Not  far 
from  this  locality,  as  I  was  inforuKul,  are  the  remains  of  a  cemetery 
where  the  graves  were  located  on  the  side  of  a  hill ;  a  well  known 
mineral  spring  is  situated  within  half  a  mile  of  the  mounds  and  a 
small  winding  creek  is  near  bv.  The  locality  nuist  have  been  a 
desirable  one  for  a  permanent  village  and,  like  all  other  such  sites 
met  with  in  the  state,  was  well  chosen  for  the  natural  advantages 
ofreroil. 

In  the  mound  which  I  ex[)lored,  over  two  hundred  bodies  had 
been  placed,  with  one  exception,  in  stone  graves  of  various  sizes. 
The  single  exception  of  a  body  buried  withotit  the  care  which  was 
used  in  all  other  burials  in  the  mcMmd  is  of  interest,  especially  as 
there  was  no  indication  that  any  article  ha<l  been  placed  with  the 
body,  and  while  engage<l  in  carefully  getting  out  the  skull  of  this 
skeleton,  I  could  but  feel  that  it  was  that  of  some  poor  outcast, 
who  had  not  been  considered  worthy  of  a  stone  grave.  The  skull 
of  this  individual  is  note<l  in  the  table  of  measurements  on  p.  224, 
under  No.  11918,  and  belongs  to  the  ordinary  type  of  skulls  from 
the  graves. 

The  motind  itself  was  formed  by  several  irregular  layers  or  tiers 
of  stone  graves,  the  lowest  of  which  had  probably  been  placed 
irregularly  round  the  grave  Hrst  made.  These  lower  graves  were 
formed  by  making  an  excavation  sutllciently  deep  to  sui)port  the 
side-stones  of  the  grave,  but  not  so  as  to  cover  the  overlying  top- 
stones,  at  all  events  not  more  than  an  inch  or  two.  On  the  graves, 
otlerings  of  food,  etc.,  probably  had  been  left,  which  would  account 
for  the  many  fragments  of  pottery,  the  several  stone  implements 
and  other  articles  found  upon  the  covering  stones,  and  by  the 
sides  of  the  graves. 

Below  several  of  the  graves,  near  the  centre  of  the  mound,  and 

*  Mi'Oor  Powell  niid  his  party  explored  the  other  moundst. 
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as  iio:irI\"  a<  i-niiM  Ih»  "lotorminoil  on  tho  oriiiin.il  surface  of  the 
triMuihl.  was  a  Ivil  i»ra<!ios  sovoral  iiu'lu"«  «Uh^p.  in  whk*li  fraofnieDts 
of  poittTv  aiil  a  low  Imno*  of  animals  wito  foniul.  In  at  least 
two  of  ii:o  nionn  Is  iioar  liii<.  i*oiii"ijM>inlin;i  \*v*\s  of  ashes  were 
ii«»tioi«l.  i>\v'r  tlii^  I'O'l  of  n-iiu's  wne  <ovt*ral  jrraves.  llie  stones 
of  wlr.Xi  \\wy  wore  fonn-  1  ov!on«l'n::  !ml  a  few  inches  into  the 
ashos.  tl:i!s  s!ii»«i!)::  that  thoso  st^no  'jiaves  were  often  formed 
aKi\o  i:;'*'.inl.  Ai\m'  t!ii-io  oailv  iiravus  were  coveriHl  )»v  a  few 
iiul:rx  o:'  >.•:!,  a  s«\>v.  t  :iiT  wa-s  j-Iiw  1  :iK»vo  thoiu.  ami  eventually 
t!::<  w;i'i  :'v!.«wi'.l  Iv  a  Tliiivi  Mi-i  f-'iiMh. 

A:  \''i<-  V.  u::o<!  jNi'iiT  on  T:io  ui-'Mr.-i,  a  few  srnives  were  found, 
i\*::v;..  !!•*■:;::  I  !:r:»:lv  K^'.  :i'\  r-i  !v  il.o  ::row:h  a:j'i  fallini!  of  trees. 
r:.*S:i"  !v  '-o.-'iu  to  ::.i«  '.a:o<!.  o:-  ::C".h  Uct  of  irraves. 

iUvr  :l:o  :'.;M!vi  w;i<  a  rovvn:  ;:ro«ih  i'!'  tree?,  the  larirest  of 
w'.:,'::  «:.<  a  ''.r.ik  «:.':•.:::. -".a::  i::i^  on  :*ie  very  i-en  ire  wiih  its 
:\-  '*.-  :  i .. . ".  :  ^  \'W  *.:  :..o  >'.  ;i  s  v  :* :..«.  ::"•"::  \  m;  i  :e:iOi rating  ^ome  of 
:"..:  •  ^  :•  ^  ..^^<.  T..:<  Tree  w;,^  t'S'.ii  f«  o!  fi  v.r  ii  fl.i'*  in  cireum* 
^:^■.  .0  ;.:  :>  ':  .i<o.  :.:.'.  <^^x"^  av  i  o:.i-:,a!:'  rVvi,  a:  a  )it:ii;ht  of 
:\  •/.:  :'.:::  "::.;•;<  a  ^^v. ::•■•.  of  :..t  :.•;!.!<  «.»::  v  sh owt-l  l^etween 
>:\":v-:-':  :.:  \  <'.\x\:\  :-:\:<  if  ^■.  ^'::..  ',.<-  t:?^  :s  :>:  of  valne  in 
is:  :.:..:  ^  ":  .c  :.::(  of  :!.r  •;:  •":  '.  :  r  ■;  i-  ..:-:'.'::c:»!!y  knowu  that 
".•>:.  ^.   •.  '-^  ..^  •••  :.   ..:   \.  '..r.     :    :.    :■:•:  :>  •  :>•  1.-::j -.rtM  acd  ^{Xt 

m 

\i,.:'i  :'.«   .  :.  ->::..       ..<«;    :..-    r.-^  :  ■  :.o  :•.  ri-t-s  whon  they 

•  •  -  « 
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tier  below.  It  was  particular!}'  noticed  that  without  ref;:ard  to  the 
proximity  of  other  gj-aves,  each  was  constructed  perfectly  inde- 
pendent of  those  adjoining,  notwithsUinding  the  fact  tiiat  tiie  side 
or  head  stones  of  adjoining  graves  were  often  in  contact.  Gener- 
ally,  however,  there  was  a  space  of  about  six  inches  between  the 
graves,  and  often  the  space  whs  one  or  two  feet. 

The  following  transcript  of  my  field  notes,  for  two  days  of  the 
six  that  I  spent  with  my  diggers  in  examining  this  mound,  will 
give  suHicient  details  to  show  the  character  and  contents  of  the 
graves  in  this  and  the  adjoining  mounds.  In  designating  the 
several  tiers,  the  lowest  is  counted  as  the  first,  and  so  on  to  the 
fifth,  or  most  recent.  The  graves  here  recorded  were  principally 
on  the  eastern  side  of  the  mound. 

Grave  1.     1st  tier.     Iliside  measure,  G  feet  9  inches  in  length, 

1  foot  wide,  9  inches  deep.  An  a<lult,  body  extended,  lying  on 
back,  head  to  west.  Bones. of  the  skeleton  very  dry.  Skull  taken 
out  perfect,  but  fell  to  pieces  in  cleaning,  pieces  saved  with  all  the 
teeth.  Took  out  long  bones,  part  of  pelvis,  vertebrie,  etc.  Frag- 
ments of  a  pot,  a  broken  arrowpoint,  and  three  flint  chips  in 
grave.  Top  of  grave  covered  by  four  large  slabs  which  projected 
over  the  sides. 

Grace  2.  Ittt  tier.  A  chiUrof  four  or  five  years,  body  extended, 
head  to  west.  Skeleton  all  gone  except  portions  of  left  parietal 
and  occipital,  several  teeth  and  piece  of  fenmr.  No  article  in  the 
grave.  JA'ugth  3  feet  9  inches,  width  11  inches,  depth  9  inches. 
Side  rocks  extending  several  inches  below  the  bottom  of  inside  of 
grave.     Two  rocks  on  top. 

Grave  3.  1st  tier.  Grave  of  an  old  person,  body  extended, 
head  to  west,  C  feet  9  inches  long,  1  foot  8  inches  wide.  Skull, 
pelvis  and  long  bones  taken  out  in  good  condition.  Nc^thing  but 
skeleton  in  the  grave. 

Grave  4.  l.s/  tier.  Adult,  body  extended,  heatl  to  west,  G  feet 
G  inches  long,  2  feet  2  inches  wide.  Took  out  skull  in  pieces, 
long  bones,  fragments  of  pottery  and  shell  of  Unio. 

Grave  5.     1st  tier.     This  grave,  though  C  feet  G  inches  long  and 

2  feet  1  inch  wide,  was  that  of  a  youth  or  a  woman  of  delicate 
frame.  AVith  the  exception  of  portions  of  the  long  bones,  the 
skeleton  had  nearly  decayed.     No  article  in  the  grave. 

Grave  C.     1st  tier,     3  feet  long,  2  feet  5  inches  wide.     A  young 
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chil<l,  all  tho  bones  decayed  except  the  shafts  of  the  long  bones 
of  arms  an«l  lejjjs.     No  articles  in  <rrave. 

The  grave  of  an  adult,  desijrnated  as  No.  1,  was  between  the  two 
graves  of  children,  Nos.  2  and  i], 

(ri'<n:es  7  <nn\  8.  3rtl  th*i\  These  j^raves  were  close  togetljer,  of 
same  size,  the  indicationn  beini^  that  they  were  made  at  the  same 
time.  Ka(rh  pjravc  was  2  feet  by  I  foot  4  Indies,  and  each  coveretl 
by  a  single  slab.  No.  7  contained  bones  of  an  infant  in  such 
position  as  to  show  that  tiie  ImmIv  had  been  extendetl  when  placed 
in  the  j^rave.  Several  of  the  bones  in  a  «r<)od  state  of  preservation, 
and  were  saveil.  In  this  j^rave  found  fragments  of  potter3'  and  a 
nnissel  shell. 

In  No.  «,  the  bones  of  the  head  and  body  were  in  a  compact 
mass  of  12  by  i\  inches,  sind  had  the  api)earance  of  having  l>een 
buried  in  a  bnndU?,     In  this  grave  were  also  fragments  of  pottery. 

Grdvf*  i).  l.s^  tier.  7  fet^t  long.  Adult.  Long  bones,  i>elvis 
and  under  jaw  saved.  A  ring  of  pottery  H  inches  in  diameter 
resting  on  under  jaw. 

Grare  H).  \st  tier.  That  of  a  chihl,  3  feet  long,  1  foot  wide. 
Part  of  skull  and  the  long  bones  saved.     No  articles  in  grave. 

Grace  11.  \nt  tier.  Adult,  7  feet  long.  Skull  and  long  bones 
saved.     No  sign  of  [K)ttery  en*  articles  of  any  kind. 

Grare  12.  '2nd  tier.  Long  grave.  Skeleton  loo  far  decayed 
to  save  any  portion.     No  articles  in  grave. 

Grave  13.  2/*(/  tier.  3  feet  8  inches  long,  14  inches  wide,  9 
deep.  A  child  alnnit  five  years  old.  Long  bones  and  under  jaw 
saved.     No  articles  in  grave. 

Graced.  3/v7  tier.  3  feet  long,  J>  inches  wide,  7  deep.  That 
of  a  chihl.  Portions  of  skull  and  the  long  bones  saved.  No  arti- 
cles in  grave. 

Grare  \').  2nd  tier.  7  feet  long,  11  inches  wide,  (]  inches  deep. 
Adult,  body  extended  on  back,  head  to  north.  Skull,  long  bones 
and  pelvis  saved.  The  following  articles  were  found  in  space  be- 
tween the  skull  and  head  stone:  — 

Large  spear  point  and  knife  of  flint;  several  flint  cliii)s ;  two 
awls  made  of  deer's  horn,  and  two  others  made  of  bone;  a  shell 
bead  ;  tooth  of  a  beaver,  tooth  of  a  carnivorous  animal ;  wing  bone 
of  a  bird. 

Grare  IG.  2nd  tier.  Next  west  of  lo  and  of  about  the  same 
size,  head  to  north.  Long  bones  and  jaw  saved.  Fragments  of 
pottery. 
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Grcn^e  17.  2)\(l  tier.  OM  person,  lioad  to  west.  Skull,  long 
bones,  pelvis  and  other  ])one.s  saved.  Two  ttint  chips  in  grave. 
No  sijrns  of  pottery. 

Gnire  IH.  3a?  tier.  Small  grave  containing  portions  of  much 
decayed  skeleton  of  a  youth.  Shell  of  Unio,  and  a  flint  chip  in 
grave. 

Gnire  19.  4th  tipr.  On  the  western  aide  of  the  mound  and  the 
upper  tier  at  this  place.  The  covering  stones  of  this  grave  hud 
been  disturbed.  Head  to  west,  feet  towards  centre  of  inound. 
Nothing  saved. 

Grave  20.  ]st  tier.  In  part  under  Nos.  15  and  10.  Yotith  of 
about  eighteen  years.  Jaw  and  arm  bones  saved.  A  slender  flint 
drill,  fragments  of  pottery  antl  a  few  flint  chips  in  grave. 

Gram  21.  }st  tier.  About  in  centre  of  mound  and  running 
north  and  south.  G  feet  long.  Body  extended,  head  to  north. 
Skull  saved.     No  articles  in  grave. 

Gnire  22.  l.s^  tier.  G  feet  3  inches  long.  In  same  line  with 
21,  and  the  head  stones  of  the  two  graves  in  contact.  Head  to 
south.  The  skull  and  some  of  the  long  bones  saved.  Flint  chips 
in  grave.  • 

Grare  23.  l.s^  tier.  Grave  of  a  child,  3  feet  2  inches  long,  12 
inches  wid(s  5  inches  deep.  Head  to  west.  Bones  much  decayed. 
None  saved.     No  articles  in  the  grave. 

Grave  21.  1."*^  tier.  On  same  line  with  grave  23.  Foot  stone 
of  24  in  contact  with  head  stone  of  23.  Two  tiers  of  graves  over 
23  and  2-1,  the  graves  resting  on  23  and  21  lying  east  and  west, 
while  those  in  the  upper  tier  were  lying  north  and  south.  The 
position  of  this  grave  and  the  condition  of  its  contents,  mark  it 
as  one  of  the  oldest  in  the  mound,  though  on  the  eastern  side  of 
the  centre.  The  irrave  was  very  drv  an<l  the  bones  had  nearly  all 
been  reduced  to  dust.  What  remained  consisted  of  a  few  teeth,  a 
fragment  of  the  femur,  small  fragments  of  the  tiluje,  and  portions 
of  the  spongy  part  of  a  few  of  the  bones.  A  pipe  made  of  pottery 
an<l  a  few  flint  chips,  were  found  near  the  teeth  and  had  evidently 
been  [)laced  near  the  hea<l. 

From  these  notes  it  will  be  seen  that  from  comparatively  few  of 
these  old  graves  can  either  crania  or  otiier  bones  be  obtained,  and 
those  that  are  removed  recpiire  long  and  patient  work.  It  will 
also  be  noticed  that  very  few  graves  contained  pottery  or  other 
articles,  though  this  would  not  indicate  any  neglect  on  the  part  of 
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friomlfa,  fts  it  is  pr(>l)ablo  that  ninny  perishable  articles  were  placed 
with  the  (lead   in   the  graves,  wiiile  tiie  nnnierous  frat^nients  of 
pottery,   the   stone   implements,  etc.,  found   among   the   graves, 
as  already  nolit*etl,  suggest   that  offerings  were  placed  over  the 
graves  as  well  as  within  tiiem. 

On  the  southern  side  of  this  mound,  owing  probably  to  its 
being  always  comparatively  dry,  the  pottery  was  in  a  better  state 
of  preservation,  and  numerous  perfect  specimens  were  obtained 
from  the  graves.  In  two  instances,  one  on  the  soutiiern,  and  the 
other  on  the  western  side  of  tiie  mound,  tiiere  were  double  graves, 
Tiiat  is,  two  bodies  had  been  [)laced  in  a  grave  of  the  usual  length 
but  wider  than  ordinarv.  In  one  of  these,  the  skeletons  were 
extended  at  full  length  antl  crossed  each  other,  the  skulls  being 
at  opposite  ends  of  the  grave.  In  the  other  the  skeletons  were  side 
by  side,  but  one  of  them  was  without  the  bones  of  the  feet. 

In  several  instances  the  skeletons  in  graves  which  were  about 
two  feet  square,  were  tlio.se  of  adults,  and  showed  by  the  compact 
arrangement  and  confusion  of  the  bones,  which  were  out  of  all 
natural  connection,  that  the  bones  must  have  been  buried  after  the 
flesh  had  decayed.  Such  instances  were  probably  the  burial  of 
bones  brought  from  some  other  place. 

The  finding  of  two  distinctly  marked  forms  of  crania  in  this 
mound  is  interesting,  and  of  course  suggests  the  very  probable 
reception  into  the  tribe  of  persous  of  another  nation.  The  collec- 
tion of  crania  from  this  mound,  and  other  stone  graves,  seems,  to 
me,  to  show  that  while  the  ordinary  form  of  the  crania  of  this  stone 
grave  people  was  such  as  would  bring  them  among  the  short 
headed  nations,  they  were,  by  intermixture  with  a  long  headed 
people,  often  of  the  orthocephalic  type,  though  individual  variatiou 
would  also  cause  many  heads  of  a  pun»ly  brachycephalic  nation  to 
pass  into  the  orthocephalic.  The  pieseiice  of  several  dolichocepha- 
lic crania  among  the  others  that  were  collect(»d  from  the  stone 
graves,  furnishes  data  suggesting  the  intrusit)n  of  that  form. 

Several  l)on<»s  collected  in  this  mound  show  the  elfect  of  disease 
of  some  kind,  and  are  such  as  would  be  gi'uerally  called  syphilitic; 
but  several  [)athol()gists  who  have  examined  them  unite  in  stating 
that  they  do  not  prove  the  existence  of  syphilis,  as  other  diseases 
than  syj)hilis  might  leave  such  effects. 

The  followin*;  suinmarv  of  the  collection  obtained  from  this 
mound,  in  which  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  persons  had  been 


Jar  ftviD  Stont'graTe 


MonnJ,  Ml*i  Bowling'!  (inn.   Salnwl  »Ue. 
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buried,  will  convoy  .in  i<lea  of  the  contents  of  the  graves,  and  I 
niav  a(M  that  the  other  nionnds  on  Miss  Bowling's  farm,  yielded  a 
corres[)()ndiiig  amount  of  material  of  the  same  character : 

Portions  of  llfty-fonr  diU'erent  skeletons,  including  many  long 
bones  of  arms  and  legs,  six  sets  of  pelvic  bones,  and  twenty-five 
skulls;  twenty-four  whole  or  nearly  perfect  vessels  of  potterVi 
nine  lots  of  fragments  of  pottery  trom  the  graves,  fifty-nine  pieces 
of  considerable  size  picked  out  of  the  dirt  outside  of  the  graves ; 
nint;  stone  im[)lements  from  the  graves  and  seventeen  outside  of 
them  ;  eight  lots  of  Hint  chips  from  as  many  different  graves  ;  two 
awls  made  of  deer's  horn,  four  made  of  bone  ;  four  teeth  (»f  animals, 
two  r)f  which  were  perforate<l  for  suspension  ;  two  shells  of  turtles  ; 
one  wing  bone  of  a  bird;  one  animal  bone;  all  from  graves;  six 
spoons  made  out  of  sht>lls  of  fresh  water  mussels  { (fnioin'the), 
thirty  shells  of  Unioniche  and  five  lots  of  MeUiuia;  two  lots  of 
small  shells,  Olirella,  perforated  ;  four  small  lots  of  shell  beads,  all 
from  graves ;  one  pipe  made  of  pottery,  from  a  grave  ;  two  rings 
made  of  stone,  found  in  one  grave,  and  one  made  of  pottery,  found 
in  another. 

The  [)otterv  is  generally  well  made,  thongli  some  vessels  are  nuich 
ruder  than  others.  It  is  usually  of  a  dark  gray  c<5lor,  and  com- 
posed of  clay  mixed  with  fhiely  pounded  nuissel  shells.  As  a  rule 
very  little  attem[)t  at  ornament  was  made  on  the  vessels  from  this 
mound  and  others  adjoining,  and  only  one  of  the  peculiar  human 
shaped  vessels,  so  characteristic  of  the  pottery  of  this  class,  was 
found  in  the  mound.  This  water  vessel,  or  '"  i<lol"  as  these  vessels 
representing  the  human  form  have  been  designated,  is  of  special 
interest  from  its  verv  rudeness  of  construction  and  the  manner  in 
which  the  hair,  or  head-dress  is  represented.  The  two  views  of 
this  vessel  (Figs.  G  and  7),  representing  the  front  and  profile,  of 
natural  size,  give  a  far  better  and  more  accurate  idea  than  could 
any  description.  As  will  be  noticed  in  figure  7,  the  opening  of 
the  vessel  is  at  the  back  of  tiie  liea<l,  and  the  woman  is  represented 
as  resting  on  her  knees.  This  rude  attempt  in  plastic  art  must 
not  be  considered  as  a  fair  example  of  the  artistic  capabilities  of 
this  people,  for  there  are  several  other  vessels  mo;ielled  after  the 
human  form,  in  the  collection  from  Tennessee  now  in  the  Museum, 
and  among  them  is  lu/t  one  so  rude  and  uncouth  as  this. 

In  direct  contrast  to  this  grotescjue  figure  are  the  two  beautiful 
and  symmetrical  vessels  here  represented  (Figs.  6  and  'J),  of  one- 


Slda  Tlnr  of  lljnn  t. 


Iialf  tlieii'  (liiiiiiotcr.     Tlicse  jiiis  arc  mailc  with  cnre  ami  skill ; 


Jurrri'uiSt.u.-fc'i 


tlii'ir   good    tiio|ioili(>iis   firiil    will    inailc    cuivps   efiiuilling,    nml 
clusi'ly  iX'seiiililiiig  in  onlliiic,  sonic  or  the  Itcttt  of  the  early  forms 


of  llK>  OM  Wodil  wliidi  wiTu  jirodufcl  l>y  thu  iiid  qf  llic  wIicpI, 
K-Llle  Uiclr  vciy  siiiiiilicity  is  iKTfgutioii  of  the  avt.     Suiootli  uiid 
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well  (iiiislii''],  iim]  staiiiliiif;  fiim  jiiiil  steady,  lliov  are  in  every  way 
siiiitiior  to  tin-  iiMKil  vessels  of  tliiii  dinrjicU'r  wliicli  liavu  Iwoii 
tiiki-ii  n-ciin  till'  ^r:ivi-s  nml  ]ii'>iin<ls  lit'  llic  ^outl )»-<■!. ((.'in  states,  ti9 
slioivii  liy  iIr>  two  lullowiii^  c\niiii>lfs  of  the  onliiiiiiy  ly|>e  (Fijjs. 
10  Mii.I  11).  Tlie  vessels  rei.ivsenfcd  by  li-;nres  H,  11  iiikI  I J  were 
tiikeii  from  -jravcs  in  moiiml  2,  on  Misx  Iii)wliiij;'s  |tliic.;;  all  llic 
oilier  li^iiies.  iiere  •fiveii,  i'e|>reseiit  tlidse  tbtiii<l  in  graves  in  tlio 
niuiinil  uf  wliidi  siiceial  mention  liik»  been  niadc  in  tlie  iireeeiliiig 
(lages. 

Aiiollier,  and  very  common  ruriii  of  vessel  from  the  stone  graves, 
i-j  leiireseiiteil   liy  IJgnio^  I'i  ami    13.     These  urc  eoinpara lively 


well  made  cooking  pots,  flirnislied  with  IioIoa,  tlinmgh  wliieli  strings 
were  |irobalily  passfHl,  by  wliieh  tlio  vessels  conbl  be  siisiiemled. 

liy  lav  tlie  most  eoiinnun  of  the  vessels  I'onud  in  tlie  graves, 
arc  OHikin;^'  pots,  of  variuns  si/.cs,  litriii.slied  with  two  liandles. 
Many  of  thi'se  are  rudely  made  and  rescinlile  tiic  two  toy  ve-^sels 
ivliicli  lire  sliown,  of  aeUial  sine,  in  (inures  11  an<l  ITi.  Otiicrs 
arc  nearly  syniiiictrical  and  of  nunc  graceful  shape,  as  shown  by 
figures  1(»  and  17,  Still  better,  and  exiijliiting  a  higher  ileyrce  of 
workiiuinsjiip,  is  tlie  one  reprosenled  in  fignre  IS. 
ItiToitT  rcAuonr  Mvskcm,  II.    :ii. 
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Fifiuro  ID  oxprpssps  nii  varly  stvlc  of  ornatnoiitalion,  eonsisiting 
of  n  lino  ul'  piim't iiich,  nlik-h  c>ivi>  i-uljof  to  the  tviivoil  outline  or 
the  bmly  of  flic  vesM^I  wlieif  it  joins  the  neck, 

l-'if^iire  iO  illiistrntes a  IVtrm  of  vessel  of  nlikh  we  ti:ive  iinincrona 
cxniiiples,  ftliowin^  the  jwenlinr  inethoil  ul'  ort)nnidil!ilion  l>y 
piiieliing  ii]i  the  elnv.  in  a  r('>rnl:ir  niiintier.  no  as  to  Torm  n  seriva 
of  little  kiiolis,  in  tliis  cas^  nn'iiiiged  ai-ouml  tlie  Ixwly  of  llic  vessel 
jnst  lie  low  tlic  neck. 

OtlitT  foi-iiis  of  vi'ssels  were,  also,  fonml  in  llii^  ihoiiikI,  sonic  of 
wliidi  were  itish  niiil    bonl-slniiieil,  lilie  tliose  ngiiietl  fiirtlier  on 


from  ttie  T.<-l)iuion  monnil,  nn<l  tlie  one  from  Mr.  Overton's,  repre- 
aenlc)!  by  figure  2,  wliioli  is  a  coinnion  sliiijie.  Anioiii;  tlie  friig- 
nients  from  outi^iile  the  griives,  :inil  [lartii-ulurly  in  tlic  iish  lieil, 
were  several  of  a  thkk  ami  rnile  charatter,  evidently  of  large 
cooking  pots. 

\Vith  tlicHc  ai'liekM  of  poltery  shonid  lie  mcntioiie'l  tlie  ring 
made  <ir  the  snnu!  nnitcrial,  uliich  wii^  found  in  contact  with  nn 
undei'  jaw,  in  one  of  the  gravea ;  niso  the  iiipe,  of  which  llgiirc  ^1 
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(18  the  only  pipe  foiuul  in 
I,  all  of  this  iDali'iiul  niid 


is  a  representation  of  full  size.  Tliis 
tlie  iiiouiiil,  fim!  only  two  or  llirec  otliei 
sli.iiie,  weix!  obtained 
noni  the  other  iiioiitxla 
oil  Miss  Boivliiig'Mfurni. 
Among  tlieiirticle-i of 
Bpeciul  interest  roiiiiil 
in  the  graics,  were 
three  rings  of  nearly 
iiiiiforin  size,  though 
imide  of  ditTorent  inu- 
teriitls.  One  of  theac 
(Fig.    2-2)  la    mnile  of  tunu.   i. 

n  hard,  green    steutilo 

and  is  vepresentcd  of  actual  size.     It   is    jwrfectly  symmetrical 
and    highly  ])olislicd,  one  nud   threc-quaiters  inchos  in  diumeter 


ryyJ'^ 


^^^^^^^y/f^O 


nml  three-quarters  of  nn  inch  wide.  As  shown  by  the  figure,  the 
central  portion  of  the  outer  surface  is  cut  out  so  ns  to  leave  a 
ridge  around  eiich  edge.    The  inner  surface  is  slightly  convex,  the 


Ml^rs  luiiiir  r.iim.U-.Ioiilwnr<N.     A  simihir  ritijidrsli'sUiti' ofnlpout 
tlj.-  ^illlle  sizis  I'l-oiii  I'oi.iisvlvimiii,  liiiM  Ik-i-ii  tljtiir.il  l.y  Mr.  Kiiii, 


1x1  ii  [V'w  ..tli.'iH,  mn.l.-  or  viLii.ms  innti-niil-.  Iisivc  \wfu  f.mn.l  in 
icumls  :UL<1  wil   llii?  »tli[';n-c.     Tlii'  spi-ciuu'ii  liiTo  ligilivtl  Wll»  ill 


«/« 


(-I..S,-  wntri.l  Willi  llir  iin.l.T  j:iw  -if  llir  .-M.-rl.v  | 


I  l.iirni  ill  llic 


niu(1i>  of  siliito.     Tliis  second  specimen  is  imo-fiyhth  or  on  im-li  less 

ill  (Uuiiu-U>r    mill  in  width,  tlian  Mie  one  in:iilt:  or  sUnlite,  niul 

ililleved    I'rtm    tlmt  y;g_  i,j. 

siiuiilyiiiiiol  hiiviiig 

tlicii.<.j>Tlii.irriins, 

il    bcin};    [wrfeetly 

Hill  mid  siiiootli  on 

its  outer  siii'ruee. 

Tlic;  tliiiil   exmii- 
plcof  tliowc  i-iii-is  is 
lii:i(le  of  WL-II  Ijiinit      ^ 
potli'i'v,    mid  wliile        < 
it   in   of    llie    samit     '^. 
cslcriiiil      cljmiieter       ~ 

Ktl  il  ti     tl        11      k 

iicus  1      I  ^litl*  I    «     lie   \iltl  II  flie  same  us  tie  one  fifiiired, 

mi  I    Its  o  lt.1    '<  III  1  L    19  llil  lie  11  c  fiKL  men   mu  le  of  sliite. 


C/^^^i^p^ 


This  [tntterv  riii;:,  liko  tlie  • 
grave  and  clusc  lo  an  nnrler 


unci,  1I1^H  tlij«liiiK'>  num.    J. 

made  u(  steatite,  uas  round  in  a 
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Fi'oiii  tlie  fiict  thnt  two  of  tliR  lliroe  rings  were  foutiil  in  the 
position  HtEilcd,  it  initv  lie  Hiiriniscil  tli:it  tlicy  woi-o  Inbrets,  anil 
wcfL-  in  tlio  li|i«  of  llic  iniliviiluub  wlicn  liuiiott.  Their  size  is  not 
a!t  Urge  ns  some  hUiieltt  tliiit  have  been  <1esei'ilic<l  aa  nneil  liy 
Itiilians  <>r  the  novlliwuHtern  coast,  theiefore  lliere  is  no  objection 
to  tlie  tlieorv  on  neeount  of  tlie  si^iG  uf  tlie  rings,  ulllioiigli,  as 
lliey  were  fiiiinil  in  unly  two  of  tlio  iimny  ginvea,  tlieir  senrcity  in- 
ilie:ites  llicy  were  not  in  eoininan  nsc.  Of  coui'se,  tliese  rings 
niiiy  \\:i\e  been  fui*  an  entirely  ditTercnt  iinrix>su  tli:in  I  liuve  sng- 
gesteil,  ami  tbc  eoutaol  of  two  of  tliem  wilb  tbc  nndor  jaws  may 
be  acei<leiit:il. 

Intjilcnicntsmado 
of  stiiiie,  ttiDiigb 
olloii  I'ouini  oil  tLe 


inrl'iu 


II  the  V 


ity  of  the  oltl  eerae- 
tci'ics  of  the  Cnm- 
1  le  rhi  ml  V  al  1  ey ,  wei-e 
not  very  abiimlant 
in  tlK'se  mounds, 
and  were  si'ldum 
funiul  in  (lie  graves. 
Out  of  thirij-ouo 
-^^^^^^^"''^^^     ^         '^^  eliip|ietl  iinitltmenta 

""■"^W-y-:  .'^'  ".  :^ obtained    from    the 

monmls    on    Miss 
j,j,LM| .  I.   It . .  1  b  Howiing'a  farm,  cx- 

pjuied  lor  the  3Iu- 
Siinn.  only  five  wore  found  in  tlie  graves.  The  ]>osition  of  the 
others  among  the  giiives,  however,  shows  that,  like  many  of  the 
arlieles  of  iHilteiy.  these  Btoiie  iiii|ilenients  had  been  left  u])on,  or  by 
the  sides  of  the  graves  ami  hciiee  are  oontcmporaiieous  with  tbein. 
The  ehi|>ped  iinpleinentn  are  of  the  several  varieties  of  horn- 
stone  and  jasper,  of  which  the  majority  of  siieh  artieles  I'onml  in 
the  southern  and  wostent  states  are  maile.  They  ai-e  of  various 
si;;es,  [latterns  ami  [lerfeetiou  of  finish,  sneh  as  are  nsnally  found 
topiether.  One  of  the  largest  of  these,  whidi  ean  he  regaiiled  as 
a  knife.  srra])er,  <lagger,  or  s|ieai-[ioint,  as  faniy  uuty  im-line,  is 
re|.reseiitod  of  natiind  size  (Fig.  i':i).  This  was  found  in  grave 
10,  with  several  other  articles,  as  ali-eady  mentioned.     Two  other 


Inigo  implenipiits  (123:19)  woiiUI  be  elnaspil  ns  sciapora,    Tliey 
Qi'e  five  inches  lung  and  from  two,  to  two  aiul  a  liulf  wide. 


Fiit.  so. 


One  or  tliptn  is  made  from  n  iiieuo  of  Iilnck  lioinstoiie  wliicti 
tins  an  iiii|>iirc  noilule  on  one  aido,  that  iiiiist  Imvc  proved  fur 
less  traotidile  to  the 
workyi-  111  an  tlio 
rest  of  tlie  stone, 
and  may  iiulii-ate 
tliat  the  siTiiper  wiis 
used  williniit  a'  han- 
dle of  wood,  for  tlio 
nodiihir  part  litH  kM 
to  llie  i):diii  of  the 
hand  and  allows  the 
opposite  side  to  be 
fl'et'ly  used  whi'ii  so 

lipl,]^  VvstL'inoin  SloiiB-smvo  Mi.iiinl.  liins  Buwliiig'a 

The  olhcr  scraper 
is  made  of  a  jjray  hornstoiie,  and  its  highly  polii^licd  edges  and 
surfaces  show  that  it  hud  long  been  used,  probably,  simply  as  a 
hand- Stone. 


yxu. 
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A  still  niildr  fonii  or  scrtiiici'  (llO.'i!)),  or  tliR  s:iiiic  iimtoiinl  an 
llii'  liisl,  WHS  liiiiiiil  iH'twi'i'ii  tliv  firnvi-s.  TliM  i*|)t'Hiiitii  is  llirce 
iiik)  tlii'nr-<iiiarl>'rs  iiii'lics  in  Icn^lli,  hy  l»'<>  ""'I  n  ']ii:irli'r  in  ividtli, 
!i(id  iif:irl.v  till  iiifii  ill  its  i,'iv:ili'st  llii(.-liiifSH.  Il  is  iis  rinloly  ma<le 
lis  iiiniu-  i<r  IIk'  iin]>lL'itR'iils  lr«iii  llic  ^rri,v,.|  |„.,1  -it  Ttt^iiloii,  dii- 
si-rilx'tl  liy  llr.  Aliliutt,  iillliuiigli  of  a  iiizili'iiiil  wliidi  ia  eaaily 
wuikoil  im.>  .l.-;i<-:it.-  Ibnns. 

AiiotliiT  Ki.fi-iituiii  (l:;:i;W).  nf  :i  lii-lit  nioltlfil  pray  liunistoiio. 
in  a  well  niiulf  fwi-aiH-i-  wllli  a  licvi'lluil  imI^i',  mid  its  size  is  audi 
lis  to  sti^';:fSt  tliiit  it  liiul  liccii  alliK'lii'il  In  u  liaiiiUi'.  It  is  two 
!iml    tliri'tM.iLiartLTsi    iiifliea    loii^,  liy  iim;  iiiid  u  hall'  aci'oss   the 

Kiy.  ■!!. 


t)»'von.v|  iK.rlit.Li.  Ilio  s<-r:ii>in'i  e.i^'i>  of  whifh  is  slifililly  toiivox. 
The  i)|i|io>.i1c  I'liil  i^r  till'    iiii]ili'iii(']it    is    buiiu'whtit  iHiiiilcd   and 

tliinm-ral  Ihi' .■.Ig.-s. 

Fr<.m  thi'  MTa|.or  lust  ilcs.'riliol,  tlic  iraiislli.Jii  it  .'asy  to  a  small 
]car-sli;i|n.,l  ini|il.-mi'iit  of  similar  iniil.TJal.  .■aivliilly  .■liil'|>0<l  tint 
]i>iiiit  uikI  tliiii  c<\-^<-f.  This  iiniil.'iiK'iil  (l:;:Mi>)  is  an  inch  ami 
threc-qiiai'tfi'i*   lony,  nut  oxrwiiinj;   in   its  gri.'atfst  wiillii  Ihrue- 


(Itiiirloi's  of  nil   iiu-li,  flat   on  one 

the  (Ji>[")silp  cfiilLv.  Wliilc  it 
ii[i<rlit  1u-  clii-ss.''!  us  :i  ]o!ir->lui|><-.l 
Hri<jw|.(.iiit,    it    !-«    nii.Li:    lik.-ly  lo 


liiiii.ll.-  for  lis.:  !is  a  kiiifo.  far  wliifli 
it  is  well  ii.liiptcil  by  its  i-liJi|n;, 
IK.inl  ami  ...l^'<.s. 

An  idiiili'iiicut  of  n  -irny  Ihtii- 
MoiKS  liir.fi:  aii<l  tliiTC-fiiiirllis 
iii(-lii'»<  loii^s  Olio  iiii-li  ill  u'i.Hli  :)ii<l 
oiie-lialf  :iii  iudi  ill  lliiclvi.i-ss  in 
lUi;    i.-<.-iitrP,    is    iiitcivsliii''    from 
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Tlic  liir;;eRt  of  lliese  is  a  well- made,  syinHiPtiicnl  ei>par|Miiit 
(U'.I5h),  riiiir  iiidirs  long,  one  .iii<l  tlirt'c-roiirtli)*  in  gretilcst  wUltli, 
ami  oiiL--ruiirtl)  of  an  iiidi  tliick  at  it><  exiiaiiilcil  Uane,  nliicli  is 
licrtVctly  Htrai^lit  nmi  tlat.     Tiio  sUuii  is  «li;ilit!y  iiotr-lic.l. 

Aiiolli*!'  )«|icc'iim'ii  {12;137),  as  loiiy;  an  the  rMic  just  <Icflciiboil,  is 
soim'U'lmt  lliickor,  lint  only  one  anil  oiie-fonith  inelies  w'ule.  This 
liaH  a  nan-ow  stem  witliout  siilu  mitclies. 

liangiiig  betwwn  lln'se  sjicaiimints  niul  llie  small  arro?vlie:i<1s, 
are  ten  j  it' ifi't'liniKl  several  liiokeii  im|ilenifntA  tliiit  may  I>e  diiSDiHl 
either  iis  spoariioiiilH, knives, or  arrow- 
*■■"!■  -'■  points.    The  l:irs;est  of  llicse  (lli).")7), 

an<l  the  only  one  having  an  npiiroacll 
to  liEii'lis,  lA  shown  ill  ti<!iirG  '2i,  of  ac- 
.tiial  s.izc.  As  ivili  he  seen  liy  tlie  Rg- 
UM'  this  in  not  a  iiynimetrical  iinplG- 
ment,  and  itx  isliiijie  is  stieli  as  to  sug- 
gest its  use  ns  u  knile,  or  diiggeiiwint. 
Two  speeimuns  (12;i3G-7)  are  a- 
lioiit  half  tlic  size  of  the  last;  one 
uf  these  has  a  perfect  and  delieate 
point,  iiiid  is  Kli>:lit1y  iioUhed  on  the 
si<k's  of  the  stem.  Seven  others  are 
of  various  sizes  ami  widths,  between 
two  nnd  one-htilf  an<I  lliree  iiiehes  in 
length,  niid  all  h:ive  short,  slraljfUt,  or 
slightly  iiotehed  stems.  One  of  these 
(1  :;;}:]0,  II)  is  miidi  thinner  iiml  broad- 
er, in  pr(i[i[>rlioii  to  its  length,  than 
any  of  the  others,  and  moniite<:l  on  a 
handle  wonhl  form  a  flitting  instru- 
'  ment  of  no  mean  charaeter. 

or  three  specimens  from  an  inch 
nl  a  half  in  leMgih,  that  weu;  proliubly 
urrowpoints,  one  (12311)  has  »  line  point,  an  expanded  and 
slightly  convex  base,  ami  a  notda-d  stem.  Aiiulher  (12.(41,  «) 
lias  a  straight  stem  and  a  |iropurtioniilly  longer  and  more  slender 
IHiinl.  'i'he  third  ( I IMIU]  is  short  and  broad,  with  a  eonveK  base 
and  that  peculiarly  shajied  and  abrii|itly  made  point  nhich  gives 
the  impression  that  it  was  a  broken  specimen  repointeil. 

Aniuiig  the  ehipjied    implements  of  Hint,  was  one  that  would 
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jrnve  JI,.n 


iii-liub",  Sirii 


oml  a  (inarter  to  an  inch 
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Fig.  25. 


y-.*! 


probably  be  classed  with  the  (bills,  or  perforators.    This  was  fouiul 
in  H  grave  and  is  represented,  of  natural  size,  in  figure  25. 

Stone  axes  and  celts  have  not  often  been  found  in  the  stone 
graves,  though  connnon  among  surface  collections ;  and  but  two 
specimens  were  found  in  the  lln-ee  burial  mounds  explored  under 
my  direction,  on  Miss  Bowling's  farm.  These  are  made  of  the 
same  hard  greenstone  as  the  specimens  obtained  at  Mr.  Overton's 
place,  previously  described,  and  resemi)le  them  in  size,  8ha[)e  and 
finish.  The  smallest  is  one  inch  thick,  two  inches  wide  and  three 
and  one-half  loiuf.  The  other  is  of  the  same  thickness  but  is  one- 
half  of  an  inch  wider  and  longer.  The  lower 
half  of  these  small  axes  has  been  ground  and 
polished  on  both  si<les,  forming  a  central  cutting 
edge  like  the  modern  steel  axe.  The  opposite 
end  is  left  rough,  and  was  prolj^^bly  inserted 
into  a  socket  of  wood  or  horn,  like  those  from 
the  Swiss  Lakes,  some  of  which  correspond  very 
closely  to  the  specimens  from  Tennessee,  in  ma- 
terial, shape  and  finish.  Both  of  these  speci- 
mens were  found  in  one  grave  in  the  third 
mound. 

In  connection  with  these  polished  implements 
of  slone,  it  is  of  interest  to  note  a  frngment  of 
fine  grained  sandstone  (12344),  seven  inches 
long,  four  wide  and  two  thick,  which  I  found 
between  the  graves,  in  the  burial  mound  here 
particularly  referred  to.  This  fragment  is  evi- 
dently a  portion  of  a  shari)ening  and  polishing 
stone  that  had  been  long  in  use.  Its  opposite 
surfaces  were  concave  and  were  worn  so  deep  by 
long  use  that  they  had  nearly  come  together  and 
to  this  fact  the  breakage  of  the  stone  at  this  par- 
ticular point  was  due.  On  the  sides  and  in  the 
large  concavity  of  one  surface,  are  small  grooves 
and  several  deepl}'  cut  lines,  formed  by  rubbing  implements  of 
dilferent  kinds  on  the  stone.  As  will  be  inferred,  this  is  a  very 
interesting  specimen,  ilUistrating  the  method  of  polishing  stone 
implonuMils,  and  with  the  tiiree  rings,  probably  as  important  as 
any  obtained  from  this  mound. 
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A  walor-woni  stono  (l*2o4'>)^  six  incljos  lonjTi  of  oval  form, 
WMs  IVmiiiiI  ill  tlio  second  iikmiixU  and  is  of  interest  ns  furjii^liing 
eonc'lnsivo  evidence  of  tlie  nse  of  natnral  forms  for  the  various 
lMir[)oses  to  which  lliev  may  have  been  adapted.  The  stone  in 
(|neslion  is  highly  polisiied  on  one  portion  of  its  snrfaee,  and  hy 
holdinir  it  in  the  hand  in  tlie  easiest  manner,  its  adaptation  for 
varions  rnhl»injjf  pnrposes,  wiiicii  \vt»nld  can^e  tht^  polishing  of  the 
particnhir  [lortion  showinj^  nse,  is  rea<iily  perceived. 

Amon^  the  articl^^s  fonnd  between  the  graves  in  the  monnd  was 
tlie  half  of  one  of  the  thin.  Hat  stones  with  two  holes,  which  are 
generally  classe<l  as  personal  ornaments. 

In  monnd  '2,  three  discoi<ial,  or  **ciinn<rke''  stones  were  fonnd. 
One  of  these  is  made  of  white  (piartz,  hiirhly  polished,  and  is  three 
in(*hes  in  diameter.  Another,  ahont  half  an  inch  greater  in  diam- 
eter,  is  made  of  a  compact  gray  sandstone,  and  shows  signs  of 
rongh  usage  on  its  fractnretl  edge.  The  third  is  three  inches  in 
diameter,  one  and  one  half  thick,  and  is  biconcave.  The  material 
is  rather  coarse,  hard  sandstone. 

oSear  the?  ash  bed,  which  I  have  already  mentioned  as  having 
been  fonnd  under  the  lower  tier  of  graves,  north  of  the  centre  of 
the  monnd,  was  found  a  fragment  of  talcose  slate  (11001),  that 
l)robably  once  fornied  a  portion  of  a  cooking  utensil  of  son] e  kind, 
l»erhaps  a  lariie  vessel,  or  jiossibly  a  baking  stone  like  those  found 
in  the  shellheaps  of  California.  It  is  a  well- worked  piece  of 
stone  of  nearly  an  e<jual  thickness  of  aliout  an  inch,  and  slightly 
Kujoother  on  one  surface,  which  is  a  little  convex,  than  on  the 
other.  iS'ear  one  edge  there  is  a  hole  three-eighths  of  an  inch  in 
diameter.  A  careful  search  was  made  for  other  [mrtions  of  this 
utensil,  but  only  this  was  foun<l  and  its  weathered  edu:cs  show  it 
to  have  been  a  fragment  when  left  near  the  ancient  lireplace. 

A  small  mass  of  burnt  day  (l*2.*iir»)  cr)ntaining  the  impression 
of  several  ree<ls  which  had  been  i)laced  parallel  to  each  other,  was 
also  found  in  the  bed  of  ashes. 

Implements  ma<le  of  bones  of  animals  have  been  fonnd  among 
the  remains  of  i»rehistonc  races  in  varions  parts  of  the  world,  and 
the  graxes,  mounds  and  shellh«»a[)s  of  America  have  furnished 
many  examples  of  the  typical  forms.  Pointetl  implements  made 
from  the  l«*g  bones  of  animals,  particularly  of  the  metatarsal 
bones  of  various  species  of  deer,  are  the  most  conunon  forms, 
and  specimens  from   the  mounds  and  stoiio  graves  of  Tennessee 


ni'c  iilPiitit'iil  ill  slinpo  ami  lliiisli  ivilii  tliose  from  tlie  Swi»a  Lako 

One  of  these  lai'gfl  imiilt'inciits  (11901).  hoi-o  filiowii  (Fig.  2C), 
of  (uic-liiilf  its  (ii:iuicti'i',    was    I'oiuiil 
FiK-  311.  in  „,„,  uf  iiii.  jiijivus  ill  111,,  lirst  inijtiinl        Fi«-  ". 

c\]iloiT(I  on  Mi^s  Bo\vliii<!'H  I'aini. 
OHkt  iiiiiiJt'nicniM  r.>r  like  iiw  wore 

innitu  fr llie  nntliTs  of  iIcit,  :iii<l 

twosiicli  (llSll."!)  were  Ibimil  in  grave 
ir.,  whidi,  us  uhfiuly  ini'ntioiie.i.  con- 
taineil  nmn.Toiis  arliult-n.  Aiu>tli<>r 
similar  lui.l  [.oirili'il  l»ol  fnuOl), 
niai1<^  I'roiii  tli><  U-g  Utw  of  a  lar^u 
bii-il,   wns   fonnil    in    :ino(lii-r   of  ttii- 


gra 


II  [lie  »>. 


>ini<]. 


t  i>f'  bone  were  iilso  iitil- 
ixeil  a^  awls  aii<l  neeille-'.  Two  siuli 
(110->4),  six  au.l  si-v.'ii  iiK-lK-s  in 
Icnglli,  anil  looking  like  knilling 
nee-lles,  were  fonn.l  in  t;'"ve  ir,. 
Tliesu  wore  )iroli:ilil_v  inailu  from 
[lit'fi's  cm  fnun  llie  nietalar^iH  of  a 
<iefr  nn.i,tlien  lu.lislte.!  ami  iioinlv.l. 
Tlie  smulk'r  of  these  lias  a  >ilif:lit 
groove  ent  aroiuul  ti.e  hirge  eii<l.  as 
if  for  lasti-iiiiig  a  Ihrea.l.  The  otlii-r, 
wliieh  is  .shown  in  li-iuiv  -^7,  of  one- 
half  its  length,  is  siii[>otli  ami  highly 


ishe 


wliole 


Among  tlie  nrlieles  fouuil  in  grave  M'i"*''ii''""|''|"V 
1.)  were  six  wmall  si-linlers  of  Ix.iie,  '  'rlnri'"" 
whieli  have  lieen  earefiillv  iJointed  at 
one  end,  ami,  in  those  liiat  are  |ferffcl,  tiie  oii- 
posite  end  is  iiotelied  as  shown  in  lignrc  21, 
i-eiireseiiling  a  jierfeet  siieeimen  of  its  actual  size. 
Knien  were  found  eloae  to  tlie  skull,  and  1  l.clicve 
Viriued  |.art  of  a  hair  eomli,  from  this  fact  ami  fn>m 
their  elosc  reseniblanee  (o  tlie  teelli  of  eoiiibs  fuiiiid  id  the  graves 
in  I'eru,  and  Iheir  still  greater  resemhlaneki  lo  llie  jvoorlen  tcc'li  in 
the  hair  comb  ynee  belonging  to  the  famous  Modoe,  CupL  Jack, 


These  J 
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nn<1  now  in  Uio  JMiisniim.  This  view  was  Aiitlier  substantiated  by. 
tlio  i1i:«cov(>ry,  arteivvikntH.  In  a  jri'HVo  nl  L<'iiunon,  of  several  simi- 
lar iiiL'ces  of  bone,  iiho  by  tliG  si(io  of  a  skull. 

!>i>vci'iil  otlior  hotiGs  wc-i'c  Tonnil  in  tlie  graves  of  mound  1,  hut 
Willi  tbe  exceiHion  of  two  wing  bones  of  a  l:irge  bird  (11J<07), 
wliidi  may  have  been  whistles,  tbere  was  nothing  to  indicate  that 
tbey  wore  intended  for  xpecial  imrpoises. 

Steverul  teeth  were  also  found,  among  lliein  one  of  a  large  rodent, 
and  tivo  canines,  probably  of  a  yonn<i;  bear  (in>17),  which  were 
IK-rforjiteil,  and  as  they  were  found  with  a  number 
of  beads  made  of  shell,    near  tlie 
neck  of  the    skoleUni,    it   is    very  ^'«-  "*■ 

likely  tliat  tliey  formed  pait  of  a 
nceklaee.  One  of  these  teelli  is 
tigured  (l-'i^f.  ■2'J).  Several  shells 
of  tnrtles  (C'inliido)  were  found  in 
the  iirares,  and  Ihougli  they  do  not 
show  any  signs  of  particular  use, 
they  may  have  been  rattles,  simi- 
lar lo  those  known  to  have  been 
U  iiwed    by    some   of  the    .Southern 

tribes  and  still  c 
yf  In.lians. 

/f^f  Of  articles  ma.Ie  of  shells  sever-    ''°^^^ll^^"- 

PnintiHi  none,      al   fomis  occurred  in   the  graves      Wmtmi.  mi«« 
w.-np-griiTB         .      jij     ,„o,ind.  the  iui>st  eoiniuon     """''"k'*  (*"»■ 
Mii-iL  itriwiing'H      l>eing    the    spoons    niaile   of    llie 
nuiImUIm.       ^''i'**^"  «''  tf'i'o.    These  spoons,  as  will  be   seen 
by  the  illustration  (t'ig.  aO),  were  very  convenient 
find  useful  domestic  articles,    iluny  of  them  were  found  in  tlig 
graces  and  generally  in  such  vessels  as  fofKl  would  naturally  be 
placed  in,  but  owing  to  the  dway  of  the  thin  shell,  few  could  be 
bandied  williout  erunibling  into  chalky  [larlicles.     Six  were,  how- 
ever, saved  frou)  the  graves  in  mound  1,  and  several  others  were 
collected  afterwards  in  dillerent  loi-alities.     All  of  those  from  tbe 
graves    iu  the   mound  were  made  fi-om    the    right  valves  of  tlie 
mussels,  and  indicate  righthandedness,  as  Ihe  rule,  with  this  peo- 
l)le.5     They  were  made  by  cutting  awuy  the  thick  portion  of  the 

'  I  hnvc  fincc  exjimlnca  "vit  Miirty  i.f  iliefo  alirll  epmrna  m.w  In  Ihp  Mii>puro.  nod 
nil  lire  iiiuik'  fmiii  ihn  i  ((thl  v:.lve=  of  Vnioniilir.  nu<l  nu  b1i»|i«U  im  to  tie  ino.t  convn- 
lentlj  ue«l  wilti  ttit  iJglil  li;in  J. 
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Bliell  along  tlie  tiiiigc,  mid  also  the  Uiin  portion  of  tlie  Up.  The 
alii>tl  WAS  then  furlliDr'Out  awny  on  its  upper  part,  leaving  tho 
projecting  handle  as  ahowii  in  the  fignre,  whtdi,  from  the  poui- 
tioii  in  which  llic  b|»ooii  was  placed  by  llie  aitist,  dooa  not  con- 
vey as  goiKl  an  idea  of  the  thing  itself  as  would  be  tlie  ease 
if  the  drawing  had  been  reversed,  ajiil  the  handle  part  of  the 
spoon  placed  in  tlie  right  lower  corner.  This  wonhl  bring  the 
valve  of  lliG  shell  in  its  natnral  position  and  also  show  the  spoon 
in  its  most  convenient  position  for  use  in  the  right  Land.    In 


Fig.  30. 


spoon  made  (Vom  Shi'll  of  Unio,  Stone-grsva  Moudi],    Natural  si 


some  specimens  llic  handle  is  not  ronnded  and  smoothly  cnt,  as 
in  the  one  tignrcd,  but  is  deeply  notched  on  its  outer  edge  as  if 
fur  ornament. 

Many  natural  valves  of  several  species  of  Unionidce  were  found 
in  tie  graves,  sometimes  in  the  same  grave  willi  one  or  morp 
Pl>oons.  Sovernl  other  shells  in  natnral  condition  were,  also, 
found  in  the  graves.  The  roost  nnnierona  of  tiiese  were  two  spe- 
cies of  Jfetania,  and  one  or  two  other  species  of  fluviiitile  shells 
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C'oinnioii  ill  tlu?  St:it«\  ami.  of  coiirso,  tliov  must  liavo  bocMi  pur- 
pr>s('Iy  «[<'p<>sil(Ml  witliin  tho  <rnivos,  wliilo  .several  speeiinens  of 
J/t'h'x  were  uu'loiibtcfllv  living  iiitnidors. 

In  one  j^rave,  n«'ar  the  head,  were  several  [inndred  speeimoiis 
(n!».')l)  <»r  tiie  little  0///y//r(,  identilie.l  bv  IVof.  Hamlin  of  the 
Z(M»i<»giral  ^InseuMi  as  O.  intth'^d  Say,  of  the  Southern  Atlantic 
coast.  Kverv  one  of  these  little  slu'lls,  whicrh  tuv.  not.  nnich  over 
a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  length,  has  tin?  apex  <^ronn«l  off,  thns  mak- 
ing a  hole  thron;;h  the  shell  by  which  it  eonhi  be  strung,  th(»  whole 
lot  in  (piestinii  probably  having  once  formed  a  necklace,  or  head 
ornament  of  jirreat  value  to  its  owner.  The  occnrreni'c  of  this  anj 
olhi'r  marine  slu'lls  is  another  indicati«>n  of  intertribal  intercourse, 
or  of  extensive  wandevini^s  on  the  part  of  this  ancient  [)eoi)le. 

In  thrre  other  graves  in  this  mound,  beads  made  from  marine 
shells  were  found.  These  beads  were  the  same  as  those  obtained 
from  the  mcHinds  Ihrouiihout  the  count rv.  and  havc^  been  cut  prin- 
cipally  from  large  marine  slu'lls,  such  as  /Stmmhus,  Busifoni^  etc. 
Similar  beads  are  tiguretl  in  the  last  Ivei>ort,  p.  Ho,  tig.  1.  Many 
of  the  beails  in  this  mound  wen;  very  nmch  (hrcaved.  Tiiosc  that 
were  ct»llecte(l  an*  of  three?  forms. 

In  tlu^  grave  in  which  the  perforated  bear's  teeth  were  foun<l 
was  one  large,  oval,  and  symmetrical  bea<l,  three-(iuartersof  an  inch 
lonu  bv  one-half  an  inch  in  diameter.  About  one  hundred  other 
smaller,  well  linishiMJ  beads,  with  a  diameter  of  about  a  (piarter 
of  an  iuj'h  and  a  length  of  about  two-thinis  the  diameter,  formed 
the  rest  of  what  I  believe  was  a  n<*cklace,  which  we  could  probably 
reconstruct  by  placing  the  large  bead  and  the  two  bear's  teeth  in 
tin;  centre  with  the  small  rounded  beads  on  each  side. 

In  anollicr  grave  in  which  were  several  connnon  fresh- water 
shells,  were  also  a  number  of  beads  verv  much  decaved,  but  about 
twenty  wen'  saved.  These  are  of  two  kinds,  a  small  rounded  form 
about  a  third  of  an  im-h  long,  and  a  tlat  bead  having  a  thickness 
of  not  over  an  eiuhtli  of  an  inch,  and  a  diam«'t«'r  of  about  one-half 

« 

an  inch.      In  another  j^rave  was  found  a  single  beail  lilu^  the  last 
described. 

In  closing  this  account  of  the  contents  of  the  mound,  I  must 
reiterate  that  not  a  siuiih'  article  was  found  indicating]:  contact 
with  any  (it her  peoi)le  than  <lilferent  tribes  belonging  to  their 
own  race,  an<l  the  same  ap[»lie5:  to  all  the  other  mounds  of  this 
im[»ortant  group  on  Miss  liowling*s  farm. 
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Having  a  desire  to  make  an  examination  of  one  of  the  large 
mounds,  of  which  there  are  many  still  remaining  in  tlie  Cumber- 
land valley,  I  accepted  the  invitation  of  the  Kev.  M,  A.  ^latthews 
to  explore  one  on  lan<l  belonging  to  the  family  of  Mrs.  INIatthews 
and  known,  from  the  name  of  the  family,  as  the  Love  Mound. 

This  large  mound  is  2:^  feet  high,  and,  as  near  as  the  measure- 
ments could  be  made,  owino;  to  the  washing  of  the  banks,  155  feet 
in  diameter  in  a  north-soutli  line,  and  147  feet  in  an  east-west 
direction.  It  is  located  near  the  Kast  Fork  of  White  Creek, 
which  Mows  in  a  southwestern  direction  to  the  Cumberland,  cnter- 
inj;  that  river  al>out  six  miles  distant  in  an  air  line. 

In  the  innnediate  vicinity  of  the  mound,  on  the  north,  west  and 
south,  are  large  artiticial  depressions,  showing  wliere  the  earth 
forming  the  mound  was  obtained.  The  excavations  on  the  north 
and  south  have  left  a  slight  ridge,  about  a  hundred  feet  in  width 
and  several  hundred  feet  in  length,  to  the  eastward  of  the  mound. 
About  two  hundred  teet  to  the  jiorth  of  the  end  of  this  ridge  is  a 
small  mound  nearlv  obliterated  by  cultivation,  and  about  three 
times  the  distance  to  the  southeast  is  an  outcrop  of  limestone. 
Along  this  ridge,  and  towards  the  limestoiie  ledge,  are  traces  of 
manv  stone  jrraves  of  the  same  character  as  those  already  described. 
These  jrraves  IkkI  nearly  all  been  destroyed  by  contiinied  cultiva- 
tic)n  of  the  land,  and  I  found  but  ont^  that  had  not  been  disturbed. 
This  grave  was  6  feet  long,  22  inches  wide  and  18  inches  deep. 
The  body  had  been  |)lace(l  in  the  grave  with  the  hea<l  to  the  we^t. 
The  skeleton  was  so  far  decaved  that  onlv  a  few  of  the  bones  could 
be  saved,  and  the  only  article  found  in  the  grave  was  a  portion  of 
an  ear  ornament  in  contact  with  the  side  of  the  skull.  This  ear- 
drop was  made  of  a  piece  of  wood  covered  with  a  thin  layer  of 
C(>i)per. 

An  excavation  was  made  in  the  centre  of  the  small  mound,  but 
nothing  was  discovered  except  the  indications  of  a  fire  a  few  feet 
from  what  is  now  the  surface  of  the  mound. 

The  large  mound  was  a  land  mark  at  the  settlement  of  the 
place,  in  17115,  by  Josei)h  hove,  the  grandfather  of  Mrs.  Mat- 
tlnjws.  and  its  suniinit  has  been  used  as  a  family  cemeter}',  which 
somewhat  interfered  with  tiie  work  of  exploration. 

In  171)5  ^Ir.  Love,  as  reliable  family  tradition  states,  **  found  a 
heavy  growth  of  timber  on  the  mound,  and  decayed  stumps  of  red 
oak  trees  that  were  over  two  feet  in  diameter."  Twenty-live  years 
Kkpout  Pkabody  Muskl'M,  II.    1*2. 
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acfo  tljo  moiiml  was  cleared  of  limber  witli  the  view  of  enltivating 
the  si<les,  but  as  they  were  fouml  to  be  too  steep,  it  was  n^^ain  left 
to  nature.  The  trees  whicli  cover  the  mound  at  present  are,  there- 
fore, less  than  twenty-five  years  of  age. 

Four  <lays,  with  six  to  ei|jfht  men  each  day,  were  given  to  the 
exploration  of  tiiis  niounii,  in  tin*  following  manner.  A  trench,  4 
feet  wi<le  and  44  feet  in  lengtli,  was  cut  on  the  aonthern  side  of 
the  mound  in  its  central  portion,  and  running  east  and  west.  Tliis 
trench  was  dug  to  the  depth  of  10  feet.  Two  (»ther  trenches,  15 
feet  a|>art,  of  the  same  width  as  the  lirst,  were  then  started  from 
the  tirst  trench.  The  westernmt)st  of  these  was  carried  11  feet 
directly  north,  so  as  to  reai-h  as  near  the  centre  of  the  mound  as 
])ossil>U»,  witiiout  disturbing  the  several  graves  on  the  summit. 
The  other  trench  was  carried  10  feet  in  a  northwesterly  direction, 
the  two  trenches  terminating  between  10  and  1 1  feet  apart.  These 
two  trenches  were  dug  to  a  di'pth  of  20  feet,  wiien  the  original 
black  soil  was  reached,  upon  which  the  mound  was  erected.  At 
the  bottom  and  ends  of  these  trenches,  tunnels  were  started  so  as 
to  reach  the  centre  of  the  mound.  Kight  feet  in  length  was  thus 
added  to  the  trenches,  and  from  these  tunnels  augor  borings,  three 
feet  in  length,  were  made  in  all  din*ctions  witiiout  meeting  with 
the  slightest  indication  of  a  central  chamber  or  ^elic  of  any  kind. 
As  it  seemed  useless  to  continue  tin*  exploration,  the  trenches 
were  filled  and  the  mound  restored  to  its  former  shape. 

The  earth  of  which  lliis  mound  was  (!om[)Oscd  had  been  brought 
in  small  (piantities.  probably  in  baskets,  and  the  outline  of  each 
little  load  could  be  di-tinclly  seen  on  the  sides  of  the  trenches. 
This  earth  had,  through  the  long  period  of  time  that  must  have 
elapsed  since  the  moun<l  was  eretrte*!,  l)ecome  <lry  ancl  compact 
and  nearly  as  hard  as  sandstone.  It  was,  therefore,  necessary  to 
loosen  it  by  the  pick  and  nuich  was  thrown  from  the  trenches  in 
lumt>s  by  the  workmen.  The  fineness  of  the  material,  and  its 
freedom  from  stones  and  pebbles,  were  noticed  by  all  at  work, 
and  it  ai^peareti  as  if  the  earth  had  been  carefully  sifted  before  it 
was  placed  on  the  mound.  In  the  nearlv  five  hundred  cubic  vards 
of  earth  removed  from  the  trenches,  onlv  the  following  extranoous 
things  were  found.  In  the  long  treiich,  at  the  depth  of  3  and  5 
fi'ct,  two  small  fragments  of  cannel  coal,  and  at  the  depth  of  5  and 
C  feet,  two  small  pieces  of  grt'atly  decomposed  limestone.  In  the 
two  trenches  diverging  from  the  one  lirst  made,  and  at  depths  of  3, 
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5  and  8  foot,  four  small  pieces  of  limestone  and  a  fragment  of  fliflt 
were  found.  At  IT  feet  a  piere  of  the  shell  of  a  Unio  >Vas  discov- 
ered, while  tliree  or  four  Hint  eliips  and  as  many  minute  pirc-es  of 
sand  and  limestone  were  thrown  out  at  various  depths.  In  the 
treuehcs  near  the  ciai.lre,  at  a  depth  of  13  feet,  were  found  three 
slaijs  of  decomposed  limestone  each  of  about  12  X  1^  inches,  and 
1  inch  in  thicknevss.  The  position  in  which  these  stones  were  found 
was  such  as  to  in<licate  that  the\'  were  part  of  a  circle  of  stones 
around  the  centre  of  the  niound  when  it  had  reached  the  hei<»ht  of 
10  feet.  The  decaved  con<lition  of  these  slabs  of  limestone  and 
the  formatiiUK  on  the  under  side  of  each,  of  a  thick  scale  of  red 
oxide  of  iron,  are  indications  of  the  great  age  of  the  mound  itself. 

The  results  of  the  exploration  of  this  mound  lead  to  the  suppo- 
sition that  it  was  erected  for  some  other  purpose  than  as  a 
monument  over  the  remains  of  the  deatl,  and,  as  the  remains  <^f 
numerous  graves  near  it  indicate  a  settlement  at  this  place,  it  is 
verv  likely  that  it  was  devoted  to  some  other  imporUmt  purpose 
of  the  people  of  the  town. 

he  most  important  of  my  explorations  were  those  within  the 
Kai'thwork  near  Lebanon,  in  Wilson  Co.,  and  about  sixtv  miles 
cast  from  Nashville.  At  this  place  on  the  farm  of  Dr.  Sanniel 
Crockett,  included  in  the  estate  of  the  Lindsley  familv,  who  were 
early  settlers  in  the  county,  are  the  renuiins  of  an  extensive  settle- 
ment  of  the  Moundbuilders  of  Tennessee.  Accepting  the  kind 
invitation  of  Mrs.  N.  Lawrence  Lindsley,  Principal  of  the  Cirettn- 
wood  Seminary,  I  was  enabled  by  her  coi'^ieration  and  the  assis- 
tance of  Mrs.  Henry  Lindsley,  Dr.  Crocrkett,  and  twentv-tive 
workmen,  to  make,  in  a  week's  time,  a  comi»aratively  thorough  ex- 
ploration of  these  remains,  for  an  accurate  survey  of  which,  rei)ro- 
du(^e(l  on  the  accompanying  map,  I  am  indebteti  to  Prof.  J.  11, 
Buchanan  of  Lebanon. 

As  will  be  seen  by  an  exaniination  of  the  map.  Spring  Creek,  a 
tributary  of  the  Cumberland,  makes  at  this  place  a  bend  to  the 
eastward,  where  there  is  a  limest«)ne  blulf.  in  this  bend,  near  its 
narrowest  part,  is  located  an  earthwork  encU»sing  an  area  of  be- 
tween ten  and  eleven  acres,  and  having  its  greatest  length,  of 
about  1>00  feet,  in  a  north-south  direction,  and  a  width  from  east 
to  west  of  about  050  feet.  At  nearly  regular  distances  along  this 
embankment,  on  the  inside,  are  slight  elevations  at  the  angles  of 
the  earthwork.     These  are  now  18  inches  higher  than  the  embank- 
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meiit  between  the  a;igl(;s,  and  Blope  uiiiforinly  to  the  bottom  of 
thi>  iliU'li, 'which  was  onginally,  probably,  between  3  aikI  4  Tcet  in 
dcgiUi.  Between  tlie  nngk's,  the  top  of  tlic  timer  wall  is  now  not 
miR-li  over  n  foot  iibove  the  gciicrn)  level,  and  the  slope  to  the  bot' 
•  torn  of  the  tlitdi  is  divided  into  two  paita  hy  a  level  lioneli  nearly 
3  feet  in  widtli.  Tlie  outside  »lope  of  the  ditdi,  throughout,  is 
unirorm  from  top  to  bottom,  mid  along  its  outer  edge  ia  a  crest 
alK>ut  6  inches  higli.  The  section!^  at  the  hottom  of  the  map 
illustrate  this  structure ;  (i,  the  outer,  and  b,  the  inner  side  of  tlio 
ditcli.  At  the  eastern  and  sontliern  portiona  of  the  enclosm-e  are 
thiee  causeways  or  openings  tlirongh  the  einbunkinent.  Near  the 
northwestern  end,  lietweon  the  embankment  and  the  creek,  is  a 
low  mound,  tlie  existence  of  which  I  was  not  aware  of  until  the 
survey  was  made  i>y  Prof.  Ituclianan,  after  the  rauk  vegetation, 
wbicii  covere<i  everything  at  the  time  of  my  visit,  had  been  de- 
stroyed by  the  frosts.  At  this  jjortion  of  the  enclosm'c  and  to  the 
southeast,  the  land  is  very  low  and  in  the  time  of  8|)ring  floods 
must  be  wawhed  by  the  oveiilow  from  the  creek.  To  the  westward 
the  land  rises,  and  at  the  sonthwestern  corner  of  the  enclosure 
there  is  a  i-ocky  i)ortion  iO  to  25  feet  higherl  than  along  the 
eastern  embankment.  Still  further  to  the  souniwost,  near  the 
creek,  the  land  is  30  feet  higher  than  .it  the  point  near  the  creek 
on  the  iiortliurn  side.  Un  tins  southern  hlutf  are  six  mounds,  only 
a  few  feet  in  litiglit,  situated  as  shown  on  tlic  map.  Two  of  these 
mounds  I  caused  to  be  trendicd,  and  foini<l  that  they  wore  con- 
structed of  earth  and  stones  which  had  subaeiiuentty  lieeu  lieuteii 
and  burned  by  long  continued  llrcs,  and  there  was  no  iiKlication 
of  their  having  lieen  used  for  any  other  puriiosc.  in  the  ditch, 
on  the  iTOstern  side,  is  a  large  elm  tree  4  feet  2  inehes  in  diameter. 
On  the  summit  of  the  large  mouiul  within  the  enclosure  were 
several  large  trees,  among  them  a  poplar  2J  feet  in  diameter  and 
a  ilackboiry  2  feet  in  diameter. 

Many  other  trees  of  considerable  size  were  growing  within  the 
endosuie  and  sei'Ci'al  large  trees  had  fallen  and  gone  to  decay. 
While  this  tree  growth  does  not,  in  all  pixihahility,  give  any  ap^ 
proximntion  to  the  period  when  this  ancient  town  was  desertetl,  it 
at  least  points  to  a  time  before  the  intrusion  of  our  own  race, 
and  everything  found  within  the  enclosure  was  conflrmatory  of  the 
antiquity  of  the  pl.icc.  To  the  east  of  the  embankment  there  is  a 
deprciisiou  following  the  curve  of  the  wall  on  that  ait|;i,  indicated 
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on  tljf  map  by  pjirallol  dotted  lines,  which  looks  like. a  former 
channel  of  the  creek;  and  it  is  very  likely  that  when  the  earth- 
work was  made,  the  ereek  flowed  near  the  eastern  wall,  and  has 
since  cnt  its  wav  four  or  five  hundred  feet  farther  to  the  eastward. 
The  g:eolo;j:ical  structure,  contour  of  the  land  an<l  direction  of  the 
natural  flt)w  of  the  creek,  are  all  favorable  to  such  a  change  in  the 
course  of  centuries. 

The  first  object  of  attention  within  the  enclosure  is  the  large 
mound  marke<l  -.1  on  the  map,  and  also  shown  in  section  at  the 
bottom.  This  mound,  as  shown  i)y  the  section  (the  shaded  part 
in  which  represents  the  portion  excavated),  has  steep  sides  and  a 
flat  top.  Its  dimensions  are  138  feet  by  120  at  its  base,  and  i»5 
bv  7r»  feet  on  its  summit,  with  a  hci<];ht  of  If)  feet.  A  trench  was 
cnt  from  the  base  of  the  eastern  side  and  carried  to  tiie  centre; 
beginning  with  a  width  of  4  feet  and  gradually  widening  to  14. 
After  the  centre  was  reached  that  portion  was  deei>ened  to  18  feet 
from  the  summit,  thus  digging  down  3  feet  in  the  original  soil, 
consisting  of  yellow  gravel  and  clay,  which  was  found  to  have 
been  previoush'  undisturbed.  The  earth  of  which  the  mound  was 
composed  was  very  hanl.  dry  and  compact,  and  necessitated  the 
use  of  the  pit-k.  The  construction  was  the  same  as  that  of 
the  Love  Mound.  At  a  depth  of  between  J5  and  4  feet  from  the 
surface,  near  tiie  centre,  were  found  three  slabs  of  stone,  each 
about  rj  X  It)  inches,  a  stone  chip,  piece  of  mica,  fragment  of 
pottery,  tiud  a  discoidal  piece  of  sandstone  (Fig.  .'U),  with  several 
grooves  upon  its  surfnce,  indicating  that  it  had  been  used  as  a 
sharpening  stone.  At  a  depth  of  between  7  and  8  feet  was  an  ash 
bed  that  had  evidentlv  extended  over  the  surface  of  the  mouml 
when  at  the  height  of  7  feet.  In  this  bed  of  ashes  were  frag- 
ments of  burnt  bones,  stones,  and  i)ottery  ;  a  discoidal  stone, 
an  arrowhead,  flint  chip,  portion  of  a  shell  of  a  Um'o,  several 
burnt  corn  cobs,  a  piece  of  charred  matting,  charcoal,  etc.  I'nder 
the  ashes  the  earth  was  burnt  to  a  depth  of  a  few  inches,  showing 
that  the  ashes  were  the  remains  of  a  fire  on  the  spot  and  not  material 
])rought  to  the  mound.  At  the  depth  of  13  feet,  a  piece  of  cedar,  a 
few  inches  in  diameter  and  much  decayed,  was  found  standing  ui>- 
right,  with  its  base  below  the  surface  of  the  earth  upon  which  the 
mouml  had  been  erected.  Between  14  antl  lo  feet,  and  thus  on,  or 
cl(>se  to  the  original  soil,  was  another  extensive  bed  of  ashes,  in 
which  a  few  burnt  bones  of  deer  and  pieces  of  charcoal  were  found. 
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The  c\iuiiiiinli'>ii.  llii>r(Torc,  Miowcl  tlint  thin  wan  not  n  biirini 
tniximt  :uirl  lliu  livii  fires  tli:it  liiiil  lit.-i'ii  niuile,  wiLli  the  ivIicH  roiiud 
in  llii-  nslu^s,  K'lul  to  Xhv  KU|i|")silu)ii  tliat  it  wiis  cri-ftcd  in  connrc- 
liijii  witli  simio  |ic(-iili;ir  riti'»  ci'IchniUMl  at  two  |iC'ri(»lH  iltiriiig  its 
■  coii-i| rut-lion.  Tlio  |)l;ii-o  nniy  litive  been  lht>  silo  of  an  Iniiiortant 
linililing.  It  is  vi-rv  likely  llnit  oik;  aUitn]  upon  the  Ruinniit  of 
the  tiiound  iinil  thtil  nil  tiiiees  of  it  luive  been  n.isliod  nwuv  nflor 
tin."  (kciiv  "I'  the  f^triiflnre,  an  woiilJ  be  csi>i?ct<;il  npon  sucli  an 
cxjioseil  poiilioii. 

To  thu  si>mhfiist  ol"  Wif  laifre  inoim.l.  njis  one,  innike.I  C  on  tlio 

ni:ii),  wliicli  >v!w  weiirly  3  feel  in  b-ijrlit  iin.l  17  in  rxti-onie  dinmeter, 

hMvini;  ii  Kli^'ht  ecnti'iii  <U-|)ivAsiiin  -IC  feel  in  iliaineloi'.     Oti  i-eniov- 

ing  thu  earth,  thin  mound  vain  found  to  coiit:iin  !<i\ty  stone  graves, 

arranged  in  the  furm  of  a 

^'•s-  31.  hollow    Mjiiarc   iiliuut    tlic 

oiiln  |)oilii>norili(  mourn), 

in   tno  01    thue  iiiigidur 

lows   and   111    thiol    tiers 

llic  griits  tt  PI  etiR  fully 

11)11  h  n  ttli  I  iP^i.  II  it  stones, 

in    the    'iiiiii     iiiiniKi    us 

(hosL   I   hwi    ih(  id^    do- 

sciilxd,    Mid    HtR    all   of 

Inge  M/<       HiL  c\ninina- 

lioii  »hoHed  that   nitli  tlie 

i\(i|ilion  ol  oiii.  (liihl  bur- 

ud  in  the  siiiu  gn\c  with 

an    adult,    all    the   bo<lics 

were  adiilis  and  liiid  been 

idacedat  full  length  ill  the 

jii'ai'es,      Thi;    j;rave   con- 

if  an  ikIuII  piTMon,  was 

do.     Ill  this  griive  was 

the  one  leiiresenKid  in 

IJ2),  ri'imHlneed  of 

(["ig,  :J.()  was  also 

iiil  t>m:    Near  this  srave, 

IS  of  n  body  thiit  had  not 

tile  only  iuKtanee  of  llie 

iii-r   to  this    skeleton  naa 
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taiiiing  the  boiieH  of  the  ehild  with  thone 
in  tilt:  loni^st  tiiT  and  among  (he  lii-st  it 
foilii'l   a  tni-ire  ili^h   iniide  i>f   pottery  lik< 
li^ui-i'  AA.  and  in  this  dish  was  the  bowl  (F 
oiu'-half  its  diamrli'r.     A  siindl  di>.eoidal  ^1< 
fuuml  in  this  I'rave  niid  is  shown  of  ntitiinil  ! 
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saved  (12003).  In  tlic  lowest  tier  of  graves  was  one  that  cou- 
taiiiod  llje  remimis  of  two  gkclotoiiH,  llii^  akiills  of  wliidi  were 
saved  (Il'DU,  15).  Tliu  only  ailii-lc  foniid  in  this  grave  was  a 
dish  similar  to  No.  120(i:i,  wliidi  is  figumi. 

Ill  tinullier  of  tlic  giaves  of  tliiM  lowest  tier,  in  wliicli  tlie  skeleton 
was  niiiili  dei-aycil,  tlie  followiii";  iirlicliM  were  found.  A  jar 
(ll'OOH)  at  tlie  fuel  of  the  skeleton  ;  near  it  tlie  diah  (12009)  of 
1^'hieli  ligiire  31  is  a  vepreseiitalioii,  roiliiced  to  oiie-lialf  its  diam- 
eter. With  the  bones  of  the  hand  was  a  pipe  (12011)  made  of 
sandstone,  which  \n  aliowii  of  full  sizu  by  lignre  Or>.  In  the  disli 
was  a  large  bone  of  a  deer's  log  (12010),  which  had  been  cut  aud 
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broken,  and  near  the  dish  was  n  sra  dl  iinsa  of  graphite  ( 1 201 2), 
a  |K-l)blG  and  a  Hint  chip  (  UUI 3) 

III  anollipr  of  the  gia\ts  of  tins  lowest  tier,  were  found  tlic  fol- 
lowing articles.  An  oimininl  of  itn  thin  copper  (12021 )  whicli 
was  ori-iinally  circnhu  ind  witli  i  toirii,' tted  surface.  Only  fiag- 
meiils  of  this  could  bo  preserved,  and  its  fnll  size  could  not  be 
detennined.  thongh  it  was  proimbly  4  or  5  inches  in  diiiinctcr.  An 
carlhcii  pot  (L202J),  a  di«h  (12024),  and  the  aknil  (12022)  were 
also  secnred.  The  remainder  of  these  oldest  graves  in  the  iiionnd 
yielded  only  fi'agnienta  of  pottery.  As  the  earth  of  the  iiionnd 
w.ia  very  damp,  t  c  pottery  was  soil;  and  the  bones  were  miiih  de- 
cayed, HO  that   great  ililllcidty  was  <i.\perieuced   in    taking  Uio 
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FIk.  x\. 


nrtidos  out,  and  it  was  nocossary  to  liave  the  pottery  carefully 
dried  bol'oro  it  oould  be  iiandled. 

Siivera!  of  tiie  .slveletons  showed  the  effects  of  inflaininatory  dis- 
eases, and  a  luunber  of  specimens  of  pathological  interest  were  ob- 
tained. 

In  the  nii<ldle  and  npper  tiers  several  graves  were  found  con- 
taining relies.  In  one  were  i>()rtions  of  an  ornament,  circular  in 
shape  and  about  5  inches  in  diihrnfter,  made  of  two  sheets  of 
copper  closely  united  (12U23),  similar  to  that  found  in  one  of  tlie 

oldest  graves,  and  like  that,  also 
resting  on  the  breast  bone,  which, 
with  the  ribs,  had  been  discolored 
ami  preserved  by  its  contact.  In 
this  grave  were  also  three  deli- 
cate and  well-made  arrowheads 
(1-2020)  and  an  earthen  pot  (12019, 

Fig.  or.). 

In  another  grave  were  found 
three  articles  of  pottery,  viz. :  a 
vessel  with  handles  (12034),  a 
large  dish  (12035),  ami  the  water 
jar  (12033)  of  a  pattern  similar 
to  others  fouiul,  luid  represented 
by  figure  37. 

A  similar  jar  of  slightly  dilferent  shape  (Fig.  3^),  having  the 
surface  divide<l  into  portions  as  if  desi<^ned  after  a  gourd,  was 
found  at  the  feet  of  a  skeleton. 

Figure  39  represt'uts  a  potsherd  (1200'))  taken  from  one  of  the 
graves.  This  is  probably  a  portion  of  a  small  bowl,  and  is  an  at- 
tempt, it  seems  to  me,  at  a  rcproducticm  of  the  head  of  a  bat,  the 
features  of  which  are  more  apparent  in  the  fragment  than  in  the 
figure. 

Pieces  of  mica  (12038")  were  also  found  in  one  of  the  graves, 
and  in  another  was  a  pipe  (12010)  carved  from  a  dark  slate  (Fig. 
40),  which  is  of  interest  from  its  resemblance  in  form  to  pipes  of 
recent  manufacture. 

I 

In  the  earth  between  the  graves,  numerous  fragments  of  pottery 
and  a  few  i»erfect  vessels  wrre  found.  In  one  of  the  iK)ts  were  two 
of  the  shell  si)oons  of  which  mention  has  been  made  (in  a  preced- 
ing page.     A  discoidal  stone  was  also  obtained.     Between  two  of 


I)is(*oiilMl  Stone  Troin  ^rnve.  Biirinl 
Mouiul  within  Earthwork.     Nal.  bizc. 


tlio  gravea,  iipnrost  tlip  sm-fiicp.  was  Uitmd  llic  iiilcvosling  pipe 
(119'J.'(),  c!irvi-il  (mm  prwii  slcatitc,  ami  i-cpicKoiiting  n  mnu 
LoKling  A  c'uokiiig  vunscl  nliicii  rurins  tlic  bowl  of  the  piix:,  the  lictle 


for  (ho  iiisortioii  of  the  stem  being  in  Iiis  Imck.  The  three  views 
givon  ill  n>!iires  -11,  12  niiil  4^),  will  convey  n  better  iileit,  timii 
words,  of  Lhia  interesting  lelie.     The  lower  portion  of  the  Itguie  is 


Itllrlul  SlDimJ  ivilliin  Eiithnurli.    (. 
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left  iiiifiiiiiilietl  ns  ir  tliat  part  liiul  licen  inficrtod  in  ii  base  of 
Eumc  ullier  ui:iU>ri!il,  wliicb  in  aluu  iiidiL-ul^tl  by  Ibu  hule  in  the 
Btiiiiii>  of  llie  right  leg. 

Scatti-red  iriegiilarly  witbiii  tlie  tnclo^iuro  arc  iioarly  one  liiiii- 


Fiff.  3;. 


Jur  (Wim  gruTi 


tired  more  or  less  ikfiiicd  drciilar  riilges  of  eartli,  wliiih  ore  from 
«  few  iiidies  to  a  lillle  over  3  (Vet  in  hi-i-ilit.  niul  of  .lijuiiitfrs 
vuryiiij:  IVoiii  10  lu  50  I'eet.  Tlu^  best  tlcthieil  ol'  tlieso  litllc 
iiiouiuls  Vioa  tliut  intirki.-il  B  oil  the  uiui>.     Au  exuiiiiuuttoti  of  these 


minioions  low  inoiiiuls,  or  ratlier  enrtlt  riujis  as  tliore  coiilil  gener- 
fllly  Iji^  li'iiccil  II  f'cnlnil  ilcim'SNiuii,  kooii  couvineod  me  tlinl  1  knd 
bi-lure  1110  the  iviiiiihis  or  tlio  (ln'elliii<rs  of  tliL'  pM>|j]e  wlio  liacl 


t    « 


crpcteii  tlie  Inigc  inomul,  made  tlie  enrtlicii  onil>niiUtiK'nt,  biuied 
tlifir  ilearl  in  Ihc  sloiic  }jiavc«i,  ami  livcil  in  tliis  foililied  town  mt  I 
now  l'L't-1  I  liave  a  i'i<'lit  lo  de.siguntL'  it. 


Nineteen  of  tlio  best  defined  of  these  eaitli  circles  were  care- 
fully explored  wilii  very  gratifying  results,  and  proved  to  uiy 
saliMfaclion  tlint  the 
riilgea  were  roriiied  liy 
the  decay  of  the  walls 
of  a  cin'nlnr  dwelling, 
about  which  hiul  no- 
occupancy,  snch  nta- 
terials  as  nuuhl  nalii- 
rally  form  tlic  sweep- 
ings and  refuse  of  a 
dwelling  of  a  people  no 
liutlicr  advanced  totv- 
ards  civilization  than 
were  tliese  niound- 
buihicrs  of  the  Cnin- 
berliihd  valley.  Tiicse 
lioiiscs    hud     prolialilv 

consiiHl4-d  of  a  friiil  circnlar  structure,  the  decay  of  which  would 
only  lc:ive  a  sligiit  elevation,  the  formation  of  the  ridge  being 
assisted    by  the  rel'usc  from    the   hiiusc. 


Flu.  10. 


After   the 


■cent 


/i,04o 


On  removing  the  hardened  and  burnt  e 


soil  within  the  ridges 
bad  Itcen  removed, 
hard  lloora  were  dis- 
covered upon  which 
liici  had  been  made; 
wbdcintliedirtform- 
ing  the  ridges,  tvere 
found  fragments  of 
pottery ;  broken  and 
pel  feet  implemeuta 
of  stone,  several  dis- 
coidal  stones,  most 
of  wliicli  wci-e  made 
of  limestone;  bones 
and  teeili  of  nui- 
mals;  charcoal,  etc. 
th  forming  the  ftooia  of 


tlio  liim-trs.  mill  nt  a  it('|itli  of  rroiii  one  nii<1  ii  liulT  to  llii-cc  feet,  smnll 
sliMir  t;i:ivt's  were  r<>iiiiit  in  clcvcii  i>r  tln'  iiirii'tui-ii  divles  tlint  were 
ciircriillv  rx;iiiiiin'.l.  Tlii-so  ■jnivi's  wi-iv  in  cverv  va*e  tliose  of 
cliil.lr.'ii.  iiiiit  HIT!'  from  cm-  f.jol  to  f.Hir  Tcot  in  li'iijrtli.  In  some 
till'  Lciiifs  wvrc  i'litiich*  iK'Ciivcil.  in  others  n  fiMV  of  ihc  moru  solid 
l)iii'ts  of  llic  Mkclcloii  siu-\i  »H  till-  Hhuas  uf  llie  long  lioncs,  tlic 
Cfntr:il  iiiirtM  of  tlic  vcrli'lira.'.  ami  tVu<;iiioiits  of  the  crania  were 

I'l- ""i- 

TIr'  liliiiu  or  one  youiifj  tliilil  in  piulifiiliir-aic  woilliv  of  remark 


nilhin  FiirthKork. 


from  tlii'ir  oxiR'ine  thickness  and  great  purvatui-e.     These  tibiie 
of  childri'i)  arc  not    in  tlio  Icuxt  lliittencd,  llioiigb   Bonic  of  tbe 

til.iic  of  iiiliilirt  IV lite  linrial  nii.iuia  arc. 

These  eliililren'N  ffiiives  wcto  foiiinl  lit  one  side  o""  tiie  centre  of 
the  house,  and  generally,  it  waa  noticed,  that  ii  iiru  had  been  bailt 
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over  the  apoi,  an  aliown  by  flie  burnt  enitli  ami  <^liniconl.  From 
tlieni  were  obtaiix^l  the  best  s|)ccimeiis  of  pottery  loiiiul  trithin 
the  earthwork,  with  shell  beads,  |icarls,  uiiii  polished  stones  of 
natural  Ibrms,  etc.,  which  were  probably  phiylliiiigs.  In  several 
oC  the  smaller  giaves  wei'c  the  inetaeariial  bones  of  birds,  wliicli 
may  have  been  given  to  the  children  to  aid  the  teeth  iii  perforating 
the  gtiins,  as  is  stated  to  be  the  custom  among  some  of  the  present 
Indians. 
Three  small  discoidal  stones  were  picked  np  in  the  ridges  of  as 


le  TlGir  of  UsarR  II. 


many  ditTerciit  house*,  ami  one  other  was  fonnd  on  the  hard  floor, 
while  still  another  was  discovereil  in  the  burnt  earlL  over  a  child's 
grave. 

In  the  dirt  forming  the  ridge  of  the  house  designated  as  No.  3 
in  my  notes,  and  under  the  floor  of  which  graves  were  not  fonnd, 
was  a  fragment  of  thick  pottery  (Fig.  44)  with  the  impression 


I -.1,1: 


<■     l.lltlll 


".■■•'•I,  u  'liMMfi'lnl  xtont^  aii-l  Mevcntt  frag- 
•-•I    liy  iiri'dliiT  hniiMi, 


,  ftii^e  linrinis  hsil 
l'<l-<  II  |>lii>  i\  Mii'l  Ikiii]  iIii'>ic  i/riivi'H  wi-iir  olitiiiiicil  twu  c-»rtlieii  rcs- 

Ml  Im    II  .|U.'..|l|lll  i.l..i»',  ti  ili-l «l  II  fi-H'  nljfll  l.(-f>'lM. 

'I'liU'i- (iilii'i   lioiMi'n  i-oiiiiiim-'l  ({I'livcit  of  cliil'li't^ti  in  which  wpre 
rnKinl  ni>vi'iiil  urllrli'n  Hoi'iliy  of  iiolv,  iiiiil  cvUlciitlj'  of  cuiisklcrable 


valiiG.     Uiiilor  till!  floor  of  one  of  these  lioimcs,  two  graves  were 
discoviTtil,  Olio  of  which  whs  iiuide  shiiply  by  plin.iiiy  two  stuiies 


iiliimt  night  iiichcH  niit   an  I  w  is  without  the  nsniil  [lavcinpiit  :it 
the  liottoin,  or  the  covciin^       1  t  nl  stouos.     Tliis  coutaineil  tho 

liKrUKT  ]*KABOU\    Mli>lm     H         J- 
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rcmiiins  of  an  infniit  buried  in  nelips,  thnugli  the  bones  were  not 
burnt,  !in<l  two  biokt-n  vessels  of  onliimry  form. 

In  tlio  other  t,'r;ive  wus  ii  similar  viissel  (l.'0fi2,  Fig.  Ad),  an 
awl,  or  |)ointG(l  iittpteinoiit  uf  bono  (Fi;;.  It)),  luiil  another  made  of 
deei'*s  horn,  tiic  leg  bone  iiud  a  vertobr.i  of  n  bird,  and  five  shells 
of  Ciiio. 

Another  house,  located  near  the  large  mound,  eontained  two 


IS  from  riilj^  nf  iIou<e 


graves,  in  one  of  wbidi  was  found  a  water  jar  mounted  on  three 
hollow  legs,  tiic  cjivitii'M  of  whidi  coniieet  with  the  bo.ly  of  the  jar, 
while  the  cross  bars  lielwecn  them  are  Kolid.  This  jar  (12093)  is 
shown,  of  one-half  its  dianifter,  in  n-^ure  .'>(l. 

The  other  grave  in  this  bouse  was  rumark.ibly  rich  in  relics,  and 
contained  an  earthen  I'ot  (1208G),  a  bone  of  an  animal  (12087), 


the  sliell  of  n   I'nlo  (12088),  two  largo  sliells  of  nuii/mn  {12083) 
from  the  Southern  Atlantic  coast,  fiom  which  the  columella  liiul 


Dii-h  from  grnve  or 


lieen  remove.l,  and  a  large  lot  of  finiall  shell  heails  (12091).  of 

which  »ix  liinnlretl  ami  lifly  were  coUteteil  niiil  mauy  more  were  in 

ffujinu'nls.     These  lieails  would  have  fornictl  a  ciiaiii  sevei'al  feet 

in  loMgtl,,  ».  one  lm,„lr.(l 

of  tlieiu  measure  ei^hleeu 

ineiies.     With  tliese  whell 

beads    were    seven   pei-fo- 

rated    pearls    (U>U92)    of 

large    size,   amoug    them 

one  wliLoli  is  nearly  oiie- 

hulf  an  incli  in  iliatneter  ; 

aUo     several     hanilsomc 

l)eliljles(12090)ofqiiai-tz,    ' 

dialect  tony,    etc.,    anil  a. 

piece  of  lh(.>  stem  of  a  fos- 


sil e 


•id. 


^z — -«■"«. 


The 


last  of  the  houses      i""' '"""  «"""  •'' ''"'''  '"  "  """«  "iu.iii  ihe 
examined,  wliicli  was  also 

located  near  the  laige  iiionnd,  contained  the  graves  of  an  infant 
and  of  two  otiier  ehihlrcn.     In  the  grave  of  the  infant,  the  ouly 


llr.llhij  wltJllll  Kallliwui'k.     |. 


article  fuiind  was  mi  enittioii  |>ot  (12101),  leprcsoiitcil  by  figure  !)l. 
Tliti  scc'uiiil  gruvc  (;onliiiii(.'(1  a  ilisli  (1:^0110),  ami  llic>  biii:i1I  pot 


Put  teom  gruTC  of  it  clillil  In  a  lloiiae  within  Eartlivork.    }, 

(120il.'))  with  onijiinoiileil  oilftes,  sliowii  in  figure  flS.     Tlic  third 
grnvii  iviia  leiiiiirkuble  for  tbe  three  well-iiiiulc  niticks  of  potteiy 


Elaufe  williLii  EnrttlH-ovk.    ). 


wliiili  it  coiitiiiiieil.     lliosc  nre  reprosciiteil,  of  oiie-tmlf  tlieir  ili- 
aincter,  Ity  fijjiii'es  u3,  5i  and  Ho.     The  pot  shown  by  Dgurc  63,  is 


1  sy  III  111  el  lie  Ell  vt'ssol,  with  (Ieei>1j-  sciillopcd  edge  ami  with  n  pro- 

Fi«.  :<3. 


I>iKk"liiii>i'<l  lii'li  J'loiii  Stint:  uC  n  i'lit|,l  in  ;i  lIiiifOHilliiii  Enrtliwurk.    {. 

ji-utiiig  porliuii  uiiiier  eJidi  point  of  the  seallop.     Figure  54  is  a 


well  executed  ilesign  of  a  ditck-sliapeil  bowl,  while  figure  55  lei)- 
resents  a  water  jar  in  the  form  of  a  bear.  This  last  is  the  only 
article  of  pottery  obtained  within  the  enclosure  at  Greenwood  that 
was  not  of  the  ordinary  lihie  gray  color,  like  the  majority  of  tha 
pottciy  from  Tennessee,  Missouri,  etc.    The  surface  of  UiU  jar  is 


of  a  yellowish  color,  and  on  this  liad  been  painted  a  nninbor  of 
concoiitrii!  fifjiires,  which  were  perfettly  apparent  when  the  jar  wag 
first  removed  fioni  the  <i;ravc,  liut,  as  they  had  nut  \>een  burnt  in, 
they  scaled  otf  in  drying  and  are  now  only  faintly  indicated.  Tliis 
interesting  jar,  with  others  that  are  here  figured,  is  evidence  of  the 
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high  nttaiiunonta  of  this  ancient  people  in  the  ceramic  art,  and 
shows  the  (leveloi)inent  reacherl  in  native  art  by  people  who  worked 
in  copper,  carved  in  stone  and  shell,  moulded  in  clay,  wove 
fahrics  of  several  kinds,  cultivated  maize,  lived  in  walled,  or  forti- 
fied towns,  buried  their  dead  in  an  extende<l  posture,  generally  in 
stone  graves,  and  erected  the  large  mounds  of  the  Cumberland 
valle}',  from  which  they  are  now  known  as  the  Mound-buildei-s. 


OBSERVATIONS  OX  THE  CRAXrA  FROM  THE  STONE 

GRAVES  IN  TENNESSEE. 


IJy  Luciex  Carr. 

On  pa^c  224  of  this  Kcport  will  he  found  the  measiircMnoiits  of 
sixty-seven  crania  eolleeteil,  (luring  the  past  year,  by  Messrs. 
F.  W.  Putnam  and  Kdwin  Curliss,  in  the  course  of  a  series  of 
ex[)l()rations  undertaken  for  tiie  benefit  of  the  Peabody  Museum. 
These  crania  are  all  from  the  valley  of  the  Cumberland,  and,  with 
l)Ut  few  exceptions,  are  from  the  immediate  nei^hborhooil  of  the 
city  of  Nashville,  Tennessee.  Except  in  one  instance  (Museum 
No.  1 1,U1S),  the>' were  all  taken  from  stone  graves,  and  a  large 
majority  of  these  graves  were  found  in  mounds.  In  fact,  the 
mounds,  themselves,  were  composed  almost  entirely'  of  these 
giaves  arranged  in  layers,  from  three  to  five  deep ;  and  the  one 
skull, —  an  orthocephalic  —  mentioned  above,  which  seems  to  have 
been  an  exception  to  the  general  style  of  burial,  was  taken  from 
one  of  these  mounds,  where  it  was  found  Iviny:  between  two  such 
graves.  Of  these  mounds,  the  one  at  Greenwood  near  Lebanon, 
Tennessee,  formed  one  of  a  group  that  stood  within  an  earthen 
enclosure;  whilst  the  others,  marked  on  the  table  as  being  "near 
Nashville,"  were  situated  on  the  o[)en  plain  without  any  such 
surrounding  end)ankment  at  present  existing.  The  graves  are 
elsewhere  described  at  length,  by  Mr.  Putnam,  and  without  repeat- 
ing what  he  has  so  well  said,  we  may  be  pardoned  for  insisting 
upon  the  fact  that  there  was  nothing  in  the  manner  of  their  con- 
struction, in  the  condition  of  the  remains,  or  iii^the  character  ot 
the  veiy  peculiar  pottery  and  of  the  ornaments  and  implements  of 
stone,  bone,  and  shell  found  with  them  to  indicate  that  the  people 
who  died  and  were  buried  here  had  belonged  to  different  races,  or 
even  to  dilferent  tribes  of  the  same  race,  unless,  perchance,  the 
ditference  in  the  form  of  the  skulls  should  be  taken  as  evidence  of 
such  diversity.  Similar  graves  are  not  unfrequent  in  the  eastern 
section  of  the  State  and  the  adjoining  portions  of  Virginia,  and 
they  are  found,  usually  on  the  level  and  singly  or  in  groups  of 

(3C1) 
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tlirco  or  four,  in  rop:ions  as  far  apart  as  Kentucky  ^  and  Georgia, 
and  Missouri 2  and  New  Jersey  ;^  wliilst  in  point  of  time,  tliey  are 
said  to  have  been  in  use  in  southern  Illinois,  among  the  Kickapoo 
Indians,'*  within  the  memory  of  men  now  living,  or  but  recently 
dead.  They  have  also  been  found,  elsewhere,  in  mounds,*''  but 
never  it  is  believed  in  layers,  piled  one  on  top  of  the  other  and 
constituting  as  in  this  case  almost  the  entire  bulk  of  the  mound.*' 
Mr.  Lyon  did,  it  is  true,  in  the  course  of  his  explorations  in  Union 
County,  Kentucky,  open  mounds  that  contained  rows  of  dead 
bodies,  arranged  in  tiers,  but  they  were  not  buried  in  separate  stone 
graves.  In  only  one  or  two  instances  did  he  unearth  bodies  that 
''appeared  to  have  been  covered  by  slabs  of  the  stone  forming  the 
pavement  set  up  slanting  toward  the  body  witli  the  ends  of  opposite 
stones  resting  against  each  other,  thus  roollng  the  bod}-  in."  ^  This 
would  give  a  sort  of  triangular,  or  tent-like  shape  to  the  stone 
coflln,  instead  of  the  usual  rectangular,  or  box-like  form  common 
in  other  localities ;  but  aside  from  this  diHerence  in  construction, 
theje  is  nothing  to  suggest  the  idea  of  a  dilferent  race  of  people, 

»  Diiriii;;  the  miirsc  of  .sovei-nl  f*uiinner#i*  service  lii  tlie  fleM  n»  nrcha»olojrl!»t  to  the 
Kenlurky  (icnloj^ical  Survey.  I  have  rei»enlpUly  loiiml  MU'h  K>"ivr»,  either  bin^ly  or  in 
|rroli|>^•  of  (tirce  or  four,  in  KaM  Tennessee,  soiithweMern  Vir;2inia  and  in  the  (.ireea 
river  ili.-trict  oi"  Kentiirky.  xnnetinu'h  they  are  marked  by  8niall  eainis,  but  usually 
there  in  nothinfr  but  an  enclt^^ure  ofKniall  ^t<>net<.  set  on  eil>reand  projecting  but  slightly 
above  tlic  surface,  t«>  indicate  tlieir  i>re.»ence.  In  the  choice  of  tliese  burial  places 
theitf  d<Kv-i  not  seem  to  have  been  any  niethoil,  utiier  than  the  proximity  to  cttone, 
suitable  for  uku  in  buihllng  then).  I  have  found  thcni  at  all  levelr>,  from  the  bottom 
]aud»»  itf  the  river  valleys  to  the  t<»pr«  ot'  the  hill.**;  but  never  far  from  some  out^Titpping 
led^rc  of  roi'k  that  coubl  be  nned  in  their  con^ln)ctioll.  In  TowellV  Valley,  Virginia, 
c\ten<lin;;  almorit  iti*  entire  length,  there  in  eiu-h  a  ledge  of  outcrop]>ing  limestone,  on 
an<l  near  which  the^e  grave.-  are  (piile  common,  though  they  were  not  found  elne- 
where  in  the  valley.  There  are,  however,  in  that  region  numerous  <:avernK.  many  of 
which  contain  human  remains.  The  skulls  f<mnd  in  them  and  in  the  caves  of  Kentucky, 
as  is  elsewhere  noted,  do  not  differ  materially  from  tho.»e  taken  iVum  the  stone  graves. 

See  al.-c»  Smithscmian  Iteporl  fi»r  lJ*7(),  i>.  .'i7T. 

ajonei*'  Anli«inilie*'  of  the  St>ulhern  Indians,  pp.  '21.1,  et  $vq.    New  York,  187.1. 

*  Dr.  C.  (:.  Abbott,  of  Trentou,  writes  me  that  "  there  is  a  stone  grave  in  the  neigh- 
borhoinl  of  the  Delaware  water-gap,  which  is  de><'ribeil  in  a  guide  book  to  that  local- 
ity by  L.  >V.  Urodhead."  See,  also,  My.  K.  A.  ItarU'r,  (inotcd  iu  Popular  Science 
Monthly  for  Sept.,  1.H77.  p.  fi;W. 

4  l*rote»sor  Charles  Kau.  quoted  iu  Antitiuiiies  of  the  Suuthern  Indians,  p.  '220.  New 
York.  \i^T\, 

*  Smithsonian  Ileporl  for  1S70.  pp.  1178  and  402. 

*The  mounils  opened  by  Dr.  Ji>sepli  Jone:*,  with  re-idts  invelsely  similar  to  thopo 
obtained  in  the  course  of  these  exploratiouH.  w<>re  iu  this  immediate  locality  and  thus 
ennlb'm  the  statement.  For  a  most  interestuig  account  of  the  valuable  w«>rk  done  by 
Dr.  .lonc:^,  see  '*  Kxplorations  of  the  Aboriginal  Kemaius  of  Tcnuestiee."  published  by 
the  ."Smithsonian  Institution.  Washington  City,  1(<7U. 

'Smithsonian  Ueport  for  1870.  pp.  4U-2-i. 
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whilst  the  many  points  of  resemblance  notably  in  tlie  shape  and  size 
of  the  prevailing  form  of  cranium,  in  the  manner  in  which  the  dead 
were  buried  in  layers,  thon^ii  not  always,  or  even  generally  in  stone 
graves,  and,  last  but  not  least,  in  the  character  of  the  articles  found 
in  tliem,  leave  but  little  doubt  as  to  the  identity  of  the  people  who 
built  these  mounds  an<l  buried  in  these  graves.  As  to  whom  they 
were,  or  to  what  race  they  belonge<l,  history  and  tradition  are 
alike  silent ;  but  it  is  a  singular  coincidence,  to  say  the  least,  that 
the  city  of  Nashville,  the  centre  as  it  were  of  this  class  of  remains, 
stands  on  the  very  site  of  a  former  Shawnee  village**  and  that  this 
same  tribe  of  Indians,  or  their  congeners^  can  be  shown,  on  un- 
doubted historic  authority,  to  have  occu[)ie(l  each  one  of  the  above- 
mentioned  localities  in  the  course  of  their  erratic  and  checkered 
career.  I  am  not,  however,  prepared  to  assert  that  they  were  in 
the  habit  of  burying  their  dead  in  stone  graves,  or  even  in  mountis, 
though  such  customs  were  common  enough  among  their  neighbors.*® 

This  much  seems  necessary  by  way  of  thoioughly  understanding 
the  circumstances  under  which  this  exceedingly  valuable  collection 
was  made.  Turning  now  to  the  crania  and  grou[>ing  them  accord- 
ing to  their  most  obvious  characteristics,  it  will  be  found  that 

1st,  All  are  more  or  less  prognathic,  and 

2d,  That  there  are  twenty-nine  that  show  marks  of  "posterior 
flattening"  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  and  thirty-eight  that  are 
either  norniMl,  or  else  the  amount  of  distortion  in  them  is  so  very 
sliiiht  that  it  is  not  believed  it  will  materially  alfect  the  «j:eneral 
accuracy  of  the  measurements. 

Flattene<l  posteriorly,  the  term  generally  used  in  describing  this 
particular  class  of  skulls,  is  not  altogether  satisfactory,  for  the 
reason  that  it  seems  to  indicate  a  certain  sameness  in  the  distortion, 


"  Tlanr«cy.    History  (»f  Temipfpco.  ]».  79.    riiftrlcston,  1>T>3. 

»*  TIm<  Kickii|>o(»«.  whr»  occiipUMl  the  f'CflM)!!  ofKoulhern  UlinoW  in  "Whlrh  tlu'w  ;rrnvo8 
ai'i' toiiml.  nro  incluilcd  ani«>n;f  tlu?  Wer>U*rn  Lrn.'ipe,  under  whicli  head  the  Shawnees 
are  al^^o  jilart'd,    Ar(*hn><)I«>Kiii  Amor:  Vol.  II,  p.  00. 

i''>inro  thi^  article  was  in  typo,  I  have  had  an  oppoilunity  or  cxandnincr  a  ^kull 
found  on  M'nt  Shawntv  I^-land.  in  tlie  Dohiwarc  Riv*»r.  a  lew  inilen  above  the  Water  (lap, 
and  fi»rw;irdod  to  the  I'caho<ly  Museum  by  Dr.  Abbott  of  Trenton.  In  -hape  and  t-ize, 
and  even  in  the  manner  and  amount  of  the  ]M».«(terior  flattonin;;  to  which  it  had  been 
(•ubjecied,  there  is  absolutely  no  appreciable  difrerenc«>  between  it  and  many  or  Iho 
Kpec.inien«(  in  the  cnl!e<*tiiin,  now  under  rtm^ideralion.  At^  the  Shawnee  Indians  oeeu- 
pied  each  of  these  localities,  at  flifferent  time8.  in  the  course  of  their  wanderinirs,  and, 
80  far  as  we  know,  no  other  one  uAliou  over  did.  why  may  not  tlii'«  1n>  reKanled  as  an 
impoilant  link  in  the  chain  of  evidence  that  points  to  this  unfortunate  people  as  the 
Moundbuilders  of  the  Cumberland  Valley  ? 
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or  flalteninor,  as  well  in  kind  as  in  decree,  and  to  imply  that  the 
pressnrc  nofessary  to  produco  it  had  boon  designedly  applied, 
when,  in  point  of  laet,  it  is  probable  that  notiiing  was  fartiier  from 
the  tnith.  Slill  it  is  aeeepted  for  the  want  of  a  belter  term,  thongh 
it  inijrht,  perhaps,  be  more  aecnrate  to  say  of  tiiis  form  of  oraninm, 
that  the  distortion  was  tiie  resnlt  of  pressure  undesijjnedly  applied. 
This  may  seem  to  be  rather  a  sweepintj;  assertion,  but  it  is  believed 
to  be  jnstilied  by  a  study  of  this  eolleetit)n  and  a  comparison  of 
the  different  specimens  with  those  from  Peru  that  show  marks  of 
l)osterior  flatteninj^.  So  similar  are  the  effects  of  this  process 
fonnil  to  be,  that  but  for  the  dilference  in  capacity,  amounting  to 
llic.r.ii  jjj  fj^vQ|.  of  iinj  Tennessee  crania,  and  the  accidents  of  dis- 
coloration, etc.,  resulting  from  the  circumstances  of  burial,  a  selec- 
tion might  be  made  from  the  posteriorly  flattened  crania  of  these 
wulely  separated  localities,  that  would  be  absolutely  indistin- 
guishable. Willi  but  slight  alteralions,  the  language  applied  to 
one  miji:ht  be  safelv  used  in  describing  Ihe  other.  Undoubtediv, 
if  only  the  more  aggravated  cases  of  distortion  be  considered  — 
those  for  instance  in  which  the  occipital  and  parietal  bones  have 
been  flattene<l  into  one  plane  and  thai  plane  pushed  far  forward  of 
a  vertical  line,  as  in  Museum,  No.  12,71)1), —  no  craniologist  would 
feel  justified  in  <lescribing  it  as  the  result  of  accident,  or  the  effect 
of  force  undesignedly  applied.  But  if,  on  the  contrary,  we  begin 
at  the  other  extreme  —  at  those  cases  in  which  the  distortion,  at 
best  but  very  slight,  is  oidy  reveale<l  by  the  development  more  or 
less  une^iual  of  one  or  the  other  of  the  parietals,  or  perhaps  by  u 
slight  flatlening  of  the  occiput  just  above  Ihe  protuberance  —  and 
carefully  note  the  intermediate  sle[)s  by  which  one  form  insensibly 
merges  into  the  other,  it  will  be  found  im[)ossible  to  draw  other 
than  an  arbitrarv  Hue  of  demarcation  between  them.  The  same 
causes  that  produced  one  must  have  produced  the  other ;  and  if,  as 
is  generally  admitted,  the  less  distorted  forms  may  have  been 
caused  by  the  manner  in  which  the  child  was  strap[)ed  to  the  cradle 
board,'-  or  even  by  the  habit  of  *' laying  the  child  to  sleep  from 
earliest  infancy  on   its  side  with  a  persistent  adherence  to  one 

>*Tho  nvcni^e  rapiu'Uy  of  flftysix  crania  from  Peru,  is  liJO'*' =75  u.  inches. 
Fourth  Annual  Report  reabiMly  Mu><einn,  ]>.  18. 

>3  Morton.  Cninia  Ainerirana.  p.  1 !.'».  T.omlon  and  Philailelphin,  18'10.  Dr.  Thurnam 
In  Memoir!}  read  before  the  Anthrupologleal  So4'iety  of  London.  Vol.  I,  p.  l.')?.  etc., 
etc. 
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si(U»,"  '^  there  does  not  seem  to  ho  iiuy  good  and  suflk-ient  reason  wby 
in  tliose  oases  in  wliich  the  distortion  is  greater,  the  same  causes, 
operating  for  a  longer  period,  may  not  have  produced  the  same 
results.  It  is,  after  all,  but  a  question  of  time  antl  the  amount  of 
force  exerted,  and  any  attempt  to  fix  a  [)oint  beyond  which  it  can 
be  affirmed  that  this  pressure  was  applied  for  the  deliberate  purpose 
of  producing  a  certain  form  of  distortion,  must  be  arbitrary. 

Ijearing  upon  this  point,  though  the  evidence  is  negative  and  not 
entitled  to  nuich  weight,  is  the  fact  that  in  all  this  class  of  skulls 
the  different  forms  of  distortion  seem  to  have  been  produced  at 
jandom.  There  is  no  effort  to  attain  any  particular  form,  as  it  is 
fair  to  assume  there  would  have  been,  if  any  such  had  been  recog- 
nized as  a  type  of  beauty,  or  mark  of  honor.  Nowhere  is  there 
any  apparent  unity  of  design,  any  evident  application  of  force  for 
a  specific  purpose  ;  but  on  the  contrary,  we  find  just  such  a  confu- 
sion of  forms  as  might  be  expected  to  result  from  the  hap  hazard 
practice  of  strapping  babies  to  a  cradle-board.  In  some  of  tiie 
skulls,  all  the  bones  of  the  posterior  portion  of  the  head  are  more 
or  less  flattened  ;  in  others,  it  may  be  one  or  both  of  the  parietals 
with,  perhaps,  the  upper  portion  of  the  occiput ;  whilst  again  in 
others,  the  right,  or  left  half  of  the  occipital  with  the  adjoining 
part  of  the  parietal  seems  to  have  been  forced  forward,  thus 
giving  to  the  skull,  when  seen  from  above,  a  decidedly  lop-sided 
a[)pearance.  Amid  such  confusion,  it  is  impossible  to  eftect  any 
classification  save  upon  the  very  indefinite,  general  basis  of  ''pos- 
terior flattening.*'  This  may  mean  very  much,  or  it  may  be  found 
to  signify  very  little  ;  but  in  either  event  it  is  to  be  regarded  as  ac- 
cidental an<l  cannot  be  acce[)ted  as  a  race  or  tribal  characteristic. 
Certainlv  it  was  not  so  considered  bv  the  earlv  chroniclers,  since 
nowhere,  so  far  as  the  writer  knows,  is  there  any  eviilence  that 
it  was  ever,  intentionally,  practised  by  any  of  our  American  In- 
dians. Jf  it  ha<l  ever  obtained  to  any  extent  among  them,  it  is 
hardly  possible  that  it  would  have  escaped  all  mention  on  the  part 
of  writers  who  have  left  us  any  quantity  of  evi<lence  as  to  the 
intentional  de[)ression  of  the  frontal  and  the  means  taken  to  bring 

"  W'iNon.  I»n"ln>tinir  Man.  Vol.  II,  p.  2*20.  Lmnloti,  l!»7«.  "  SomeUmc.s  the  flaUcn- 
in-.?  ini-linrs  to  lln*  ri-rht.  Foiiu'riiiu;>  to  the  Wd  nidc;  — a  (hflVrnMH'c,  |>(>rh.'i)ts,  due  to  the 
cii^toiii  of  ihf  iiioMuM-  U"  to  ^ll(*klinK  (he  chilil  lit  the  leH  or  i'ij;ht  liiv;i.'-t."  Dr.  Thurnain, 
Meiiioir»  oi  llie  Anlhropoiofrical  .Society  *>{'  London,  Vol.  I,  p.  l."»7.  *'  I  have  ob.»crve«l  the 
I'tTiict-^  of  ])rc.->-iirf  ill  flatleniii;;  llio  oci-iput,  in  white  infant.-,  \vlii>,  during  protracted 
iilneii>,  liavel.iin  lung  in  one  puoiliun.'*   Jolc-,  Aboil^lnul  Ueniuina  uf  Tcniieaiiee,  p.  1x7. 
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il  n]>ont.  Wc  have  accounts,  it  is  true,  any  nnnibor  of  tbem,  of 
the  application  of  pressure  to  both  the  frontal  (nul  occipital,  at 
one  and  the  same  time,  and  it  is  possible  that  a  moderate  amount 
of  pressure  applied  anteriorly,  as  was  the  case  among  the  Choctaws, 
might  agjijravate  the  parieto-occipital  distortion  ;  but  nowhere  do 
we  lind  any  account  of  the  application  of  force  to  the  back  of  the 
liead  alone,  for  the  purpose  of  moulding  that  particular  portion  of 
the  head  into  some  desired  form. 

For  these  reasons  il  is  believed  that  this  custom  of  flatteninix  the 
head  posteriorly,  whether  foun<l  in  IVru,  FLurope,  or  the  Mississippi 
valley,  is  simply  accidental, —  the  result  of  pressure  undesigneiliy 
applied, —  and  can  only  be  regarded  as  evidence  of  the  extrusive 
use  of  the  cradle-board,  but  as  furnishing  no  proof,  beyond  this, 
of  the  anti(juity  or  identity  of  the  people  among  whom  it  is  found 
to  have  existed. 

Whilst  upon  this  point,  it  may,  perhaps,  be  as  well  to  state  that 
there  is  not  in  this  entire  collection  a  single  skull  showing  indis- 
putable evidence  of  an  attenii>t  to  dei)ress  the  frontal,  or  to  flatten 
the  head  cniteriorhj.  Two,  and  only  two  of  them,  exhibit  the  least 
trace  of  this  process,  and  in  them  it  is  so  exceedingly  faint  as  to 
require  some  aid  from  the  imagination  in  onU^r  thorougly  to  believe 
that  the  attempt  was  ever  made.  In  all  the  others,  the  foreheads 
though  somewhat  retreating  and  in  many  instances  far  from  sym- 
metrical, are  more  or  less  rounded  or  arched,  ami  apparently  never 
felt  the  pressure  of  a  sand  bag,***  or  any  other  method  of  depres- 
sion.'^ This  fact  would  seem  to  exclude  from  the  list  of  possible 
builders  of  these  stone  graves,  the  Natchez,'**  Chickasaws,^*' 
Choctaws'^  and  any  and  ail  other  tribes  in  which  the  custom  of 
intentionally  depressing  the  frontal  can  be  shown  to  have  prevailed. 
Granting  that  either  of  these  tribes  buried  here,  and  it  does  not 
seem  within  the  bounds  of  probability  that  a  collection  of  this  size 
could  have  been  gathered  together  without  containing  a  percentage 
of  skulls  showing  the  particular  form  of  distortion  which  they  are 
known  to  have  practised.  That  there  might  be  no  chance  of 
mistake,  careful  comparison  has  been  made  with  crania  from  Teru, 

>^  AfJalr,  History  of  tlic  American  Indian!*.  )>.  *284.    L<>n<l<»n,  1775. 
"'■Dii  rratz,  Ili-tory  of  Louisiana.  Vol.  II,  p.  IG'i.    London,  17(;'t. 
^'■•IIImum y  of  LouiMiana,  I.  c. 

"Mrinoir  of  the  Sicur  de  Tonty.  Frencira  IliJi'torical  Collections  of  Louisiana,  Part 
I,  p.  no. 

»  Adair,  Hist.  Amer.  Indiuns,  p.  2SI.    Bartram*a  Travels,  p.  .'»17.    rhiladelpliia,  17UI. 
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the  Northwest  Coast  and  the  Ohio  valley,  in  which  this  tlc^pression 
of  the  frontal  is  marked,  and  it  is  not  believed  that  the  two  forms 
can  ever  be  confonnded.  It  is,  indeed,  true  that  the  method  by 
whicii  this  particular  form  of  distortion  is  brought  about,  and 
which  we  find  described  in  Adair^^  l)u  Tratz,^'  and  others  of  the 
early  writers,  does  also,  sometimes,  cause  a  flattening  of  the  poste- 
rior portion  of  the  head  similar  to  that  found  in  the  skulls  taken 
from  the  stone  graves,  but  it  also  causes  a  flat  retreating  forehead, 
and  a  levelling  or  depression  of  the  parietals  along  the  line  of  the 
sagittal  suture,  that  differs  as  widely  as  possible  from  the  rounded 
forehead  and  the  high,  arched  crest  of  the  other.  In  a  word,  the 
two  forms  are  separated  by  the  whole  extent  of  the  impassable 
gulf  that  exists  between  the  accidental  cr>mpression  or  forcing 
forward  of  some  portion  of  the  posterior  part  of  the  head  an<l  that 
Intentional  d<?pression,  or  forcing  backward  of  the  frontal,  which 
results  from  the  application  of  force  exerted  deliberately  and  for 
the  attainment  of  a  specific  purpose.  But  it  is  unnecessary  to 
pursue  this  branch  of  the  subject  farther,  especially  as  there  is  no 
intention  of  entering  into  a  discussion  of  the  question,  who  con- 
structed these  graves?  The  theme  is  tempting,  and  at  some 
future  time  it  may  occup}'  our  attention,  but  for  the  present  it  must 
suffice  to  protest,  however  feebly,  against  the  fallacious  style  of 
investigation  that  is  wont  to  assume  the  identity  of  race  from  the 
accidents  of  a  custom. 

Keturning  from  this  lonjj  digression  and  dividinjo:  the  crania 
according  to  the  features  that  ilistinguisli  the  sexes,  we  find 
among  the  thirty  that  are  sutliciently  perfect  for  us  to  take  their 
cai)acity,  that  there  are  seventeen  which  are  probably  those  of 
females  and  thirteen,  of  males.  All  are  adults  with  perhaps  one 
exception,  and  that  one,  to  judge  from  the  <lentition,  may  be  any- 
where from  fifteen  to  twentv  vears  of  a<je.  The  mean  capacity  of 
the  seventeen  females  is  l^oO*'^',  of  the  thirteen  males,  1 45t>,  leav- 
ing a  balance  of  •JOt*'"'-  in  favor  of  the  latter.  The  mean  capacity 
of  the  whole  is  l.*Ul,  which  is  less  than  that  of  the  American 
Indian,  i:J7G''*=-,  but  greater  than  the  Peruvian,  which  is  only 
l-ir)U'''^-,  and  agrees  closely  with  the  average  of  the  collection,  made 
bv  Dr.  Jones,  in  this  same  neighborhood.  These  differences  and 
resemblances,  however,  can  be  best  seen  when  the  measurements 

"I.e.    11.284. 

"I.e.    Vol.  JI,  p.  102. 
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aro  arrnngod  in  talmlar  form,  and  for  tins  reason  we  have  brought 
them  together  in  Tjihle  I,  athiing  other  measurements  that  arc  of 
intereist,  and  inchiding  crania  from  otlier  localities. 

TABLK    I. —  MEAN    MEASL'RKMEXTS    OF    CUAXIA.-^ 
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In  the  above  tftble  ami  thus  far  in  our  study  of  the  collection, 
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tlie  cai)acit3'',  etc.,  but  it  fuils  to  give  us  anything  like  a  correct 
idea  ot*  those  measurements  that  vary  witli  the  amount  of  distor- 
tion,  or  of  tlie  dilf'erences  between  the  groups  of  skulls  that  go  to 
form  eacli  one  of  tlie  above  averages.  For  instance?,  in  group  No.  1 
of  the  above  tablr,  we  have  the  mean  breadth  of  the  Tennessee  crania 
given  as  141""".,  and  the  index  of  breadth  as  .8.')2,  or  .852  of  the 
length,  assuming  that  to  be  a  thousand.  This  brings  the  entire 
colli'ction  within  the  class  of  brachy<*ephalic,*-^'*  or  short  heads,  and 
is  uiHjuestionabl}'  accurate  so  far  as  it  goes.  It  belongs,  however, 
to  that  class  of  half  truths  that  are  sometimes  as  pernicious 
as  error  itself,  insomucrh  as  it  omits  all  mention  of  the  fact  that 
there  is  a  large  percentage  of  these  skulls,  which  nnist  be  ranked 
as  among  the  long  or  the  oval  heads,  or  in  scientific  nomenclature, 
among  the  dolichorephali  or  the  orthocephali.  These  groups  are 
separate  and  distinct,  and  should  be  kept  so  in  any  comparison 
that  aims  at  accuracy,  otherwise  the  cephalic  index  becomes  a 
variable^  quantity,  and  the  classification  of  the  same  skulls  will 
vibrate  from  short  to  long,  acconlingly  as  one  or  the  other  form 
may  be  made  to  preponderate.  To  obviate  this  dilliculty  as  far  as 
possible,  it  is  propose<l  to  divide  these  crania  into  the  three  groups 
according  to  their  relative  proportions  of  breadth  an<l  length. 
Apparently  this  is  a  very  simple  process,  an<l  if  all  the  skulls  were 
perleetly  normal  and  synnnelrical  it  would  give  us  results  that  are 
absolutely  accurate.  Ibil  the  reverse  of  this  is  the  case  with  the 
collection  now  before  us,  an<l  conse({uently  we  are  met,  at  the  ver}' 
outset  of  our  classification,  with  the  startling  fact  that  in  a  collec- 
tion that  contains  a  percentage  of  distorted  skulls,  absolute  accu- 
racy is  unattainable,  for  the  reason  that  there  is  no  method  by 
which  the  extent  of  such  distortion  can  be  measured.  It  will  not 
do  to  trust  to  the  eye  alone,  becaiise  due  allowance  cannot  alwa^'s 
be  made  for  what  may  be  termed  the  personal  eipiation  of  the 
person  making  the  measurements.  In  taking  the  cubic  contents 
of  a  skull,  this  can  be  e«pialized  by  giving  the  average  of  a  series 
of  measurements ;  but  should  it  be(u)me  neci»ssary,  at  any  time,  to 
pronounce  upon  the  amount  of  distortioii  in  any  particular  skull, 

-«T!io  il.i-siflrntion.  onuttiii;r  Uie  mbdivisions.  is  Wxut  :nlo]>tiMl  l»y  Dr.  Thurnam 
rrdfi-^sor^  lliixicy.  DuMkin*  and  otlior  Kii>;li>ti  iiutlioritie>,  and  iiitiy  bcfDiiiKl  lu  **Ca\e 
IIiiiUinK,"  by  \y.  Uityil  DaukiiiK.  p.  l*.Ki.     Lniwlon.  IS7I. 

I.    "  Diilu-lioccpliali,  or  Idii^t  i»kiill8  Willi  «".0|»halli'  intlox  sit  or  bolow  .73. 
II.    Oithorcitbali,  or  oval  ^kulls  witli  <-(']iliali(-  indox  tVoin  .71  (o  .71). 
111.    nr;iC'hyrei»huli,  or  broad  bkiills  wiUi  cuiihalic  index  at  or  above  .8U.'' 
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in  order  to  effect  a  classification  according  to  that  standard,  the 
eye  cannot  always  be  trusted  as  a  sure  and  safe  guide.  The 
want  of  synunetry  in  crania  is  so  very  general,  and  in  many  of 
those  that  have  been  flattened  iwsteriorly  the  extent  of  tlie  distor- 
tion, even  when  it  is  admitted  to  be  present,  is  so  exceedingly 
small,  that  probubh-  no  two  craniologists  would  agree  in  their 
ju<lgnient  as  to  a  number  of  skulls.  Irlven  the  same  person  might, 
not  unlikely,  find  it  diflicult  to  reconcile  the  decisions  of  one  day 
with  those  of  another.  The  callipers,  it  is  true,  can  be.  trusted 
to  give  us  the  precise  present  status  of  any  skull,  i.  e.,  whether 
dolichocephalic,  brachycephalic,  or  belonging  to  sonie  one  of 
the  intermediate  subdivisions;  but  it  is  powerless  to  estimate  the 
extent  of  the  compression,  often  very  slight,  by  which  the  rela- 
tive proportions  of  any  given  skull  may  have  been  so  chnnged  as 
to  transfer  it  to  a  class  to  which  it  <lid  not  originally,  rightfully 
belong.  That  this  is  an  incident  of  frequent  occurrence  will  not 
be  denied  by  any  one  who  has  ever  had  occasion  to  note  the  imper- 
ceptible stages  by  which  these  different  forms  of  skull  grade  into 
each  other.  But  small  as  the  amount  of  this  distortion  in  each 
case  may  be,  and  however  slight  its  effect  on  the  general  average, 
yet,  as  it  always  acts  in  one  direction  and  its  force  is  cumulative, 
a  moment's  reflection  will  show  that  it  may  become  a  prolific  source 
of  error.  Thus,  whilst  a  very  slight  amount  of  posterior  flattening 
may  sometimes  sufHce  to  transform  a  dolichocephalic  skull  into  an 
orthocephalic,  or  an  orthocephalic  one  into  a  brachycephalic,  yet 
by  no  possibility  <;a«  it  ever  reverse  the  ])rocess  and  transform  a 
brachycephalic  skull  into  a  dolichocephalic,  or  even  into  an  ortho- 
cephalic of  high  grade.  The  teiuleiicy  is  always  in  one  and  the 
same  direction,  and  its  effect  is  ever  to  increase  the  number  of 
short,  or  of  oval  heads  at  the  expense  of  those  that  are  longer. 

Recognizing  these  difficulties  in  the  way  of  attaining  accuracy 
in  classification,  and  at  the  same  time  feeling  the  nc»cessity  of 
eliminating  certain  exaggerated  cases  of  <listortion  from  the  calcu- 
lations, it  has  been  thought  desirable,  as  a  temporary  expedient,  to 
establish  a  purely  arbitrary  fourth  class  or  flattiMied  skulls,  to  which 
is  relegated  all  those  having  an  index  of  .IK)0  and  over.  There 
miiy  l>e  and  probably  are,  perfectly  normal  skulls  with  an  index 
e(]ualling  this,  but  in  all  such  cases,  it  has  been  the  aim  to  keep 
them  apart,  and  to  confine  this  class  of  flattened  skulls  to  those  in 
which  the  judgment  of  the  eye  and  the  verdict  of  the  caliiwrs  are 
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found  to  be  in  aooonl.  It  must  not,  however,  be  inferred,  that 
tliis  j^roup  inchnles  all  the  most  ai^j^riivated  oases  of  distortion,  or 
that  all  the  crania  in  the  other  classes  are  entirely  free  from  such 
malformation.  Take  for  instance  a  brachyeephalic  skull  with 
a  hiji^h  index,say  .8^0,  and  having  fixed  the  point  of  distortion  at 
.900,  it  will  evidently  r»(juire  a  much  less  amount  of  posterior 
flattening  to  bridge  over  this  interval  than  to  carry  an  orthocephalic 
skull  with  low  index  up  to  the  limit  of  brachycephalism,  or  say 
from  .T.'ji)  to  .800.  This  is  evident  in  theory,  and  though  in 
practice  it  is  perhaps  ditlicult  or  impossible  to  verify  it,  as  there 
are  no  known  methods  of  measuring  the  extent  of  the  flattening, 
still,  as  a  fact,  there  are  crania  in  the  orthocephalic  and  brachy- 
eephalic groups,  in  which  the  deformity,  measured  by  the  eye, 
seems  as  great,  though  not  always  displayed  in  the  same  direction, 
as  is  to  be  found  in  the  average  of  the  flattened  skulls.  Neither 
must  it  be  sui>posed  that  all  the  crania  in  the  other  classes  arc 
free  from  marks  of  posterior  flattening.  Probably  not  a  third 
of  the  whole  collection  can  be  said  to  be  perfectly  normal,  and 
certainly  not  the  half,  even  of  that  number,  would  be  pronounced 
synnnetrical.  Still,  in  the  case  of  those  classed  as  dolichocephali 
and  orthocephali,  the  extent  of  the  flattening  is  exceedingly  small 
and  as  it  is  usually  above,  or  on  one  side  of  the  occipital  protu- 
berance, through  which  an<l  the  glabella  our  measurement  of  length 
is  taken,  it  is  not  believed  that  it  will  materially  allect  the  accu- 
racy of  the  result.  Among  the  brachycephali,  such  immunity  is 
not  claimed.  Some  of  them  are  undoubteiUy  normal  or  but  very 
little  flattened,  whilst  others  exhibit  marks  of  distortion  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent.  It  is  even  probable  that  some  skulls  naCu- 
rally  orthocephalic  may  have  been  transferred  to  this  class  by 
this  process.  lie  this  as  it  may,  it  is  believed  that  the  subdivision 
of  this  group  by  limiting  the  range  of  distortion,  has  narrowed 
the  chances  of  error,  and  that  the  measurements  are  a  close 
approximation  to  the  truth.  Still,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  must  be 
admitted  that  the  process  of  flattening  the  skull  posteriorly  does 
shorten  and  broaden  the  head,  and,  consequently,  it  may  have 
raised  the  cephalic  index  of  this  group  though  not,  it  is  believed, 
to  any  very  iJfreat  extent.  As  to  the  fourth  class  or  flattened 
skulls,  distortion,  among  them,  ''goes  without  the  saying."  It 
must  not  be  forgotten,  however,  that  this  subdivision  is  purely  ar- 
bitrary and  is  introduced  merely  for  the  purpose  of  elucidating 
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some  points  that  will  arise  hereafter.  If  it  be  considered  ohjec- 
iionable,  the  last  group.  No.  4,  of  flattened  skulls  may  be  lefb 
out  of  our  eaieulatioiis  altogether.  The  effect  of  this  will  be, 
simply,  to  tone  down  the  contrasts  of  the  brachycephali  (No.  3) 
with  the  other  classes  of  skulls  (Nos.  1  and  2),  and  thus  strengthen 
any  conchisions  that  may  be  based  on  such  contrasts. 


Table  II. — Mean  Measurements  of  G7  Cuania 
FROM  Stone  Graves  in  Tennessee. 
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An  examination  of  the  above  table  will  show  that  there  are  in 
this  collection  live  (/>)  dolichocephalic,  eighteen  (18)  orthocephalic, 
twenty-nine  (2'J)  brachy cephalic  and  fifleen  (15)  that  we  have 
classed  as  flattened  skulls.  They  range  from  a  cephalic  in<lex  of 
.71G  among  the  dolichocephali  to  .8.')(J  among  the  brachycephali, 
or  accepting  the*  classification  of  the  English  authorities,  from  the 
8ul>dolichocephalic  to  a  higii  grade  of  brachycephalism.  Names, 
however,  are  of  but  little  import ;  the  one,  central  fact  is  to  !»e 
found  in  the  presence,  in  these  graves,  of  skulls  which,  after  exclud- 
ing those  tabulated  as  distorted  or  much  flattened,  are  shown  by 
their  inea.surements  to  belong  to  the  two  extremes  of  classification, 
and  which  cannot  be  brought  into  the  same  group  without  doing 
violence  to  all  i<leas  of  craniology.  If  the  terms  dolichocephalisra 
and  brachycephali.sm  mean  anything,  then  those  two  forms  of 
skulls  are  found  here,  and  there  is  no  method  of  measurement 
suificiently  elastic  to  include  them  both  under  one  head.  This  fact 
is  by  no  means  new  or  novel,  though  it  has  not  been  many  years 
since  Dr.  Morton  and  anthropologists  of  his  school  stoutl}'  main- 
tained the  uniform  brachy  cephalic  type  of  crania  among  all  the 
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Aiiiorican  a))origines  excopt  the  Esqiiiiiuiiix.  Of  late  j'cars,  how- 
ever, the  eoiitrarv  opinion,  so  ably  advocated  by  Dr.  D.  Wilson, 
has  been  stea<lily  gaininj^  ground,  and  to  day  there  is  bnt  little 
hazard  in  saying  that  it  is  generally  received,  lint  the  evidenee, 
furnished  by  a  study  of  this  collection,  seems  to  lead  still  farther, 
and  we  are  required  not  only  to  admit  the  existence  of  different 
forms  of  skulls,  as  there  well  might  be  in  different  tribes,  but  also 
to  conclude  that  they  are  to  be  found  among  the  same  people,  or 
people  living  untler  the  same  tribal  organization,  much  after  the 
fashion  in  which  they  are,  to  day,  known  to  exist  among  the  com- 
posite peoples  of  our  great  commercial  cities.  This  is  hardly  in 
accord  with  the  opinions  generally  held  as  to  the  purity  of  race,  in 
prehistoric  times, •^'»  but  it  seems  impossible  to  avoi<l  the  conclusion, 
if  it  be  admitted  that  the  fact  that  these  skulls  were  found  buried 
together  indiscriminately,  in  the  same  style  or  set  of  graves,  in  the 
same  mound,  and  so  far  as  we  can  judge,  at  or  near  the  same  time, 
is  any  proof  that  they  belonged  to  people  of  the  same  tribe  and  race. 
In  the  case  of  Museum  No.  11,800,  the  evidence  is  even  stronger, 
as  in  this  instance  a  normal  dolichocephalic  skull  and  a  brachy- 
eephalic  one,  slightly  llattcned  posteriorly,  were  found  buried 
in  the  same  stone  grave,  in  a  mound,  and  under  circumstances 
that  make  it  impossible  that  the  interments  could  have  l>een  made 
at  dilferent  times.  This  mode  of  burial  could  hardly  have  taken 
place  except  among  members  of  the  same  family  or  tjons,  or  at  least 
members  of  the  same  tribal  organization,  and  the  argument  as  to 
the  probable  identity  of  race  is  certainly  of  equal  weight. 

It  is,  of  course,  possible  that  the  skulls  which  are  found  to 
ditfcr  so  widely  from  the  prevailing  type,  may  have  belonged  to 
members  of  different  tribes.  The  custom,  almost  universal  among 
the  American  Indians,  of  absorbing  the  remnants  of  conquered 
tribes,**'  would  account  for  nuich  of  this  diversity,  and  as  they 
lived  in  a  constant  state  of  warfare,'^  their  opportunities  in  this 

^*'*Tlii.s"  (vnriation  of  t»kull  form)  *'ia  due  to  onr  very  abnormnl  conditionB  of  life, 
aiicl  to  t)iL'  iiiixtuiv  of  iliirorent  nircH  hrou^slit  about  by  the  iiceUs  of  eoninierce,  ut  in 
Manclier^ler  ami  Vienna,  a^  is  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Urailley. 

In  prehistin-ic  tinier<  neither  of  the^i*  caurfei*  of  vnriation  matlo  theinselvef*  8erion8]j 
felt.  There  \va8  liltlu  if  any  iK>at'efu]  inoveuient  of  rnceH.  but  war  wan  tlic  nonnal  ecu- 
(lit ion.  and  .'^oeiely  wni^  not  r<iifli('iently  uilvanced  to  remove  man  from  tlie  influene«  of 
hU  natural  environment."    W.  Uoyd  ])awkint>.  Cave  Hunting,  p.  ISK).    London,  1874. 

"■'''  I>u  I'rat/.  Ili.-tory  of  Louisiana.    Vol.  II.  p.  157.    Areh.  Amcr.,  Vol,  II.  p.  lO. 

2*  "We  e.unnot  live  without  war.  Shouhl  wc  make  peaee  with  the  Tui?carornJ«,  we 
must  immciiiiitely  look  out  for  some  other,  with  whom  we  can  be  engaged  In  our  beloved 
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line  must  have  been  magnificent.  If  to  this  be  added  the  fre- 
quency of  adoption^  and  intermarriage,^  a  strong  case  is  made 
out  in  favor  of  this  exphmation.  But  admitting  all  that  can  be 
said  in  its  favor,  and  it  may  still  be  doubted  whether  these  factors 
are  of  sufficient  importance  to  produce  tlie  immense  results  here 
seen.  Out  of  a  total  of  sixty-seven  crania  which,  taken  as  a 
whole,  belong  distinctly  to  the  brachycephalic  type,  tliere  are 
tw en t}'- three,  or  over  thirty-three  per  cent,  that  cannot  be  consid- 
ered as  coming  within  that  group.  This  is  a  large  percentage, 
and  it  may  well  be  questioned  whether  it  is  not  too  great  to  have 
been  produced  save  by  causes  that  nuist  have  been  at  work 
through  a  long  series  of  years,  or  upon  an  exceptionally  large 
scale.  Upon  this  point,  however,  speculation  is  idle.  Craniolo- 
gists  may  well  differ  as  to  how  this  state  of  affairs  was  brought 
about,  but  as  to  the  main  fact. —  the  existence  of  different  forms 
of  skulls,  even  among  people  living  under  the  same  tribal  organi- 
zation—  there  cannot  be  two  opinions,  in  view  of  the  rapid  accu- 
mulation of  evidence  within  the  past  few  years. 

But  whilst  this  classification  of  crania  acconling  to  the  cephalic 
index  gives  us  the  relative  measurement  of  breadth  and  length, 
and  of  course  varies  as  either  member  of  the  proportion  is  increased 
or  diminished,  it  does  not  furnish  the  actual  breadth  or  height  of 
any  skull,  or  even  the  mean  of  the  whole.  To  ascertain  these  we 
must  again  go  to  the  tables,  and  referring  to  the  measurements  as 
given  above,  we  find  that  the  breadth  ranges  from  a  mean  of 
132'"'".  among  the  dolichocephali,  to  152  among  those  that  are 
distorted,  or  in  class  4.  As  has  been  said  before,  the  crania  in 
Nos.  1,  2  and  3,  show  but  little  if  any  marks  of  distortion,  and 
consequently  the  measurements  there  given  may  be  accepted  as 
a  close  approximation  to  accuracy.  In  No.  4,  however,  or  among 
the  flattened  crania,  this  state  of  afiairs  no  longer  exists,  and 
whilst  the  figures  there  do  not  give  us  any  idea  of  the  original  form 
of  these  skulls,  yet  they  do  accurately  indicate  the  present  meas- 
urements, and,  by  comparison,  may  help  us  to  form  some  concep- 
tion of  the  effects  of  this  method  of  distortion.     That  it  increases 

occupation."  Reply  of  the  Clierokces  to  an  offer  to  bring  nbout  a  pacification  between 
them  ami  tlic  TuHcarornH.  Kamsey,  Ilictory  of  Tennesaee,  p.  83.  C'lmricbton,  1853. 
ArchxoloKia  Amor.,  \\t\.  IV,  p.  lO.    Schoolcraft.  Vol.  IL  p.  84,  etc.,  etc. 

>"*Cnptlve8  taken  in  war  were  either  put  to  deatli,  or  adopted  into  some  gens. 
Women  and  cliiiilren  taken  prtttonoiB  usually  experienced  clemency  in  this  form." 
Morgan,  Ancient  S«)rlety,  p.  80.    New  York.  1877. 

s*  Tecum!«eh  was  the  son  of  a  Shawnee  father,  and  Creek  mother.  SchooIcraA, 
Indian  Tribes  of  the  United  SUtes.    Vol.  V,  p.  45. 
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the  width  of  the  skull  can  be  seen  at  a  glance.  Compared  with 
the  bracliycephali,  the  chiss  that  is  nearest  to  them  in  shape  and 
size,  the  mean  ])readth  of  tiie  crania  in  this  p-oiip  is  (11)  eleven'"'", 
greater,  and  these  lij^nres  may  be  considered  as  representing 
ron«;:lily  the  measure  of  tlie  distortion  of  these  skulls  in  this  par- 
ticular direction.  Among  tiiemsclves,  the  variation  is  great, 
though  diminished  by  tiic  limitati<m8  arbitrarily  tixed  on  the  class 
as  a  whole.  It  extends  from  140'"'".  to  IGU,  and  the  cephalic  index 
ranges  from  .1)00  to  1.019,  though  the  broadest  skull  is  not  always 
the  one  having  the  highest  index. 

In  this  collection  there  are  two  that  are  broader  than  they  are 
long,  or  with  an  index  of  over  a  thousnnd.  A  third,  with  an  index 
even  greater  than  either  of  these,  amounting  to  1233.  has  been 
omitted  from  our  calculation,  as,  after  a  careful  examination,  it 
was  thought  that  possibly  the  length  might  have  been  shortened 
by  2^^f  mortem,  compression.  On  this  point,  it  is  proper  to  state 
that  the  utmost  care  has  been  observed,  though  in  those  cases  in 
which  the  point  of  posthumous  deformation  coincides  with  that  of 
cradle-board  distortion,  it  is,  sometimes,  diilicult  to  say  exactly 
how  much  is  due  to  one  cause  and  how  much  to  the  other,  admit- 
ting that  both  have  been  instrumental  in  modifying  the  original 
form  of  the  skull.  In  the  present  collection  there  are  three  such 
coincidences,  but  for  reasons  given  above,  when  treating  of  poste- 
rior flattening,  it  is  not  believed  that  the  distorti(m  has  been  such 
as  to  impair  the  correctness  of  the  measurements.  As  a  rule,  the 
conditions  of  burial  in  stone  graves  or  Collins,  are  such  as  to  protect 
these  skulls  from  any  very  great  amount  of  superincumbent  weight, 
whilst,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  in  those  instances  in  which  the  mal- 
formation seems  to  have  been  brought  about  by  a  comparatively 
slight  pressure  acting  u[K)n  a  body  rendered  soft  and  pliant  by 
incipient  decay,  the  process  is  found  to  have  been  altogether  too 
effectual ;  as  that  portion  of  the  cranium,  which  is  supposed  to 
have  been  subjecte<l  to  the  pressure,  is  usually,  entirely  missing. 
But  this  whole  question  of  posthumous  distortion  is  as  yet  but 
imperfectly  understood.  Perhaps  the  most  that  can  be  said  is, 
that  given  certain  conditions  and  it  is  almost  sure  to  follow.  Dr. 
George  A.  Otis,  Curator  of  the  Army  Medical  Museum,  speaking 
of  some  crania  that  had  been  exhumed  from  the  Vicksburg  mounds 
by  Surgeon  Ebenezer  Swift,  U.  S.  Army,  says  in  a  private  note  to 
the  writer,  ^'the  skulls  were  so  soft  that  they  would  assume  almost 
any  shape  given  them  on  exhumation.     Many  of  them  were  sent 
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to  Wasliington  in  the  wot  clay  in  which  they  were  found  and  I 
had  scalar  demonstration  of  the  facility  with  which  jw>x^  mortem 
deformation  was  possible."  There  is  no  hij^lier  authority  on 
matters  craniological  than  the  accomplished  Curator  of  the  Army 
Medical  Museum,  and  whilst  fully  admitting  the  force  of  this 
statement,  I  feel  great  hesitancy  in  venturing  to  intimate  a  doubt 
as  to  whether  there  may  not  be  some  danger  of  overrating  the  fre- 
quency with  which  the  conditions  necessary  to  bring  about  post 
mortem  distortion  are  supposed  to  occur.  Within  a  few  weeks, 
the  writer  has  had  occasion  to  examine  the  very  valuable  collection 
of  crania  now  in  the  IVabody  Museum,  and  out  of  one  hundred 
and  lifty  skulls  dug  from  graves  in  California  and  the  islands  off 
its  Southern  Coast,  there  is  not  one  that  shows  any  marks  of 
posthumous  distortion,  though  the  evidence  of  posterior  flattening 
is  more  or  less  common.  In  the  same  collection,  there  are  one 
hundred  and  two  skulls  from  Italy,  some  of  them  antedating  the 
Christian  Era.  Among  these  are  a  few  with  the  peculiar  lop-sided 
appearance  found  in  crania  from  IVru  and  the  valley  of  the  Ohio, 
which  is  supposed  to  be  one  of  the  forms  of  distortion  resulting 
from  the  use  of  the  cradle-board,  but  no  marks  of  post  mortem 
deformation.  This  is  of  course  negative  evidence  again,  but  iu 
view  of  the  fact  that  these  skulls,  selected  at  random,  were  buried 
under  circumstances  as  likely  to  produce  a  posthumous  change  of 
shape  as  any  that  we  can  expect  to  find,  may  it  not  be  considered 
as  one  of  those  rare  instances  in  which  it  is  permitted  to  argue  tho 
general  scarcity  of  a  form  from  its  absence  within  certain,  com- 
paratively narrow  limits?  But  there  is  no  intention  of  entering 
upon  this  matter,  and  even  the  little  that  has  been  said  has  been 
with  a  view  of  showing  that  we  were  fully  aware  of  the  possibility 
of  erior  resultiiig  from  this  cause,  rather  than  from  any  desire  or 
expectation  of  influencing  opinion  either  way.  Thanks  to  the 
friendly  word  of  caution  from  Dr.  Otis,  and  to  the  circumstance 
of  the  interments  in  stone  graves,  it  is  believed  that  danger  of 
error  in  this  direction  has  been  reduced  to  a  minimum  ;  and  this 
opinion  is  conlirmed  by  the  fact  that  the  few  specimens  in  this 
collection,  in  which  the  distortion  can  by  au}-  possibility  be  sup- 
posed to  have  resulted  from  causes  acting  after  death,  can  be 
duplicated  by  others  from  Peru  anil  elsewhere,  which,  so  far  as  we 
are  able  to  judge,  are  absolutely  free  from  any  and  all  such  indica- 
tions of  poitt  mortem  pressure. 

Referring  to  the  measurements  of  height,  we  find  that  among 
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the  flattened  crnnia  (class  4)  it  is  3™™.  greater  than  among  either 
the  (U)lichocephali  or  the  braehycephali,  both  of  whicli  arc  higher 
than  the  orthoeephali.  At  first,  it  was  thought  timt  this  slight  in- 
crease of  height  might  be  due  to  the  process  of  flattening  the  head 
posteriorly,  as  suggested  by  Dr.  Morton-*^  and  Prof.  IJusk.^i  But 
on  a  careful  study  of  the  collection,  it  was  found  that  this  group 
was  largely  composed  of  male  skulls,  and  it  is  believed  that  this  supe- 
riority nuiy,  possibly,  be  due  to  that  fact.  This  conclusion  is  borne 
out  by  a  comparison  of  this  collection  with  that  obtained  by  Dr. 
Jones,'^-  from  the  same  neighborhood,  in  which  the  height  of  the 
much  flattened  crania,  or  those  having  an  index  of  over  .900,  is 
found  to  be  4""".  less  than  the  brachycephali,  the  group  nearest  to 
it,  whilst  that  is  smaller  than  the  orthocephali,  thus  precisely  re- 
versing the  results  obtaine<l  above.  It  is  possible,  that  in  this 
latter  instance,  the  inferiority  may  be  due  to  the  predominance  of 
female  skulls,  just  as,  in  the  former  case,  a  preponderance  of  male 
skulls  turned  the  balance  the  other  way.  On  this  point  we  are  in 
the  dark,  as  there  is  no  division  of  these  crania,  by  Dr.  Jones, 
on  the  basis  of  sex,  though  the  importance  of  this  element  as  a 
factor  in  swelling  or  diminishing  the  aggregates  within  certain 
limits,  cannot  be  over  estimated.  Dividing  his  collection  accord- 
ing to  the  formula  given  above  and  reducing  his  flgurcs  to  the 
metric  system,  we  And  the  following  results,  which  arc  of  much 
interest  for  purposes  of  comparison. 

Table  III. — Mean  Mkasuukmknts  of  Dr.  Jones'  Collection  of 
21  Ckania  fkom  Stone  Gkaves  in  Tennessee. 
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In  the  above  table  it  will  he  seen  tlint  tlie  dolichoccpliali  are 
altotretlior  wanting,  and  that  the  percentage  of  orthocephali  is 
something  less  than  in  table  II.  The  mean  measnrements,  how- 
ever, as  given  above  and  in  Table  II  correspond  very  closely,  as 
was  to  have  been  expected,  when  it  is  remembered  that  the  two 
collections  were  made  in  the  same  neighborhood,  and  consist  so 
far  as  we  can  judge,  of  the  remains  of  the  same  people.  There 
are,  however,  some  minor  differences,  as  will  be  seen  by  comparing 
the  two  tables,  but  it  is  believed  that  they  can  be  accounted  for 
by  the  accidental  grouping  of  the  crania  on  the  basis  of  sex.  Thus 
for  instance,  the  capacity  of  the  orthocephali  in  table  III  is  found 
to  correspond  most  closely,  not  with  the  same  group  in  table  II, 
but  with  the  brachycephali,  and  as  this  latter  class  is  largely  com- 
posed of  females,  it  is  fair  to  presume  that  there  exists  a  similar 
state  of  affairs  nmong  the  former.  Other  resemblances  ancl  con- 
trasts will  doubtlessly  be  found,  growing  out  of  a  comparison  of 
these  measurements,  but  it  is  believed  that  they  admit  of  ready 
solution,  and  therefore  do  not  call  for  any  special  mention  on  our 
part. 

There  are,  however,  other  features  connected  with  these  crania 
which  are  worthy  of  attention,  though  not,  perhaps  of  any  ethnical 
significance.  Some  are  anatomical,  others  the  result  of  morbid 
conditions,  and  others,  again,  may  be  partly  due  to  the  custom  of 
flattening  the  head  posteriorly.  Thus,  of  the  G7  crania  in  this 
collection,  we  find  that 

AVoKMiAN  Bosks  are  developed  in  twenty-one,  or  nearly  thirty- 
three  per  cent.,  distributed  as  follows:  two  among  the  dolicho- 
cephali,  seven  among  the  orthocephali,  six  among  the  brachy- 
cephali, and  six  among  those  we  have  classed  as  much  flattened. 
If  to  this  number  be  added  the  five  each,  among  the  orthocephali 
(2)  and  the  much  flattened  (4),  and  the  six  found  among  the 
brachycephali  (3)  in  which  this  suture  was  so  very  irregular  and 
complicated  as  to  show  a  decided  tendency  to  the  development  of 
these  extra  bones,  the  percentage  will  be  largely  increased.  In 
nine  of  these  twenty-one,  the  number  of  extra  or  intercalated 
bones  is  limited  to  one, —  the  Inca  bone  as  it  is  called, —  situated 
at  the  apex  of  the  occiput.  In  this  shape  it  is  found  in  three  in- 
stances among  the  orthocephali,  four  among  the  brachycephali  and 
one  each  among  the  flattened  skulls  and  the  dolichocephali.  In 
the  latter  specimen  besides  the  Inca  bone  at  the  apex  of  the  oecL- 
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put  and  wormian  bones  in  the  himlxloidal  suture,  there  is  also  an 
extra  suture  eonneeting  the  lower  posterior  anj^les  of  the  two 
parietnls,  thus  dividiufr  the  occiput  into  two  parts  of  which  the 
upper  is  the  lart»;er.  In  two  others,  nuikinjx  twenty-three  in  all  so 
affected,  numbered  respectively  No.  11,S80  and  1 1,921,  these  extra 
lx)nes  are  found  in  the  coronal  suture,  near  tiie  crossing  of  the 
temporal  ridge.  In  the  latter  specimen  tiiere  were  two  such  irregu- 
larities, one  on  each  side ;  in  the  former,  only  one  and  that  on  the 
left  side.  It  is  rare  that  they  are  found  in  this  suture,  though 
there  are  specimens  in  the  Peabody  Museum  from  Peru  and  the 
Northwest  Coast,  the  latter  much  flattened  anteriorly,  that  have 
such  intercalated  bones,  similarly  placed.  Whilst  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  ratio  of  these  bones  in  the  crania  of  this  collection, 
is  very  large,  yet  they  are  distributed  throughout  the  dilTerent 
groups  so  evenly  and  in  such  manner  that  the  process  of  flattening 
the  hea<1  posteriorly  cannot  be  said,  in  this  instance,  to  have  had 
any  effect  in  increasing  their  development. 

SitturcH. —  In  eighteen  the  coronal  auture  (usually  on  both  sides) 
does  not  extend  below  the  temi)or«l  ridge,  and  the  spheno-frontal 
and  spheno-parietal  is  obliterated,  so  that  at  or  near  the  point  of 
union,  complete  ossification  has  taken  place,  and  the  parietal, 
frontal  and  sphenoid  form  but  a  single  bone.  This  peculiarity  is 
not  confined  to  any  age,  or  sex,  or  form  of  skull,  but  is  distributed 
throughout  the  dillerent  groups,  with  the  percentage  largely  in 
favor  of  the  dolichocephali,  as  all  live  of  those  skulls  are  so  af- 
fected. A  similar  condition  of  affairs  is  found  in  seven  of  the 
one  hundred  and  fifty  Californian,  and  in  fourteen  of  the  one 
hundred  and  two  Italian  crania  examined.  In  sixteen,  we  find 
one  or  more  of  the  sutures  closed,  as  follows  :  in  eight,  the  coronal 
and  sagittal  are  both  obliterated,  either  wholly  or  in  part;  in  six, 
the  sagittal  alone;  in  one,  the  coronal;  and  in  one,  all  three  are 
closed.  Among  the  dolichocephali,  two  have  the  coronal  and 
sagittal  so  affected,  and  in  one,  the  sagittal  alone  is  closed.  So 
far  as  we  can  tell,  the  crania  in  this  latter  group  belonged  to 
people  much  beyond  the  prime  of  life,  and  to  this  fact,  no  doubt, 
may  be  ascribed  the  closing  of  the  sutures.  In  one  skull,  No. 
12,303,  the  squamosal  suture  is  closed  ;  a  thin  scale  of  bone  seems 
to  have  grown  over  it,  and  on  this,  in  high  relief,  is  impressed 
much  of  its  irregular  outline.  In  the  three  skulls  Nos.  11,824, 
12,797  and   11,003,  that  show  marks  of  the  greatest  compression, 
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each  having  a  cephalic  index  of  over  one  thousand,  and  being 
respectively  one,  the  skull  of  a  youth,  and  the  other  two,  of 
persons  in  the  full  vigor  of  manhood,  all  three  of  the  sutures  are 
open. 

Small  bony  tumors  are  found  in  the  outer  opening  of  the  car,  in 
seven  of  the  brachycephali,  and  in  two  among  the  flattened  skulls 
of  class  four ;  but  they  arc  not  present  in  either  of  the  other 
groups.  This  percentage,  a  little  more  than  one  in  seven,  is  greater 
than  Prof.  Wynian  found  among  the  I^cruvian  crania,  in  which  it 
existed  in  one  in  41*25,  or  among  Europeans,  among  whom  it  is 
said  by  Dr.  C.  J.  Blake  to  be  found  in  about  ^\e  out  of  a  thous- 
and.'*^  There  is  also  more  or  less  difference  in  the  shape  of  the 
outer  opening  of  the  ear,  a  fact  to  which  my  attention  was  called 
by  my  friend,  Dr.  H.  P.  Walcott,  of  Cambridge,  to  whom  I  am  in- 
debted for  many  valuable  suggestions.  In  some,  it  is  almost  cir- 
cular, whilst  in  others  it  is  more  or  less  elliptical  in  form.  This 
may  be  due  to  natural  causes,^''  though  in  some  instances  it  is 
ditOcult  to  believe  that  the  opening  has  not  been  somewhat  nar- 
rowed by  posterior  pressure.  Still  this  conclusion  would  not  be 
warranted  by  the  facts,  as  there  are  crania  in  this  collection, 
very  much  flattened  posteriorly,  in  which  it  docs  not  exist,  just 
as  there  are  others,  that  are  normal,  in  which  it  is  found. 

Three  of  these  crania  show  evidences  of  a  diseased  condition. 
In  one,  a  youth.  No.  11,970,  there  are  marks  of  severe  inflamma- 
tion, by  which  the  apex  of  the  occipital  and  the  adjacent  parts  of 
both  parietals,  were  much  aflTccted.  A  bony  excrescence,  or  rather 
a  series  of  them  running  into  one  another,  and  forming  a  unvted 
whole,  covers  all  that  portion  of  the  head  and  completely  effaces 
tlie  lambdoidal  and  inter-parietal  sutures,  so  far  as  the  inflammation 
extends. 

In  No  .12,308,  there  is  found  in  the  upper  part  of  the  occiput  and 
extending  almost  entirely  across  it,  a})out  20'""**  below  the  apex,  a 
line,  or  belt,  16'"'".  broad,  of  small  holes,  something  like  those  in 
the  top  of  a  pepper  box.  These  holes  or  indentations  extend 
through  the  outer  table  and  spongy  portion  of  the  bone  of  the 
skull,  but  do  not  penetrate  through  the  inner  table.     The  adjoin- 

»*  Seventh  Annanl  Report  of  the  Peabody  Museum,  p.  l.'J. 

** The  meatus  aatUtoiUd  externut),  which  is  cii cuhir  in  youn^  subjects,  and  some- 
what  oval  ia  adults."  Sharpey  &  Quain.  Anatomy.  Edited  by  Lc-'idy.  Vol.  I,  p.  157. 
Philadelphia,  1849. 
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ing  part  of  the  loft  pniietal  for  a  space  measuring  4 2'"'".. long  by 
21""".  broad,  is  aitW'ted  in  the  same  manner. 

In  No.  14,00 J,  coiniilete  anclivlosis  lias  taken  place  between  the 
occipital  condyles  and  the  snperior  articnlar  surlaces  of  the  atlas 
bone. 

Some  of  these  crania  possess  anatomical  features  of  special 
interest. 

No.  12,2J»7  was  much  broken  at  the  time  it  was  taken  out  of  the 
grave  and  was  not  mended  until  within  the  past  few  days,  too  late 
to  tabulate  its  measurements  with  those  of  the  other  crania  from 
this  rejjjion.  It  is  the  calvnriuni  of  an  adult,  probably  a  male,  and 
measures  ir>2"'".  in  length,  l')2  in  breadth,  144  in  height.  Width 
of  frontal  1*2.  Index  of  breadth  1,000.  Wormian  bones  are 
found  in  the  lambdoidal  suture.  The  frontal  suture  is  persistent 
and  tliis  is  the  only  skull  in  the  entire  collection,  in  which  it  is. 
Along  the  line  of  this  suture,  from  tlie  glabella  to  tlie  point  of 
intersection  willi  the  coronal,  there  is  an  angular  or  roof-sluipcd 
arrangement  of  the  two  parts  into  wliich  the  frontal  is  divided, 
very  simihir  to  the  formation  that  is  frequently  found  at  the  junc- 
tion of  the  parietals  in  the  New  Kngland  and  some  other  groups 
of  Indians.     This  skull  is  flattened  posteriorly. 

In  No.  12707  then?  is  an  ad<litional  suture  beginning  at  a  point 
on  tlie  lamlxloidal  suture  4r)""".  above  the  posterior  inferior  angle 
of  the  left  parietal,  and  extending  along  the  temporal  ridge  for 
62"'"'.,  throughout  which  distance  it  continues  open.  At  this  point 
it  trends  <lowiiwards,  and  though  faint  can  still  be  traced  for  a 
farther  distance  forward  of  iiO""".,  or  to  a  point  within  24""'.  of 
where  the  coronal  bends  forward  to  join  the  sphenoid,  when  it  is 
obliterated.  Just  back  of  this  i)oint  a  short  suture,  12'"™.  long, 
unites  it  with  the  sipiamosal.  The  sphenoid  suture  is  almost  per- 
fectly horizontal,  extending  forward  from  the  upper  anterior  angle 
of  the  temporal  bone,  to  where  the  transverse  suture  crosses  the 
malar  bone.  By  this  arrangement  of  the  sutures  we  have  two 
extra  bones  intercalated  between  the  parietal  and  temporal  bones 
of  the  left  side,  extending  along  their  entire  length.  At  the  junc- 
tion of  this  extra  suture  with  the  lambdoidal,  there  is  a  well 
developed  wormian  bone,  as  there  is  also  on  the  right  si<le  where 
a  section  of  that  i)arietal,  in  the  shape  of  a  trapezoid,  is  cut  off 
by  an  extra  suture,  scpiamosal  in  character,  which  unites  the  upper 
posterior  angle  of  the  right  temporal,  with  a  point  on  the  lamb- 
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cloulal  sntiirc  20"*".  above  its  junction  with  the  addlf amentum 
suturw,  squamostje.  Attention  is  also  calletl  to  the  extiaonlinary 
capacity  of  this  skull,  which,  after  careful  measurement,  is  found 
to  amount  to  1825^*^-  Tin's  is  273  more  than  No.  13,323,  which 
is  nearest  to  it,  and  741  larger  than  the  smallest  on  the  list.  In 
other  words  the  capacity  of  the  smallest  is  less  than  CO  per  cent, 
of  this  one.  Some  idea  may  be  formed  of  its  unusual  size,  when 
it  is  remembered  that  it  is  275'''^-^'*  larger  than  the  avera<|:e  P^uro- 
pean,  and  that  the  largest  healthy  European  skull  on  record,  only 
exceeds  it  by  43*^*^-3**  Large  as  this  skull  undoubtedly  is,  it  does 
not  stand  alone.  In  the  collection  of  Dr.  Jones  to  which  we  have 
so  ollen  ha<l  occasion  to  refer,-''^  there  is  one  that  measures  103  e. 
inches  or  1688*^*^';  the  Army  Medical  Museum -^^  has  one  from  a 
mound  in  Illinois  with  a  capacity  of  1785,  and  Schoolcraft ^^ 
speaks  of '*an  untamed  Shawnee  brain  that  rises  to  104  c.  inches" 
or  1704'**^'  It  must  not  be  forgotten,  however,  that  this  is  an  ana- 
tomical characteristic,  and  that  unless  "the  quality' of  the  brain 
can  be  represented  at  the  same  time  as  the  quantity,  brain  meas- 
urement cannot  be  assumed  as  anv  indication  of  the  intellectual 
position  of  races,  any  more  than  of  individuals."**^  It  may,  indeed, 
be  true,  as  recent  researches  seem  to  show,'*'  '*that  a  superior  race 
contains  more  of  voluminous  crania  than  an  inferior,"  and  that 
*'tlie  diffi-rence  between  the  largest  and  smallest  brains  among 
modern  Parisians  is  three  times  that  olK*>erved  in  the  negro;"  but 
to  infer  the  superiority  of  a  race  (whatever  that  may  mean),  from 
the  |)resence  of  one  or  all  of  these  characteristics  in  their  crania, 
would  involve  certain  other  admissi(jns  that  cannot  be  sustained 
bv  the  facts.     Judged  bv  this  standard,  the  moundbuilder  of  the 

%i  C?  ft  ' 

Cumberland  valley  would  rank  very  high  in  the  scale  of  develop- 

'*Sovoiirh  Annnnl  Report  of  the  Penhotly  Museum.  ]>.  10.  "The  larffi'st  crania 
nieasurcMl,  l.Viii  r.  (T.  .  .  .  if*  a  little  lar;;or  than  (Iiat  of  Uic  average  Em opoiiii.'* 

^  l.\  ell.    Aiitkiuity  of  Mmii,  p.  «>.    LomUm.  IsT'i. 

3-  Kxpl(ir:«tii)ii  of  the  Ahori^rinal  Kemaii).s  of  TciiiU'hsee,  p.  110.  PuMtr'lieil  by  the 
Smithsonian  Inslitntion.    Wa^hin^to||,  \r*~t\\. 

^''C'hcfk  li-t  ttf  rivpnvalions  aixl  (HijtM-i^  in  the  .-ertion  of  Human  Anatomy  of  the 
Vniieil  State-*  .Vnny  Medical  Mut^enm.    WHshin;;ton,  1h7»5. 

3-»  Sc-hooh-rall.    Indian  Tribe-*  of  the  Tnit^Ml  State-.    Vol.  II.  p.  330. 

<"  Fourth  Annnal  Report  of  the  Peuhocly  Mu.>-euni.  p.  11. 

<'  K\perimcnt:il  reMear<'he«*  on  the  v:iriatit»ns  of  vihime  of  the  eraniuni,  ete.,  by  M. 
Le  Bon.  (piotj-tl  in  Natnre.  for  July  18,  1878.  ••  Antony  l(K)  moilcrn  l^lri^iay  hi«ail-«,  there 
are  ahont  elevm  with  a  rraninni  of  17<0  to  liiOO  cnliii*  centimetres:  in  the  sanit>  nnmber 
of  nefri"  heael-  not  on  •  will  be  tounM  of  surh  size.  The  weiKhl  of  1(10  ma^cnliiie  l»arl- 
Hian  bra-ns  of  the  pie^ent,  varie**  between  1(kK)  and  1700  grammuH.  the  volnme.  between 
1300  and  lUUO  cubic  ceutimclrei},  etc.,  etc." 
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ineiit  —  far  ahead  of  the  ancient  Peruvian,  who  was,  confosROtllVi 
among  the  most  civiliztMl  of  tlio  AiiuM'icnn  ahoriginos,  but  wliosc 
sknll  in  point  of  cnpiicity,  <li(l  not  exceed  tiiat  of  the  Australian 
or  the  Hottentot.'*'-  This  eonchision,  liowever,  legitimate  though 
it  be,  is  not  borne  out  in  the  story  of  those  nations,  as  revealed  by 
the  spade  and  piek-axe ;  but  it  will  serve  to  show  the  uncertain 
nature  of  the  ground  that  must  be  occui)ied  by  any  one  who  en- 
gages in  the  vain  effort  to  conjure  up  the  vision  of  an  extinct  civili- 
zation, b\'  a  study  of  the  crania  of  the  people  among  whom  it  was 
develope<l. 

*^  Fourth  Annual  Report  of  the  I'eaborly  Museum,  p.  11. 


ox  THE    mSTRIBUTIOX   AXD    TEXUKE   OF  LANDS,   AXI)  THE 
CUSTOMS  WITH    KESPECT   TO   IXHKKITAXCE,  AMONG 

THE  ANCIENT   MEXICANS. 


By  Ad.  F.  Bandkliek. 


In  a  previous  paper  we  have  endeavored  to  describe  the  warlike 
cusloins  and  organization  of  the  Mexican  tribe. ^  Our  conchisions 
in  regard  to  them  are  somewlnit  at  variance  with  tliosc  generaUy 
adopted,  since,  instead  of  the  military  despotism  which  heretofore 
has  been  admitted  as  existing  in  ancient  Mexico,  we  found  but  the 
military  democracy  peculiar  to  a  warlike  tribe.*-*  It  is  our  purpose 
now  to  investigate  how  far  the  Mexicans  may  have  jn'ogressed  in 
their  notions  about  the  tenure  and  distribution  of  the  soil. 

The  picture  which  nearly  all  the  authors,  ancient  as  well  as  / 
modern,  trace  of  the  condition  of  aboriginal  Mexico  is  that  of  a 
feudal  monarchy .3  This  alone  shouhl  fix  permanently  the  mode  of 
landed  tenure.  It  implies  also  the  notion  of  abstract  ownership, 
and  thus  indicates  a  high  state  of  culture.     But  we  have  already 

» '*Ou  llie  Art  of  War  niul  Mode  of  Warfare  of  the  Ancient  Mexicans,"  in  10th  An- 
nual liepinl  of  the  Pealxxly  Mii^eiiui  of  Anieriran  An'.harulojjy  and  Kthnoloju:y. 

-  •»  Art  of  War,  etc.,  etc.,  t»f  the  Am-ient  .Mexiran",''  pp.  ll.J,  111,  lir»,  to  HI  inclusive, 
e8pc«:i:»lly  the  n«>te!*.  See  aNo  '*An«'ient  .Society,"  by  Lewi.-*  JI.  Morgan.  ^N'.  York, 
IpTT.)    J*art  II,  chapter  Vll,  "Tlie  Aztec  C'onfe«lera<'y,''  pp.  1S8-'214  inclusive. 

>  Tlie  llr.st  information  tending  to  repre<?ent  the  condition  of  Mexico  a.'^  a  feudal 
state  waK  probably  fnrni>lied  by  (Jorte^i;  or  thiiMigli  his  expedilitni  at  Ica.-t.  The  re* 
portr;  of  tlie  preceding  voyage  of  (ihjalva  (1.'>IS)  contain  no  po:^itive  btalenients.  On 
tlie  other  hand  the  eertillcato  i«sue<l  by  l-ortcs  (probably  about  the  H)  -May,  l"df»,  or2U 
day.>>  aaer  bi>  laniling  at  l.'Ina),  to  the  chiefs  of  Axapusc.o  and  Tepeyahualco,  already 
HpealiM  of  "the  jrreat  .Montezuma,  wliirh  re>ides  in  thi'*  great  city  oi  Tenochiitlan  and 
nil  Its  provin<'e-.*'  We  have  not  Coi  Icb*  llr^t  letter  to  llie  cnipeior.  but  in  his  ^econll  re- 
port.:{u<)ct  ,  l.vjo,  he  nieutionb  "a  great  Lonl  called  .Mutezuuia."  (Veiha,  "  Mi.-ti>riadorod 
priniitivois  ijc  India-,"  Vol.  J.  Carta  Segumla,  pp.  Vl  and  l.i.)  The  same  dispalcli  con- 
tains a  number  of  di't-siils  on  Montezuma's  power,  from  which  a  feudal  empire  was  neces- 
earily  <'on^•trned  us  lor  in.«t.  (p.  .*tJ) :  "  Theiv  are  in  tliit*  great  ctty  nuuiy  very  largo  and 
Ihu;  hotise",  the  cau-e  ot  it  being  that  all  the  Lorttn  of  the  land,  rutt.tdlt  of  th*:  iaid  Mu- 
tfczum^lfhn\^i  tlicir  houses  in  that  city  .  .  .  ."  ••What  has  been  ascertained  is:  that  i 
his  sovereignty  was  aluio.-t  as  large  ar*  Sjiain  .  .  ."  (p.  .'U.)  <iomara,  who  jiublislieil  hid 
"('on<|ui^ta  de  Mcjico"  in  l.VrJ,  already  nientioud  "  thirty  lords  of  one-hundred-Lhou8- 
and  va-sulr*  each,  and  three-thoU!*and  hu'd'*  of  places."  (Vcilia  I,  p.  3lw.  "  Corte  y  guiirdn 
Uc  Moteczunm";     Ovic«lo  ("  llistoria   general  y  natural  Ue  Indiii'',"  Vol.  Ill,  Lib. 

Kkpout  Peabudy  Museum,  II.    i'5. 
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seen  that  llie  institutions  of  the  Mexicans  were  democratic  and 
not  nionnrcliical,  that  their  chiefs  and  leaders  filled  elective,  and 
in  no  case  hereditary  positions.**  This  latter  fact  whose  final  dis- 
cussion we  reserve  for  another  occasion,  speaks  strongly  against 
the  existence  of  privileged  classes,  based  upon  territory  and 
landed  property;  therefore  it  also  militates  against  feudality 
itself. 

Still  we  cannot  permit  ourselves  to  become  prejudiced  by  such 

indications,  against  the  views  generally  accepted.     They  merely  • 

warn   us  of  the  difficult ies  of  our  task.      These   difllcultics   are 

greater  yet  than  those  against  which  we  contended   in  our  first 

essay.     The  military  life  of  the  Mexicans  has  furnished  the  bulk 

of  their  history,  and  through  it  a  number  of  facts,  by  which  the 

f  former  could  be  almost  restored.     The  question  of  distribution  of 

I  the  soil,  however,  apparently'  relates  to  cutttoms  only ;  broken  up 

and  to  a  great  extent  obliterated  centuries  ago.      Nevertheless, 

accessory  facts,  and  especially  a   merely  cursory  review  of  the 

:  history  of  the  Mexican  tribe,  may  enable  us  yet  to  form  an  idea  of 

:  these  customs.     The  Mexican  rules  of  inheritance  are  in  direct 

connection  with  them  also,  and  lastly,  the  acts  of  the  Sjyaniards 

during  the  first  times  after  the  conquest,  when  they  more  or  less 

suddenly  overturned  the  ancient  order  of  things,  should  bring  to 

light  many  forgotten  features  of  aboriginal  tenure  and  distribution 

[  of  the  soil. 

Having   thus   sketched    the  programme  —  so   to   say  —  of  our 

work,  we  have  yet  to  ofler  two  explanations  ere  we  proceed  to 

enter  upon  the  discussion  proper,  itself. 

/      In  the  first  place  :  by  ''  accessory  facts,"  we  refer  to  the  social 

j  organization  of  the  Mexicans  in  particular.    It  is  inseparable  from 

2XXIII,  o;ip.  XLVI,  ]i.  .^03)  aflraiti  ftpttnkfl  or  "more  thiiii  Un-ee- thousand  lonls  his  sab* 

Jert-,  cnch  one  of  many  TAssalt),  nnd  each  held  his  imncipal  dwelling  in  Tcniii»titan, 

residiiif:  there  certain  montlis  each  year."    The  autlior.  a  frien<l  of  Columbus,  and 

pcrr>onal]y  acquainted  with  all  tlie  eminent  men  of  Die  conijuest,  rcHided  at  the  West 

Indies  and  Nicaragua  until  15.Vi  (hl8  ntay  though  interru]iteil  hy  at  least  t>lx  voyages  to 

Spain  and  back),  was  one  of  the  nioi«t  cautious  and  lK!»>t  biluatcd  of  the  old  cliroDiclers. 

'But  the  chief  originator  of  the  feudal  view  Im  Fernando  dc  Alva  ixtlilxochitl,  a  half 

•  breed  of  Tezcuco,  and  belonging  to  I  he  kin  of  that  tribe't)  c.ideflains.    IIo  wrote  about 

J  the  year  HUm,  ami  both  of  hin  workA,  the  '*  Kelaciones  historicas."  and  tlie  *'Ilistoria 

:  de  lo.s  ChichimccnH  6  reyen  antiguos  de  Te/cuco,*' present,  it  dhnuld  not  be  denietlt  a 

.  picture  of  logical  dev<'lopment  of  feudal  institutioun  (m  Mexican  coil.   Torqucmada  of 

Course  concurr^.    We  hoi>e  to  be  able  to  investigate,  elsewhere,  the  claims  of  IxtlU- 

xochitl  to  the  rank  of  a  reliable  h(>un*e.    Fairne^K.  however,  compels  uh  hero  to  men- 

titm  the  above  authors,  as  the  mainstays  of  current  opinion. 

*  •'  Art  of  War,"  etc.,  pp.  UG,  128  and  101. 
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landed  tenure,  and  we  therefore  must  reeiir  to  it  frequently  in  the 
course  of  our  allusions  to  the  history  of  the  tribe. 

Secondly :  we  do  not  pretend  to  review  the  history  of  ancient 
Mexico  as  fully  as  it  should  be  done,  but  only  as  far  as  it  touches 
the  subject  of  this  paper.  Many  points  therefore,  which  ought  to 
be  closely  scrutinized,  will  be  passed  over  lightly,  or  without  any 
discussion. 

One  of  the  most  learned  authors  of  the  IGth  century,  on  Amer- 
ican topics,  —  tlie  Jesuit  father  Joseph  de  Acosta,  says:  "Learned 
men  affirm  and  write  that  the  relations  and  tlie  memories  of  these 
Indians  do  not  go  further  back  than  four-hundred  3'ears "^ 

Indeed,  although  much  has  been  written  about  the  aboriginal 
history  of  Mexico,  it  appears  as  if  the  12th  century  was  the  limit 
of  definite  tradttifm,^  What  lies  beyond  it  is  vague  and  uncertain, 
remnants  of  traditions  being  intermingled  with  legends  and  myth- 
ological fancies.  Nothing  positive  can  be  gathered  except  that, 
even  during  the  earliest  times,  Mexico  was  settled  or  overrun  by 
sedentary,  as  well  as  b}^  nomadic  tribes, — that  both  acknowledged 

*  "  Hi^toria  natural  7  moral  de  Ins  Indias,"  Lib.  I,  cap.  XXV,  p.  83.  The  passage 
relates  directly  to  Pern,  but  is  Just  ns  applU'ablo  to  Mexico. 

*  "  We  venture  to  assume  this  period  as  tlie  one  during  which  traditional  history  of 
Mexico  really  licgins.  Of  course,  thone  writers  who  have  niude  tlie  fabrication  of  n  Mex- 
ican chronology  a  s|>ccial  object,  go  much  farther  back.  Tlie  late  Abb^  liranscur  de 
Bciurbourg,  for  inst:ince,  (|Uf)tes  the  **  Codex  Chimalpopoca."  purported  to  bear  date  22 
May,  1558,  and  whici)  begins  as  follows  (History  of  the  three  suns).  '•-  This  is  the  begin* 
ning  of  the  histories  ot  all  kinds  which  liappene<l  a  long  time  ago,  how  the  earth  was 
divided,  and  dlhtribute<l  to  eacli  one.  its  origin  and  foundation,  how  the  sun  began  to 
give  to  each  one  his  share,  assigning  the  limits;  there  are  now  six  times  four-liundred 
years,  and  one-hundred  more,  and  thirteen  more  ....*'  The  distinguished  hiHtorinn 
concliules  thereftom,  tliat  \M  U.  C.  there  occurre<l  already,  in  Miildlc  America,  a  di- 
Tision  of  lands  according  to  a  systematic  register  ('*l'opol-Vuh."  Introduction,  page 
CXI).  Clavigero's  Chronology  begins  51)6  A.  D.  (''Storia  del  Messico,"  Lib.  II,  cap. 
I).  Don  Mariano  Veytin  (**  Ilistoria  Antigim  de  Mvjico,"  published  by  .Sr.  Ortega,  183ti\ 
after  fixing  the  date  ol  the  establishment  of  '^Iluohuetlnpallan,''  to  the  year  22.17  of  tlie 
earth's  creation  (Vol.  I,  cap.  II,  p.  23),  or  17IN(  U.  C.  (p.  21!))  begins  for  the  settlement  of 
the  Toltecs  at  Tolantzinco  in  6i)7  A.  I).  (Cap.  XXII.  p.  121,  ol  1st  volume).  Ixtlllxochitl 
(**Hi^toire  dcs  ChichimCques  ou  des  anciens  rois  do  Tezcuco,"  translation  by  Mr. 
Tcrnaux  Compans)  says :  (Cap.  II  p.  IH)  that  the  Toltecs  foundeil  Tollan  503  A.  D.  No 
reliance  can  be  placed  on  ther^e  statements  ami  dates.  They  are  not  any  longer  tradi- 
tional, but  mytliical.  and  although  we  are  far  Hrom  disreganling  the  importance  of 
legends  or  myths  for  historical  investigations,  we  still  cannot  accept  them  as  chnmo- 
logical  bases.  The  oldest  <late  in  the  history  of  Mexico  whidi  appears  to  be  approxi- 
mately certain  is  that  of  the  settlement  of  Uie  Mexicans  In  the  marsh  where  they  subse- 
quently built  the  pueblo  of  Tenuchtitlan.  It  would  about  agree  with  A.  D.  1325.  Al- 
lowing two  centuiies  more  for  the  pciiod  during  which  the  Mexicans  and  their  kindred 
tribes  reached  the  valley,  we  are  carrieil  to  the  twelfth  century  as  the  time  from  which 
dintinct  tradition  has  yet  reached  us.  What  lies  beyond  can  occasionally  be  rendered 
of  value  for  cthnol«>gical  purposes,  but  it  admits  of  no  delluite  historical  use. 
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a  common  origin,  while  tlie  sedentary  tribes  were  still  fiirtiier  con- 
nected together  l)>'  the  bond  of  language, —  and  that  the  original 
home  of  these  people  lay  to  the  north  of  Mexican  territory.  We 
further  can  infer,  that  even  the  sedentary  tribes,  among  which  the 
Toi.TKCs  are  most  conspicuous,  had  nowhere  advanced  to  the  cou- 
1  dition  of  a  nation  or  shUe;  political  society^  based  upon  territory 


and  landed  property,  being  unknown  to  them.  Their  institutions 
appear  to  have  been  tUnnocraiic^  their  manner  of  living  communal^ 
thus  excluding  the  idea  of  feudalit}-  altogether;  even  at  those  re- 
mote periods  of  Mexican  history  J     The  usual  inter-tribal  wars, 

'  Our  intbmiiitiun  in  regani  to  the  Toltecs  is  liniitod  ami  obHcuro.  The  name  iteelf 
appears  t«i  lie  a(<urnani(!:  '•  Tultecatl'* — **  ofll  >.inl.  <lo  arte  nie<'aiiicn,  o  niaCHtro"  (Mo- 
lina, Vocabiilario,  Parte  II.  j).  14l>).  Ton|uema«la  (iJb.  I,  cap.  XIV,  i».  37)  "1  merely 
i*ay,  tliat  Tulleca  sijfajfles  a  tikilliMl  worker  .  .  .  ."  Veytia  (Vol.  I,  cap.  XXI.  pp.  205 
unci  *2«N!)-  Sahagiin  ("lllstoria  ^en(M*nl  ilo  la^  rosad  de  Nuova-E:«pana,*' edited  by  Don 
CarIo»  Marin  de  nn»Uimante,  Vol.  Ill,  Lib.  X.  cap.  X.\1X,  p.  1(M>).  **  First  the  Tultecns, 
t>ignir\in|^e\<'cllent  workuKMi  .  .  .  ."(p.  lu7)  "y  no  teniun  otro  nonibre  particnlar  sino 
e^te  qiu*  touiaron  de  la  curio.Hidad.  y  primor  <le  lar*  obras  que  hat'ian,  «|ue  se  Ilamaroa 
obra-  tulteoas,  6  sea  conio  si  dijresemos.  olUciales  pulidos  y  c'urio?>OH  .  .  .  ."  Tlieir 
]trtipor  name,  a.-t  we  hhall  hcreat'ter  seo»  wa.t  *' CLichiniccah,"— in  common  with  nil  the 
abori^iiifs  of  ^Icxico.  Even  hudi  tribes  a^  are  reported  to  have  preceded  them,  like  the 
Xi«'alan(>as  and  Olmeca'^,  are  connerteil  wilh  rcportn  indicating  the  f>amc  origin.  Thus 
Motolinia  (••  IIi^t«^ria  dc  lo.-*  Indios*  de  Nueva-Kr-pafia"  in  Sr.  Icazbnlceta***  **Colecclon 
de  hiM'umento.i,"  Vol.  I),  say.M:  ("Epistola  proemial,"  p.  7),  that  the  Xicalanca^  nmi 
Mexicans  descemleil  fVom  Kons  of  the  same  fattier.  Gonnirn  ("Conqnistn  de  Mejico," 
Vedia  I,  i>.  4^>*J),  says  tlic  same,  and  aUo  that  *'  rimecatlli"  was  one  of  their  brothers, 
and  that  from  him  ihc  Olmecas  dps(>endcil.  S:d»agun.  however  (Lib.  X.  p.  147),  contra- 
dict^^, excluding  the  •' Ohnecan,  Vi>toti,  and  Ntmoonlca  "  from  the  jfeneral  appellation 
of  Chichinie('a>.  but  inrhide^  nearly  all  the  other  triber)  of  Mexico  under  a  common 
origin.  Itut  Veytia  seems  to  con<iiler  the  T'lmecas  ami  Xicalancas  as  descending  fk'om 
the  same  >\m'^  as  the  Toltecx>  (Vol.  Leap.  XI II.  p.  150);  though  his  statements  might  be 
mi»re  positivi*  yet.  The  Toltec  language  was  the  •*  Nahuatl,"  a  fact  too  frcrpiently  men- 
tioned to  need  any  I'urther  quolatitms.  Through  it  tlieir  connection  with  the  tril>es  of 
the  valley  of  Mexicrt,  with  the  Tlaxcallans.  Iluexotzincas.  (.ludullans, —  und  also  tho 
Niquirans  of  Nicaragua  is  est;dilisheil  beyond  n  doubt.  Their  division  of  time  and 
numeral  .•>y>tcm  (as  far  as  the  language  allows  a  Juilgnient),  was  the  same  as  that  of  the 
natives  of  Michhu.'ican,  OaJ  ura,  (.'hiapas,  Yucatan,  and  Ciuatemala.  If  we  add  to  these 
indication.^  tho^e  derived  from  local  myths  and  legend.-^,  we  become  inclined  t«>  believe 
the  r<*i>orts.  thut  the  al)origines  of  Vucatiin  and  (.iuatenuila  for  in>tan('c,  are  direitt  de- 
scendants of  the  Toltecs,  or  at  lea^t  from  their  original  stock.  This  fact  acquires  a 
cert;iin  importance,  since  it  enables  us,  from  the  cimilition  of  these  tribes  at  the  time 
of  their  llrst  contact  with  the  Spaniards,  and  from  their  local  traditions,  to  Juilge  partly 
of  the  >tatu.-<  of  the  Toltecs.  and  perhaps  to  reconstruct  their  condition  and  organiza- 
ti»»ii  of  society. 

In  order  to  attempt  an  Investigation  of  the  true  condition  of  Toltec  society,  we  have 
to  con.iitler  three  ditferent  points  which  are  tho  following:  Reports  about  the  Toltecs, 
contained  in  Mexican  s«>urce^;  siuj-e  mily  in  Mexico  tiny  wt-re  called  by  that  name. 
ISeporl^  about  the  condition  of  the  Toltecs  in  Me\ic.(» ////rr  tlii'lr  re])orted  dispersion. 
The  cuntliliiin  and  organization  of  such  tribes,  out-oiile  o\'  direct  Mexican  influence, 
wliji'h  ^ti1l  acknonieilged  an  original  connection  with  what  has  been  called  tho  Toltecs 
ill  Mi'xi<'i». 

If  We  follow  the  traditions  current  in  the  Mexican  valley,  a^  report  jd>rr«t  by  father 
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as  well  between  sedentary  Indians  and  roving  tribes,  as  among  the  I 

Sahnfnin  (hnrdly  nny  of  his  predecci^sors  mentioning  the  Toltec^.— n  f:ict  not  (Icvoid  of 
linporl.tncc  I)  it  himply  appears  that  the  Toltece  were  8edcntury  people,  therefore  agri- 
ciiltiiral  and  proimrtionately  Kkilletl  in  the  use  of  metals  and  Moncs  (Lib.  X.  cap.  XXIX, 
Yul.  3).  Tlio  tianie  author,  in  hia  tale  about  the  fortunes  of  QuelzalcohuatI,  whom  ho 
acknowledged  as  distinctly  connected  with  the  fate  of  the  Toltece,  sayn  that  (Lil>.  Ill, 
cap.  V,  p.  248,  of  Vol.  I):  tlie  pueblo  of  Tollan  had  ttco  chiefs,— that  it  was  engaged  in 
war  with  another  trilie  not  far  di)«t;mt  (C«)atepec,  cap.  VI,  p.  2411).— thus  showing  at  tho 
same  time :  th:it  tho  Toltccs  were  not  subject  to  a  ruler  i-e^iding  in  Tula,  as  is  commonly 
reported,  but  that  Tula  (or  ToIIan),  was  the  settlement  of  a  trilio.  without  authority  over 
any  otiiers.  There  are  other  iudioations,  in  this  very  legend  of  Quetzalcohuatl,  to  show 
that  the  Toltecs  of  Tula  were  very  independent  fi-imi  their  chiefs  (See  cap.  VI  to  XI). 
Further  on,  if  we  Adiow  the  peregrinations  of  Quetzalcoliuatl  after  the  same  authority, 
it  i^trikes  us  that  this  mythical  i>ors<magc  travels  through  a  singiUnrly  disJointe«l  coun- 
try. Everywhere  ho  meets  strange  places  (Cap.  XII  to  XIV),  not  subject  to  the  tribe 
fh)m  which  he  oiiginally  went  out. 

Torqucmada  ("Monurchia  Indiana,**  Lib.  I,  cap.  XIV,  p.  37),  is  more  detailed.  He 
asserts  that  tlic  Toltecs  were  originally  le<l  by  seven  chiefs,  but  that  after  their  settle- 
ment at  Tuluntzinco  they  electe<l  a  "  king,"  est:ib1ishing  as  a  rule  that  no  one  of  these 
BO-called  m<marchs  should  "  rule*'  any  longer  than  fltly-twf>  years,  and  that  if  he  died 
previouhly  *'  the  republic  governed  until  the  expiration  of  the  time.*'  In  his  relation  of 
the  history  of  Quetzalcohuatl  (Lib.  Ill,  cap.  VII,  pp.  2.'il,  ^.VS,  and  25r>),  whom  ho  dis- 
tinctly connects  with  '1  ula,  the  same  fact  is  mentioned  as  in  Sahagun,  namely;  that  the 
inhabitants  of  the  country  were  divided  into  independent  tribes,  such  aa  Tula,  Cholula, 
Quauh(juocholIau  and  others. 

It  is,  however,  Fernando  do  Alva  Ixtlilxochitl,  whoso  writings  have  furnished  the 
chief  material  for  the  Toltec  history.  He  gathered  his  facts  fk-om  his  kinsmen,  and.  he 
Bays,  from  ancient  picture-writings  which  they  explained  to  him  ("  Hist,  des  Chichi- 
ni^iues"  Dedication  to  the  vice-roy  of  Mexico  p.  XIII,  and  XIV).  Also  fi-om  songs.  It 
is  a  slender  basis  lor  his  otherwise  veiy  i)ositive  statements,  since  it  may  well  l>e  ac^ 
cepted  that  Toltec  picture-writings  did  scarcely  exist  any  more  at  his  time,  unless  we 
except  such  as  arc  analogous  to  the  Dresden-Codex  (Humboldt  **  Vues  des  CordilI(*re8 
et  monuments  des  peuples  indigi;nes,  etc."  Plate  XLV  of  the  atlas  in  folio),  regarding 
them  ab  of  Toltec  origin.  Tliese,  however,  no  Mexican  native  could  have  interpreted 
at  that  time. 

Ixtlilxochitl  also  speaks  of  seven  chiefs  of  the  Toltecs  ("  lis  avaient  sept  chefs,  ct 
choisissaient  alternativement  un  d'entraux  pour  les  gouvemer."  Hist,  des  Chichi- 
mdques,**  Cap.  II,  p.  13;  also  "Segunda  Relacion*'  in  Vol.  IX,  p.  323,  of  Lonl  Kings- 
borougirs  "  Antiquities  of  Mexico.")  He  equally  mentions  the  52  year  period  of  the 
head-chief  (Cap.  II,  p.  13).  and  in  his  *'  Tercera  Kelacion  "  (p.  32A),  but  adds  in  the  **  Cu- 
arta  Relacion**  (p.  33ii) :  '*Ei<te  Mitl  gobernd  59  anos  y  quebro  en  la  orden  antigua  do 
lo8  Tultecas  do  gobemar  52  anos.*' 

But  he  also  tells  us  in  his  Second  *'  Relation  '*  that  at  Tollantzinco  "  they  constructed 
of  planks  a  house  large  enougli  to  accommoilato  the  entire  nation.'*  and  hints  at  a  number 
oi  scattered  settlements  springing  up,  though  he  insists  that  these  were  all  dependen- 
cies of  a  great  Toltec  ''empire."  Neverthelesa,  his  description  of  the  wars  among  the 
Toltecs  (*'  quinta  Relacion  ")  is  not  in  favor  of  the  latter  assumption. 

It  is  mostly  on  such  statements  that  Don  Mariano  Veytia  has  based  tho  Toltec  history 
which  ft»rms  tho  beginning  of  tlie  '*  Historia  antigua  de  M^Jico."—  But  tlie  eminent  Mex- 
ican m'holar  (he  wrote  about  the  middle  of  Uie  18th  century)  has  ad«led  some  otiier  de 
tails,  which  we  dare  nut  neglect  here. 

In  common  with  all  the  others,  Veytia  places  the  origin  of  the  Toltecs  to  tho  North, 
where  ho  locates  the  great  city  of  Huehuetlapallan.  Of  this  great  city  he  says:  "  The 
houses  in  which  they  dwelt,  as  well  in  the  city  as  in  the  other  settlements  were  then  (and 
for  many  centuries  afterwards,  although  they  had  Kings  ami  governments  already)  but 
natural  cuverns,  which  they  also  imitated.    These  were  all  their  dwellingSy  they  sub- 
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I    village-Indians  themselves,  were  waged  during  these  early  periods. 

»iAte(l  on  fhiitff,  herbs  and  tlie  chane,  and  dressed  in  the  skins  or  wild  beasts " 

(Vol.  I.  cap.  Ill,  p.  25.)— From  this  place  there  went  out  bands  or  families  (Cap.  II,  p. 
31},  "  taking  each  one  a  different  name,  after  that  of  the  chief  or  ikther  of  the  flunily 
lending  them,"  and  one  of  ttienc  bands  were  the  Toltecs. 

These  were  again  composed  of  seven  lineages  (Cap.  XXI.  p.  207),  and  the  govern- 
ment "  renidetl  in  the  seven  principal  chiefs"  (Cap.  XXII.  p.  214).  Describing  the  |ier- 
egrlnatlonH  of  thi>*  tribe  until  they  rcarheil  central  Mexico,  he  again  mentions  the  large 
house  made  at  Tollantzlnco  **  in  which  when  completed,  all  the  people  found  room  " 
(Cap.  XXII,  p.  221),  and  finally  (Cap.  XXIV,  p.  227).  the  formal  change  made  by  ttee 
common  consent  of  all  the  Toltecs,  of  tlieir  heret«>fore  democratic  government  into  a 
despotic  monan'hy,  with  descent  in  the  male  line,  but  the  term  of  office  of  each  of  these 
deniMits  limited  t4>  flfty-two  years  (Cap.  XXV).  We  also  read  of  a  number  of  pueblos 
co-exiiiting  with  Tollan,  but  reputed  subje<>t  to  it.  in  direct  opposition  to  Sahagun 
and  Toniueninda,  and  even  sometimes  to  himself.  Of  course,  tliere  are  abundaqt 
d(  tailrt  about  the  aits  and  sciences  attributed  to  tlie  Toltecs,  tlie  magnificence  of  their 
building!*,  etc.,  etc.  To  all  these  we  shall  refer  on  another  occasion.  In  regard  to 
weainms  and  military  costume  Veytia  confirms  what  we  have  already  said  (Art  of  War, 
p.  12f{,  and  note  No.  124),  about  the  great  analogy  between  tlie  Mexicans  proper  and 
other  tribes  of  oliler  date  (See  cap.  XXXIII,  p.  28i0. 

Veytia  was  the  i)recun«or  and  contemporary  of  the  Abb^  Clavigero,  bnt  the  latter** 
work,  "  Storia  antica  del  Messico'*  was  printed  filly- six  years  previous  to  the  writing! 
of  the  former.  Clavigero's  statements  are,  in  a  condensed  form,  but  a  repetition  of 
those  of  Veytia,  with  whom  he  corresponded. 


If  we  now  attentively  consider  the  above  we  shall  readily  see : 

(1).  That  the  Toltecs  were  descended  fW>m  at  least  semi-nomades. 

(2).  They  were  organized  in  consanguine  groups,  govemmentally  sovereign,  whose 
chiefs  fonnc<l  the  council  of  the  tribe. 

(3).  Tiiey  possessed  a  head  war*chief,  elected  for  life,  sinc^  the  limitation  of  the  office 
for  HRy-two  years  is  in  itself  a  concession,  that  the  incumbent  held  it  for  liA- 
time. 

(4).  They  practised  communism  in  living. 

(5).  Consequently,  their  organization  and  institntion  was  democratic,  not  monarchi- 
cal, and  the  picture  of  a  feudal  empire  am<mg  them  is  erroneous. 

It  is  generally  admitte<l  that  in  the  I(Mh  or  11th  century  of  our  era,  the  Toltecs  of 
Mexico  were  disi»erse<l ;  only  a  few  settlements  remaining.  Of  these  the  principal  were 
remove<l  to  Tezcuco  *'  where  they  founde<i  four  quarters,  since  the  Culhuas,  as  the 
ToItecM  were  then  called,  formed  four  Htmilies  '*  (IxtlilxochitI,  ''llist.des  Chichim^ues,** 
cap.  XIII,  p.  87.  3Ir.  Temaux  has  translated  ''tribes"  but  tlie  Spanish  original  has 
**  families.")  This  is  a  Airther  evidence  of  what  we  have  advanced,  the  four  quarters 
being  consanguine  gnnips  locnlizotl,  or  "gentes,"  as  Mr.  Morgan  has  established  the 
term  in  **  Ancient  S(»ciety."    Feudalism,  however,  is  incompatible  with  gentile  society. 

Tliose  of  the  Toltecs  who  emigrated  are  reported  to  have  fle<l  to  the  South  where 
perhaps  others  of  their  language  had  preceded  them.  Among  such  as  have  been 
ported  of  the  same  origin,  the  Maya  of  Yucatan,  and  the  QQuich^  of  Ciuatemala 
mobt  prominent.  Sr.  Orozro  y  Berra,  in  his  excellent  work  **  Cieografia  de  las  I«engnme 
y  Carta  Etnograflca  de  Mexico,"  regards  the  Maya  and  QQuiche  as  sister^languages 
(Part  I,  cap.  IV,  p.  18).  If  tlie  assumption  is  corre<'t  that  they  are  of  Toltec  descent, 
the  reports  about  the  condition  of  tliese  tribes  at  the  time  of  tlie  conquest,  or  in  their 
undisturbed  aboriginal  coniiition,  are  of  weight  for  this  discusHitm. 

Yucatan,  at  the  time  of  its  first  discovery  (1517),  was  inhabited  by  numerous  seden- 
tary tribes,  not  connected  with  each  other  (liemal  Dies  del  Caf«tillo,  **Historla  verde- 
dera  de  la  Conqiiixta  de  Nueva  Et«paiia,"  cap.  XXIX,  p.  24,  in  Vedia,  Vol.  II.  Vlllagiit- 
ierre  y  Sotomayor  "  llistoria  do  la  Conqnista  y  Reduccion  de  los  Itzaox  y  LacandoDes,** 
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Sometimes  the  latter,  then  again  the   savages  prevailed,  until 

Lib.  I,  cap.  V,  p.  28  and  29.  Antonia  de  Herrera  "  IIi«toria  general  de  Ioh  hechoB  de  los 
Ca8tellano8  en  ]a.»  Ii»la8  y  In  Ticrra  FInnedel  Mar  OceaMO.**  Dec.  IV,  Lib.  X,  cap.  II,  p. 
206,  and  cap.  Ill,  p.  208),  except  tlirongh  tiicir  rommon  language.  These  tribes  con* 
8iste<l  of  I^inoagps  or  consanguine  groups.  Ilcrrcra  f!>ays  (Dec.  IV,  Lib.  X,  Cap.  IV, 
p.  211) :  "  Tliey  are  very  proud  of  their  ancestr>',  by  which  they  all  regai*ded  tlieinMelves 
as  relatives,  assibting  each  other  greatly.  Their  style  of  living  was  communal.  Lorenzo 
de  Bienveni<la,  in  his  letter  to  rhe  Emperor,  dated  lOtli  February,  1548,  Yucatan  (**Re* 
cueil  de  pieces  relatives  ft  la  Conqui^te  du  Mexique")  estates:  "Your  highness  must 
know  that  it  is  very  rare  to  llnd  a  liouse  with  but  one  inhabitant,  all  have  two.  three, 
four,  six,  and  oven  more,  among  which  the  father  of  a  family  its  chief  (p.  3:U).  When, 
in  l(Ki8,  the  last  pueblo  inhabited  by  Maya  Indians,— Tayasal  on  Lake  Peten,  was  cap* 
tured  by  Don  Maitin  Urbiiu,  it  was  found  tiiat  tlie  houses  "  were  diity  within  and  un- 
swept.  All  the  inhabitants  lived  bruUilly  together,  an  entiie  relationship  together  in 
one  single  house.'*  (Hist,  de  la  ConquistA  do  los  Itzaex,  Lib.  VIII,  cap.  XII,  p.  491).  We 
have  already  alluded  to  the  fact  the  Jtxaex  had  two  chiefs.  ("  Art  of  War/'  p.  126,  note 
No.  121.  The  information  is  taken  IVoro  tlie  work  Just  mentioned.  Lib.  VIII).  See 
further,  on  the  Maya,  L.  H.  Morgai/s  ''Ancient  Society"  (Part  II,  cliapter  VI,  p.  181). 
These  indications  do  not,  certainly,  speak  in  favor  of  feudality  among  the  natives  of 
Yncatan. 

The  territory  of  Guatemala,  when  first  visitetl  by  Pedro  de  Alvarailo,  in  1524,  was 
also  divided  into  a  number  of  seilenttry  trilies,  living  in  bitter  enmity  togetlier.  Of  these 
tribes  the  QQuiche  of  Utiatlan  or  rather  Ciumarcaah,  near  where  Santa  Cruz  del  Quichd 
now  stands,  are  best  known.  Their  histoiy  has  been  written  by  Juarros  {**  Compendio 
de  la  Ilistoria  de  Guatemala,"  1808-1818),  who  esi>ecially  bases  upon  the  MSS.  of  the 
Captain  Francisco  Antonio  Fuentes  y  Guzman,  who  wrote  about  16110,  a  *'  Recordacion 
florida**  now  acknowledged  to  be  f\ill  of  exaggerations  and  misstatements.  Juarros 
makes  theQQuich^  direct  descendants  of  the  Toltecs,  and  arter  their  settlement  in  Gaat> 
emala  under  a  certain  King  named  *'  Nimaquich^,'*  he  gradually  builds  up  there  a 
mighty  feudal  Empire,  which  was  in  its  splendor  when  the  Spaniards  overthrew  it. 
The  empire  is  already  disprove<l  by  the  first  two  letters  of  Alvarado  (See  Vol.  I  of 
Vedla*s  collection),  by  Hererra  (Dec.  III.  Lib.  V,  Cap.  X,  p.  166),  who  also  states  (Deo. 
Ill,  Lib.  IV.  rap.  XVIII,  p.  Ul),  that  the  QQnich^  had  three  chiefs  "and  that  tlie  elec- 
tion was  made  by  the  ]>rincipals  in  tlie  same  way,  as  it  has  been  told  of  Mexico,"  Tor- 
quemada  (Lib.  XII,  Cap.  VIII,  p.  886),  goes  still  fbrther  by  asserting  that  the  heads  of 
fHrailios  C'  los  que  eran  Cabe^as  de  Familias  6  Casas  Solariegos")  had  the  right  to  kill 
the  '*  king  "  for  misdemeanor.    He  also  considers  the  Toltecs  the  first  settlers. 

But  the  document  which  conveys  the  most  detailed  Information  of  the  QQuich6  is 
the  "  Popol-Vuh."  This  singular  production,  which  we  consult  in  its  publication  and 
translation  by  Mr.  Brasscur  de  Bonrbourg,  appears  to  be,  for  the  first  chapters,  an  evi- 
dent fabrication,  or  at  least  accommodation  of  Indian  mythology  to  christian  notions;— 
a  pious  fVaud.  But  the  bulk  is  an  equally  evident  collection  of  original  traditions  of 
the  Indiana  of  Guatemala,  and  as  such  the  most  valuable  work  for  the  aboriginal  history 
and  ethnology  of  Central  America.  We  cannot  here  enter  into  a  bibliographical  dis- 
cussion. A  few  quotations  ft-om  the  third  part  of  the  Popol-Vuh  will,  however,  be  indis- 
pensable (Cap.  HI,  p.  207).  After  having  given  the  names  of  the  four  mothert  of  the 
QQuichc :  *■  Balam  Quitz^  is  the  grandfather  and  father  of  the  nine  great  houses  of 
Cavck;  Balam  Agab  is  the  ancestor  and  father  of  the  nine  great  houses  of  Nimhaib; 
Mahucutah  the  ancestor  and  father  of  the  four  great  houses  of  Ahau  Quiche.  They 
existed  in  three  divisions  of  femilies  without  forgetting  the  name  of  their  grandfather 
and  of  their  father,  which  extended  and  grew  in  the  East."  This  is  the  beginning  of  a 
true  genealogy,  and  it  is  caiTied  through  witli  great  precision. 

Then  follows  a  long  description  of  how  each  of  the^e'^fimilies"  received  an  idol 
for  itself,  whereas  **  one  was  the  name  of  their  God,  and  they  were  divideil  alterwards  " 
(Cap.  IV,  p.  217).  Then  they  moved  to  '*  Tulan-Zuiva,  at  the  seven  caves,  seven  ravines.*' 
At  that  time  they  had  yet  but  skins  of  animals  to  cover  themselves  with,  but  **  at  Zuiva 
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)  finall}'  tlie  Toltocs,  who  represented  llic  sedentary  class,  were 
eitlier  exterminated  or  expelled  ;  only  a  few  scattered  settlements 
remainin<j:  on  ^lexiean  territory.®  Their  successors  on  the  soil 
were  tribes  of  utter  savages  hailing  from  the  north  also,  and  to 
whom  the  vague  and  indefinite  appellation  of  Ghichimecas  is  given. 
(If  the  word  is  Mexican,  it  might  derive  from  "  Chichiltic  "  red, 

Tulan  tlioy  forthwith  arquirrd  iripdom."  This  is  a~ striking  analogy  indeed  with  the 
Mexirnn  iraditionH  above  reported  about  the  flrnt  times  of  the  Toltecs.  Settling  at 
Iziuachi,  tliey  ocriipied  fonrqnnrterK  "  they  already  covere<l  fonrliilld  who  togetlier  bore 
the  namc'K  of  tlicir  tribe  "  (Mr.  BraBseur  translates  "  tinamit"  sometimes  by  trll>e  ami 
again  Ity  town.  I  prefer  tlic  former).  At  Izmachi  they  l)uilt  iiouses  of  lime  and  stone 
(Cap.  VII,  p.  ;101).  "  But  only  three  palaces  were  ereited  at  Izmachi,  the  twenty-four 
palares  were  not  yet  erected.  i)nt  only  thn»e,  one  of  tho.se  of  Cavek.  one  ningle  palace 
at  the  face  of  thone  of  Nihaib,  as  likewise  a  single  one.  possession  of  those  of  Ahau 
Quiche."  Itecapitulating  the  fe>tivalK  it  is  mentioned  "For  this  reason  the  three 
brandies  ass^emblcd  in  tlie  palaces  named  after  tlieni.  where  they  drank  their  t)evemge8. 
and  ate  their  meals,  price  of  their  sisters  and  daughters,  and  with  their  hearts  ftill  of 
Joy,  they  but  ate  and  drunk  out  of  tlicir  painted  cups  witliin  tlieir  palaces^  (p.  305). 
This  is  a  plain  inriicatiou  of  communal  mealx.  and  of  communal  living.  Finally  it  ia 
relaterl  that  at  these  places  '*  they  came  to  put  names,  tiierc  they  took  their  titles,  divided 
into  families,  organi/cd  intotscven  "chinamit"(kins  not  tribes),  and  classed  tiienifelvea 
by  quarters.''  Moving  to  (.•umarc.'iah  or  Tclatlan.  tliere  they  subdivided  into  twenty- 
four  ** great  houses "—"  the  title  of  all  their  honors  being  distributed  to  each  of  the 
princes,  tfHre  formed  nine  families  with  tlie  nine  princes  of  Cavek,  nine  witli  the  princea 
of  Niliaib,  four  with  the  princes  of  Ahau-Qiiiche,  and  two  with  the  Lords  of  Zakik** 
(p.  a09,  cap.  VllI). 

It  is  easy  to  detect  the  fidlowing  points : 

(1).  The  QQuichc  were  originally  organized  in  three  consanguine  groups,  to  which 
latterly  a  Iburth  was  added. 

(2).  These  kiiisiiips  localized  a.s  four  qnaiiers,  their  mode  of  life  was  communal. 

(3).  They  sul).>'e<|uently  divided  into  twenty-four  kindred  groups,  constituting  so 
many  gentes. 

(4).  Tlie  government  of  the  tribe  lay  in  the  hands  of  the  chiefs  of  these  gentes. 

This  government,  as  the  last  cha]itor  of  the  Popol-Vuh  idainly  states,  was  composed 
of  twenty-lour  chiefs.  Of  these,  three,  one  fVoin  each  of  three  of  the  "quarters,"  had 
the  title  "  Nim-Cliocoh  '*  or  "  great  elected  one."  **  There  were  con.*»equenlly  three  Nim- 
Chocoh  (great  elected),  acting  as  the  fathers  of  all  the  chiefs  of  Quiche,  they  met  to- 
gether, commanded  together,  as  the  fathers  and  mothers  of  speech,  and  their  condition 
is  of  the  most  exalted  one."    They  commanded  the  forces  of  the  tribe. 

We  have  here  consequently  the  organization  of  the  QQuiche  as  a  military  democracj', 
based  upon  consanguine  groups,  with  three  electire  war^chiefs  at  its  head.  The  analogy 
of  this  organization  with  that  of  the  Iroquois  is  really  striking.  It  utterly  discards  all 
notions  of  feudality. 

If  now,  as  moht  of  the  older  sources  admit,  the  QQuich^  really  belonged  to  Toltec 
stock,  we  believe  that  the  foi-egoing  certainly  sustains  our  views  of  the  (rendition  of 
these  tribes,  anil  Justifies  our  statement  that  the  Toltecs  had  **  nowhere  advanced  to  the 
condition  of  a  nation  or  state  "  and  that  their  uistitutions  were  democratic,  their  manner 
of  living  communal;  monarcliy  an<l  feudality  being  unknown  to  them. 

*  Compare  tlic  legend  of  Quetzalcoliuatl,  as  related  by  Sahagun  (Lib.  Ill,  C4ip.  Ill  to 
XIV,  Vol.  1);  by  Toiqiiemada  (Lib.  Ill,  cap.  VII),  and  containe<l  also  in  tlie  Popol-Vub, 
where  he  is,  of  course,  called  liukumatz  (I'urt  III,  cap.  VIII).  See  fuither  Veytia 
(Cap.  XXll,  to  the  close  of  Vol.  J). 
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and  "mecnvotl" — consanp:uine  rclationsliip,  thus:  "  tlie  kin  of 
red  men.")^  Enough  ia  told  us  of  the  condition  of  tlieso  people 
to  establish  ;  that  they  were  roving  nomades  for'whom  the  soil  had 
no  other  importance  than  for  temporary  occupancy  as  hunters, — 
that  even  the  maize  plant  was  unknown  to  them,  and  that  they  re- 

•The  otymoloffy  of  the  wonl  *'Ch!ch[mec«tP*  which  we  haye  ventured  to  propope, 
Ifl  not  fiURt^ilned.  to  our  know1e<lKe.  by  any  author.  Wc  give  it  for  what  it  may  lie  worth. 
Much  has  been  said  about  \t»  probable  derivation.  Uurun  ("  Ilistoria  de  las  YndiaM  de 
Nuova-E^pafia  6  Islan  do  TieiTa-flrnie."  cap.  II, )).  13),  says:  " Chichimeca*  que  quiere 
derir  ca^adorcs  d  Rente  que  viven  de  aquel  ollcio  agi^r^te  y  campesina  .  .  .  .  "  lhu8 
showing  that  the  word  is  Naliuatl,  and  its  explanation  to  be  sought  for  in  Naliu'di  terms. 
Ixililxorhitl  ("  Uelarioneii  hli^toricas/'tind  part.  **  Ilistoria  de  los  SenuresCliieliimeca.s" 
—  **  Kelacitin  primora,**)  says:  ''the  Tolteos,  Aculhua^,  Mexicans,  and  all  the  otlier  na- 
tions of  thii»  land  pretend  to  be  derived  H-om  the  Chichimecan  race,  thus  called  after 
its  king Chichimecatl  who  brought  it  to  the  New  World  "  (p.  3.3.')  and  XV\).  Torquemada 
(Lib.  I,  cap.  XV,  p.  :iiO«  alflrms :  "  These  peofWe  took  the  name  of  Chichimeca!<«,  because 
Chichimecatl  signifies  one  who  sucks;  for  Chichiliztti  is  the  act  of  sucking  .  .  .  .;  and 
since  these  i>eople  in  the  origin  ate  the  raw  flesh  of  beasts  and  drank  their  blood,  suck- 
ing it,  they  called  themselTes  Chichimecas  or  suckers."  Aco^ta  (Lib.  VII,  cap.  II,  p. 
4S3),  "  they  were  a  very  barbarous  people,  living  solely  from  the  chase,  and  then-foro 
they  called  them  Chichimecatl.''  lietancourt  even  derives  the  word  fi'om  "  chlchini  *' — 
bones  of  a  dog.  It  is  again  Veytia  who,  with  his  clear  and  positive  judgment  has  gone 
Airther  than  any  of  his  predecessors.  Ho  has  been  the  flrst  (we  think)  to  discover  the 
term  '^mecatl"  which  signilles  a  conl  (Cap.  XII,  p.  143),  in  the  last  two  hyllables 
of  the  word.  It  naturally  led  him  to  the  allied  tenn  '*mecayotl"  which  designated  a 
consanguine  relationship,  and  Anally  to  the  etymology  of  *' kinship  of  Chichen'*  assum- 
ing Ciiichcn  to  have  been  the  name  of  their  first  chieftain.  There  is  hardly  any  proof 
of  tlie  latter  howfver,  and  still  less  that  "Chichimecatl"  was  his  personal  name.  On 
the  other  hand,  all  the  authors  agree  in  stating,  that  the  locality  inhabited  originally  by 
the  Chichimec4ts  was  called  ''Iluehuetlapallan"— the  old  red  place  — that  one  of  the 
stations  said  to  have  been  occupied  by  tribes  on  their  migrations  towards  Mexico  beari 
the  name  **  Chichilticalli "  or  red  house.  Our  suggestion  is,  therefore,  not  altogether 
improbable:  liiat  Cliichimecatl  may  have  derived  fVom  "chichiltic"  a  red  object,  and 
"mecayotl"  — kin  — thereft)rc  signifying** the  kin  of  red  men." 

Sen5r  Bfanuel  Orozco  y  lierra.  tlie  distinguished  autlior  of  the  *^Geografla  de  las 
Lenguas,"  makes  it  very  likely  that  the  CIdchimecas  which  invaded  Mexit^o  after  the 
dispersion  of  the  Tolteca,  or  Inhabite^I  it  jointly  with  them,  spoke  a  different  language 
(Part  I.  cap.  1,  p.  8).  which  has  since  disappeared.  His  opinion  Is  sustained  by  that  of 
another  eminent  Mexican  scholar,  r>on  Francisco  Pimentel  ("  Cuadro  descriptivo  j 
comparativo  de  la  lenguas  iudigenas  de  Mexico,"  Vol.  I,  p.  I.U).  Nevertheless,  the 
unity  of  origin  of  the  Chichimo«'aK,  Toltecs  ami  other  tribes  of  *'Nahuatl "  ^tock.  Mex- 
icans of  course  included,  is  admitted,  not  only  by  Ixtlilxochitl,  but  already  by  Sahagun 
(Lib.  X.  cap.  XXIX.  p.  147),  who  resumes  as  follows:  "All  these  families  call  them- 
selves Chichimecas.  and  even  pride  and  glorify  themselves  of  such  a  name,  and  it  is 
becauiie  like  Chichinicc,as  they  went  wamlering  over  those  lands  aforesaid,  and  thence 
turned  towards  these  parts,  although  really  such  lands  were  not  called  lands  of  Chichi- 
mecas, but  Tlaotlalpan.  Tlacohc4ilco.  Mictlanpan,  which  means,  wide  and  spacious 
plains,  lying  towards  the  north."  Veytia,  who  almost  incorporates  the  statements  of 
all  his  pre<]ecessorrt,  confirms  it  as  follows:  (Cap.  II,  p.  24).  *'  Of  this  empire  (of  the 
Chichimecas)  Iluehuetlapallan  was  the  famous  court,  and  f^om  it  sallied  at  various 
periods  bamls  and  squads  to  people  remote  countries,  each  one  taking  its  own  name, 
aaer  the  chief  or  father  of  family  which  goveme<1  it,  and  becoming  in  course  of  time 
distinct  nations  with  different  languages  or  dialects,  so  that  according  to  the  belief  of 
the^e  nations  and  fi'om  their  history,  all  the  inhabitants  of  this  new  world  have  sprung 
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sorted  to  caves  and  thickets  for  shelter  ami  residence.     Lauded 
tenure  of  any  kind  we  cannot  expect  to  find  among  them,  and 
\  still  less  the  system  of  feudality.*® 

Ethnographically,  central  Mexico  must  have  presented  an  ap« 
pearance,  at  those  times,  similar  to  that  of  the  State  of  New 
Mexico  and  the  territory  of  Arizona  at  present,  in  respect  to 
their  aboriginal  |X)pulation.  Savage  tribes  swayed  and  roamed 
over  the  greater  part  of  the  country,  while  in  the  valley  of  Mexico 
proper,  and  east  of  it,  some  few  "pueblos"  of  village  Indians  re- 
mained, barely  protecting  their  crops  and  themselves  from  the 
inroads  of  marauding  tribes. ^^ 

fW>in  the8c  seven  families,  and  this  citj  of  Huehnetlapallan  has  tlie  glory  of  harlng  been 
the  flri«t  settlement  made  in  ft  since  the  flood,  and  of  beinfc  the  cradle  of  all  itD  peoplOi 
Whose  memory  tho^e  of  New  Spain  have  prefterve<l.  calling  it  their  ancient  liome.** 

(Compare,  with  this  view  of  the  peopling  of  Mexico,  the  beautiful  expose  of  Morgan, 
of  the  peopling  of  America  fVom  centres  of  siibt*istence  as  initial  points  of  migration, 
in  *' Ancient  Society"  (Part  II,  cap.  IV,  p.  10H).  Mr.  Morgan  recognizes  three  such 
centres  in  N.  America,  the  most  prominent  of  which  Is  the  Valley  of  the  Columbia.) 

The  title  of  *'  Chichimecatl,**  often  extended  to  '*  Chichimecatl-tecuhtli,*'  is  found 
very  IVequeiitly,  not  only  among  the  Mexicans,  but  also  the  Tczcucans  and  Tlaxcaliana. 
It  was  an  aiipellation  given  in  reward  of  pernonnl  merit  in  war. 

>o  Ixtlilxochitl  has  depicted  to  us  a  feudal  Chichimecan  Empire,  more  complete  and 
typical  than  the  feudal  institutions  of  England.  lint  at  the  same  time  lie  describes  the 
Chichimocas  as  mere  aaragea  (**  Ilistoire  dcs  Chich imbues,**  Cap.  IV,  p.  .10).  **  He  arrived 
in  a  plac«  called  Tenayucan  Oztopolco,  where  there  were  many  grottoes  and  caves, 
which  formed  the  principal  dwellings  of  that  nation."  Id.  cap.  IX,  p.  G6  and  H6),  Tor- 
quemadn  (Lib.  I,  cap.  XV,  p. 38  and  30),  describes  them  a  *' i)Cop]e  naked,  without  robes 
of  cotton,  of  wool,  or  any  other  covering  but  the  skins  of  beasts.  Their  appearance 
was  wild,  they  were  great  warriors,  whose  weapons  are  bows  and  arrows.^  .... 
**Tlii8  nation  of  Chichimecas  was  governed  and  ruled  by  valiant  and  valorous  captains 

; "    Ixtlilxochitl  Airther  states  (''Hist.  Chichimeca."  cap.  IX,  p.  6*1):    *<Every- 

Tamily  lived  together,  and  such  as  had  no  caves  which  were  their  chief  dwellings,  built 
huts  of  Htraw.  The  game  was  diviiled  among  the  family  of  the  hunter  but  the  hide  be- 
.'longed  exclusively  to  him  who  had  kille<i  it."  The  soil,  tlierefore,  had  no  other  value 
('for  them  than  aH  *' hunting  grounds."  Nevertheless,  both  of  the  authors  Junt quoted 
report  a  ditftribution  of  the  land  by  their  chiefs,  in  the  shape  of  individual  donations, 
and  feodes  at  an  early  date.  But  Ixtlilxoclutl  (Cap.  IX.  p.  03  and  Gi)  asserts  that  the 
culture  of  the  soil,  even  the  maize  plant,  was  unknown  to  tltem  until  the  twelfth  century 
'  of  our  era.  Torquemada  is  htill  more  explicit  (Lib.  I,  cap.  XLII,  p.  67) :  "  NeiUier  did 
the  Chictiimocas  pay  any  attention  to  it  (agriculture  or  horticulture)  for  the  reason  that 
I  the  Lords  and  Kings  had  parks  ("  BosqueH")of  rabbits  and  deer,  which  supplied  them 
with  meat,  an<l  the  common  people  and  Maceuales  went  alter  it  through  the  fleMs,  thus 
sustaining  tliemselves  without  any  other  kind  of  work,  and  without  the  toil  of  sowing 
or  planting,  to  which  they  had  not  been  accur<tome<l."  More  than  a  century  elapsed, 
acconling  to  the  above  soun^eM.  ere  horticulture,  and  therefore  sedentary  living,  began 
,  to  appear  among  them.  How  could  feudal  tenure  of  the  ground  exist  meanwhile  ?  We 
need  not  refer  here  to  other  authors,  neither  to  the  descriptions  ftirnished  of  the  condi- 
tion of  the  Chichimecas  nortli  of  the  Mexican  valley,  at  the  time  of  the  conquest  (Mot- 
olinia,  Trat.  Ill,  cap.  VII,  p.  18A).  <*Tuvieon  SenGres  en  exta  ticrra,  como  ahora  son  j 
estan  los  Es[)unCle8y  porque  se  ensefiorearon  de  la  ticrra,  no  de  la  manera  que  los 
Espafiolen." 

11  See  "  Zwoelf  Sprachen  ans  dem  SUdwesten  Nordamerikas,"  by  Albert  S.  Gatschet 
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While  thus  the  high  Mexican  tableland  especially  was  in  a  con-| 
dition  but  little  ditferent  from  that  of  a  fertile  waste,  migrations! 
were  in  progress  from  that  same  undefined  "  north,"  which  grad-i 
ually  carried  thither  tribes,  or  at  least  kindred  groups  detached 
from  tribes,  of  horticultural  sedentaiy  Indians.'*    These  boilies; 
moved  slowly,  and  independently  from  each  other,  and  they  settled 
down  at  last  in  the  beautiful  valle}*,  near  the  watersheets  in  its 
centre.    There  they  occupied  independent  territories  wJiicli  they  held 
as  their  oicn;^^  and  while  they,  in  all  probability,  did  not  always  I 
maintain  friendly  relations  towards  each  other,  it  is  still  not  im-  ; 
probable  that,  owing  to  the  bond  of  common  stock-language,  they  | 

Weimnr,  1877  (a  yaliiable  contribution  to  Lingnifttics  and  Ethnography).  Al8o  "  Lieut 
G.  M.  Wheelor'8  Zweite  Expedition  naeh  Neu  Mexiko  und  Colorado.  1876/'  by  Oocar 
Locw  (in  Vol.  22  of  Dr.  Fctennann'm  *' Gcogniphisrlie  Mittheilungen/' p.  20»).  *'The 
SpaniKh  Conquei^t  of  Now  Mexico,''  by  W.  W.  II.  Davln,  IBTH).  The  nedentary  Indiana 
occupying  the  moPt  liniite<l  expanse,  and  being  also  inferior  in  numbers  to  the  roving 
bands  among  and  around  them. 

"  The^e  facts  are  generally  acknowledged,  as  well  as  that  they  migrated  nx>m  the 
North.  In  addition  to  Uie  authors  already  name<l  in  the  course  of  this  and  of  our  pre- 
vious paper,  we  shall  merely  quote :  Gregorio  Garcia :  ''  El  Origen  de  los  Indios  del 
Kuevo  Mundo  6  Indius  OccidentalCH"  Madriil,  1721)  (2nd  Edition,  Original  api>eared  in 
print  abmit  lfM)6).  *•  New  Mexico  whence  came  the  seven  lineages,  which  ]>copled  New 
Spain'*  (Lib.  Ill,  cap.  L  p.  81),  (Lib.  X,  cap.  Ill,  p.  321).  ^'Ilistoria  dc  la  Conquiitta  de 
la  Provinclu  de  la  Nuova  Gallcia,"  written  by  the  Licentiate  I>«m  Matias  de  la  Mota 
Pudilla,  in  1742,  aud  published  by  the  Geogr.  and  Stat.  Soc'y  of  Mexico  in  1870  (Cap. 
I,  ]>.  21).  Tliey  were  the  seven  tribes  of  '*  Nahuatl "  stock,  the  community  of  language 
alone  L>eing  euflScient  to  demonstrate  their  common  origin. 

»  All  the  older  authors  agree  in  stating  that  the  different  tribes  settled  independent 
of  each  other.  See  Motolinia  (**  Hist,  de  los  Indios  de  Nueva  Etipaua,*'  in  Col :  de 
Docum :  Vol.  I.  **  Epistola  proeniial ")  Sahagun  (Lib.  X.  cap.  XXIX,  p.  115).  **  Succes-  ^ 
iTamonte  se  volvleron  los  Nahoas,  que  son  los  Tepanecas,  los  Acolhoaquos,  los  Chalcaa 
los  Vexotzincas,  y  los  Tlaxcaltecas,  cada  fhmilia  por  si,  y  viuieron  k  estas  partes  de 
Mexico  .  .  .  .  y  asi  veuidos  todos  k  estas  partes  y  tomada  la  pososlon  de  las  tierras, 
y  puostas  las  mohoneras  entro  cada  familia."  Durin  (**  Hist :  de  las  Yndias"  (Cap.  11, 
p.  10).  **  He  of  Xuehimlloa  after  having  gone  around  the  entire  lagune,  was  pleased 
with  the  site  which  they  now  oct'upy,  settled  there  and  took  what  he  neeiled,  without 
damage  to  anybofly  nor  any  contradiction  "  (p.  11).  The  Chalcas  settled  near  the  Xu- 
chimilcas  **  quietly  and  peaceably."  The  Tecpanecas  did  the  same,  also  the  Tozcncans 
and  the  remainder  (pp.  12, 13.  and  14).  Aco^ta  (Lib.  VII,  cap.  HI.  p.  456).  '*  At  tlie  time 
these  nations  settled,  the  Cliirhimecas  made  no  show  of  opposition,  nor  resistance,  only 
they  became  estranged  and  like  unto  aKtonlslied  retired  into  the  rocky  fastnesses.*'  (It 
is  not  devoid  of  interest  to  connect  herewith  the  proper  assertions  of  Cortes  about  the 
utterances  of  Montezuma,  **  Carta  Segunda,"  p.  2.*},  in  Vol.  I  of  Vedia.)  Gomara  ('*  Con- 
quit^ta  de  Mejico,**  p.  482,  etc.,  Vedia,  Vol.  I).  Fray  Gcronimo  Mendieta  0*  Hist,  eccle- 
aiastica  Indiana,"  Lib.  II,  cap.  XXXIV,  etc.)  Ixtlilxo<rhitI  and  Torquemada  however, 
have  made  Uie  opinion  current,  that  all  these  tribes  settled  upon  Chichimecan  donuiin, 
and  were  tufignetl  to  special  territories  by  the  original  holder  of  the  entire  country. 
But  we  have  already  established  the  nature  of  Chichimecan  occupation  of  the  land,  and 
fVom  it  we  cannot  Infer  that  any  HUt  wot  held,  neither  that  any  could  be  ^ren  to  new 
comers. 
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sometimes  associated  (or  even  perhaps  confederated)  against  sur- 
rounding tribes.  1"* 

Tliese  settlers,  who  all  spoke  closely  related  dialects  of  the  same 
language  as  their  predecessors  the  Toltecs,  namely :  the  *'  Nah- 
uatl "  or  good  sounds  were :  the  Acnlhuans  or  Tezcucans,  the  Tec- 
panecas^  the  Xochimilcas,  and  the  Chalcas.  The  first  settleil  on 
the  Eastern  shore  of  the  central  lagune,  the  second  to  the  west 
of  it,  while  the  two  last-named  tribes  clustered  around  the  fresh- 
water basins  of  the  southeast.  In  this  manner  the  valley  was 
eventuall}'  mastered  again  by  sedentary  Indians,  who  held  at  bay 
the  surrounding  savages;  —  also  defending  it  from  neighbors  of 
their  own  stock  who,  occupying  at  the  same  time  contiguous  areas 
placed  under  different  geographical  conditions,  while  their  organ- 
ization and  plan  of  life  were  similar,  and  the  language  but  dialectl- 
cally  varied; — still,  eventually,  became  their  most  inveterate 
enemies. ^^ 

Although  quite  a  respectable  literature  has  arisen  on  the  subject 
of  the  organization,  customs  and  manners  of  these  "  Nahuatl"  tribes 
of  the  valley  of  Mexico,  this  literature  is  much  richer  in  facts  pur- 
porting to  be  historical  than  in  satisfactory  details  on  tliat  subject 
itself.  We  can  but  discern  among  the  confusions  and  contradic- 
tions (of  older  authors  particularly) — that  the  diiferent  tril>es  were 
democratic  societies,  based  upon  consanguine  groups  as  units. 
Chiefs,  elected  by  the  people^  formed  their  governments,  whoso  high- 
est authorities  were  the  councils.  The  Tezcucans  and  Tecpanecans 
seem  to  have  had  each  one,  the  Chalcas  two,  head  war-chiefs,  elected 
for  life.  In  regard  to  their  mode  of  holding  and  distributing  the 
soil  the  most  varied  statements  are  given,  most  of  these,  however, 
based  upon  the  assumption  of  monarchial  institutions,  and  even 
of  a  great  feudal  empire  with  Tczcuco  as  its  capital.     Both  of 

^*  The  reports  about  a  preponderance  of  certain  trilie?,  ench  as  the  Tezcucans  or  the 
Tec])nnornn0,  resolve  theniHelvcs  into  a  result  of  intertribal  relations  In  tlie  valley 
of  Mexico.  We  need  but  consult  the  writings  ol  Ixtlilxochitl  for  that  purpose.  (See 
*MIist.  lies  ChichimCquAs  "  cap.  XI,  XII,  XIV.  and  XVI).  Turquemada  (Lib.  I,  cap. 
XXXVII.  p.  (W). 

"  For  a  history  of  the  different  tribes  composing  the  s]>eciflcnlly  latest  immigration 
of  *'  Nahuntl "  stock.  \vc  refer  to  nil  the  older  authors  on  Mexican  to|iics.  Those  of  their 
kindred  who  settled  outside  of  the  valley  were  cspeclnlly  the  Tlaxcallans.  The  rela- 
tions of  the  latter  to  the  valley-tribes  were  always  rather  unfriendly.  See  Torquemada 
(Lib.  HI,  cap.  IX,  p.  258,  and  2.^.  Cap.  XI,  p.  284,  and  2ftt).  Purin  (Cap.  II,  p.  13). 
But  the  continuous  wars  between  Tlaxcallun  and  the  tribes  of  the  valley  commenced 
when  the  latter  began  to  extend  their  sway  under  the  leadership  of  the  Mexicans  (Ixt- 
lilx<»chitl  "  Hist,  des  Chictiimr'ques  **  cap.  XLI,  p.  ^2).  It  is  corroborated  liy  the  state- 
ments of  the  Tlaxcaltecaa  Uicmselves  to  Cortes  (**  Carta  Segunda/'  p.  18,  Vedia,  Vol.  I). 
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these  assumptions  are  cUsproved  by  the  facts,  related  even  by  snch 
authors  as  have  most  contributed  towards  fixing  them  upon  the 
public  mind  as  recognized  truths. ^^     AVe  need  hardly  say  here, 

"III  regard  to  the  Tecpnnecas.  Acosta  says  (Lib.  VII,  cap.  II,  p.  477) :  "  From  thlg 
it  may  be  inlerred.  that  among  them  the  King  excrciseil  no  absolute  command  and  rule, 
and  that  he  wan  rather  a  ctmsul,  or  Dux,  than  a  king."  He  ftirther  compares  the  Tec- 
panecas  with  the  ••  rege?«"  of  ancient  Rome  (J5oe  Morgan's  *•  Ancient  isooiety,"  l*art  II, 
cap.  XI,  p.  2*J7).  The  council  waf*  supreme  among  the  Tccpanecans.  See  Tezozomoc  ) 
("Cronica  Mcxicana,"  Lord  Kingnbonmgh,  Vol.  IX,  cap.  IV,  p.  11;  also  cap.  V.  p.  12, 
cap.  VI.  p.  i:{,  *<a  e^^to  rcspondi6  el  ivy  y  nenado  Tecpaneca:  Digeroide:  mira  atempau- 
ecatl  (line  muy  bien  le  conocian)  bien  coiiozco  la  humillacion  y  riugecion  de  los  Mexi* 
canofl;  ya  es  por  demas,  ponjue  catan  alborutadus,  y  corHJudos  los  Tecpanccas :") 
Dumn  (Cap.  VIII.  p.  (»4.  and  05). 

Tho  XuL'hiiiiilcas  were  governed  by  two  rhiefs  (Tezozomoc,  cap.  XVI.  p.  25.  Dur&o, 
cap.  XII,  p.  101.  "Their  chiefr.,  of  which  there  were  two,  one  of  the  chief-place  ("ca- 
becera"  rather  lineage)  of  Xuchimilco  called  Vacaxapotecutli,  and  the  other  from  the 
milpa  (thiA  in  to  be  interpreted  as  deMceiidaucy).  which  is  called  Pachimalcatltecutii,  and 
together  with  them  meeting  many  principal.-*,  haid**):  a  Joint  meal  after  communal  style 
is  al^o  attributed  to  them  by  Tezozomoc  (Cap.  XVI,  p.  2())* 

Tlie  (.-hak-a.'s  also  hail  two  chiefs:  (Duran,  cap.  XVI,  p.  134,  Monte^cnma  Ilhuicamina 
said  to  Tlacaelfl :  *'  I  wish,  if  thou  agreCft,  to  send  me.^-^cngers  to  Chalco  to  the  chief 
of  Chalco  (^nateotl  and  to  his  conipanion  Ttdeocitecutli  .  .  .  ."  —  Tezozomoc,  cap. 
XXII,  p.  :U.  Cap.  X-\IV,  p.  M.  Continued  by  the  aciii»n  of  Cortes  mler  Uie  voliinUiry 
surrender  of  Ciialco.  when  he  installed  two  chiefs.  Boinal  I>iez :  cap.  CXXXIX,  p.  151 
and  l.Vi,  Vedia,  II). 

With  the  Tezcncans  or  Acullni.'is  tlicrc  appears  always  but  one  head-chief,  but  it  is 
equally  positive  that  the  oilice,  while  remaining  in  a  cerl:iiii  kin,  was  elective  still.    Tlie 
fact  is  inlercHting  and  requires  clo^e  [)roof.    We  adduce  here,  in  a  general  way,  Saba- 
gun  (Lil).  VIII.  ciip.  XXX.    "  De  la  Manera«pie  tuvicroucii  elegir  lop»  senores,*'  p.  318,  of 
2d  Vol  ):    Duran  (Cap.  LXIV,  p.  4!M>).    ".Mi)utexunia  sent  his  nie>r-eiigers  to  Tezcuco, 
and  had  all  the  chiefs  of  that  city  and  kingdom  called  to  le:irn  fi'om  ihem  whom  they 
were  inclineii  to  ele«'t  .  .  .  ."  (p.  ii»7),  "the  whicli  came,  electing  for  King  to  Quctzalac- 
xoyat/in.  Nc^aualpilli's  son  .  .  .  ."    Tezozomoc  ((Jap.  CI  and  ClI).    Ixtlilxorhitl  con- 
curs (">  lli^loirc   des    ChichimCques,"  cap.   LXXXVI).    Torquemuda  (Lib.  XI,  cap. 
XXVII,  pp.  [^)'!,  :Vn<  and  .I'Ai),  acknowledges  that,  while  th**  choice  was  among  the  nona 
cxclu"»ively,  there  still  was  a  chnirf  b>it,  but  h»;  i*oiitra"lict-.  the  statements  of  Juau  i 
Itautifta  I'omar  (who  wrote  aliout  l.'Hi;  who  says,  that  this  cht)ice  extended  to  the  en-  ^ 
tire  kin  of  the  deceased  liead  chief.    Mendieta  (Lib.  II,  cap.  X.\XV  1 1,  |».  l.'»:I).    "  Although  | 
the  Imlians  of  this  New  .Spain  inhenteil  the  cjiiei'iaincy  in  direct  lines,  they  took  great ,. 
care  in  ascorU'iining  which  om;  of  ids  stms  had  to  .'succeed  to  him."    lie  mentions  the  : 
succession  in  the  caacs  of  Netzahualcoyotl  and  of  Nctzahualpilli,  each  of  whom  were  ', 
respectively  followed  by  what  he  calls  an  illegitimate  ofTr^pring,  but  whose  mother  was  \ 
a  Aft:riatti  woman.    Veytia  (Cap.  XIV,  p.  3iJ7).    *'  Tlie  c<juncil  hardly  bail  been  inlormeil  • 
<dthe  King'r  death,  when  it  thought  pnq»er  ti>  elect  a  succcs.sor,  alter  the  manner  of  the 
l^Iexii-ans  .  .  .  ."    Carlos  Maria  de  Hu>tMn»ante  ("Tezcoco  en  los  riiim<>.':  Tiempoa  do 
BUS  antigut>s  Ueye.s,"  Mexico,  iSifi.    Tart  III,  cap.  IV,  |)p.  21.*^,  21!)  and  220).    Alon/.o  de 
Zurila  r*  llaiq)ort  sur  les  diilerente.s  cla.-^se.r.  de  chefs  tie  1 1  Nouvelle-K-pagne  *'  tran>la- 
tion  by  Mr.  Tfriiaux-Compans,  p.  12J.    "The  order  of  bUcces.<ion  varied  acconling  to 
the  pri»vinces,  the  same  cu&tom,  with  slight  diflTcrences,  prevailing  in  Mexico,  Tezcuco 
and  Tacuba." 

The  a->umption  of  a  feuiial  empire  at  Tezcuco  has  already  been  di?<ru"*Ked.    It  was  ' 
an  iiiveiititMi  of  chioiiiclers,  who  had  a  direct  interest,  <ir  thought  to  have  one.  in  ad- 
vancing the  claiin.>>  of  the  Tezcucan  tribe  to  an  original  ^uprenlacy.    Tribal  Je.-ll')u^'y 
and  rivalry,  such  a  powerful  ally  of  the  Spaniards  during  the  cun<lue^t,  cuniinued  to 
bubdirl  where  :he  rip:.:iish  d\^minatiuu  was  iully  esliibllThed. 
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tlint  all  the  tribes  of  Mexico,  issuing  from  a  common  stock, 
speaking  the  ''Nahnatl"  tongue,  and  living  under  the  same  geo- 
graphical influences,^'  had  reached  an  almost  identical  state  of 
culture.  Therefore  the  result  of  our  investigations  of  the  landed 
tenure  among  the  Mexican  tribe  proper,  can  safel}'  be  assumed 
as  applicable  to  all  the  other  sedentary  tribes  of  (the  valley  of) 
Mexico.^® 

While  thus  horticultural  tribes  had  secured  the  fertile  portions 
of  that  valley,  dividing  its  expanse  among  themselves,  and  sepa* 
rated  by  unoccupied  ''neutral"  soil,*^  —  u  small  band  of  their  own 
linguistical  relationship  was  moving  down  from  the  North,  and 
ultimately  made  its  appearance  in  their  midst.  Those  were  the 
Mexicans  proper,  also  called  *^  Aztecas  Mexitin^**  ^^  Aztlantlacaa**  or 
'*  J/cjr/ca."*'^  This  band  was  composed  of  Seven  Kinships  "line- 
ages," whose  chiefs  jointly  composed  the  government  of  the  whole, 
a  head  war-chief,  elected  for  life,  directed  their  movements,  but 


"The  (liflTerenco  between  the  vnlley  tribes  and  those  of  the  TIaxcaltecan  mountain 
country,  it*  not  even  very  great.  Jt  l8  In  fact  but  apparent.  From  the  nature  of  the 
soil,  th«  kinghipH  of  Tlaxcallan  were  more  scattered  In  location,  and  therefore  were 
api>arently  democratic.  Tiie  »ame  wna  the  ca«e  among  the  Niquirans  of  Nicariigua. 
See  Oviedo  (Lil).  XLII,  cap.  I,  pi. .  37  and  3H),  and  E.  G.  Squier.  (*•  Nicaragua,"  Vol.  II. 
'*  Aborigines  of  Nicaragua,**  cap.  II,  p.  340-318). 

"  Otherwieio  tlic  confederacy,  on  equal  termn,  existing  between  the  Talley-tribea  for 
more  than  a  century  previous  to  the  conqucHt.  and  of  which  we  shall  hercaaer  treat, 
ciMilil  not  have  been  formed,  neither  could  it  have  subwihted.  The  fact,  however,  that 
all  the  old  cin-oniclcrs  mention  the  tribes  of  Mexico  under  one  common  head,  and  de- 
scribe tlicir  iru^tomx,  tXA,  in  tlie  main,  identical. —  proves  that  we  can  safely  assume  the 
Mexicans  as  typical  in  that  reHpect.  Some  tribes  were  more  advanced  in  certain  me- 
chanical art!*  than  others,— but  the  difference  was  merely  one  of  details,  and  not  of  or- 
ganic {irinciples. 

"  See  *•  Art  of  War,"  p.  ItiH.  The  boundary  line  menUoned  by  Ixtlilxochitl  (If  istoire 
des  Chichimr-ques."  cap.  XXXIII,  p.  12ft),  and  also  by  Veytia  (Cap.  Ill  of  Book  J  If.  p.  1C7 
of  3rd  volume)  if,  as  the  latter  asserts,  it  ever  really  existed,  did  not  divide  so  much  the 
territory  of  the  tribes,  but  rather  the  range  tiver  which  each  one  might  freely  extend, 
atler  the  format  ion  of  the  conrederncy.  Sr.  Veytia  contends  that  the  remnantrs  of  it  were 
Btili  vir>ible  at  his  time,  and  carried  the  name  "albarrada  de  los  Indios." 

«"'  Art  of  War,"  p.  WJ,  note  1.  We  have  alluded  to  the  common  appellation  of  "Chi- 
chimecraij."  Sahagun  (Lib.  X,  cap.  XXIX,  p.  147),  ^ays :  "  properly  they  call  themselros 
Allacachirhimeca.  or  llsliennen  that  have  come  nom  dUtant  lands."  This  would  be  a 
corroboration,  to  t^oine  extent,  of  Torquemada's  assertion  (Lib.  II,  cap.  XI.  pp.  92  and 
03;  that  the  Mexicans  introduced  the  art  of  flnhing  in  the  Mexican  valley.  Wo  cannot 
help  being  struck  by  the  preflxuin,  **  Atlaca."  If  it  flecomposes  into  *'  Atl,"  water,  and 
**tlacatl,"  man,  it  assigns  u>  the  Mexicans  an  original  abode  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
sea,  or  ol  very  large  water-courses.  Tezozoinoc,  in  Ids  flrnt  chapter,  speaking  of  Aztlan, 
wheui-e  the  Mexicans  are  said  to  have  emigrated,  and  fk'om  which  word  the  name  of 
*' Aztecs"  is  derived,  says:  "They  had  in  this  land  and  the  lugu ne$  thorant  .  .  .  ."  (p. 
5).  Aztlan  itself  mean^  ''place  of  the  heron,"  which  is  an  aquatic  bird.  (See  also 
Veytia,  Lib.  II,  cap.  XII,  p.  Ul).    Ue  places  **  Aztlan"  towards  the  extreme  m»rth. 
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this  office  may  not  have,  at  that  time,  been  permanently  estab- 
lished ;^* — only  temporaril}',  for  emergency's  sake.*^  It  is  barely 
possible  for  us  to  follow  the  migrations  of  the  Mexicans  with  any 
degree  of  certainty ;  we  can  but  gather  from  the  various  and  varied 
reports  and  traditions,  that  being  iiorticultural  Indians,  fertile 
lands  were  sought  for  by  them,  and  only  when  they  reached  the 
lake-basin  did  they  begin  to  hope  for  realization  of  their  desires.^ 
— There  was  3'et  mucii  unoccupied  space  around  the  lagunes,  still 
the  newcomers  were  hardly  welcome  to  the  other  occupants,  who 
harassed  them  so  long,  that  at  last  they  fled  into  the  marsh  or 
swamp  which  then  covered  the  area  subsequently  converted  into 
the  western  lagune  of  Mexico.^^  Thus  they  retired  to  ground 
whicJt  was  neither  held  nor  claimed  by  any  of  the  surrounding  tribes^  | 
and  on  the  few  solid  patches  protruding  above  the  morass,  they  i 
settled,  glad  to  have  escaped  pursuit  and  found  a  resting  place  on ; 

SI  Wc  hnTe  adopted  the  number  seven  Tor  these  kinships,  although  the  interpreter  of 
the  Mendoza  Codex  (Tab.  I,  of  Vol.  I,  Lord  Kingnborough)  says  there  were  ten.  'El 
exercilo  Mexicano  tubo  porcaudillos  diez  personas  nombradas  ..,.**  (Vol.  V,  p.  40). 
Durin  and  Tezozomoc  both  any  sevon,  so  does  Veyiia.  The  two  former  authors  even 
give  the  names  of  the  idols  which  each  of  these  seven  clusters  worshipped,  currying 
it  along  on  tlioir  migrations.  It  is  needless  here  to  prove  in  detail  the  democratic  na- 
ture of  lh<'t«e  ^even  **  lineages.'*  Veytia,  for  inotance  (Lib.  II,  cap.  XH  and  XIII),  quotes 
Cliimtilpain  as  authority,  and  although  he  assigns  totlie  Mexicans  a  leader  (**  caudiUo^) 
called  Huitziton.  he  still  implies  that  at  Chapulte(>ec  only  *' they,  emulating  the  other 
natious  tlicre  l(»cated,  resolved  upon  electing  a  King  to  govern  them  "  (p.  l(i»).  Duria 
(Cap.  Ill,  p.  27).  Clavigero  mmtions  an  "  Aristocratic"  organization  of  the  Mexicans 
until  the  year  1352.  **  The  entire  nation  was  below  a  senate  or  conclave  of  the  most 
renpected  pcrsoui*,  <listiiigui(>ht>d  through  nobility  an<l  knowledge.  At  the  foundation 
of  Mexico  there  were  20  of  thei>e*'  (Lib.  Ill,  cap.  1).  Tliis  is  a  new  version.  See  also 
Gregorio  darcia  C'Origon  de  Ioh  Indios  "  Lib.  V,  cap.  III).  If  we  eliminate  the  mythi- 
cal Huitziton,  we  And  Qcea»lonal  head  war-chiefs.  Veytia  even  assures  us  that  after 
Mexico  was  founded,  they  elected  "  one  to  govern  them,  although  not  in  the  capacity 
of  a  King,  but  as  a  leader  or  captain  "  (Lib.  IL  cap.  XVIII,  p.  150). 

"^The  regular  series  of  Mexican  head  war^chiefs  (**  tlaca-tecuhtli ")  commences  about 
the  middle  of  the  14th  century.  Previous  to  it,  the  office  appears  to  have  been  tilled  by 
occasional  braves,  as  emergency  required.  Compare  Veytia  (Lib.  II.  cap.  XII  and  XIII, 
with  cap.  XV,  p.  1:U.  and  cap.  XVIII,  p.  150,  and  cap.  XXI,  p.  IWi  and  187;.  Torqncniada 
(Lib.  I,  cap.  III.  p.  Si.  Cap.  IV,  p.  S4.  Cap.  XII,  p.  i)5).  Mcndieta(Lib.  II,  cap.  XXXV, 
p.  148),  and  Acosta  (Lib.  VII.  cap.  8,  p.  i^\6  and  WM),  etc.,  etc. 

3>  Motoliniu  (Trat.  Ill,  cap.  VII,  p.  \m),  Duran  (Cap.  III).  Tezozomoc  (Cap.  L  II 
and  III).  Acosta  (Lib.  VII,  cap.  4,  p.  4:)0).  Garcia  (*'Ongen.  etc."  Lii).  Ill,  cap.  Ill, 
(  V,  ]».  iK)  and  100.  *'que  los  haria  Princi|>es,  i  Scnores  de  todas  los  Pruvincias,  que 
havian  poblado  las  otras  tieis  naciones.  que  antes  en  ellos  havian  salidu.") 

3<  *'  Art  of  War.  etc.,"  p.  87,  note  5.  Idem.  p.  150,  and  note  194, 185,  and  p.  151,  note? 
107  and  li>8.— L.  II.  Morgan  (**  Ancient  Society,"  Part  II.  cap.  VII,  p.  100  and  lui). 
Among  the  older  authors,  3Iendieta  is  very  explicit  (Lib.  IL  cap.  XXXV,  p.  148). 
"  Y  OHO  asiento  Ics  cuadrd  mucho  por  hallarlo  abimdante  de  cazas  de  avcK  y  poscados  y 
marisco  con  que  ^e  poder  susteiitar  y  aprovechar  en  sus  granjerias  cntre  los  pueblos 
comarcnnoH,  y  por  el  reparo  de  las  aguas  con  que  no  lea  pudicsen  empecer  bus  vccinos." 
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soil  xclikh  they  might  hold  as  their  own,^^  It  would  appear  that, 
through  loss  of  numbers  in  the  course  of  their  migrations,  as  well 
as  through  divisions  among  themselves,  the  original  consanguine 
groups  composing  the  body,  had  been  reduced  to  Jive,^  Now  a 
further  and  last  division  took  place,  one  of  these  kindred  clusters 
seceding  from  the  rest,  and  establishing  itself  apart  on  another 
sandy  expanse  where,  close  to  the  others  however,  it  grew  to  be- 
come the  tribe  of  Mexico-Tlatilulco.^^  It  remained  independent 
until  about  forty  years  before  the  •conquest.^®  —  The  other  four 
settled  each  one  by  itself  but  still  acknowledging  a  common  gov- 
eminent^  in  token  of  which  the  tribal  place  of  worship  was  erected 
at  the  spot  where  these  four  areas  met.  Thus  the  "pueblo"  of 
Mexico-Ten uchtitlan  was  founded  ;  ihe  seat  and  home  of  the  Mex- 
icans proper.^ 

2*  Ixtlilxochitl  (•'  Iliptoire  ties  Chichlnir*qnc8,"  cnp.  X,  p.  7*2),  pays  tlint  the  Mexicans 
*•  asked  the  King  of  Azcrapnlzalco  for  soil  "  (to  settle  upon).  Toniuemaita  represents 
their  settlement  as  a  flight  to  a  safe  place  (Lib.  11,  cap.  XI,  p.  92).  Also  Mcn(lieta(Lib. 
J  I.  csip.  XXXV,  pp.  147  and  148).  Duran  (Cap.  V,  p.  41).  has  the  remarkable  passage  fol- 
lowing: "riue  anil  el  suelo  no  era  snyo,  pues  era  sitio  y  terminode  los  de  Azcaputzalco 
y  de  1«)8  de  Tezciico;  ponjue  alii  llegaban  los  tenninos  del  uno  y  del  otro  pueblo,  y  por 
la  otra  parte  del  Mediodia,  tvrminos  ile  Cnllinacan  :'•  (This  shows  they  were  on  neutral 
ground,  dividing  the  tribes  of  their  suiToundings.)  Tezozomoc  confirms  (Cap.  III.  p. 
9),  "estando  en  terminus  de  los  de  Atzcapnzalco,  Aculhuaques  Tezrncanos  y  los  de 
Culhuacan."  Duran  (2*  p.  41)  further  says  that  they  contended  to  be  masters  of  their 
soil,  witjjout  owing  allegiance  or  obedience  to  any  one.  Sec  also  Tezozomoc  (Cap.  Ill) 
and  Motolinia  (•' Epistola  proemial."  p.  6).  Gomara  ('*  Conquista,"  p.  431.  Vcdia,  ist 
volume). 

'"  We  have  already  alluded  to  the  number  of  chiefs  leading  the  Mexicans  at  the  time 
of  their  settlement  in  the  lagune.  It  varies  from  lour  to  twenty.  But  the  fact  that  four 
"(luarters"  composed  it  originally,  leads  me  to  the  belief  that  four  Mexican  kinships 
remained,  one  seceding  as  the  trilie  of  TIatilulco.  This  division  into  four  is  the  only  fact 
relialily  asceitaincd.     (S(?e  notes  27.  isu  .HO  and  31). 

-'Thi-  f:ict  is  too  amply  proven  to  nee«l  special  references,  llow  it  occurred  we 
cannot  a.-eert;dn,  since  it  is  »"clated  in  the  most  varie«l  manner  by  the  different  sources 
of  authority.  If  tlie  statement  is  correct  that  even  during  their  migrations,  the  Mex- 
icans prop«'r  and  tlie  TIatilulcas  kept  apart,  as  tribal  components,  or  probably  ''phra- 
tl•^e^,"— then  the  fact  of  their  loenlizing  as  tribes  independent  from  each  other  is  easily 
accounted  lor.    t»ee  Veytia  (Lib.  11,  cap.  XV,  p.  V.M)). 

2"  The  dale  of  its  <on<iue^t  by  tin;  Mexicans  is  about  1473  ('•  Art  of  War,  etc."  p.  102). 
It  can  ea-Uy  be  verified  iVom  the  date  on  the  so-called  "calendar  stone"  at  the  city  of 
Mexico.    («<ee  *'  Cnlend.irio  A/teea  ''  by  Senor  Chavero.) 

'•"•  Tlie  (meslion  rennuns  yet  undecide<l  as  to  whether  these  four  •*  quarters  "(**  bar- 
rios ")  were  four  original  kinships,  or  whether  they  were  already  four  ''brotherhoods 
of  kinships"  (phrairies),  analogous  to  Uie  Uoman  curia*  formed  by  (or  rather  remain- 
ing as  the  la^t  \eslige  of)  origmal  kin>hips  disaggregated.  The  latter  might  appear 
likely  from  llie  fact  of  the  greater  number  of  chief:*  (than  four),  mentioned  by  tlie  old 
authors.  Tlie  existeuceof  ^llll  lesser  groups  is  plainly  acknowledged  at  the  same  time. 
Duran  say.-  ',Cai».  V,  p.  42):  •'  On  the  night  after  the  Mexicans  Ilnished  the  place  of  wor- 
ship ("herniita  donde  su  dios  e>taba"),  a  large  area  of  the  lagune  being  Illicit  up  and 
room  made  for  the  houses,  Vit/.ilopochlll  spoke  to  his  i  rie&t  or  keeper  and  traid  to  him: 
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Four  ''quarters'*  had  boon  formed  b}'  the  localizins:  of  four  re- 
lationships composing  them  respectively,  an<l  it  is  expressly  stated 
that  each  one  *' might  build  in  its  quarter  (barrio)  as  it  liUed/'^o 
The  term  for  these  relationships,  in  the  Xahuatl  tongue,  an<l  used 
among  all  the  tribes  speaking  it  was:  '*Calpulli."     It  is  also  used  [ 
to  designate  a  great  hall  or  house,  and  we  may  therefore  infer  that,  \ 
originally  at  least,  all  the  members  of  one  kinship  direltunder  one  ; 
common  roof.'^^     The  ground  thus  occupied  by  the  *'Calpulli"  was  i 

*'  Say  to  the  congregation  Mexican  that  the  chiefs,  each  one  with  his  relutivoa,  frien<ls 
and  coniioittiotis.  shall  <liviile  them>el\er<  int:>  four  principal  ijiiarter?,  ni\  hoii^'c  being 
in  the  centre  among  them,  ami  that  each  clu<<ter  may  buil<l  in  its  <iuartor  im*  it  plea:*CH.'' 
These  fpiarters  are  those  which  now  remain  in  Mexico,  tliat  if^,  the  qnarters  of  San  Pa- 
blo, of  San  Juan,  of  Santa  Maria  la  I{e<Ion(la,an(i  of  San  Sel>a><tian.  Alter  the  Mcxic.:ins 
had  divide<l  into  the>e  fi>ur  places,  their  God  commanded  them  to  di^t  ribute  among  them- 
pelve?*  th»Md<»l8  c'Moy  dio-e;^''),  and  that  each  qnarier  hlionld  name  ami  de>ignate  par- 
ticular ipiailerH  where  the>o  pai  licnlar  idols  bliouUi  be  worshipped.  Thu>  each  quarter 
wa<  divide*!  into  many  small  ones,  airconling  to  the  number  of  the  ido|»  called  (  alpid- 
teona  (it  should  be  "  Calpultetdlzin  "  composed  of  Calpulli-quarter,  and  teoilgod), 
which  i*ignilles  god  of  the  quarter."  (See  Acosta,  Lib.  VII.  cap.  VII,  p.  4'i7  )  Tez(»7.o« 
moc,  cap.  Ill,  p.  '.^  "y  ^iendo  dc  noche  hicieron  Junta  y  les  dijo  el  nacenlole  Quauhtlo- 
qnel7.i]ui:  hermauo«,  ya  es  tiempo  que  on  dividals  uu  Irecho  uno-*  de  otron  en  cuatro 
paite-*  cercaudo  en  medio  el  templt»  de  Ifuilzilopochtls  y  nombraii  lo<s  barrios  cada  una 
parte,  y  a-«i  concertados  para  divitiu'se  .  .  .  ."  Toniuemada  conilrnis  these  st^itements 
(Lib.  III.  <-ap.  XXIV,  p.  '2'.C>).  although  he  protests  ag.unst  the  origin  of  Ihi.^  division. 
lie  KiiyA:  "  I  confers  it  to  be  truth  thai  this  city  of  .Mexico  is  divideil  into  four  principal 
quarters,  each  one  of  which  contains  other  smaller  ones  included,  ami  all,  iu  common 
i\A  well  a>«  in  particular,  have  their  commanders  and  leailers  .  .  .  ."  He  further  .says 
(Lil).  XIV,  cap.  Vll,  p.  oOt).  **The.-je  elusters  (''  parcialidades"  kinships;  were  di-trdj- 
uted  by  calpules,  which  are  quart<u>  (*' barrios  "j,  aiiii  it  happened  that  one  of  these 
clu.-lers  held  three,  four,  or  more  calpules.  acconling  to  the  number  of  its  pe<qde  ....'* 
(We  r-hall  investigate  herealter  the  objection  i)f  Torqueniada).  The  same  author,  how- 
ever, acknowledges  (Lib.  Ill,ca|).  XXII.  I)."Jn<',,  that  Hie  founders  of  Mexico  were  •'  nine 
families  .  .  .  These  families  commenceil  the  louinlation  of  this  illu^triou><  ami  maguill* 
eent«rity  .  .  .  ."  One  fact  results  beyond  all  doubt,  that  the  th>t  setllemeiit  of  Mexico 
wa^  maile  upon  the  ba.-'is  of  a  divi^iou  into  kin.>'hi)i»  or  consanguine  grou|is.  localizing 
on  certain  areaf<,  which  Jointly  composed  the  tribe.  That  the  government  wa.-j  demo- 
cratic has  already  been  established  pn*vioii.-»Iy. 

9»l)urun  (Cap.  V,  p.  42).  AcoaU  (Lib.  Vll,  cap.  VII,  p.  107).  llerrera  (Dec.  IIL  Lib. 
II.  cap.  XL  p.  <J1). 

a^  TiuqUiMuada  (Lib.  If,  cap.  LXVIII.  p.  104.  '•  K:«taba  de  ordinario,  recog|«io  en 
una  grande  Sala  (6  calpul;."  (Lib.  Ill,  cap.  XXVIL  p.  ."Jo.).  Lib.  IV.  cap.  XIX,  p.Syti, 
(que  a»i  llaman  las  Salas  grandes  de  (.'omuniilaii.  li  de  Cabildo;.  We  find,  umler  the 
corrupteii  name  of  "■  (jial})on."  the  *'  calpulli  '*  in  Nicara;;ua  .-imong  the  Nii|Uiran>',  which 
Fpeak  a  tiuilect  of  the  .Mexican  (Nahuall)  language.  See  K.  G.  S(|uier  ("  N'icaragua," 
V<d.  II,  p.  'i\'Z.  "The  couiH'il  houses  were  <'alletl  greponn,  Mirrounded  by  broad  corri- 
dors called  galpon.<i,  beneath  which  the  arms  were  kept,  protected  by  a  guard  of  young 
men").  .Mr.  Squier  evidiMitly  bases  upon  Ovietlo  (•*  Hist,  general,"  Lib.  XLII.  cap.  IIL 
p.  .'»2.  "  F>ta  ca.-a  de  cablMo  llaman  Kalpon  .  .  .  ."  It  i.-*  anolln-r  evidence  in  favor  of 
our  .-'tattimeiit'^,  that  the  kin>hip  formed  the  original  unit  of  the  tribe,  ami  at  the  name 
time  a  hint  that,  as  In  New  Mexu'o,  originally  an  entn'e  kin  inhabited  a  single  large 
hou»e.    See  Molina's  Vocab.  (p.  11). 

lU:rouT  ri:.vuoDY  MubKUM,  II.    20. 
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NOT,  ns  Torquemada  admits,  assigned  to  it  by  a  higher  poicer^^'^  the 
tn'hal  gocerumeut  itself  held  no  domain  which  it  might  apportion 
oinonjj;  subdivisions  or  to  individuals,  either  gratuitously  or  on 
condition  of  certain  prestations  ;  or  barter  against  a  consideration .^^ 
The  tribal  territory  was  distril)Uted,  at  the  time  of  its  occupanc}^ 
into  pftHHOHHonj  rights  held  by  the  KiNnuKD  groups  as  such,  by 
common  an<l  tacit  consent,  as  resulting  naturally  from  their  orga^ 
nizntion  and  stitte  of  culture.^* 

The  patches  of  solid  ground,  on  which  these  *' quarters"  settled, 
were  gradually  built  over  with  dwellings,  first  made  out  of  canes 
and  reeds,  and  latterly,  as  their  menus  increased,  of  turf,  *' adobe" 
and  light  stone.  These  houses  were  of  large  size^  since  it  is  stated 
that  even  at  the  time  of  tlie  conquest  '*  there  were  seldom  less  than 
two,  four,  and  six  dwellers  in  one  house,  thus  there  were  infinite 
people  (in  the  pueblo)  since  as  there  was  no  other  way  of  provid- 
ing for  them,  many  aggregated  together  as  they  might  please." 
C'rtitintDial  living,  as  the  idea  of  the  **calpulli"  implies,  seems, 
therefore,  to  have  prevailed  among  the  Mexicans  as  late  as  the 
2>eriod  of  their  greatest  innver,'^'* 

•-Toiqueniaiia  (Lib.  IF,  cap.  VIII.  p.  fW,  and  Lib.  Ill,  cap.  XXIV.  p.  2!tt)  attributes 
the  division  into  •*  411:1  rh*r.- *'  Id  a  ** dccrtfe *' of  tlie  (.'htcliiinecaii  "emperor*'  Techot- 
lalat/.in.  Kill  lii.s  a><^ertioiis  ai'MilisproviMl  in  part  by  lii^uwii  Htatenleul^.  in  part  by  the 
l)(>"»ilivo  rrport-  of  otiier  authors.  Admitting  even  that  the  said  Techollalatziii  Mhouhl 
have  \viel«le<l  Ihe  di8rreli«»nary  })o\ver  altrilmtcd  to  him,  alOiough  there  is  ^lrong  evi- 
dence against  it,  he  wouhl  have  rnled  ajti-r  the  foundation  ol'  Mexi«"0.  (Clavigero, 
Lib.  IL  cap.  IX.  Vertia,  I^ib.  IL  cap.  X,\.  |).  I7S.)  Consequently  n/Ytr  tlie  f^eUhng  and 
localizing  <>t'  the  tour  iiuarter-  mentioned  ha«t  taken  place. 

"3  Tile  llivi^ion  Into  "  quarter'* "  is  everywhere  repre.-enled  as  resulting  fV«nn  common 
consent,  lint  nowhere  is  it  stated  that  the  trihal  f/ortninwnt  or  mUhonty  aH^igned 
localion^'i  to  any  of  it-^  IVaclion^.  Thi>  is  only  attributed  t<>  the  ehicts,  on  tiie  HUppOdi- 
tion  that  lliey,  altluuigh  i'ffctirv,  were  slill  In-reditary  monarch^. 

=*' There  is  no  evidence  <»t'  any  tribute  or  pn'r.iation  due  by  the  quartern  to  the 
tribe.  The  cu>lom  always  remained,  that  the  "ealpulli"  was  sovereign  within  it(«  limits. 
See  Aloiizo  de  Zurita  ("Rapport  sur  les  diflferenteri  classes  de  cheli*  de  la  N">uvelle- 
E>p:ignc"  pp..')l-C),.  llesidc-,  Ixllilxochitl  hays:  ("Hist,  dea  Chichim.-'  cap.  XXXV, 
p.  "211).  '•Other  lieMs  were  called  Cal|»o|alli  or  Altepethilli.'*  Now  calpulalli  (from 
"  calpnll!,"  (piarter  or  kin-hi|).  and  "  tialli,'^  soil),  means  8oil  of  the  kiu,  and  altepetlalli 
("  alfeiH'tl.''  tribe),  sod  of  the  tribe,  (.'lavigero  even  savr*  that  the  land-  trailed  **  altepet- 
lalli." ln-bin^iOff  '<^  'I'^J  communities  'of  the  towns  and  villages,  were  divided  into  po 
many  part-,  as  tln-re  were  quarters  in  the  town,  each  quarter  tmvintj  it»  otrn.  trithaut  the 
ha-tt  amn'ttinii  irith  theoth*ry  (Lib.  Vll,  cap.  XIV.)  This  indicates  plainly  that  the 
kin?-hipi»  /<*/'/  thv  «oil.  whereas  the  tribe  occupied  the  territorial  exjKin.se.  The  domtunt 
cither  a>  pertaining  to  a  *'  Lord,'*  or  to  a  "  .stale,"  was  unknown  amom;  the  Indiann  in 
general.  Kvcn  among  the  IVrnvians.  who  were  more  advanced  than  the  Mexic:uiH  in 
that  re-peit,  there  w  as  no  domain  «»f  the  tribe. 

''>•'  >ee  Tori|ueniada  (Lib.  II.  <ap.  XI,  ami  Lil).  III.  cap.  XXII).  Dnmn  (cap.  V).  The 
quotation  i-  from  Ilerrera  (Dec.  II,  Lib.  VII.  cap.  XllL  p.  IIJO).  and  is  confirmed  by 
Torquemada  CLib.  Ill,  cap.  XXIll.  p.  ^'Jl),  and  especially  by  Goniaru  ("  Conquista  de 
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The  soil  built  over  b\'  each  *'calpiilli"  probably  remained  for 
some  time  the  only  solid  expanse  held  by  the  Mexicans.    Gradually, 
however,  the  necessity  was  felt  for  an  increase  of  this  soil.    Remain- 
ing  unmolested  ''in  the  midst  of  canes  and  reeds,"  their  numbers 
had  augmented,  and  for  residence  as  well  as  for  food,  a  greater  area 
was  needed.     Fishing  and   hunting  no  longer  satisfied  a  people 
whose  original  propensities  were  horticultural ;  they  aspired  to  cul- 1 
tivate  the  soil  as  they  had  once  been  accustomed  to,  and  after  the ; 
manner  of  the  kindred  tribes  surrounding  them.     For  this  purpose 
they  began  throwing  up  little  artificial  garden-beds^  ''chinampas,"^^^ 
on  which  they  planted  Indian  corn  and  perhaps  some  other  vegeta-l 
bles.     Such  plots  are  still  found,  as  ''floating  gardens,"  in  the; 
vicinity  of  the  present  city  of  Mexico,  and  they  are  described,  as 
follows,  b}'  a  traveller  of  this  century  : 

"  They  are  artilicial  gardens,  about  fiftj'  or  sixty  j'ards  long,  and 
not  more  than  four  or  five  wide.  They  are  separated  by  ditches 
of  three  or  four  yards,  and  are  made  by  taking  the  soil  from  the 

Mejico,*'  p.  443.  Vcdia,  I).  "Many  marritHl  people  ("muelios  casadoH")  live  In  one 
house.  tMtlu'r  on  account  i>r  the  brothern  and  rehituinu  l>eing  together,  as  they  do  not 
divide  tlifir  grounds  (••  heredadeh  "),  or  on  uocount  of  the  limited  hpjie.e  ol  the  )»ut;blo»i ; 
although  the  puebloH  are  large,  and  even  the  houHea."  Peter  Martyr  of  Angleriu  ("De 
Novo  Orlie,"  tranishited  by  Uiehard  E<len  and  Michael  Lok,  Londiin,  1U12.  Dec.  V,  cap. 
X,  p.  '2-2H},  Huyn:  "Hut  the  connnon  hour<e8  themselves  an  hygh  as  a  mannes  Ghdle, 
vi-er(>  also  built  of  intone,  by  reason  of  the  hwellyngof  the  lake  through  the  floode.  i»r 
washing  Ante  of  Ihe  Ky  vers  fallyiiig  into  it.  Vpou  those  greate  foundations,  they  builde 
the  I'e.'^te  of  the  house,  with  Itricke  dryed,  or  bunie«l  in  the  sunue,  intermingled  with 
Beamed  of  ryniber,  and  the  common  h<»utM.>8  have  but  one  floo;*e  or  planchin."  We 
are  forcibly  ivminded  h<'re  of  the  houses  of  Itza  on  Lake  l*eten,  which  were  found  la 
l(;n.-».  "  llibt.  de  la  Conq.  de  h*-*  Ilzaex,"  Lib.  VIII,  cap.  XII.  p.  4i4.'*  "It  was  all  tilled 
with  houses,  home  with  btone  walls  more  than  one  rod  hi::h.  and  higher  up  of  wood,  and 
the  roofs  of  ftraw,  and  smne  only  of  W(»od  and  ^traw.  There  lived  in  them  all  the  In- 
habitant^  of  the  island  brutally  together,  one  relationshi,)  occupying  a  single  house.'' 
Seealsi>  the  highly  valuable  IntrtMiuction  to  the  secoml  Dialogue  of  Cervantes-Salazar 
("  Mexico  in  l.^^i")  by  my  excellent  Irieml  Sr.  Ic.azbalceta  (pp.  73  and  74). 

«*  "  Chiuampa,"  derives  from  •*  Chinamill."  •*  Seta  o  cerca  de  canas,"  (enclo.'»ure  of 
canes  or  reeds).  Molina  "  Vocabulario'*,  Parte  11,  p.  21).  This  mode  of  enclo.'-ing  the 
grt>uud  was  very  common  in  th(>  valley.  A  cluster  of  settlements  between  Churubusco 
and  the  Eastern  lag<ion  has  even  (»btained  fnun  it  the  name  of  ''Chinampanecas  (lYe> 
quenlly  mentioned  in  Tezozomoc  and  Duriin.)  The  word  "  Chinamitl  '*  has  been  adopted 
by  Ihe  Q(|uiche  of  Guatemala,  changed  into  "Chlnamit,"  and  u.<<ed  to  dchiguate  a 
kiitithip.  (.N*e  "  Poi>ol-Vuh.,  pp.  3<)I.  304,  .'UNi,  where  **  Chinamit "  is  translated  as  family.) 
Even  in  tho»e  ivmote  regiour*  where  the  territories  of  Yucatan  and  Guatemala  Join,  or 
rather  merge  into  each  other,  around  Lake  Peten.  where  the  Nahuatl  language  is  hardly 
known,  we  lind  in  the  17lh  and  18th  century,  a  tribe  of  **  Chinamitas,"  who  are  said  to 
have  inhabited  an  area  ^urrounded  by  Mexican  agaves  (**  .Magueyes  ")  as  a  defensive 
he<lgL>.  ("Hist,  de  la  Conq.  de  los  Itzaex,''  Lib.  VIII.  cap.  \I,  pp.  4iN>-4!U.)  It  shows 
that  the  original  signitlcatiou  of  the  word,  at  least,  was  connected  with  the  notion  of  a 
family  dot. 
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intorvftiiing  ditch,  and  throwing  it  on  the  chinnmpa,  by  which 
moans  the  ground  is  raised  generall}'  about  a  3'ard,  and  thus  forms 
a  small  fertile  garden,  covered  with  the  linest  culinary  vegetables, 

fruits  and  flowers "^^ 

/     Each  consanguine  relationship  thus  gradually  surrounded  the 
surface  on   which  it  dwelt  with  a  number  of  garden   plots  suf- 
ficient   to    the    wants  of  its    meml)ers.'**^      The    aggregate    area 
thereof,  including  the  abodes,  formed   the  ''^ calpnllaUi" — soil  of 
the  '*cnlpulli,"3i>  and  ivuft  held  hy  it  as  a  unit;  the  single  tracts^ 
however,  being  tilled  and  used  for  the  benefit  of  the  single  fmn- 
ilii's,^^^     The  mode  of  tenure  of  land  among  the  Mexicans  at  that 
period  was  therefore  very  simple.     The  tribe  claimed  its  territory^ 
'•  ALTEi»KTLALLi,"  an  Undefined  expanse  over  which  it  might  extend^ 
.  — the  *'  calpules,'*  however,  he,ld  and  possessed  ivithin  that  territory 
1  such   portions  of  it  as  were  productive;  each   **calpulii"   being 
sovereign  within  its  limits,  an<l  assigning  to  its  individual  members 
I  for  their  use  the  minor  tracts  into  which  the  soil  was  parcelled  in 
,  conse<|uence  of  their  mode  of  cultivation.    If,  therefore,  the  terms 
**  altepethilli "    and    '*  calpulalli"    are   occasionally   regarded    aa 
idi-ntiad,,  it  is  because  the  former  indicates  the  occupancy ^  the 
i  latter  tJie  distribution  of  tne  soil  *^     AVe  thus  recognize  in  the  cal- 
!  pulli,  or  kindred  group,  the  unit  of  tenure  of  whatever  soil  the 
]  ^lexicans  deemed  worthy  of  definite  possession.     Further  on  we 


3"  'Six  Montlis  R»«si(l(»nrc  ami  Travels  in  Mexico,"  by  W.  TJullork.  London.  l>*-24. 
Cap.  XIH.  i>.  171).  U.  is  not  ilovtiid  of  inteiv»*t  to  compare  llie  (lo.«i<'ripti(msof  this  rather 
feUpcrllcial,  tbou;j^h  rtill  trutlifiil  observer,  wilh  tlie  account  of  the  ancient  ChinanipaM 
ah  luesorved  lo  u-»  in  Tezozon)oc.  (<'Mp.  Ill,  p.  H).  Dnrau  (cap.  VJ,  pp.  5<)  and  al).  The 
float »  or  rails  mentioned  by  these  old  anthuriii  were  nothing  cine  but  the  cliinampas  or 
••  lloatin;;  if^i'^l*-''"*^-"  Thcrefon-  also  Tezozomoc  UHe!»  tlie  term  •*  canieHon,''  or  M;arden< 
be^l.  v-*^'*'"  »l-*»  Ac.osta,  Lib.  VI 1,  eaj).  IX,  p.  472.)  Torcpicmaila  (Lib.  XIII.  cap.  XXXII, 
p.  4.*<:J).     Vcytia  (Lil).  11,  cap.  XV,  p.  112). 

^M)nrun  (Cap.  V).  Tezozomo.;  (Cap.  Ill,  p.  8).  Aco.'.tii  (Lib.  VIL  cap.  IX,  p.  473). 
Tonpiemada  (Lib.  Ill,  cap.  XXXIII,  p.  tJUl.  Lib.  II,  caj*.  XV,  p.  101).  Clavigero  (Lib. 
II,c;ip.  XVII}. 

5»  Alonzo  .le  Zurit.i  (p.  51).  Ixtlilxorhitl  (••  Ili.st.  de«  Chichim."  cap.  XXXV.  p.  212). 
Ti*rc|ueniada  (Lil».  XIV,  cap.  VII,  p.  515;.  Bustamanle  ("Tezcoco  eu  los  nlliuios  Tiem- 
jMiS  de  sns  anli;ifUHs  Ki»yes,"  p.  2  52;. 

*"  Znriiji  (•'  l^(]iport,  eti'.,"  pp.  .')2,  .VJ,  57.  r»0).— De  I'Ordre  de  Succession  obi^ervc  par 
Ie>>  Indiens,  et<".,  et<".  (•'opy  of  an  anonyni(Ki;r  M>S.  fiom  .Simancas.  contained  in  the 
r^uina  collection,  and  translated  by  Mr.  Ternaux-Compani  ni  hia  "Uecueil  de  pieces, 
etc.,  pp.  22:{  and  221.) 

<i  Zurita  (•  K:ipport,  etc.,"  pp.  51-04).  ITerrera  (Dec.  III.  Lib.  TV.  c;ip.  XVI L  p.  13>»). 
Ramirez  de  Fncnical.  lii>hop  «>f  ."^an  I)omin;?o  (Li-ttcr  of  :{  Nov.,  bVVJ,  Mexico,  to  tho 
Eujperor  (.'harlcrt  V.  *'  Uecueil ''  of  Ternaiix.  p,  2,'i.J;.  Soc  .-dso  the  Introduction  to  the 
•*  Real  EJecntoria  de  S.  M.  hol>re  Tierras  y  Rcsei  van  de  IVchoH  y  l*aga.  IVrteneciento 
u  los  Caciiiue?  dtf  Axapu.-co,"  iu  ••  Col.  de  Due."  of  Icazbalceta  (Vol.  II,  p.  XIII;. 
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shall  investigate  how  far  individuals,  as  members  of  this  commu- 
nal unit,  participated  in  the  aggregate  tenure. 

In  the  course  of  time,  as  the  population  further  increased, 
setjmentation  occurred  within  the  four  original  '*  quarters;"  new 
"  calpulli,"  being  formed.**^  Fot  governmental  purposes  this  seg- 
mentation produced  a  new  result  by  leaving,  more  particularly  in 
military  afiairs,  the  first  four  clusters  as  great  suhdiviaiona,*^  But 
these,  as  soon  as  they  had  disaggregat<»d,  ceased  to  be  any  longer 
U7u'ts  of  territorial  possession,  their  original  areas  being  held  there- 
after b}^  the  "minor  quarters"  (as  llerrera,  for  instance,  calls  them), 
who  exercised,  each  one  within  its  limits,  the  same  sovereignty 
which  the  original  '*  calpulli  "  formerly  held  over  the  whole.**^  A 
further  consequence  of  this  disaggregation  was  (by  removing  the 
tribal  council  farther  from  the  calpules)  the  necessity  for  an  official 
building,  exclusively  devoted  to  the  business  of  the  whole  tribe 
alone. "^^ 

"This  «mccc8>«ive  formation  of  new  "  culpulli  '*  is  nowhere  explicitly  stated. but  it  is 
implied  bj'  the  pa(4bn^e  of  Diirun  whirh  we  have  already  ([iioted  (Cap.  V,  p.  42).  It  aUo 
results  fhun  their  military  organization  trn  described  In  the  "Art  of  War."  (p.  115). 
With  the  increase  of  population,  the  original  kinnhips  nece.stiarily  dinaggrcgated 
further,  as  we  have  t-een  it  ti>  hare  oc<*urrtMl  among  the  Qquiche  (See  "Popol-Vuh" 
quoted  in  our  note  7).  forming  8maller  groups  of  con^anguiuei.  Alter  the  f^ncressful 
war  against  the  Tecpanecas.  of  which  we  shall  speak  hei-ealter,  wo  find  at  least 
twenty  chiefs,  representing  as  many  kin.'i  (I)urdn.  cap.  XI.  p.  07).  l>osides  three  more, 
adopted  then  from  those  of  Culhnacan  (Id.  pp.  1)8  and  *M).   This  mdicates  an  inercaso. 

•a- Art  of  War.  etc.."  jip.  115  and  \20. 

"Torqnemada  (Lib.  III.  cap.  XXIV.  p.  2X)).  "  I  confess  it  to  be  truth  that  this  city 
of  Mexico  is  divided  into  four  principal  quarters,  each  one  of  which  contains  others, 
smaller  ones,  inclmled,  and  all,  in  common  an  well  as  in  particular,  have  their  com- 
manders and  leaders  .  .  .  ."  Znrita  ("  Rapport,"  p.  58-<U).  That  the  smaller  sul>divis- 
ions  were  those  who  held  the  r>oil,  and  not  the  four  oiignial  gn»upK,  must  bo  inferred 
from  the  fact,  that  the  gr<»und  was  att:iched  to  the  calpulli.  Says  Znrita  (p.  51.) 
"They  (the  lands)  do  not  belong  tf>  each  inhabitant  of  the  village,  but  to  the  calpulli 
which  possesses  them  in  common."  On  the  other  band  Torqnemada  states  (Lib.  XIV, 
cap.  VII,  p.  .Vl.')) :  *'that  in  each  pneblo,  accoiiling  to  the  numlier  of  people,  there  should 
be  (were)  clusters  (•' pan'lalidades")  of  diverse  people  and  families  ....  These  clus- 
ters were  dihtribnted  by  calpules,  which  are  quarters  (**  barrios  ").  and  it  hapiiened  that 
one  of  the  aforesaid  clusters  sometimes  contained  three,  four,  ami  more,  cadpules,  nc- 
ciuding  to  the  population  of  the  place  (*■  pneblo";  or  tribe."  The  same  author  further 
afllrins :  •'  The-c  quarters,  and  streets,  were  all  as^ortcd  and  Icvelleil,  with  so  much  accu- 
racy, that  those  of  one  quarter  or  street  could  not  take  a  palm  of  land  ft*om  lh<»se  of  an- 
other, and  the  same  was  with  the  streets,  their  lots  running  (being  scattered)  all  over 
the  pueblo."  Consequently,  there  were  no  communal  lands  allotted  to  the  four  great 
quarters  of  Mexico  as  8U''h,  but  each  one  of  the  kinshii>s  (calpules)  held  its  part  of 
the  original  aggregate.  Compare  (jomara  (Vedin,  Vol.  I,  "Conq.  dc  M^jico,"  p.  4.*^. 
"Among  tributaries  it  is  a  custom,  etc.',  etc."  Also  j).  440).  Clavigero  (Lib.  VII,  cap. 
XIV}.    **  Kach  (|uarter  has  its  own  tract,  without  the  Wn>t  connection  with  the  others." 

''^Ccunpare  Dnran(Cap.  XI,  j).  87^  Acosta  (Ldi.  VII,  cap.  XXXI,  p.  470).  It  appears 
as  if  the  "  tecpan  "  had  not  been  coubtructed  pi-evious  to  the  middle  of  the  14th  con- 
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This  building  was  the  ^^  teqxtn"  ^^  called,  even  by  Torqiiemada 
''house  of  the  coinmnnit}' ;"'*^  it  was,  therefore,  since  the  council 
of  chiefs  was  the  highest  authority  in  the  government,  the  "  council 
house'*  proi)er.  It  was  erected  near  the  centre  of  the  '*  puehlo," 
and  fronting  the  open  space  reserved  for  public  celebrations. 
But,  whereas  formerly  occasional,  gradually  merging  into  regnlar^ 
meetings  of  the  chiefs  were  sufllcient,  constant  daily  atten<lance 
at  the  '*  tecpan  "  became  required,  even  to  such  an  extent,  that  a 
permanent  residence  of  the  head-chiefs  there ^  resulted  from  it,  and 
was  one  of  the  duties  of  the  office.  Consequently  the  *'  tlaca- 
tecuhtli,"  his  family,  and  such  assistants  as  he  needed  (like 
runners),  dwelt  at  the  "official  house."  But  this  occupanc}-  was 
in  no  manner  connected  with  a  possessory  right  by  the  occu- 
pant, whose  family  relinquished  the  abode,  as  soon  as  the  time  of 
oflice  expired  through  death  of  its  incumbent.  The  "tecpan" 
was  occupied  by  the  head  war-chiefs  only  as  long  as  they  exercised 
the  functions  of  that  office.**** 


tiiry,— the  meetiiifrs  of  the  tribe  being  previously  cnlled  together  by  priests,  and  prob- 
ably in  the  open  npace  around  ttie  main  house  of  worship.  Ttie  lart  of  the  priests 
calling  the  public  meetings  is  i)roved  by  Duran  (Cap.  IV,  p.  4*2).  AoAtsta  (Lib.  VII, 
ca}).  VII,  p.  Ai'tH).  Veytia  (Lib.  II,  cap.  XVllI,  pp.  1W5,  l.W.  Cap.  XXI,  p.  mi).  Acosta 
first  UKMitions  ''unos  palacios,  auufpie  harto  pobrcs.^  (Lib.  VII,  cap.  H,  p.  470),  on  the 
occu.sion  (»f  the  election  of  the  flrst  regular  *'tlacaleculitli:"  Acumapichtii,  —  Torque- 
mada  ^ay8  (Lib.  XII,  cap.  XXII,  p.2!M)),  that  they  lived  in  miserable  huts  of  reeds  and 
straw,  erected  around  the  open  space  where  the  altar  or  place  of  worship  of  Iluitzil- 
opochtli  was  built.    The  public  building  was  certainly  their  latest  kind  of  construction. 

«**Froni  **teculitli"  cliief,  and  the  afflxum  '*p:in,'*  denoting  a  place.  Therefore 
''place  of  the  chiefs."  Molina  translates:  "casa  6  palacio  real.  6  de  algun  senor  de 
Saluo  "  (II,  p.  03).  The  word  is  also  found  in  the  Qquiche  of  tlie  •*  l*oi)ol-Vuh  •'  (p.  306). 
'•Qui  ticpan  <iuib"  —  Mr.  E.  lirasseur  de  liourlxiurg  acknowledges  the  Mexican 
origin  of  the  word,  and  renders  it  by  "to  divide  into  quarters,*'  although  ho  says  that 
iu  Mexican  it  >ignifle.'>:  palace  or  municipality. 

•^Torquemada  (Lib.  HI,  cap.  XIV.  pp.2fi!)  and  270).  "Tecpancalll,  que  quiore  declr, 
los  Palacios  Keales,  ij  el  Alcazar,  y  casas  de  St'norio"  (Id:  Lib.  VII,  cap.  XXI  p.  119. 
Lib.  XIII,  cap.  XXX,  p.  477).  liut  espOKMally  in  tlie  Sixth  Book,  27th  chapter,  page  48, 
when,  referring  to  the  statements  of  Father  Bernardino  de  Sahagun  who  says,  that 

"  being  in  the  city  of  Xuchimitco,  he  heard  one  night,  etc..  etc and  that  inquiring 

next  day  why  that  shouting  had  taken  place.— the  Indians  answered,  that  from  the 
Tecpan.  or  community  (muidcipal  house),  they  had  been  calling  tlie  macehuales  to 
work." 

*•  .Nearly  every  author  who  attempts  to  describe  minutely  the  •*  chief-house  "  (tecpan) 
mentions  it  as  containing  great  halls  (council-room?*).  Sc<>  tlie  description  of  the  tecpnn 
of  Tezcnco  by  Ixtlilxochill  ('Mlist.  des  Chichinu'ques."  cap.  XXXVI,  p.  247.  "The 
palace  had  two  courts,  the  llrsi  and  largest  one  serving  as  public  square  and  market, 
for  which  it  is  still  used  at  present.  The  sec^»nd  and  interior  one,  was  surrounded  by 
the  hall  of  the  royal  council.^,  where  the  King  heltl  two  tril)uuals.  In  the  centre  of  this 
court  a  large  brasier  was  burning,  which  was  never  extingui«*hed.''  Id. cap.  XXXVIII), 
by  Torquemada  (Lib.  HI,  cap.  XX VII,  p.  305.    Lib.  II,  cap.  XLIV,  pp.  140  and  147.    Lib. 
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About  the  time  these  changes  occurred,  the  dignit}^  of  "  tlaca- 
teculitli "  seems  to  have  become  a  permanent  feature  in  the  govern- 

XI.  cap.  XXVI,  pp.  354  and  va).  Cortdi^  hiinscircVediA,  I,  carta  scinmila,  pp.  3(  and  Xi)^ 
speaks  of  the  yrreat  halls  rontahiecl  in  what  he  calln  the  *'  h<)u>eof  Mutcrziima.''  Hernal- 
Diez  del  ('aHtillo(Vudia  II,  cap.  XCI,  pp.  80  anil  H7),«onflnu8.  8ce  aUo  Gomara  (Vudia, 
I,  p.  .142  nnd  :U3.   *'  Adoude  cl  moraha  y  resiilia  u  la  continua,  llanian  Tepnc.  qnc  es  coino 

decir  p.-dacio —  .  .  .  hahia  en  el  nuichas  shIub.")    Sahagiin  (Lib.  VIII,  cap. 

XIV,  p.  .*J02.  **EI  palacio  de  loa  Sefiores  6  cu8a»»  renles,  tenia  inuchaH  nala^.**)  The 
tecpan  wan  near  the  centre  of  the  pueblo.  See  (joniara  (Vedia  I,  p.  Ml.  **  Lle^raron 
piles  a  un  patio  grande,  recamera  de  Ioh  idolo.i«  qno  fiie  ca^aH  de  Axaiaca.")  Cortds 
(Vodia,  I,  •'  Carta  Tercera,**  pp.  74  nnd  7«,  etc.). 

ncrnnl-l>iez  (Vcdia.  II,  cap.  LXXXVIII.  [>.  84,  etc.).  According  to  Sr.  Tcazbalceta 
('*  Mexico  in  l.V»4.  note  :t8,  p.  182,  to  tlie  2d  Dialogue  of  CervanteH-Sulazar),  the  '*old 
huuseH  of  Montezuma"  occupied  (about)  tlie  nquare  weA  of  the  present  site  of  tho 
Cathedral.  The  *'  new  houiieff  '*  were  in  place  of  where  the  National  palace  now  stands. 
It  is  admitted  that  the  Cathedral  occupies  the  site  of  tho  main  "teocalll,"  or  the 
old  centre  of  the  ancient  pueblo.  (Torquemada.  Lib.  Ill,  cap.  XXII,  p.  2tK)).  The  cor- 
rectness of  this  is  conclusively  proven  by  Sr.  Icizbalceta  in  note  40,  to  the  Second 
Dialogue  of  CcrvanteH  (p.  IM.  and  plate  on  p.  Ili7,  alrfo  the  imporUint  dis>eriatiou  on 
page  201).  and  iu  uote  51.  Thus  the  central  location  ol  the  tecpan  at  Mexico  remains 
establi^hed. 

The  permanent  residence  of  the  head  war*chief,  of  his  household,  and  of  some 
assistant:^, —  at  the  tecpan,  is  too  frequently  rol.iteil  to  demand  further  proof,  but  it  is 
not  superfluous  here  to  investigate  the  point:  that  this  residence  was  connected, —  not 
with  the/)f'r«o»  and  degccndftney  of  that  chief,  but  with  the  njlre  alone. 

We  (Ind  it  mentioned  that  tho  buiMings  occupied  by  the  Spaniards,  when  they  flrst 
came  t(»  the  pueblo  of  Mexico  were  the  ''house  of  the  father  of  Montezuma"  (Axay- 
acatzin,  probably).  All  the  eyo-witnesses  concur  in  it  and  we  nee<l  n(»t  refer  to  them 
in  detail.  There  was,  consequently,  a  house  whei-e  tho  JdnMhip  of  the  chv'f  Urvd^ — 
aside  from  the  tecpan,  for  sinc^  descent  with  the  Mexicans  was  in  the  male  line,— the 
son  continuetl  to  occupy  the  dwellings  of  h\n  father  and  cwith  communal  living  as 
practised  in  Mexico),  of  that  fatiier's  couHangniuo  relations.  (That  these  son^  and  de- 
scendants were  breii  up  to  the  ordinary  pursuits  of  life,  like  any  other  Indian  of  Mex- 
ico, results  from  the  speech  as  reported  by  Sahagun  (Lib.  V,  cap.  XV),  of  an  old  chief 
to  his  sons,  wherein  he  exhorts  them  to  cultivate  the  mechanical  arts,  an<l  agriculture, 
adding  the  remarkable  words,  p.  117,  "  nowhere  have  1  t-een  that  any  one  may  maint^dn 
himself  through  his  noble  descendancy  alone.")  In  the  case  of  Abuitzotl.  Durun  relates 
(Cap.  .\LI,  p.  ''iil)t  "all  the  chief  and  principal  men,  with  the  wlnde  tribe,  going  to  the 
plac-c  where  the  sons  of  the  Kings  and  great  men  were  kept  (**recogidos").  and  where 
they  instructed  and  furthered  them  in  viituous  things,  iu  the  use  of  arms  and  good 
manners.  Then  they  took  out  (Ahuitzotl)  from  tlie  others,  and  brought  him  to  the 
royal  palace;."  Tezozomoc  (Cap.  LX,  p.  100),  speaking  of  tho  election  of  Ahuitzotl 
■ays:  ''and  those  twelve  Mexican  chiefs  went  to  bring  the  King  Ahuitzotl  from  the 
house  of  Tilancalco.*'  ''And  they  sidd  nothing  to  him  until  they  were  in  the  great 
pahice"  (Cap.  LXI,  p.  100).  The  election  of  Montezuma,  however,  gives  occasion  to 
that  author,  for  another  and  very  important  statement  (Cap.  LXXXII,  p.  143).  "For, 
know  ye,  that  many  of  the  sons  of  the  Kin.'s  past,  arc  brought  up  now,  sf>me  of  which 
have  become  singers,  others  Cuachimecs,  others  Otomies,  and  the  others  are  preparing 
to  assume  your  titles  of  Tlac^ttecatl,  Tlacochcalcatl,  Ticocyuhuacatl,  Acolnahiiacati, 
Ilczhuahuacatl.  and  a  number  of  others  who  are  and  dwell  in  the  principal  house  Cal- 
mecac."  It  is  fuiiher  exposed,  how  unwise  it  would  be  to  elect  an  nitmarried  man,  and 
Anally  Montezuma  was  chosen,  whose  age  at  that  time  is  gl  vep  at  tliirty-four  years,  and 
he  was  tjiken  out  of  the  Calme<;ac  and  escorteil  to  tho  chief  house  (tecpan).  Hut  the 
strongest  eviilence  results  from  the  fact  that  the  (»fllce  was  elective,  and  not  hereiiitary. 
llow,  while  the  incumbent  of  an  oftlce  changed,  could  the  family  of  his  predecessor 
still  remain  in  posscsslou  of  the  official  building? 
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incnt  of  the  Mexican  tribe.""     Nearly  at  the  same  time  also,  the 

Mexicans  felt  the  neeeasity  of  opening  communieutions  with  the 

tribes  inhabiting  the  shores  of  the  great  marsh  in  tlie  midst  of 

which  they  were  living,  —  in  order  to  obtain  some  of  the  commoili- 

ties  prodncctl  or  held  b}*  these  tril)cs.     Strong  enough  for  dpfence^ 

bnt  too  weak  yet  for  offence^  the  Mexicans  ai)|)roached  cautiously 

I  their  nearest  an<l  most  powerful  neighbors,  the  Tecpanecas,  with 

j  the  view  of  securing  permission  to  trade  and  barter,  also  for  the 

;  i)uipose  of  obtaining  the  use  of  one  of  the  springs  of  the  main- 

I   land.     This  permission  was  granted,  on  condition  that  the  Mexi- 

/\   cans  should  pay  a  certain  tribute.     This  was,  however,  no  kind  of 

.'   !   feudal  prestation,  not  being  in  the  least  connected  with  the  tenure 

of  the  soil  or  occui)ancy  of  the  territor}-, —  but  simply  like  unto  a 

toll  or  tax  placed  on  the  facult}*  of  barter.     The  further  condition 

of  military  assistance   being,  in  all   likelihood,  also  exacted,  the 

Mexicans  thus  became,  not  the  subjects  as  it  is  commonly  stated, 

but  the  weaker  allies  of  the  Tecpanecas.^** 

**W€!  have  preTloiisIy  alliuled  (note  22),  to  tlio  fact  that  antpiior  to  Acnmnpitzin, 
thn  8ei-ii>A  <»!'  Mexirnn  honil-chu'fM  appear  broken,  whereas  froin  the  latter  onward  the 
ofllee  if*  reported  ar*  ha  viiifi;  been  re^nbirly  tlMeil.  Fmm  that  time  on  the  term  "  palacio," 
as  conufrteti  with  the  office,  appears  in  the  Spanish  historians.  See  Dnran,  Tezoxomoc, 
Aeosta  atul  Torriucniaihi.    (K-ipeelally  **  Monarchia  Indiana."  Lib.  11,  cap.  XIV,  p.  88). 

''■<>Ali  tlie  anlh(»rs  a^n>e  npon  Uie  faet  that  the  early  life  ol  the  Mexican  tribe  on  the  site 
of  Tenuchtilhin  was  one  of  sechidwl  jioverty,  even  of  misery.  See  especiaUy  Torqne- 
mada  (Lib.  II,  cap.  XL  j>p.  02  and  1«).  **  In  thin  phice  they  settletl  ("se  ranrhearon  **) 
erecting;  poor  and  small  haliitations,  sniTonnded  by  canes  and  f^raf-ses,  called  by  them 
Xac:dli,  .  .  .  where  they  spent  their  life  miserably,  the  place  being  poor  and  destitute, 
and  as  peojdc  abandoned  and  poor,  persecuied  by  all  the  inhabilant.s  of  the  mainland, 
they  subsisted  upon  roots  of  Tulli  and  other  herbs,  which  grew  on  the  place  and  on  its 
purn»undings."  Then  they  began  to  tl.«h.  (See  also  Tezozomoc,  cap.  III.  Dnran,  cap. 
V.  Clavigero,  Lib.  ll.cap.  XVII.  Sahagun,  Lib.  X,  ca])  XXIX,  pp.  145  and  It4>.  Veytia, 
Lib.  II.  ca]>.  XV.  p.  Hi).  Dnran  and  TezozonKx?  both  assert,  that  their  tiv>t  stop,  when 
the  popul.-ition  began  to  increase,  was  to  seek  for  traffic,  which  could  only  1>o  secured 
through  Nome  kinil  of  connection  with  their  neare>t  and  most  warlike  neighbtni*,  which 
at  that  time  were  the  Tecpnnecaf*.  ("IIi!?t.  de  las  Yndias  de  Nueva  Kspjina,**  cap.  V, 
pp.  -1 1  and  42.  •*  Empero  Juntandose  tod().s  en  conscjo  ovo  algunos  que  fueron  tie  pareccr 
que  con  niucha  omildad  .se  fue.'»en  h  los  de  .Azcapnt/ulco  y  &  los  Tepanccas,  que  son  los 
de  Cuyuacan  y  Tacnba,  y  que  se  Ics  olrecies>en  y  diesen  por  aniigos  y  se  les  subjeta^en 
con  intendonde  pedillcK  pirdray  madera  )»ara  el  edillciodesucindad  .  .  .  ."  ''CrtSnioa 
]Wcxicana.''cap.  Ill,  p.  i).  It  was  llnally  agreed  to  barter,  with  as  little  concession  as 
possible  on  their  part).  Most  of  tlie  other  authors  have  tran'»f»>rmed  this  allian<'e  with 
the  Tecpanecas  into  a  feuil:il  alh>^ianire.  re>ulting  from  the  iK'cupation  of  Utc  soil  and 
from  intermarriage.  Hoih  are  di>^prove«l  by  Durun  ((-ap.  V.  [».41 :  •'  pues  era  sit.io  y  ter- 
mino  lie  los  de  Az(*a)>iitzidc.o  \  de  los  de  Tcz«'nco;  porque  alii  llegaban  los  tcrminos 
del  nno  y  del  otn)  pueblo,  y  por  la  otra  parte  del  mediodfa,  terndnos  de  Cnlhua<'an  ;  .  ." 
**  y  (pie  conio  cenores  ya  de  a(|ncl  sitio,  sin  hacer  buz  ni  rec<»nocer  subjecion  a  ninguno, 
pues  >-u  dios  1<»>  auia  dado  aquel  ^itio.  fue.*;en  y  comprasen  piedra  y  madera,  etc.,  eU;.*') 
and  Tczozomo<>  rc.'ap.  Ill,  pp.  U  and  lO)- 

Kven  Torquemada  ackntiwledges  the  fact,  lha»  the  Mexicans  were  originally  Inde- 
pcndt.  ut  (Lib.  11,  cap.  XI),  and  that  they  were  connected  with  the  Tecpanecas  through  Irib- 
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Through  the  establishment  of  direct  relations  with  the  outside, 
not  only  the  public  business  of  the  Mexicans  was  increased,  but, 
for  the  interchange  of  commodities,  a  standing  market  became 
indispensable.  The  pueblo  of  Mexico,  formerly  shunned  b}*  stran- 
gers, was  now  visited  by  delegations  from  neighboring  tribes, 
and  especially  by  traders.  Indian  hospitality  required  that  these 
visitors  should  be  harbored  as  guests,  and  the  ofHcial  house  of  the 
tribe  was  the  place  where  this  hospitality  was  afforded ;  it  being 
the  duty  of  those  who  occupied  it  to  lodge  and  feed  the  strangers.'*^^ 

ute  (Lib.  II,  cnp.  XV,  p.  flO),  a  sUitement  flatlj*  contra«ru;tory.  In  his  previous  depcrip- 
lion  of  the  early  conditions  of  the  tribes,  he  represents  the  Mexicans  as  outcasts,  upon 
which  no  other  tribe  had  any  claim  (pp.  1>2  and  {K)).  No  attempt  was  made  U*  conquer 
them,  siniie  their  retreat  was  too  impenetrable  (Torquenmda,  Lib.  II.  cap.  XI,  p.  ft3.  Men- 
dieta.  Lib.  11,  cap.  XXXIV,  p.  14«),— therefore  their  iuterccuirsc  with  the  tribes  of  the 
mainland  was  ro/ww^ari^  (Acofta,  Lib,  VII,  cap.  VII,  p.  4*»7),  and  necessarily  took  the 
form  of  alliance  or  league.  In  this  ca^e  military  assManre  whh  the  main  point.  And 
indeed  we  do  find,  in  what  we  may  call  the  "Tezcucan"  chroniclers,  like  Ixtlilxochltl, 
Torqucmada,  Vey tia,  and  Clavi^ero,  the  Mexicans  assisting  the  Tecpanc<'as  (vide  *'  His- 
tolre  des  Chichimfques,"  cap.  XV,  p.  102.  Cap.  XVI.  p.  108.  Cap.  XX.  pp.  l.U  and  132. 
"Monarchia  Indiana,"  Lib.  II,  cap.  XIX,  p.  1<>8.  "Hlstoria  Antigua  de  Mcjico,"  Lib. 
Il.cap.  XXVIII,  pp.2nC,-2.J7,*2:J8.  Cap. XXIX.  pp.241-243.  Cap.  XXX,p.3."iO.  **Storiade 
Mci>Hiro,*'  Lib.  III.  cap.  VIII).  liu-^tamanlc  ("  Tezcoco  en  los  ultimos  Tiempos."  p.  2), 
who  claims  to  follow  lioturini.  confirms.  The  military  achievements  of  the  Mexicans  in 
the  wars  between  the  Tecpanccas  and  Tezcucans  are  not  even  claimed  by  these  authors 
as  a  (lite  serrir.e,  but  as  the  actions  of  oUiet  or  confederates  of  the  former. 

«'  Cortes  ("  Carta  Scifunda,"  p.  3,5,  in  Vedia  I).  '*  The  manner  of  his  service  was  (of 
Monte7,uma\  that  every  day  at  sunrise,  about  (KK)  Lords  and  leading  men  were  in  his 
hou^e.  which  either  seated  themselves,  or  some  walked  around  In  some  halls  and  cor- 
ritlors  therein  contained,  and  there  remained  and  spent  their  time  without  entering 
where  he  was.  And  their  servants  and  persons  accompanying  them  filled  two  or  three 
great  courts  (•* patios")  as  well  as  the  street,  which  was  very  large.  They  remained 
there  without  leaving  it  until  night.  And  at  the  time  they  served  to  cat  to  the  said 
M^iteczuma,  they  also  served  all  these  Lords  as  well  as  their  attendants.  The  supplies 
or  stores  (*'  la  dispensa  y  botilleria  ")  were  open  daily  to  all  those  who  wished  to  eat 
and  drink.*'  See  also  Sahagun  (Lib.  IX,  cap.  I,  to  V,  c«Miceridng  the  receptions  to 
traders,  by  the  llcad-chief^).  Toniuemada  (Lib.  II,  ca}).  LIXIX,  p.  231.  He  states  that 
all  hi>*  subjected  chieaains,  .3,000  in  number,  their  attendants  included,  ate  at  "his 
court."  Lib.  XIV,  cap.  I.  p.  .534,  speaking  of  the  nies>cngers,  says  that  they  were  lodged 
at  the  "Calpixca"  or  house  of  the  community.  In  another  place  he  mentions  that 
hou^^e  as  the  "Tecpan."  See  note  47).  Duriln  describes  several  religious  solemnities, 
at  which  the  chiofx  of  neighboring  tribes  assisted,  which  the  head-chief  of  Mexico  had 
to  entertain  (Cap.  XX,  pp.  175  and  170.  Cap.  XXIII,  p.  195.  The  chiefs  of  Tezcuco, 
Tacuba,  Chaico,  Xuchimiico,  etc.,  etc.,  were  invite<]  to  attend,  and  on  their  coming  they 
were  quarterecl  in  the  royal  houses  (."■/^uran  aposentados  en  las  cn»a*  renh's'*).  Idem, 
cap.  I,  III,  pp.  4I<^-421.  Ca}».  LIV,  p.  42«.  The  delegates  from  Chaico,  Tlaxcallan,  Chol- 
ullan.  etc.,  etc.,  were  loflged  at  the  Tecpan  {"en  su  niesmn  pitlacio  reaV*).  Oip.  LVIII, 
p.  4.50).  Tezozomoc  (Cap.  XXI,  p.  Xi.  Cap.  LXI,  p.  101.  wherein  Ahultzoil  is  especially 
cnjoincil  to  ••  give  to  eat  to  his  people."  Cap.  LXXXII,  p.  14t,  •'  y  los  vasallos  recibidos 
conio  &  tales  tributarios,  aposentandoles.  viftiendoles  y  dandolcs  lo  nece^sario  para  las 

vuellas  dc  sus  tierras con  los  viejos  y  viejas  mucho  amor,  damVdos  para -el 

sustento  huniano :  r(>galados  los  principales  teniendoles  en  mucho,  y  dandoies  la  honra 
que  merecen :  llamarlos  cada  dia  al  palnvio  que  eomian  con  ro«.*'  This  imiicates  that 
the  hospitality  was  obligatory,  etc.).  Zurita(**ltapport,  etc.,*'  p.  65).  Ilcrrera  (Dec. 
Ill,  lib.  IV,  cap.  XXII,  p.  138). 
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With  continued  increase  of  the  population,  the  "  tecpan  "  alone 
did  no  lonjjjer  suffice,  tiius  each  '*  calpulli"  erected,  within  its  own 
area,  its  own  council  place  for  the  transaction  of  its  interior 
business,  lodging  in  it,  after  the  model  of  the  '*  tecpan,"  its  own 
chief-men,  and  exercising  there  its  share  of  the  general  hos- 
pitality. So  Mexico  became  dotted  with  public  constructions, 
necessari!}'  distinguished  bj*  their  size  and  arrangement  from  the 
rest  of  the  buildinjjs.^^ 
I  The  chiefs  and  their  families  who  resided  in  the  official  houses, 
I  and  upon  whom  devolved  the  exercise  of  public  h()s[)itality» — con- 
tinued to  participate  for  their  share  in  the  use  of  the  soil  held  and 
cultivated  by  the  "  calpulli "  to  which  they  belonged  by  descent. 
But  whereas  formerly  they  could  improve  these  lands  themselves, 

■ 

;  this  became  impossible  with  the  increase  of  public  business,  and 

'  the  task  of  cultivating  them  devolved,  first  up<m  their  children 

;  antl  families,  afterwards,  when  even   these  were  required  for  the 

I  duties  of  the  official  household, —  v2)on  the  other  memberH  of  the  kin. 

This  was  done,  not  in  token  of  vassalage,  but  as  a  remuneration 

;  for  the  public  services  of  the  chiefs.     The  same  took  place  in 

regard  to  the  "  tecpan "  and  its  occupants.     AVith  the  increase 

of  intercourse,  however,  the  scanty  crops  raised  in  this  manner 

became  insufficient,  and  a  regular  contribution,  by  each  member  of 

the  different  kinships,  towards  maintenance  of  the  chiefs  and  the 

/  visitors  they  had  to  entertain,  was  instituted.     Certain  expanses 

I  were  set  aside,  to  be  worked  b}'  comnumal  lal)or,  the  products  of 

I  which  were  exclusively  devoted   to  what  we  may  term  "  oflicial 

purposes."    Thus  not  only  was  there  a  tax  created,  voluntaril}'  by 

the  tribal  components,  for  public  purpose,  but  a  new  feature  was 

introduced  in  the  distribution  of  the  soil.     The  mode  of  tenure, 


"These  housed,  sometimes  called  '•calpulli,*'  at  other  times  "calpixfa.*'  were  the 
private  pulace*^  wliich  tlio  Spanish  autliorn  mention.  They  wore  but  "ofllrial  huild- 
in^Tf*;"  probably  connected  with  storehour>e.x.  As  the  tribe  liad  its  tecpan,  r«o  each  cal- 
pulli. or  loralizeil  kinship,  it^  own  council-honne.  This  rosultH  iVom  the  orKanizatlua 
of  tlie  kinship.  See  also  '*  Art  of  War."  pp.  103  and  1(U.  Whatdistinjifuivlied  ttieseccm- 
Btructionrkfmm  the  common  hou*.e  or  abode  (••  call!  *»),  were  the  halls  ('•salas"),  and  the 
••  tecpan  "  was  further  dii'tingni^hed  by  a  lookout  or  tower.  (Duran.  cap.  XXVI,  p.  215. 
Tezozomoc,  cap.  XXXVf,  p.  r>s).  Thiit  distinction  places  it  parallel  to  the  so-called 
**  palace  "  4if  Palenqu^  in  ('hiapas.  Compare  lurther:  Zurita  ("  Uapport.  etc..,"  p.  (S). 
*'  At  the  annual  gatherings,  they  (the  chiefs  of  the  calpulli)  distribute  ^rratuitously  food 
and  «lrink,  to  keep  the  Indians  in  good  humor."  Ilerrera  (Det*.  II,  lib.  VII.  cap.  XIII, 
p.  UK)).  If  we  were  to  believe  the  iiicture  presented  of  Mexico  by  the  authtirs  of  the 
IGth  and  17Ui  couturies,  Mexico  would  have  pos&cssed  innumerable  edifices  of  that 
kind. 
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however,  was  not  chnnged,  and  no  hereditary  rights  of  property  1  / 

were  called  into  existence  in  favor  of  tlie  chiefs  or  their  descen- 
dants.^ 

For  near!}'  a  century  after  the  first  settlement  of  the  Mexicans 

^So  mention  is  made  of  any  t'lx  or  tribute  gatliercd  for  <ifllcial  purpo«cs  nmon;;:  the  i 
Mexicans  until  under  tlie  last  Montezuma,  when  it  is  generally  admitted,  as  (iomara 
8ay8 :  '•That  all  trilmted  to  the  chief  of  Mexici>"  (•'  Couq.  de  Mejico."  p.  U!i,  Vedia,  I),  j 
Without  accepting  the  vle\v>  expresf»cd  liy  Uobertm>n  (••  lliatory  of  Anierici."  Book  f 
VII.  p.  an.  V(d.  Ill,  Uth  Edition,  18('0).  who  as('nl)e>  to  the  influence  of  Moutezuma  a 
change  in  the  plan  of  government  of  the  Mexican  tribe,—  it  ^till  appears  but  natural 
that  as  long  as  the  tribe  WtiA  weak  in  numbers  and  resources,  the  original  or  typical 
form  of  communal  Instituticms  prevailed,  whereas  with  increased  p(»pulation  and  con- 
scipient  increase  of  governmentid  labor  the  members  of  the  tribe  were  compelled  to 
provide  for  the  maintenance  of  their  ofllcers  and  their  families.  The  flrst  step  was  to 
cultivate  such  patches  of  land  for  them  as  they  held  being  members  of  some  calpulli.  { 
These  lands  were  the  *' pillali,"  commonly  treated  of  as  ••patrimonial  estates."  Tor- 
qucmada.  however,  says  (Lib.  XIV.  caji.  VII,  p.  ."iKS):  "Another  kind  of  lands  they 
called  pillali,  or,  so  to  .<^ay  :  Landt  of  Knights  ('* hidalgos")  or  nobles.  Of  these  there 
were  two  kimls.  In  (he  flrst  car^e  the  land  was  inherited  with  the  nobility,  and  in  the 
other,  the  chief  gave  lands  to  such  as  had  achieveil  distinction  and  valor  in  war,  and 
were  enuoble<l  therelor.  To  these  the  chief  gave  huuls  for  their  sustenance,  but  they 
could  not  hold  ivnler»»  ("  terrazgueros")  but  might  sell  to  other  chiefs,  as  if  the  condi- 
tional gift  from  the  chief  had  not  existed:  and  neither  of  these  two  classes  could  dis- 
pose of  tlicir  tracts  to  any  inai:ehual  (common  man— perhaps  from  *'  maitl"— hand,  and 
**ceualli" — shttile,— the  hand  of  some  one  who  gives  protei'tion  or  shade),  for  in  that 
case  Ihey  lo^t  them,  and  the  chief  entered  in  their  possession,  and  they  trt re  applied  to 
the  ctilpuUi  in  trhote  arett  they  were  lttC4itedy  in  order  tfutt  the  said  cluster  might  pay  tribute 
accordintj  to  the  t/uuntitif  of  latui  contained;  —  al>o.  If  any  one  of  them  di«'<l  without 
heirs,  the  chief  inherited  "  llerrera  (Dec.  Ill,  lib.  IV,  cap.  XVII.  p.  i:js).  "The^e  were 
lantls  which  went  with  the  Lonlship,  and  which  they  called  lands  of  the  Lordship,  and 
of  these  the  Lords  could  not  dispose,  but  rented  them  as  they  might  and  the  rent^  were 
uned  in  the  hnuae  of  the  King,  beetiu*e  tht-re,  betide*  all  the  princifmli*,  al^o  ate  the  trarel- 
lers,  and  the  paupers,  for  which  ucrvice  the  Kings  were  much  lionoi-ed  and  obeyed.  What 
these  rents  did  not  furnif>h,  was  supplied  by  their  patrimonial  estates.'*  Veytia  (Lib. 
Ill,  cap.  VI,  p.  VX>).  *'  For  the  present  we  shall  but  say,  that  in  each  pueblo  and  place 
there  was  a  tract  of  land  of  best  quality,  which  was  of  the  Kings  or  Lord  of  the  estate 

For  the  s«)wing  and. working  of  these  lands  the  calpixque,  an  ofllcer  of  the 

republic  (state)  in  each  pueblo,  daily  designated  the  common  people  who  had  to  work 
them,  and  all  the  fVuit  belong  hitegrally  to  the  chief  for  the  maintenance  of  hi*  hnnse.** 
Ixtlilxochitl  (Hist,  des  Chiehim.  cap.  XXXV.  pp.  242.  iiS  and  244).  Hustamante  ('  Tez- 
coco  en  lo.-,  Ultimos  Tieni|»os,  etc."  Part  III.  cap.  V,  p.  234,  et<'.).  Oviedo  (*•  IlUt.  gen. 
y  nat"  lib.  XXXI II.  cap.  LI,  p.  fi:tO,  of  »d  vol.)  Now  we  have  already  established,  that 
individual  tenure  of  the  soil  was  unknown.  It  is  further  proved  that  the  ofllces  were 
non-hereditary,  we  cannot  fail,  thei-efore,  to  recognize.  1*.  In  the  ••  pillali "  of  Torque-  \ 
mada  tlic  original  "chinampa"  hebl  by  chiefs  as  members  of  a  kinship. 

2*.  In  the  tracts  of  llerrera  and  Veytia  "  ofllcial  lands,"  specially  reserved  for  the 
wants  of  official  houses  and  their  occupants.    These  lands  went  '*  with  the  nfllce.'* 

Nodat^  can  be  assigned  to  the  introtluction  of  this  new  feature  among  the  Mexicans 
but  we  cannot  help  being  struck  by  the  fact  that  the  Tezcucan  chnmiiders  make  spe- 
cial mention  of  it.  connecting  it  with  the  time  when  Nezahualcoyotl  became  chief  of 
Tezcocf*  (See  Ixtlilxochitl  »•  Hist,  des  Chichim.'»  cap.  XXXV.  Veyila,  Lib.  IH,  cap.  VI, 
p.  MVt.  Hu-tamante,  Part  III.  cap.  V).  The  connection  is  implied  rather  than  expresitedf 
and  but  ewrunes  the  suggestion :  that  such  a  change  might  have  ocxrurred  about  the  close 
of  the  fourteenth  und  beginning  of  the  flfteenth  centuries.  Of  course  we  allude  here 
to  the  Mexicans  alone,  and  not  to  the  tribes  of  the  mainland. 
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in  the  lagunc,  the}"  were  confined  to  their  original  area  and  to  sncli 
artificial  gardcn-heds  as  they  accumulated  around  it.  Meanwhile 
their  allies  on  the  mainland,  the  Tecpanecas,  were  making  them- 
selves formi<lable  in  warfare  to  the  other  tribes ;  the  Mexicans 
assisting.  The  moment  arrived  however,  when  the  latter,  having 
secured  a  defensive  position,  acquired  military  experience  and 
greater  strength,  sought  to  free  themselves  from  the  tax  which  had 
heretofore  burthened  their  trade  and  barter.  War  ensued,  and  tlie 
Mexicans,  now  in  turn  supported  b}-  enemies  of  the  Tecpanecas, 
completely  overthrew  the  power  of  the  latter  tribe.  By  this 
victory,  the}'  not  only  secured  a  foothold  on  the  mainland,  but 
became  at  once  one  of  the  ruling  tribes  of  the  western  valle}'  of 
Mexico.^' 

The  only  territorial  accession  gained  by  the  Mexicans,  in  fact 

the  only  one  claimed  by  them,  appears  to  have  been  the  hill  of 

Chapultepec.     They  already  had   the   use   of  the  springs   rising 

I  there,  now  the}'  acquired  their  full  and  unincumbered  possession.** 

The   remainder  of  Tecpanecan   territory  was   left   to   that   tribe 

I  intact,  and  in  no  manner  annexed  to  that  of  Mexico.     The  orga- 

jnization  of  the  tribe,  its  government,  and  distribution  of  the  soil, 

!  remained  equally  undisturbed.     No  Mexican  representatives  were 

•  delegated  to  rule  Azcaputzalco  or  Cuyuacan.     But  the  Mexicans 

»  in  turn  subsequentl}'  controlled  the  military  power  of  the  con- 

.  quered  tribe,  and,  besides,  it  was  thereafter  held  to  tribute.     This 

MDurAn  (Cnp.  IX  and  X).  Terop.omoc  (Cap.  VII,  VIII.  IX.  X.  XT,  XII,  XIII.  XIV 
and  XV).  AcoHta  (LiW.  VII,  cap.  XIII  and  XIV).  II(*m>ri«  (Doc.  III.  liU.  II,  cap.  XII 
and  XIII).  I\tli1x<»chitl  (lliAt.  den  Chichim.."  Cap.  XXX,  X\XI  and  XXXII).  Toii|ne- 
madafLib.  II.  cap.  XXXV,  XXXVI  and  XXXVII).  VcytlarLib.  II,  cap.  I,  LI.  LII.  LIII 
and  LIV).  ClaviKcro  (Lib.  Ill,  cap.  XVII,  XVII I  and  XIX).  Itustamanlc  (Part  I.  cap. 
XXIII).    PrcHcott  ("  lliHtory  of  tlie  C<>nque:«t  of  Mexico,"  Hook  I,  cap.  I.  pp.  ].*>  and  18). 

^  It  if>  even  ^tated  that  the  petition  of  the  Mexicans  for  htone  and  wood  to  <ton!>tniot 
therewith  a  channel  ]eadin|?  from  Chapultepec  to  their  puebh>.  was  the  cnu!>c  of  tlie  war. 
See  Duran(Cnp.  VIII,  p.  (K)).  Tczozonioc  (Cap.  V,  pp.  II  and  1*2).  AcoKta(Lib.  VII,  cap. 
II,  ]).  47f».  •■  Con  eBta  oca^ion,  ura  ^ea  que  ellos  dc  propoHit<i  lo  buf^'a^Hen,  para  romper 
con  loi«  Tepan^cao.  ora  que  con  poca  con^idcracifm  nc  moviessen.  al  ofcct(t  embiaroM 
una  embnxada  al  Key  do  Az«rapU7.alco  niuy  reKolula  diziemlo.  (|ne  del  ajrua  que  log 
aula  hecho  meroed,  no  podian  aprovccharAe.  por  aucrM'les  dcsbaratado  el  cafio  por 
muchaH  parten.  ])or  tanto  le  pedian  lot*  provinic'^rte  dc  madcra.  y  cal.  y  pii'dra,  y 
embia!«se  »-ui*  oflciMlct*  <|ue  con  cllo.-  hiziecfien  un  cafio  de  cal  y  canto  que  no  i<e  de^bar- 
atanse.")  Cha]MiUe|tec  nMn.'dned  cpecillcally  Mexican  H«>il  thei*eallcr,  it  bcin^  the  i>(Mirc6 
of  fretih  water  for  the  pueblo  of  Mexico.  When  Cortt'i)  moved  against  the  trilM^  the 
pccond  time,  he  heized  the  hill  aller  a  short  but  ilesperate  i<truKp:le.  (C«)ncrt  -'Carta 
Tercera,"  p.  71.  Vedia  I.  Hernal-I>lez,  cap.  CL,  p.  I7»i,  Vedia  II.  Clavigero.  Lib.  X. 
cap.  XVII).  See  aNo  Icazbalceta.  in  hij*  Introduction  to  the  'M  I>i:iIofrue  of  L-ervantC8* 
Salazar  (*•  Mexico  in  l.Vil."  pp.  iMi  and  iJ7).  Veytla  (Lib.  Ill,  cap.  I.  p.  HI.  of  M  vol.). 
liui»tainantc  ("  Tezcuco  cu  Iob  ull:  Tieuipoi}.**    Parte  Il<i,  cap.  I,  p.  14^^;. 
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tribute  was  gatliered  b}'  stewards,  the  only  Mexicans  permanently 
residing  on  Tecpanecan  soil,  and  it  was  distributed  in  accordance 
with  the  tribal  organization  :  among  the  calpules  for  the  use  of 
their  public  households  and  of  their  individual  members,  and  to 
the  '*tecpan"  for  the  maintenance  of  the  tribal  government  and 
business ;  out  of  the  former,  a  certain  share  was  reserved  for  the 
purpose  of  religious  worship,^ 

This  tribute  consisted  of  objects  held  and  acquired  by  the 
Tecpanecas  through  trade,  war  and  their  own  manufacture.  But 
it  also  included  the  products  of  their  horticulture.  These  had  to 
be  raised  annually  either  on  their  own  garden-beds,  or  on  a  certain 
expanse  reserved  in  each  "calpulli"  for  the  production  of  tribute. 
The  Tecpanecas  having  the  same  s^-stem  of  distribution  of  the 
soil  as  tlie  Mexicans,  and  the  kindred  group  being  the  unit  of  their 
organization  also,  the  latter  method  was  naturally  resorted  to. 
Therefore  in  each  one  of  the  areas  held  by  the  calpules  of  the 
conquered  tribe,  a  certain  plot  was  set  off,  to  be  tilled  in  common 
by  the  members  of  the  kin,  for  the  benefit  of  their  conquerors. 

wAco-tft  auvA  (Lib.  VII.  cap.  XIII,  p.  l&'O,  that  they  took  all  tho  lands  for  them- 
selves*:  Mvitli  ihit»,  those  f>f  Azcapnzahio  were  left  so  poor,  that  they  had  not  even 
cro]):*  of  tlu'ir  own."  Dnrdn  (Cap.  IX,  p.  79.  '*They  went  to  Azc.apntzulco  and  seized 
(*  he  LMitreKaron ';  its  land^  and  distribnted  them  among  thi>m&elvob.")  Tezozoraoc  (Cap. 
IX.  p  hi  and  17).  It  is  dilUcult  to  connect  these  and  similar  btatementd  with  the  posi* 
tive  t'i\c.li<  a'^sertud  by  Ziiriia  (Rapport  «>ur  leo  diflerented  dashes  <le  chefs  delaNouvelle 
Kspagno.")  '*  The  sovereign  of  Mexico  had  beneath  him.  in  all  matters  relating  to  war* 
fare,  those  of  Tacuba  and  of  Tezenco;  in  regard  to  all  others,  their  powers  were  cqnal, 
so  that  neither  of  them  intervened  in  the  government  of  the  others  "  (p.  11),— by  Veytlu 
(Lib.  Ill,  cjip.  Ill,  p.  Hil),  and  evi-n  by  Ixtlilxochitl  (••  lli^t.  des  Chio!iim.."Cnp.  XXXIV, 
p.  '2.T)).  whicti  cstablisi)  the  complete  ttrritorial  independence  of  the  Tecpanecas  from 
the  Mexicans ;  even  a^er  their  defeat.  Dnran  al.-o  baysj  (Cap.  IX,  p.  77) :  that  the  Tec- 
panecas promised  tribnte  and  lands.  Tezozumoc  (Cap.  IX,  )>.  10)  conllims,  stating  that 
they  olTiM'ed  tribute,  )icrsunal  c^ervice,  and  as>istance  in  war.  We  cannot  conciliate 
Uie-^e  diflfi^enl  ret>orts  except  by  admitting  that  the  Tecpanecas  submitted  to  the  or<U- 
nary  manner  of  Indian  conqueat,  namely:  to  tribute,  to  military  aid,  and  for  the  pur- 
pot^e  of  tril)Ute,  to  the  reservation  of  ceitain  tracts  whose  crops  were  to  go  exclusively 
to  the  con<iueror8.  Of  the  latter  we  have  positive  jiroof.  See  Duran  (Cap.  IX.  p.  7!0* 
Tezozomoc  (Cap.  IX,  p.  17).  Only  these  authors  mention  that  the^e  tracts  went  to  per- 
Bon.s  or  individuals.  But  how  is  this  possible,  sinre  no  individual  post-e^^nion  of  land 
appears  in  Mexico,  at  the  time  of  the  conquest  even;  as  we  fj-hall  bee  further  on.  The 
tract?)  \w  quc.-tion  mu^t,  therefore,  liave  been  given  to  smth  pcrsonis  an  representatives  of 
certiiin  kin^hi|is.  or  "  cal|>ules,"  a.i  Tezozomoc  intimates,  sa\ing(Cap.  XV,  p. 21):  "and 
let  us  (11  ^tribute  the  lands  among  all  of  us,  in  order  to  hold  of  them  some  pastime  and  sus- 
tenance for  us,  our  children  and  heirs."  Besides,  Duran  asKCrts :  that  tlie  division  tiok 
place  for  the  bcnetlt  of  tlie  rhicfs,  and  of  the  quarters  (•'  barrios,*'  or  <*alpuleH),  which 
tends  to  prove  tliat  there  were  "ofllcial  lamls*'  and  "lands  of  the  kinship"  M.a  oflT  for 
the  conquerors  on  the  con(juered  territory.  That  a  portion  of  the  latter  proviiled  for 
religiouo  purpo>es,  is  ostubli?hed  by  Aco.>ta  (Lib.  VII,  cap.  XIII,  p.  lb-')),  and  by  Duran 
(Cap.  iX). 
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The  crops  raised  thereon  were  again  opportioned  by  the  latter 
among  themselves  as  we  have  exphiined  previonsh',  but  the}'  did 
not  acquire  any  title  to  the  ^wm^m/o/i.  still  less  to  the  ownership 
of  the  soil  itself.^"     Once  started  on  their  career  of  conquest,  the 

"  See  Durin  (Cap.  IX.  p.  70  and  80).  Tezoxomoc  (Cap.  IX,  p.  16.  •*  Para  Amansar  y 
trailer  ft  puz  ft  Urn  Mexiciinos  que  tan  piijtintes  y  orgiillo.to:)  ei^tavan  contra  lo^  Tecpan- 
ecaa,  digcron  estus:  Kefiores  MoxIchiioj*,  roino  vciioidos  quo  90inos  de  Tustros.  y  08 
tencnioH  <la<la»  nuentra?  hennantia  y  liija^  que  o8  Hirvan  y  nuc:>tra!«  mufrereH,  y  nos  pro- 
ferimoK  a  vasallaKe.  y  de  ttxla^  l:it*  veccst  qtie  fueredes  en  guerras  y  batallas  ron  estra- 
iias,  iix'inos  no8otr(».i  couio  vaf«aIlo«i,  y  llevareuios  k  cuestas  Tuc«tro  matalotage,  y 
llevar<^in<>r)  ft  cuestar*  vuc^tras  arnia",  y  en  caso  que  en  la^  gui*rras,  algunos.  k  alguno 
de  lo8  Mexiranofl  muriere,  nos  proferinios  ft  tr.-dieroA  Ion  cuerpos  cargailoH  ft  vuestra 
tierrn.  ciudad.  a  Her  con  honra  CDterrailox,  y  veni<1os  que  ^eai^de  Ian  guerras,  y  ante8  y 
de^iiues  barorenioH,  y  regareinoM,  vuestras  ca^as,  toudiximoa  cuidado  de  vosotro:*  con 
nuchtro  t^ervicio  ppr»oiial.  pued  asi  eF>tanio9  obligados  oonrornie  a  u^anza  de  guerm, 
y  no.totroa  de  ^ervtdumhre."  The  Mexicans  then  npoke  to  themsclveK  and  said:  "yon 
DOW  have  heard  the  promiseH,  subjection,  and  <loniination  to  which  the  Tecrpanecas  of 
Azcapulzak'O  submit,  offering  to  give  us  wood,  planking.  t>tone.'*  and  lime  for  our  htuiKes, 
to  plant  for  us  maize,  beann,  calubaHhes,  epiccH  of  the  country,  cliile.  and  tomate,  and 
to  be  our  servants,  and  the  principals  of  them  to  become  oih*  F>tewaid8  .  .  .  .")  This 
expresj^es  about  the  amount  ami  measure  of  t<ubJection  of  one  tribe  to  another.  Zurita 
lurther  informs  uh  (pp.  W  aud  07).  "  When  the  Kings  of  Mexico,  Tezcuco  and  Tacuba 
conquered  a  province,  they  used  to  retain  all  tlie  native  chioflalns  in  their  offlccft; 
whellier  they  were  nupreme  or  but  inferior.  The  people  always  kept  its  property, 
Anally  tlie  usngetv  and  customs  of  tlie  evtablished  government  were  respected.  These 
sovereigns  designated  territories  proportionate  to  their  conquests :  the  vanquished  tilled 
them  in  common  and  made  plantings  appropriate  to  the  soil.  Thin  kind  of  tribute,  or 
homage  ("Iic»mage*lige"),  was  paid  to  officers  (*'des  intendants'*)  e^tabll^llcd  by  the 
sovereigns  of  Mexico,  of  Tezcuco,  or  Tacuba,  according  as  the  vanquished  had  become 
va.-sal.H  of  one  or  of  tlie  other  prince.  Ik'siiles,  they  were  liable  to  militjiry  service, 
which  obligatl<m  rested  indiscriminately  on  all  the  con<iuere<l  provinces.  The  chiefs 
remaining  Lords  as  before  the  war,  preservc<l  civil  and  criminal  Jurisdiction  in  the  full 
extent  of  thoir  domain.''  Nevertheless,  we  have  detailed  report.-*  about  certain  lands 
having  been  applied  by  the  Mexicans  to  certain  chiefs  (Tezozomoc.  cap.  XV,  p.  24) : 
it  was  done  at  the  time  that  such  chiefs  received  certain  titles  or  dignities.  These  titles 
and  dignities,  however,  were  not  hereditary,  but  elective  (Diiran,  cap.  XI,  p.  Ift'O-  *'  To 
these  four  chief.'*  and  titularies,  aller  they  were  elected  prinre^)  they  made  them  behmg 
to  the  royal  c<mncil  as  presidents  and  memberh  ("oydores";  of  the  supreme  council, 
without  who.<je  opinion  (or  consent.  a<lvice  "  parecer";  lutthing  could  be  done,  and  the 
King  being  dead,  from  these  and  no  others  his  su(*ce>sor  had  to  be  chosen,  and  neither 
could  they  be  placed  in  such  po^itions  unless  they  were  sons  »r  brothers  of  Kings,  and 
thus,  if  one  of  these  fi>ur  h.id  been  promotecl,  they  put  ancither  one  in  lii-^  place,  and  it 
is  to  know  that  they  never  chose  a  son  of  him  whom  they  elected  for  King,  <»r  of  him 
who  died,  because  as  I  have  said,  the  ^OIls  did  not  obtain  the  titles  thr4Ui;;li  inheritance, 
but  by  election.  Thus,  whether  son,  brother,  or  cousin,  if  the  King  and  his  council 
(^^cteil  him  to  any  title,  it  was  given  to  him,— it  b(>ing  i>ufllcient  that  he  beh)nged  to 
that  lineage  and  was  a  near  relative,  and  thus  the  .xoiis  ami  brothers  went  succeeding 
little  by  little,  and  the  title  ancl  Lordship  remained  in  that  generation  (descendancy), 
being  elected  successively.  The^e  Lords  had  vassals  who  to  them  paid  tribute,  small 
pueblos,  rented  lands  (**estancias  terrazguero.s")  that  gave  Ihem  all  kinds  of  supplies 

and  chithing "    It  is  also  stated  that  the  Mexicans,  wh«Mi  thi^y  conquered  the 

Tecpanecas,  distributeil  p/ their  lands  to  the  quarters  (Cap.  IX.  p.  7w.  Duran, —  and 
Aco>ta,  Lib.  VII.  cap.  XIII.  p.  H*!i.  "Sefialaron  tambien  tierras  de  comun  para  los 
barrios  de  Mexico  a  cada  uuo  las  suyas,  para  que  con  ellas  acudiesbcn  al  culto  y  sac- 
riflcio  de  sus  dioses.") 
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Mexicans,  supported  b}'  their  allies,  sought  to  extend  their  power. 
The  tribes  of  the  soutiieast,  tlie  Xochiniilca0,  the  Chinainpanecas, 
(also  called  the  four  chieftaincies:  ''Nauhteuetli")  were  the  first 
to  become  tlieir  prey.  Their  fate,  after  the}'  had  once  submitted, 
was  the  same  as  that  of  the  Tecpanecans.  The  territory  was  not 
annexed,  neither  was  the  organization  changed.  But  they  were 
held  to  military  assistance,  and  especially  to  tribute.  The  latter 
drew  forth,  as  a  consequence,  the  establishment  of  tril)ute-]ands, 
like  those  which  we  have  already  met  with  at  the  close  of  the 
Tecpanecan  war.^ 

When  finally,  after  a  contest  of  unusual  length  and  bitterness, 
the  tribe  of  Chalco  also   had  to  submit   to  the  same  conditions 
of  tribute  and  warlike  control,^ — the  Mexicans  were  really  the , 
leading  power  of  the  valle}- .^"    Their  means  of  subsistence,  besides, 
had  greatly  increased  through  tribute,  among  which  the  crops  of. 
the  tribute-lands  were  most  conspicuous — as  well  as  through  trade.  \ 
One  single  tribe  of  the  '^Nahuatl"  of  the  valley  remained  unsub- 
dued, the  Aculhuas  of  Tezcuco.     Instead,  however,  of  engaging 
in  a  deadly  confiict,  the  result  of  which  might  have  been  equally 

If  wp  ntteiitivcly  conswler  the  nbore,  we  And : 

(!}.  TlKit  no  cliaiifro  was  marie  In  the  tenure  of  hindB.  and  no  conversion  of  the  Tec- 
panecan territory  into  a  Mexican  domain  was  eflfected  by  the  conquest. 
(2).  That  <'<'rtain  expanses  were  sft  a-^ide,  whicli  (U>ntinued  to  bo  held  by  the  con- 
quered.  and  worked  by  them  after  the  u^ual  communal  plan,  but  whose  crops 
went  exclusively  towanls  the  trihute. 
(3).  That  tliCifC  crops  were  divide<l,oorret»i>onding  to  the  orgranif.ation  of  the  Mexicans, 
—  between  the  ofllcial  requirements  —  ("tecpan"— )  (•*calpulir'  as  utllcial 
hou-e  for  the  quarters)— tlie  people  (quarters  *•  barrios,'*)  and  worship.  The 
analogy  with  l*eru  (Inca.  worsliip  and  people),  i!4  strikiug^. 
The  distribution  ol  lan<is  to  certain  chiefs  therefore,  mentioned  in  connection  with 
the  ''onque^t  of  the  Tecpanccas,  simply  Indicates  that  these  lands  weix>  applied  to  the 
maintenance  of  buch  ollices,  and  not  an  hei*edilary  "ilef"  to  a  certain  fannly.  Duran 
positively  expresses,  that  the  ofllce  iMdouged  in  the  •*  kin  "  (•*  lijrnea"  —  "generacion/*) 
and  was  not  hereditary.  The  lands  therefore  perudned  to  the  ofllce  as  a  governmental 
featui*e  of  the  kiuhhip  or  calpulli.  and  not  to  the  person  or  offspring  of  any  incnmlicnt. 
In  the  same  way,  cerUiin  tracts  (or  rather  tiieir  crop.s).  went  to  the  lecpan  of  its 
oc<■upant^.  as  a  governmental  leatuie  of  the  trilie  (Bustamante,  Parte  111  cap.  Y, 
p.  iS:i). 

w Duran  (Cap.  XII,  Id.  XIII,  p.  lU.  XIV,  p.  123).  Tezozomoc  (Cap.  XVll,  p.  "28, 
XVIII,  p.  2!i).  ami  Acosta. 

^'  Duran  (Cap.  .\ VIl,  p.  ]iV2).  Tezozomoc  (Cap.  XXVI,  pp.  30  and  40).  Acosta  (Lib. 
VII,  cap.  XVI,  p.  45«),  etc.  etc. 

'''"Out  of  tiie  Ave  NahuatI  tribes  who  had  originally  settled  in  the  valley  of  Mexico, 
three  were  then  subjecte»l  to  tlie  Mexicans.  Conse<|uently  the  Tezcucans  or  Aculhu- 
ac:ln^  alone  remained.  Territorially,  the  latter  probably  covcre<l  the  larger  expanse, 
but  the  Mexicans  and  their  allies  had  the  advantage  in  position  and  numbers. 
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disastrous  for  both  parties,  negotiations  commenced,  terminating 
with  the  formation  of  a  mflilarf/  con/ederacif,  under  tiie  leadership 
of  Mexico.^* 

It  appears  that  in  tiiis,  as  in  all  other  transactions  of  the  same 
nature,  mutual  concessions  had  to  be  made.  Thus,  wjjile  the 
Tezeucans  conceded  tlie  militarv  command  to  the  Mexicans,  tiie 
latter  had  to  admit  into  the  confederacy  that  part  of  the  Tecpane- 
cas  wlio,  since  the  destruction  of  Azcaputzalco,  recognized  in 
Tlacopan  (Tacuba)  their  chief  pueblo.  Through  tezcucan  influ- 
ence it  is  even  prol)able  tiiat  the  tribute  heretofore  paid  to  the 
Mexicans  by  tiiat  tribe,  was  relinquished  by  the  former.^^ 

The  foMowing  seem  to  have  been  the  lea<ling  features  of  the 
confederacy. 

:      It  consisted  of  the  three  tribes  of  Mexico,  Tezcuco  and  Tlaco- 
'pan.     F^ach  of  these  tril)es  was  territorially  intlependent ;  as  well 
as  in  the  management  of  its  own  alTairs:  from  the  t\>o  others.*^ 
The  militarv  command  of  tiie  forces  belonged  to  the  head- war- 


"'Durun  (Cap.  XIV,  |>.  12L  Cap.  XV,  pp.  1'2.V].12),  niontiDns  a  fham  fljfht  between 
the  Mi'xlfaii.-*  aini  Tez'  urans,  pn(|jiif>:  in  a  fonfeileracy.  Arosta  (I.il».  VII,  rap.  XV,  p. 
4iK)),  roiitlruiM.  Ilerrcra  (Doc.  HI,  lib.  II,  ca)).  XIII,  p.  HI),  npeaks  ol'a  voluntary  "(tub- 
mission  "  by  tlio  Tczoncani*.  Tv/.ozonioc  (Cap.  XIX  and  XX).  asserts  that  tiie  Tezeucans 
were  actiiiilly  conquftred  by  Ihe  Mexicans.  On  the  oMicr  hand,  Ixtiilxorliitl  (*"III?t.  des 
Chiehim."  Cap.  XXXIV).  Tonpieniada  (Lib.  II,  rap.  LVII,  p.  17.^).  Veytia  (Lib.  Ill, 
cap.  V).  IlustanianteC'Tezcoeo"  Parte  I  la.  i^aii.  V).  afllini  that  u  Uglit  took  iil.ire,  in 
whirh  the  Mexii'an**  were  worsted,  and  alter  wlii<'h  the  Tezcuean  feudal  ••empire"  was 
ilrndy  e>tablisheil.  The  truth  probably  lio.»  between  the  two  extrcmen,  and  is  reeognizcrl 
us  such  by  Toniueinaiia  (Lib.  II,  cap.  LVII,  p.  l7-*>).  I>uriln  (Cap.  XIV,  p.  I-2t),  and 
llnally  e\pre>»4<'d  by  Znrita  ("  Rappoit,"  p.  II).  am  follow;*:  "The  ^ovoreijjn  of  Mexico 
was  ^uperior  tt>  Uio«<e  of  Tacuba  and  Tezcuco  in  matters  touchinjf  warfare;  in  all  others, 
their  power.-*  werctqual,  >o  that  neither  of  them  meddled  wilh  the  government  of  the 
others.'*  Ilerrera  hao  adopted  this  view,  copying  ulmoet  textually  (Dec.  Ill,  lib.  IV,  p. 
IM,  of  chapter  XV). 

"The  only  confession  fi»uud  in  speciflcally  Mexi<'an  authors  on  the  subject  of  tho 
Teopaneca<-  of  Tlacopan  is  the  quolation  from  Puran  (Cap.  XIV,  p.  i-i.t}.  Hut  Ixtlilxo- 
chill  (-lli-t.  de.**  Chi.him..'M;.ip.  XXXII.  pp  -ilS  and  '220.)  say^ :  *'  It  i»  pi  dnly  vi»«iblc 
from  this  mui^  that  the  three  dyna«-ties  nannMl  were  the  principal  one;*  of  Mexico,  and 
that  the  Kinir  of  Tlacopan  was  re;rarded  a"  equal  to  those  nf  Mexico  nn,\  Tezcuco,") 
Torqnemada  'fLib.  11. cap.  LVII.  p.  17.~>.  (.'a|).  XXXIX,  p  lit).  Vcylia  cLIb.  III.  <'ap.  III). 
Clavi.irero  (Lii>.  IV.  cap-^.  II  and  IN),  and  Uii'^tatuante  :  P.irte  llla.  cap.  II,  pp.  l<il,  P^i 
and  PVi;..— All  are  po.-itive  in  alUrmiuK  Hiat  the  Tezcuc:ius  insi^tc*!  upon  havinif  the 
Tecpaneca-  a'^  a  third  uicmbtM*.  The  Mexi  'an  and  ors  not  conlradictiii}(,  and  im|>artial 
M)urce^.  Ilk*'  Zu  ila  and  lien  era,— e-tabli-hin;r  the  fact  of  eqnality  of  power,  and  ter- 
ritori:d  autonomy  (See  note  «d  ■•  we,  therefore,  fei-l  juAtitlcd  in  recognizing  the  fact  as 
C^labli•^hed. 

•'•'>  Alo(i/.i>  de  Zurita  ("Kapjiort  sur  le.<*  ditTeicntcs  c1a>!'SCd  dc  chefs  do  la  Nnuvellc* 
K.^payne,''  p.  11). 
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chief  of  the  Mexican  tribe,  with  power  probnbl}'  to  delegate  the 
sail  10.''"* 

Each  of  the  three  tril)es  elected  its  head  war-chiefs  according 
to  its  own  customs ;  but  the  installation  in  olHce,  the.  InvoHiiture^ 
took  place  with  the  concurrence  of  the  head-chiefs  of  the  otiier 
tribes.  This  was  especially  the  case  in  INIexico,  where  the.'^tlaca- 
tecuhtli"  became  commander-in-chief  of  the  confederacv.**^ 

Kach  tribe  could  carry  on  its  own  wars,  defensive  as  well  as 
offensive,  in<lependently  ;  but  if  require<l,  the  others  ha<l  to  assist, 
in  which  case  the  Mexicans  tooiv  the  lead.'*'* 

Conse(iuently,  each  tribe  couhl  iiave  its  ov:n  conquests^  and  levy 
its  own  tribute  upon  tribes  which  it  iiad  contpiered  uhne/*'' 

liut  wherever  the  amjhleracy  had  subjugated  a  foreign  tribe,  tiie 
spoils  as  well  as  all  the  subseipient  tribute  were  divi<led  among  the 
three  members  as  follows:  Mexico  and  Tezcuco  each  two-fifths, 
and  Tlaco[»an  one-fifth.''® 

The  establishment  of  this  confederacy  did  not,  in  any  manner] 
whatever,  alter  the  principles  already  recognized  for  the  tenure' 
an<l  distribution  of  the  soil.  It  oidy  shows,  and  the  subsequent 
career  of  the  confederation  further  sup[)orts  it,  that  these  princi- 
ples were  common  among  the  three  tri})es  concerned.  Wherever 
their  comiuests  extended,  the  concpieretl  were  not  annexed,  but! 
simply  subjected  to  tribute,  their  territory  and  tribal  autonom^M 
were  preserved,  and  no  change  introduced  in  the  distribution  of! 
the  soil  beyond  the  reservation  of  tracts  for  the  rnising  of  tribute. | 
St<»wards,  **calpixca,'*  were  the  only  re[)resentatives  of  the  confed- 
eracy or  of  any  of  its  members,  residing  permanently  with  the- 
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«  Zurlta  (p.  11).    Ilcnora  (Doc.  Ill,  lib.  IV,  rap.  XV,  p.  VX\). 

''-"•. Mfiulifla  (IJl).  II.  i;:ip.  AXXVll,  p.  1"»;{).  Toriiiu-mjula  fr.ib.  \\,  rnp.  XXVI.  j). 
:V>:i).  Duruii  (('np.  XXXII,  p.'ir).'*;  rap.XXXIX,  p.:U):{;  «Mp.  XLI.  p.:('jr);  cap.  I.ll,  p.  4fK0. 
Te/i>/.oiiior  (Cap.  XLI,  )>.  (Mi;  rap.  LVI,  p.  !»1 ;  caps.  LX  aii<i  LXl,  p.  IdO;  rap.  LXXXIl, 
pp.  Ui  and  ll'l).  iMlilxocliitl  ("  llist.  (It>»  (hu-liiiii.."  (  ap.  1,  pp. 'J  and  3:  cap.  LX,  p. 
4!»:  cap.  LXX.  p.  HWj.  N.'c  als«i  Vcylia.— Uut  especially  (..MavijriiMs  who  is  very  p()^iUvo 
(Lil».  IV.  cap.  111.  ••  Ilesidc."*,  the  tun  Kin;;!*  ci»l'  'rc/cuc»»  and  Tactiba).  were  honorary 
n.^.^i-'laiitd  to  the  election  ol'  tlie  Mexican  Kiiii^s.    They  had  bul  lo  danction  the  election 

*■•"  Znrita  (p.  «7).  II»*rrora  (r>ec.  JIl.  lib.  IV.  cap.  XV,  p.  l.W).  Toniueniada  (Lib.  XIV. 
cap.  VIII,  pp.  .'dO  and  .")i7). 

«'-  Ilerrera  (l>ec.  III.  lib.  IV,  cap.  XV,  p.  l.'W). 

•••'Tonpieniatla  (Lib.  II,  cap.  LVIl.  p.  17.');  cap.  XXXIX.  p.  1 11 :  lib.  XIV.  caji.  VIII, 
]»p.ft4«;.'il7  and  .lis).  Zuriia  (-  Kapport."  p.  VI).  l\thlxi>cliitl  ^Lap.  XXXI I.  i»p.JIHand 
2'20).  Veytia  I'Lib.  III.  <ap.  JII,  pp.  1<;|  and  H".'»).  lUi>^iniahle  (•' Te/.coco,  etc.,"  Tarto 
11,  cap.  11I|  pp.  1(!^  and  Pi.')).    Clavi;;ero  (Lil).  IV,  caii.  111). 

KErour  Tk-vbody  Museum,  II.    27. 
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I  trilmliiries.^^     In  short,  the  same  treatment  to  which  the  Teepane- 

I  cas  had  oiu-o  sul)initte(U  at  the  hands  of  the  Mexicans  alone,  was 

i  the  one  received  by  Ibreijjn  tril)ea  from  the  confederacy,  from  the 

{  time  of  its  formation  down   to  its  overtiirow  by  tiie  Spaniards. 

All  the  con(iuests  intervening  did  not  tlierefore  result  in  the  for- 

!  niation  of  a  ntnte  based  upon  feuihil  notions  of  territorial  domain 

!  and  vassalage,  but  simply  in  a  conglomerate  of  scattered  tribes  often 

''  nuitually  inimical,  who  looked  with  terror  to  the  valley  of  Mexico 

i  as   the  abode   of  their  conquerors.     Over   these  concpierors   the 

Mexicans  held    military  direction,  and    the  name  of  Mexico,  or 

its  equivalent  of  ''C'ulhua,"  was  best  known.     As  early  as  1518, 

'Juan  <le  Grijalva  heard  it  on  the  coast  of  Tabasco."'^     This  wide 

!  diffusion  of  the  uame^  coupled  with  the  still  more  extensive  spread 

I  of  the  language,"'  and  the  undisguised  dread  of  the  natives  before 

;  that  very  name,  has  created  in  the  minds  of  Europeans  the  picture 

of  a  Mexican  nation,  state,  and  feudal  Empire;  whereas  there  was 

nothing  else  but  the  military  confederacy  of  the  three  leading  Na- 

huall  tribes  of  the  vallev  of  ^Mexico."'^ 

\      This  rapid  sketch  of  the  history  of  the  Mexicans,  up  to  the  time 

j  when  they  confederated  with  the  tribes  of  Tezcuco  and  Tlacopan, 

I  has  shown  to  us  that  in  no  ease  was  the  notion  of  public  domain, 

\  of  governmental  lauds,  current  among  the  tribes  of  Mexico.     The 

tribe  held  no  <loniain, —  conquest  of  another  tribe  by  it  did  not  (as 

feudal  conditions  would  imply)  convert  the  conquered  territory'  into 

an  annex  or  dependency  of  the  conqueror,  as  far  as  the  possession 

of  the  soil  was  concerned.     Finally,  the  confederacy  itself,  as  such, 

:  did  not  even  hold  a  territory*  of  its  own,  still  less  did  it  claim  pos- 

\  ses-iion  of  areas  occupied  by  tributary  tribes. 

It  remains  now  for  us  to  revert  again  to  the  distribution  of  the 

•■'Zmil.i  t"  I{:ii»piMt,  otc..'*  p.  r.T).  ••Thi-*  kirnl  t)f  tribute  or  allcpi:inre  (*' homago- 
li;rr";  u:i-  i»:iiil  U>  ollli'ors  c-talitUlied  by  tlu*  &«»v«*rcijriis  of  Moxict»,  of  Tfzniro.  or  of 

T;ii"uli;i,  el«'..  I'l'" Tlu' fhief  rtMa:iiiiin;(  ?-ov(Mri;rn.  ji!»  bolore  Uio  war-,  retained 

tbo  i'i\ll  :tii<l  ciiiiiiii;!!  jiirl'>ili«'tioii  over  all  tbeir  iloiniiiiiiii<i "  (M.  p.  frf;;.  AinliV'S  tie 
T.i|iia  ("K.liMiou.  fii;."  O.l.  ,U'  Doo.imi.'iit.t-/*  vol.  Jl,  p.  .'iTin.  ••  Art  of  War"  (p.  100, 
iHtlV  17..    T.iiiUiMiiaMa  (Lib.  XIV.  rap.  VIII.  p.  .117'.     V<*ytia  (FJb.  III.  rap.  VI.  p.  1I>7). 

'•■••liiiu-iaii«i  <li'  TAriiiata  <U'l  Ki^i;atbolt>'o  in  Imlia  Verso  la  I«ola  <b'  liu'h.tthan  ilel 
Ahum  ,M.I>.  XVIII."'  in  (.'ul.  «1«  pdniiii,  vol.  1.  ]i. '2'.i:>,  t-ikL*n  from  Kaniii>io.  Originally' 
imlili-lu'il  ;i"»2J:,  in  tlu>  *>  ItiniM-ario  do  Vartlicnia,'' an  exccoilingly  rare  Iniok.  Bernal- 
D.o/  ;••  lli-t.  venladera."  Veilia  II,  <ap.  XI,  p.  10^ 

'»  nri.zr«»  \  IJrrra  ;- tiiMjyralia  *U:  la^^  Leni^ua.'-.  etc.,"  Paite  IF,  p.  siJ,  and  tlie  splendid 
etlinoura|ibi('.,d  rhart). 

•'/iml.i  ('•IJippiiit.  ett'.,"  1  .  11.  "The  provinec  of  Mexico  was  subject  to  three 
])riucipal  chief'*,  etc.  etc.  .  .  ." 
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soil,  and  to  establish  its  customs  at  the  time  when  the  Europeans/      L/^Al U 
first  trod  the  Mexican  sliore.  l^Y'  T  f  A 

We  readil}'  distinguish  several  classes  of  lands,  bearing  eacli  a] 
different  name,  besides  the  "altepetlalli,"  or  tribal  territory  or 
range.  The  latter  was  the  widest  circumscription  for  which  tlie 
Naliuatl  language  had  a  term.  (The  word  "Anahuac,"  wliich  is 
often  used,  is  utterly  inapplicable,  as  we  have  elsewhere  shown). "^ 
No  other  idea  of  tenure  was  connected  with  it,  bevond  that  of 
trifxU  occupation, 

Kach  of  the  numerous  tribal  areas,  overrun  b}'  the  confederacy  1 
(provided  the  natives  were  of  a  sedentary  character),  contained  j     ^ 
what  we  have  ventured  to  call  tribute-lots.     The  name  given  to  j 
these  tracts  was   possibly  ''yaotlalli,"  but  rather  *Mnilchimalli"  ; 
(**  lands  of  war,"  and  '*  shield-lauds")."^     As  before  said,  the  soil  of  f 
these  tracts  was  still  held  in  original  tenure  by  the  kinships  com- 
posing the  conquered  tribe,  but  the  crops  went  towards  the  tribute. 
There  is  no  imlicatiou  about  the  size  of  these  areas,  and  they  were  ; 
the  only  ones  directly  connected  with  the  conquerors.  ' 

Of  those  tracts  whose  products  were  exclusivel}*  applied  to  the  ■ 
governmental  needs  of  the  pueblo  or  tribe  itself  (taken  as  an  in-  j 
dependent  unit)  there  were,  as  we  have  already  seen,  two  particu- 
lar classes :  , 

The  fust  was  the  "  tecpan-tlalli :"  —  land  of  the  house  of  the 
comnuniity,  whose  crops  were  applied  to  tiie  sustenance  of  such 
as  employed  themselves  in  the  construction,  ornamentation,  and 
repairs  of  the  public  house.  Of  these  there  were  sometimes 
several  within  the  tribal  area.  The}'  were  tilled  in  common  by 
special  families  who  resided  on  them,  using  the  crops  in  compensa- 
tion for  the  work  they  performed  on  the  olHcial  buildings. '•* 


i  h  f.'  r,  <, 
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TSBraAHCur  de  Rourboiirgr  (''  Uiiincrt  de  Palonquo,"  Cap.  II,  p.  .'t^,  and  note  10)  makes 
the  very  M*ii>'ible  reniaik  that  the  name  '*  Anahuac''  did  n«>t  at  all  apply  to  a  "st;ite"  or 
"cnl]lil-e/*et(^,  but  in  general  to  all  countries  t«iluated  in  the  neighbt»rhood  of  etmnidera- 
ble  bodies  of  water;— huch  ab  lakes  or  large  btreanin;  or  (he  fhores  of  the  6ea. 

"*  Mss.  horn  SinianeaN  **  De  I'ordrc  de  ^m■.cen^iou  <ibterve  par  le.i  Indien^  relative- 
ment  u  lenrA  Terrc^  et  fie  leurt«  Territoires  coinmunanx,"  tran^lated  by  Mr.  Ternaux* 
Coniiian.s  in  "  UetMieil  de  rieces/'  etc.,  pp.  2'i:i  and  2*24.  Toninemada  (Lib.  XIV.  cap. 
VIl,  p.  .')hO.  Clavigcro  Cl-ib.  VII,  cap.  XIV.  lie  Inchidchi  them  po»itively  in  the  ><iil 
of  the*  kinships,  and  heat.-i  them  a8  communal  landrt,  the  produce  of  which  furnished 
military  bupplio).  "  Yaullalli"  \s  in)proper  (see  •*  Art  of  War,"  p.  IJT),  note  l."i8j,  but 
*"^lilchimalli"'  i>  pos^ible. 

"■•  Fn»ni  ••  tecpan."  chief-house  (Molina.  I'arte  II,  p.  IW),  and  '*  tlalli,"  eoil  (Id.  p.  IJI). 
Tonjueniaila  (Lib.  XIV,  cap.  Vll,  }»,  .'>4»>).  "There  was  another  chis»  of  landiH  which 
belonged  to  the  chiel'ti  income;  and  those  >\  ho  dwelt  on  them  and  cultivated  them  were 
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I  The  second  class  was  called  "tlatoca-tlalli" — land  of  the  speak- 
!  era.  01*  these  there  was  but  one  tract  in  each  tribe,  whicii  was  to 
"i  be  *'lour-hundred  of  their  measures  lonj^  on  each  side,  each 
measure  bein^  equal  to  three  Castilian  rods."'^  The  crops  raised 
on  sueh  went  exclusively  to  the  requirements  of  the  houselu>Ul  at 
the  '*teci)an,"  comprising  the  head-chief  and  his  family  with  the 
assistants."^     The  tract  was  worked  in  turn  by  the  other  members 


<uillu<1  Torpnnpouliqui.  or  Tecjinntlacn,  whirh  Bi^niflcs :  pcr»plc  of  the  pal:icc  nnd  rent- 
e  i->  or  the  King.  Smrh  wonr  hchi  to  keep  in  repair  the  royal  palaces,  fleun  the  gardeud, 
ami  to  att«n«l  to  the  rleanline!-!*  and  to  the  n«Tes-Uie»  of  the  roy.-il  palare"*.  They  wore 
re^anltMl  with  much  respect.  U'^  people  inoMt  directly  connected  with  the  houses  of  the 
King.  When  the  Lord>aHie(l  fitrth.tliey  accompanied  him,  anil  they  paid  no  other  trihiuc 
bnt  bon(inel«»  (KamillctetJ,"  tlower-bunche;-)  and  birds  of  all  kind,  which  they  oflercd 
to  the  Kin^.  Such  lands  descended  from  father  to  son.  but  they  could  ni>t  ^ell  thoixit 
nor  di-po-^e  uf  them  in  any  way,  and  if  one  of  them  dieil  without  heirn,  or  IclX  the 
place,  his  house  and  lands  remained  for  thor-e  of  his  kin  (*'  parci:ilidad  *')  to  ptit  an- 
other in  hi«»  place,  a«'cordinpj  ti>  the  commands  ol  the  King,  or  of  the  Lord."— Hen*ei*a 
(Dec.  111.  lib.  cap.  XV,  p.  l.T)).— Ve.\  tia  (Lib.  Ill,  <;:ip,  VI.  p.  lix;).  ••  Ue-«ide^  thexe  caeh 
pucblu  al-o  had  otber  kMid<i  of  Iaiiil>  calleti  tecpanllalli.  or  land«  pf  the  palace  or  rent* 
al>  of  the  ciiief,  because  it-  crops  al.-o  went  intcf^rally  towards  ihe  constructions  nnd 
repairs  of  the  palace?*  of  the  Kings,  and  towards  other  expen.-es  a^l•le  from  the  su.»to- 
nanci*.  The  people  who  cullivated  thcni  were  aUo  plebeian.^,  but  they  wene  set  apart 
for  it  in  each  place,  and  were  called  tecpaiipuhi|uc  or  tecplantlaca,  that  is,  people  )>ei*- 
taining  to  the  pala«'es.  an«l  they  could  not  work  any  other  lands.''  Ixllilxochill  ("Hist, 
dcs  C  hichiuMMiues  cap.  X.WV,  p.  "211.  "There  were  olhcr.x  knt)wu  by  Ihe  name  of 
Tc<-pantlali,  i»r  lainls  which  depend  from  the  palaces  of  the  Lords.  The  In<lians  tilling 
them  were  called  tfM'p}inpouh<|ue,or  people  connected  with  the  pula<resof  the  Lord^"). 
lin-tam:inle  (*•  Tey.c»no."  etc.,  Parte  111,  cap.  V.  pp.-2iJ;J  and  iU).  C'lavigero  (Lib.  VII, 
cap.  \IV).  '* 'I'lie  ownership  of  the  crownlands,  called  Tecpanllalli.  remaiiic«l  in  the 
King,  but  ceitain  gentlemen  called  Tecpanpoiih({ue  or  I'ecpantlaca.  i.e.  )ieople  uf  tlie 
palarc,  had  the  eiijov  ment  thereol*.  The»e  paid  no  tribute  but  lIowei>  and  certain  biidtt 
which  they  olTered  to  ihc  King  in  token  ol  allegian<-e.  Uiil  they  were  obligated  to  keep 
the  royal  ]>alace  iif  repair,  or  to  construct  new  uiics  if  needed;  ti»  tend  to  the  royal  gar* 
den^",  ami  to  can?  for  the  vas.sals  in  their  iliptrict.  It  was  their  dut>  to  attend  ctmrt,  to 
e-ciot  the  King,  if  he  ai)pcaicMl  in  puldic;  and  thus  they  were  highly  ci>n.sidcie«L  If 
om;  oi'them  died,  hi«  son  succeeded  in  all  his  duties,  but  he  lo-t  his  rights  by  removing 
from  the  place,  in  which  ca.se  the  King  gave  him  the  u->e  of  another  tract,  or  lett  it  to 
till-  oimiiiunily,  in  who^e  area  the  land  lav,  to  as.^ign  to  hint  anorh«M'  piece." 

Tlie  above  fiuotations.  show  conclusively  that  the  stiil  of  the  •*  tcc|»anllalli  "  was  held 
ami  vested  in  the  King. and  only  the  crop.-  went  t<)  certain «>llicial  piirpo>es.  The  occu- 
pants Ihcreid'  Here  not  .-erfs,  since  it  is  implied  that  they  might  remove  at  their 
]>leasiire.  but,  as  any  other  members  of  a  calpiiiti,  in  accordance  with  what  we  shall 
hcieattrr  nhow.  they  li»«^t  by  removal  their  right  of  Ur-e  to  that  particular  trad.  They 
were  propt?rly  tlu'  "olllcial  artisans." 

'■■  iNtllKorhitl  (Hist,  iles  Chlchim."  cap.  XXXV,  p. 'JI2).  Vcdia  J/ib.  HI.  cap.  VI,  p. 
VXt).  "This  hail  to  be  Ibur-hundreil  of  their  measures  in  square  (•  enciiadro,'  caidi 
side  long);  each  one  of  lhc>e  being  cqu.-il  to  three  ca'-tilian  rod?.  .  .  ."  f^ee  "Art  of 
War"  ip.  '.ML  note  l!<\).    "Tin'  rod"  -vara)  is  equal  to  i.T.sJOU  feet  Knglish  (tJuyot). 

■"  From  "tiatoca"  speakers,  or  "tlatoani"  spraker,  and  'Mlalli."  >iniancu8  M.  S.  S. 
on  the  cu^tOllls  of  .-ucc»?.«sioii  ("  Itecueil  de  I'lr-ces,  etc."  p.  •2*2.J).  llerrera  (Dec.  Ill, 
lib.  IV,  i-ap.  XVll.  p.  l;J^<).  "  Tluvo  w<*re  other  kind>  of  land?  that  were  attached  to 
the  lordship  lotlice'),  uhich  they  called  of  the  lord.-hip.  and  of  ilu?>e  the  Lords  could 
not  di-'po.e,  au'l  rented  tbeni  to  whom  they  jdeased,  drawing  much  rent  from  theui, 
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of  the  tribe,  and  it  remained  alwa^^s  public  ground,  reserved  for 
the  same  purposes.'® 

Both  of  these  kinds  were  often  comprised  in  one,  and  it  is  even 
not  improbable  that  the  first  one  may  liave  been  but  a  variety  of 
the  general  tribute-lands  devoted  to  the  benefit  of  the  conquering 
confederates.  Still,  the  evidence  on  this  point  is  too  indefinite  to 
warrant  such  an  assumption. 

While  the  crops  raised  on  the  '' tecpan-tlalli ,"  as  well  as  on  the 
"tlatoca-tl alii,"  were  consumed  exclusively  by  the  official  houses 
and  households  of  the  tribe,  the  soil  itself  which  produced  these 
crops  was  neither  claimed  nor  possessed  by  the  chiefs  themselves, 
or  their  descendants.  It  was  simpl}',  as  far  as  its  products  were 
concerned,  official  soil."^ 

The  establishing  and  maintaining  of  these  areal  subdivisions 
was  very  simple  with  the  tribes  of  the  mainland,  since  they  all 
possessed  ample  territories  for  their  wants  and  for  the  require- 
ments of  their  organizations.  Their  soil  formed  a  contiguous 
unit.  It  was  not  so,  however,  with  the  Mexicans  proper.  With 
all  their  industry  in  adding  artificial  sod  to  the  patch  on  which 


spending  it  In  the  house  of  Uie  Klnpr.")  Ixllllxochitl  (IbM.  cap.  XXXV,  p.2«.  "In 
tlie  best  loontiun  of  tliu  territory  there  wns  8Ct  i)ff  a  fleltl,  which  held  exactly  four  hun* 
dre<l  incasureH  in  length  and  breidth.  Thi;}  wats  cidiod  Tlatocatlaii  or  Tlatocainiili  that 
in:  hmd  or  phintaticm  of  the  Lord,  an«l  alHo  Itona]  Yiitlacal,  or  land.s  on  Mrhi<-h  the  in- 
habitants are  compelled  to  work.')  Oviedo  (Lib.  XXXIII,  cap.  II,  p.  537).  Veytia. 
(Lib.  Ill,  cap.  VI,  p.  1!>5,  conflrniB  IxtlilxochitI  almost  verbally,  adding :  *'  For  the  kow* 
ing  and  rnllivation  of  thece  th^  calpixqne,  which  was  an  oflicer  of  the  comniuiiity  in 
each  pueblo,  daily  designated  those  who  hud  to  attend  to  it,  out  of  the  plebeians  and 
tributaries,  and  all  tho  crops  went  to  the  Lord  for  the  maintenance  of  his  hoU8e  (*  ca- 
sa*  family).*'  Zurita  does  not  ui^e  the  term  which  we  have  adopte<],  because  he  is 
chiefly  struck  by  the  communal  tenure,  as  exhibited  in  the '^calpulalli."  The  fact  of 
their  I>eing  cfmimunal  land,  though  set  off  for  a  special  pari>08e,  and  not  owned  by  the 
chiefs,  i!4  plain. 

^*  Veytia  (Lib.  Ill,  cap.  VI,  p.  105).  It  is  superfluous  to  revert  to  the  erroneous  im- 
pression, that  the  chiefs  might  dispose  of  it. 

''  **  Patrimonial  K-states"  are  mentioned  frequently,  but  the  point  is,  where  are  they 
to  be  found.  Neither  the  **  tecpantlalli"  nor  the  "tlatoca-tlalli,"  still  less  the  *'  calpu- 
lain,'*  show  any  trace  of  individual  (twnership.  *'  Eredad"  (heirloom)  is  called  iudis- 
criniinately  **  milli "  and  **  cucmitl "  (Molina  Parte  la,  p.  AT).  The  latter  is  also  rendered 
as  "tioira  labrada,  6  camcllon  "  (Molina.  Parte  lla.  p.  Hi).  It  thus  reminds  us  of  the 
*'chinamitl  "  or  garden-bed  (as  the  name '*  <'amellon"  ali^o  implies),  and  reiluces  it  to 
tho  proportion  of  an  onlinary  cultivated  lot  among  the  others  contained  within  tho 
area  of  the  calpulli.  It  is  al^o  called  *'  tlalli,"  but  that  is  the  general  name  for  soil  or 
ground.  "Tierras  o  eredades  de  particulares.  Juntas  en  alguna  vega."  is  called  "tlal- 
milli."  This  decomposes  into  '*  tlalli  '*  soil,  and  "  milli."  But  "  vega  "  signifles  a  fertile 
tract  or  fleld.  ami  thus  we  have  again  the  conceiition  of  communal  lands,  divided  into 
lots  improve<l  by  particular  families,  as  the  idea  of  communal  tcnui-e  necessarily  im- 
plies. 
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tlioy  lia<l  originally  setlleil,  tlie  solid  surface  was  eventually  much 
too  small  for  their  nunihers,  and  they  themselves  put  an  efllcieut 
stop  to  farther  growth  thereof  by  converting,  as  we  have  seen  else- 
where, for  the  purpose  of  defence,  their  marshy  surroundings  into 
water-sheets,  throu":h  the  construction  of  extensive  causewavs.'^® 
"While  the  remnants  of  the  original  "  teepantlalli"  and  of  the 
*' tlatocatlaHl"  still  remained  visible  in  the  ganlens,  represented 
to  us  as  purel}'  ornamental,  which  dottwl  the  pueblo  of  Mexico,** 
the  substantial  elements  wherewith  to  fulfil  a  purpose  for  which 
they  were  no  longer  adequate  had,  in  course  of  time,  to  be  drawn 
from  the  mainland.  But  it  was  not  feasible,  from  the  nature  of 
tribal  condition,  to  extend  thither  by  colonization.  The  soil  was 
held  there  by  other  tribes,  whom  the  Mexicans  might  well  over- 
power and  render  tributary,  but  whom  they  could  not  incorporate, 
since  the  kinships  composing  these  tribes  could  not  be  fused  with 
'■  their  own.  Outposts,  however,  were  established  on  the  shores,  at 
the  outlets  of  the  dykes,  at  Tepeyacac  on  the  north,  at  Iztapalapan, 
]Mexicaltzinco,  and  at  lluitzilopochco  to  the  south,  but  these  were 
only  military  positions,  and  beyond  them  the  territory  proper  of  the 
iMexicans  never  exten<led.^*^  Tribute^  therefore,  had  to  furnish  the 
uioans  for  sustaining  their  governmental  requirements  in  the  matter 
of  food,  and  the  tribute  lands  had  to  be  distributed  and  divided, 
so  as  to  correspond  minutely  to  the  details  of  their  home  organiza- 
tion. For  this  reason  we  see,  after  the  overthrow  of  the  Tecpa- 
nocas,  lands  assigned  apparently  to  the  head  war-chiefs,  to  the 
military  chiefs  of  the  quarters,  *'froin  which  to  derive  some  reve- 
nue, for  their  maintenance  and  that  of  their  children."*'^     These 

•■'"♦  Art  of  War"  (pp.  IM  nnil  151).  L.  H.  Morgan  (••Ancient  Society ,•*  Pftrt  II,  cnp. 
VI I.  pp.  liNi.'inil  l!il). 

''UIiiinlM)l<lt("£>'f(ui  politiipie  snr  la  Noiivellu  Espnprne.*' vol.  II,  lib.  Ill,  cnp.  VIII, 
p.  .V)\  Nearly  all  the  old  aiUhors  deMcriWc  the  i>ubllc  buiMiiiKS  ai»  surroiiiided  hj 
plra^nrc-jLTroundH,  or  oriiainentnl  ganivnB.  It  Ia  very  ^triki^g  that,  tlio  pueblo  having 
been  I'liinukMl  in  Vaa,  anil  nearly  n  century  having  been  npent  in  adding  suflldent 
artitlcial  .-od  to  the  originally  (>mall  f>olid  expantn;  f<i'ttled.— the  .Mexicans  could  h&Jt 
been  rea«ly  Ko  boon  to  CNtabJish  pui*ely  dec<»rative  park;}  M'ithin  an  area,  every  inch  of 
T\lii('h  wnf*  valuable  to  tlicni  for  ^iubsl-tenco  alone  I 

"'Tin*  Mexican  tnl>e  proper  elu!*t<»re<i  exclusively  within  the  i)uebloof  Tcnuchtltlan. 
The  .-'(•ttlenientt*  at  Iztapabipan,  Iluit/iloptxMico  and  Mexh'alt/.inco  were  but  ndlitarj 
.olations  —  iiutworkH.  guarding  the  iKhue.s  of  the  causeway.-  to  the  South.  Tepeyacac 
Miiiadalnpe  Hidalgo)  was  a  .>iinll:ir  poi^ition, —  unimportant  an  to  population. -> in  the 
North.  Chapultepec  wari  a  sacrt^l  H]iot.  not  inhabited  by  any  number  of  people,  and 
only  held  by  the  Mi>xicans  for  burial  purposes,  and  on  account  of  the  t>priug»  furnibhiug 
fn.'xh  water  to  their  pueblo. 

•^  Tezozomoc  (Cap.  XV,  p.  34).    See  note  57. 
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tracts  were  but  "official  tracts,"  and  tliej'  were  apart  from  those 
reserved  for  the  special  use  of  tlie  kinships.     Tlie  latter  may  have 
furnished  that  general  tribute  which,  although  given  nominalh'  to  ! 
the  head  war-chief  still  was,  "for  all  the  Mexicans  in  common."'*"*  | 

The  various  classes  of  lauds  which  we  have  mentioned  were,  as 
far  as  their  tenure  is  concerned,  iududed  in  the  "calpulalli"  or 
lands  of  the  kinships.  Since  the  kin,  or  "calpuUi,"  was  the  unit  of 
governmental  organization,  it  also  was  the  unit  of  landed  temire. 
Clavigero  sa^-s  :  "The  lands  called  altopetlalli,  that  is  :  those  who 
belonged  to  the  communities  of  the  towns  and  villages,  were 
divided  into  as  many  parts  as  there  were  quarters  in  a  town,  and 
each  quarter  held  its  own  for  itself,  and  without  the  least  connection 
with  the  rest.  Such  lands  could  in  no  manner  be  alienated."®'* 
These  "quarters"  were  the  "  Calpulli,"  hence  it  follows  that  the  con- 
sanguine  groups  held  the  "altepetlalli"  or  Soil  of  the  trihe.^^ 

We  have,  therefore,  in  Mexico,  the  identical  mode  of  tenure  of 
lands,  which  Polo  de  Ondogardo  had  noted  in  Peru  and  reported 

to  the  king  of  Spain  as  follows :  " although  the  crops  and 

other  produce  of  these  lands  were  devoted  to  the  tribute,  the  land 
itself  belonged  to  the  people  themselves.  Hence  a  thiug  will  bo 
apparent  which  has  not  hitherto  been  properly  understood.  AVheu 
au3'  one  wants  land,  it  is  considered  sufficient  if  it  can  be  shown 
that  it  belonged  to  the  Inca  or  to  the  sun.  But  in  this  the  Indians 
are  treated  with  great  injustice.  For  in  those  da^'s  they  paid  the 
tribute,  and  the  land  was  theirs "**" 

The  expanse  held  and  occupied  by  the  calpulli,  and  therefore  I 
called  calpulalli,"  was  possessed  by  the  kin  in  joint  tenure.*^**     It  | 

•«  Tezozomoc  (Cap.  X.  p.  18).  Ziirita  (**  Rapport,  etc.,"  p.  227).  llerrera  (Dec.  HI,  lib. 
IV^,  cnp.  XVII.  p.  l.*{d.  **i  no  era  en  intino  del  ^efior  (U^poner  de  e>tos  Triltiitoh  u  »xi 
voluntad,  porque  kc  alteraba  la  Gente,  i  los  PrincipaleB."  TliiH  refers  spechilly  tu  the 
tribute  by  quarters  '*  bam<>8.") 

M  Stoi  in  «lel  Mej»8i<.o  »  (Lib.  VII.  cap.  XIV). 

Mixtlilx.xhiU  (-'IliBtoiro  des  Chicliim.,"  Cap.  XXXV,  p.  212).  Torquemada  (Lib. 
XIV,  cap.  VII,  p.  5«). 

f*^"  Narrativcrt  of  the  Kites  and  Laws  of  the  Yncns,  translated  fVoni  the  original 
Spanii»h  ni:«nu.srripts»,  and  edited  by  Cleniont  K.  Markhain."  I'uiilicaiion  of  ttie  "  Hack- 
liiyt  !><x*iely,"  187:J.  "Keport  of  Tolo  de  Ond<*K'*>do"  who  was  ''I^'gidor"  of  t'uzro, 
in  15<J0;  and  a  very  important  authority  (.See  rre»<*olt,  *•  History  of  tlie  Conquest  of 
Peru/'  note  to  Rook  I,  cap.  V).  Contlrnied  by  Uairia  (**K1  Origen  de  los  Indio:«,"  Lib. 
IV,  cap.  XVI,  p.  na). 

"  Znrita  (*•  Happort,  etc.,  etc.,  p.  BO).  *'  The  chiefs  of  the  second  class  are  yet  called 
Calpnllec  in  ttio  singular  and  Chinancallec  in  the  plural.  (This  is  evi«lently  incorrect, 
since  the  words  *'CalpullP'  and  "Chinancalli"  can  easily  be  di^tlngui^hed  from  each 
other.    "Chinancalli,"  however, after  Molina  means  "cercado  do  beto"(l'aile  Ila.  p. 
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could  noitlier  be  alienated  nor  sold ;  in  fact,  there  is  no  trace  ot 
barter  or  sale  of  land,  previous  to  the  conquest.*''-^  If,  however,  any 
calpuUi  weakened,  tlirou<i;li  loss  of  numbers  from  any  cause  what- 
ever, it  niitjiit  farm  out  its  area  to  another  similar  group,  deriving 
subsistence  from  the  rent.'-*''  If  the  kinship  died  out,  and  its  lands 
therefore  became  vacant,  then  they  were  either  added  to  those  of 
another  whose  share  was  not  adecpiate  for  its  wants,  or  they  were 

I   distrii)uted  among  all  the  remaining  calpulli.^^     The  calpuUi  was 

\ 

m 

2I),ornn  encIo»(>il  nroa.  an<l  if  we  connect  it  with  the  old  oriprinal  "chinnmiir'  we  are 
forcibly  ciirrieil  hack  to  Ihu  curly  tiiiicH.  when  the  Mexicans  bill  ilwoU  on  a  few  flake^iuf 
in(»n*  or  h'xs  i*oli(l  ground.  This  is  an  aiMitional  eviilcnce  in  favorof  the  view.- we  have 
taken,  of  the  growth  of  himUMl  tennre  among  the  Mexican  tribe.  We  must  never  foi*get, 
that  the  term  is  "  Nahu.itl  "  and  as  sncli  recognized  by  all  the  other  tribes,  ontMde  of  tlie 
Mexicans  proper.  The  interpretation  a"*  "family"  in  theQQiiiche  tongue  of  (juati'niala, 
wtiich  wc  have  ah'eady  mentioned,  turns  up  here  a*^  of  furtlier  importance),  th.  \»  chiefs 
of  an  o]d  race  or  family,  iVom  tlie  wurd  Cal|>nlli  (»r  Chinancalli,  which  is  tlie  tfiune,  and 
dignities  atjuarler  0>t^n'io).  inhabited  by  a  famdy  known,  or  of  (dd  origin,  which  pos- 
Ke<8e«  f-inire  l<»ng  time,  a  territory  whose  limits  are  known,  and  wlio«*e  memlK*r»  are  of 
the  same  lineage."  *'Tlie  calpullis,  families  or  <iuarter8,  are  very  common  In  each 
province.  Among  lh«^  lain!?*  which  were  ;iiven  to  tiie  chiefs  »>f  tlie  second  class,  there 
were  also  calpnIIiH.  These  laujN  are  the  property  of  tlie  people  in  general  ("de  la 
masse  dii  peuple'*)  fmnii  (he  time  the  Indians  reacjieil  thin  land.  Kach  family  or  tribe 
received  a  portion  of  the  soil  for  per|>etual  enjoyment.  They  also  had  the  name  of 
calpulli,  ami  until  now  this  property  lias  been  resperted.  They  do  not  belong  to  each 
inhabit-int  of  the  village  in  particular,  but  to  the  calpulli.  which  possesses  them 
in  common."  Don  llamirez  de  Fiienleal.  letter  dated  Mexico,  3  Nov.  l,'>3'i  (*'  Kecueil  de 
pIfMjes,  etc.,  Ternanx(;<»mpan8.  p.  2.'»:J).  "There  are  very  few  people  in  the  villages 
which  have  lainU  of  their  own  ....  the  land.s  arc  held  in  common  and  cultivated  in 
common."  Heriera  (I>ee.  III.  lib.  IV.  cap.  X\\  p.  l.Ti)  conllrins,  in  a  con«leiiscd  form, 
tlie  >tatements  of  Zurita :  "and  they  are  not  private  lantis  of  each  one,  but  held  in  com- 
mon." Tnrqneniada  (Lib.  -XIV,  cap.  Vll,  p.  51.5).  Veytia(Lib.  III.  cap,  VI,  ]>.  IIW). 
*'  Finally  there  were  other  tracts  of  lands  in  each  tribe,  callc<l  calpulalli,  which  i*^,  land 
of  the  calpiilcs  (barrio-i).  which  also  were  worked  in  common.''  Ovitsdo  (Lib.  XXXI[, 
cap.  LI,  ]>p.  :i:M»  ami  .ViT).  (Jlavigeni  (Lib.  VII,  cap.  XIV).  Bu^tamaute  (**  Tezcoco, 
etc.,"  Parle  Ilia.  cap.  V.  p.  *2,Ji). 

«^ Zurita  IP- •'»-)•  **  II*'  ^^l'"  "blainod  them  from  the  sovereign  has  not  the  riglit  to 
disp.i-e  of  them."  Ilerrera  (Dec.  III.  lib.  IV,  cap.  XV,  p.  l:i.'»),  "he  who  possessed 
them,  could  not  alienate  Uieni,  although  h«»  enjoyed  their  u>efor  his  lifetimi'."  Torque- 
mada  (Li\i.  XIV,  cap.  VII.  p.  .M.'i).  Di'^putes  about  laml-j  are  frequenlly  mentioned  but 
they  refer  ti»  the  enjDyment  anil  po>session,  and  not  the  transfer  of  the  land.  Rarou 
IIiimboMt  (••  Nues  des  Cordilleres  et  innnnments  tntlig^ne>«  des  peoples  »le  I'  Ameri«|ue," 
Vid.  I,  Tab.  V"),  i-eproiluee*«  a  Mexican  painting  repre"*entiiig  a  litigation  about  land. 
Itiit  this  painting  nas  made  sub'iequent  ti>  the  c<m(iue><t,  as  the  fact  (hat  the  paitles 
contending  are  liiflians  and  Spaniards  snillciendy  a-^serts.  Occasional  mention  is  made 
that  ceitiiin  lands  "could  be  soUL''  All  ^-uch  tracts,  however,  like  the  "pillali"  have 
been  ^hown  by  ui»  to  be  held  in  cominun:il  tenure  of  the  soil,  their  enjoyment  alone 
being  t^iven  to  indivitlnal"  and  their  families. 

••"  Ziirita  (p.  v'.i).  "  In  case  of  need  it  was  permitted  to  farm  out  the  lan<ls  of  a  cal- 
pulli to  the  Inhabitants  of  another  quarter."  Ilerrera  (Dec.  III.  Lib.  IV,  cap.  XV,  p.  134). 
*•  They  could  be  reiiletl  t>iil  toani>lher  lineage." 

»»  ZuriUi  (p.  .'»i).  "  When  a  family  dies  out,  its  land.s  revert  to  the  calpulli,  and  the 
chief  distributes  them  among  buch  members  of  the  quarter  as  are  mo&t  in  need  of  it.*' 
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a  democratic  organization.  Its  business^ lay  in  the  hands  of  elec-  ] 
tive  chiefs: — '^ohl  men,"  promoted  to  tliat  dignity,  as- we  intend 
to  prove  in  a  snbsequent  paper,  for  their  merits  and  experience, 
and  after  severe  religious  ordeals.  These  chiefs  formed  the  coun- 
cil of  the  kin  or  quarter,  but  their  authority  was  not  absolute  since  . 
on  all  important  occasions  a  general  meeting  of  the  kindred  was  I 
convened .^'-^  The  council  in  turn  selected  an  executive,  the  ''cal- 
pullec"  or  •"chinancallec"  who,  in  war,  ofllciated  as  "achcacauhtin" 
or  *'teachcauhtin"  (elder  brother).^^ — This  office  was  for  life  or 
during  good  behavior.^^  It  was  one  of  his  duties  to  keep  a  reck- | 
oning  of  the  soil  of  the  calpulli,  or  "calpulalli,"  together  with  a 
record  of  its  members,  and  of  the  areas  assigned  to  each  fam- 
ily,—  and  to  note  also  whatever  changes  occurred  in  their  distribu- 
tion.^^    Such  changes,  if  unimportant,  might  be  made  by  him ; 

w  Zurila  (pp.  GO,  Gl,  02).  Ramirez  de  Fnealeal  (*•  Letter,  etc.**  Ternaux-Compans,  p. 
249). 

**  Ziirita  (p.  GO).  "  The  calpulU  have  a  chief  taken  necenAarily  fVom  among  the  tribe, 
he  niurit  be  one  of  the  principal  inl)al)itjmtt),  an  able  man  who  can  assist  and  defend  the 
people.  The  elertion  takes  pl.'ice among  tliem.  .  .  .  The  ofllce  of  tlii>»  rhief  is  not  hered- 
itary ;  when  any  one  dies,  they  elect  in  his  place  the  mof>t  n.'tiipccted  old  man.  .  .  .  If  the 
dereasiMl  ha8  left  a  fi<on  who  is  able  the  choice  falls  upon  him.  and  a  relative  of  the 
former  incumbent  is  always  preferred  "  (Id.  pp.  HO  and  222).  Simancas  M.  S.  S.  (••  De 
I'onlre  de  8uc^•eH^ion,  etc.;"  ••Kecueil,**  p.  2"i.")).  ••  As  to  the  mode  of  regulating  the 
Jurifdiciiciu  and  electi<)n  of  the  alcaldes  and  regidors  of  the  villages,  they  nominated 

men  of  note  who  ha<l  the  title  of  achcncaulitin Tliere  were  no  other  elections 

of  «)fficcrs    .  .  ."    ••  Art  of  War,  etc."  (pp.  lift  and  120). 

"  Zurila  (pp.  60  ami  01).  Ilerrera  (Dec.  111.  Lib.  IV,  cap.  XV,  cap.  125).  *'  I  le  ele- 
gian  entre  si  y  tcnian  por  maior." 

*^  Znrita  (pp.  01  an<l  02).  *'This  chief  has  charge  of  the  1and(>  of  the  calpulli.  It  is 
his  duty  to  defend  their  pOi^se^sion.  lie  keeps  ])aintings  showing  the  tracts,  the  names 
of  their  holders,  the  sii nation,  the  limits,  tlie  numlier  of  men  tilling  them,  the  wealth  of 
private  individuals,  the  designations  of  such  as  are  vacant,  of  others  that  belong  to 
the  Spaniards,  the  date  of  donation,  to  whom  and  by  whom  they  were  given.  These 
paintings  he  constantly  renews,  acconling  to  the  changes  occurring,  anil  in  this  they 
are  very  skilful."  It  is  singular  that  Motolinia,  in  his  *'  Epistola  pro^nial"  ("Col.  de 
Doc. :"  Icuzbalceta,  Vol.  1,  p.  5),  among  the  five  "  books  of  paintings  "  whicli  he  says  the 
Mexiciins  had.  makes  no  mention  of  the  above.  Neither  does  he  notice  it  in  his  letter 
dated  Chtdula 27  .\ug..l.'>.'4('*Iiecueildepir;ces, etc.,"  Ternaux-Compans).  Sahagun  (Lib. 
VIII,  cap.  XV,  p.  :)04)  says,  '*  ])orf|ue  primeramentc  demandaban  la  pintura  en  que  es- 
tal>an  escritas  6  pintadas  his  cuusas,  como  haziendas.  casas,  o  maizales"  (Id.  cap.  XXV, 
p.  .314).  Thi<4  tends  to  i>r<>ve  the  existence  of  such  paintings.  Mendieta  (Lib.  II,  cap. 
XXVII,  I).  l:»).  Torquemada  (Lib.  XIV,  cap.  VIII,  p.  54<S),  "and  in  order  to  prevent 
any  confiision  in  these  lands  the}' painted  them  on  long  strips  ("lienzos")  in  the  fol- 
lowing  manner.  The  lands  of  the  calpules  light  yellow,  those  of  tlie  principal'^  flesh- 
red,  and  the  landh  of  the  Kings  income  of  a  fiery  red  color, —  so  that,  on  o|K-ning  one 
of  these  rolls,  the  entire  pueblo,  its  limits  and  outlines  could  bo  seen  at  a  glance."  This 
is  nnother  confirmation  of  our  views  a1>out  the  distribution  of  the  soil,  and  the  fact 
that  tlie  two  latter  classes  had  but  difTerent  «>hades  of  reil,  is  somewhat  significant. 
See  Clavigero  (Lib.  VII,  cap.  XIV),  who  ctnifirms.  The  explanation  of  Zurita  covers 
the  whole  ground,  however,  and  explains  both  of  the  lust  statements. 
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.'more  important  ones,  or  contested  eases,  lia<l  to  be  referred  to  the 
council  of  tiie  kinship,  which  in  turn  often  appealed  to  a  gathering 
of  the  entire  quarter.®^ 

Tlie  **calpulalli"  was  divided  into  lots  or  arable  beds,  "tlal- 
milli."^"  These  were  assigned  each  to  one  of  the  married  males 
of  the  kinship,  to  be  worke<l  bv  him  for  his  use  and  that  of  his 
family.  If  one  of  these  lots  remained  unimproved  for  the  term 
of  two  consecutive  years,  it  fell  back  to  the  quarter  for  redistribu- 
tion. The  same  occurred  if  the  family  enjoying  its  possession 
removed  from  the  calpulli.  Ihit  it  <1oes  not  appear  that  the  cul- 
tivation had  always  to  be  performed  by  the  holders  of  the  tract 
themselves.  The  fact  of  improvement  un<ler  the  mnnf^  of  a  cer- 
tain tenant  was  onl}'  required,  to  insure  this  tenant's  rights.^** 

Therefore  the  chiefs  an<l  their  families,  although  they  could  not, 
from  the  nature  of  their  duties,  till  the  land  themselves,  still  could 
remain  entitled  to  their  share  of  'Mlalmilpa,"  as  members  of  the 
calpulli.  Such  tracts  were  cultivated  by  others  for  their  use. 
They  were  called  by  the  specific  name  of  ''pillali"  (lands  of  the 
chiefs  or  of  the  children,  from  ''piltontli"  boy,  or  '*piltzintli," 

^  ZiivitH  ('*  Uripport,  etc.,**  pp.  5(i  ami  (>2).  Wo  quote  him  in  preference,  since  no  other 
autlior.  known  to  us.  has  been  00  detailed. 

^  '*  tlnlmilli "  *'  tierrnn,  d  hcreiliulcd  du  pArticularei*,  que  ei«tan  Juntas  en  alinma  vega*' 
(Molina,  Pari  Il^f.  p.  lit). 

>*  Eacli  f:iiiii)y,  rci»re8onted  by  It:«  male  head,  obtained  a  certain  tract  or  lot  for  cultU 
vation  and  um\  Zurila  (p.  &ro.  *"  The  pai1  y  (mendior  ol  the  calpulli.  bccauno  no  member 
of  another  one.  Iiad  the  right  to  nettle  witliin  the  area  of  it.  See  U\.  p.  5:1),  wlio  hn«  no 
land)*,  appliox  to  the  chief  of  the  calpulli  who,  upon  the  advice  of  the  oilier  old  men, 
asbiguH  to  him  i^uch  a8  correspond  to  hi^<  ability  and  wantH.   Thcno  landt*  ^o  ti>  his  heirs 

"    Id.  (p.  Sfi.)    ''The  proprietor  who  di<l  not  cultivate  during  two  years,  either 

through  his  own  fault  or  thnuigh  negligence,  without  Jutt  caune he  was  called 

upon  to  improve  them,  and  if  he  failed  to  do  8<»,  they  were  given  to  another  the  follow- 
ing year.'*  Hu.->tamante  ("Texcoco,  etc.,'*  I'uitc  Ilhi,  p.  IW,  cap.  1).  The  fact,  that 
any  holder  of  a  "  tlalmilli"  might  rent  out  his  hhare.  if  he  him^elf  wan  occupied  in  a 
line  precluding  him  from  actual  work  on  it,  result.**  from  the  lan<ls  of  Uie  "  calpulli  '*  being 
represented  alternately  treate<l  as  communal,  and  again  as  private  ]aud>i.  Besides, 
it  in  said  of  iho  traders  who,  from  the  nature  of  their  occupation,  weiv  mostly  absent, 
that  they  were  also  members  and  participants  of  a  *'  calpulli "  (Zurita.  p.  iH'-i.  Suhagun 
Lib.  VIII,  cap.  III.  p.  'M\*).  Now,  as  evrry  Mexican  belonged  to  a  kinship,  which  held 
lands  alter  the  plan  exposed  above,  it  folhiws  that  >iu'\i  n-  were  ni)l  able  to  work  them- 
selves,  on  acfonnt  of  their  performing  other  duties  sub>ervieiit  to  the  interests  of  the 
community,  still  pn^served  their  tracts  by  having  others  to  work  tlicm  Utv  their  benefit. 
It  was  not  tlie  right  of  tenancy  which  authorizes  the  impntvcment.  but  the  fact  of  im- 
provement for  u  ccrtaiu  purpose  aud  beneflt,  which  bccured  the  pot>8er*sion  or  tenancy. 
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chiUl),^^  and  those  who  cultivated  them  carried  the  appellation  of 
**tlalmaitl"  — hands  of  the  soil.^oo 

The  '' tlalmilpa,"  whether  held  by  chiefs  or  by  ordinary  members  | 
of  the  kin  ("macehuales")  were,  therefore,  the  only  tracts  of  land/ 
possessed  for  use  by  individuals  in  ancient  Mexico.  They  were! 
so  far  distinguished  from  the  **te(^pantlalli"  and  "  tlatocatlalli "  in  I 
their  mode  of  tenure  as,  whereas  the  latter  two  were  dependent  \ 


**  It  ii*  just  the  "pilliili"  which  oppose  the  greatest  difScuIties  to  this  Investigation, 
and  to  :i  clear  coiicoptiou  of  the  mode  of  tenure  of  lantU  in  ancient  Mexico.  They  are 
generally  reprenented  (whenever  mentioned),  as  private  domains  of  the  chiefs.  Tor- 
qnemada  (Lib.  XIV,  pp.  545  and  fti>()«  distinguishes  two  kindrt  of  "  pillali."  The  first 
one  he  says  might  be  hold. —  but  he  places  the  rei^trictitui  uptm  them,  that  such  as  held 
landb  through  conquest  ("sujccion")  or  through  gift  (**  merced  *')  of  the  chief,  had  to 
go  to  the  de'iicendants,  as  majorat;  and  If  they  tlied  without  )ieir8,  the  King,  or  Lord 
became  such,  and  they  were  incorporated  into  his  royal  Eftates.*'  The  other  kind  was 
not  transmii^'-ible  at  all.  Clavigert)  (Lib.  XVII,  cap.  XIV).  We  notice  here  a  confut>ion 
between  ofllrial  tracts  and  t^xwh  lots  of  the  "calpnili "  as  pertained  to  the  chiers  family 
in  consequence  of  their  membership  of  the  Kin.  Also  between  ** tribute-lots"  and 
the  oflicial  tracts^,  of  conquf  red  tril>es.  Torquemada  acknowledges,  that  the  '*  pillali," 
upon  the  death  of  the  family,  were  incorporate<l  in  the  calpnlli  to  which  that  family 
belonged,  "in  order  that  they  might  pay  tribute."  This  ought  to  deflne  their  true 
pOF'ition  and  nature. 

ii*"  From  •'  tlalli "  soil,  and  "  maitl  **  hand.  Hands  of  the  soil.  Molina  rPart«  lla,  p. 
121),  has:  "tlalmaitl"  — "labrador,  6  gafian."  This  name  is  given  in  ilistinction  of  the 
'*  nuK'ehualcs "  or  people  working  the  soil  in  general.  The  tlalmaites  are  Identical 
with  the  "maycqucs."  See  Zurita  (p.  221),  "tlalmaites  or  mayeques,  which  signilles 
tillers  of  thi*  soil  of  others  .  .  .  ."  He  distingui'^hes  them  plainly  f^om  the  "teccallec" 
which  are  the  '*  tccpanpouhque  *'  or  *'  tccpantlaca  "  formerly  mentitmed  as  attending  to 
a  class  of  oflicial  lantls  (p.  221,  Zurita).  Ilerrera  (Dec.  Ill,  lib.  IV,  cap.  XVII,  p.  1.38). 
** These  mayt'qucs  could  not  go  Hom  one  tract  to  another,  neither  leave  those  which 
they  cultivated,  and  they  paid  a  rent  to  its  masters  accortling  as  they  agreed  upon  ("en 
lo  que  se  conccrtaban  ")  in  what  they  raised.  They  paid  tribute  to  nobody  else  but  the 
master  of  the  lan<l.''  This  temls  to  nhow  that  there  cxi.>«ted,  not  an  established  obliga- 
tion, a  serfdom,  but  a  voluntary  contract,  that  the  "tlalnmites"  were  not  serfs,  but 
simply  renters.  Torquemada  (Lib.  XIV,  cap.  VII,  p.  St.*!),  '*....  Uiose  that  were 
knights  ('-caballeros")  and  descendants  of  the  families  of  the  Kings,  and  Lords,  had 
their  particular  lands  and  their  rent^ils,  where  many  of  them  held  renters  ("  terrazgn- 
ei*os")  which  served  them,  tilled  the  crops  and  served  them  in  their  houses.  These 
lands  were  called  pillali  or  '*  land  of  nobles  and  knights."  We  prefer  the  etymology 
♦•piltontli"  "nifio  6  nina.  muchacho  6  muchacha"  (Molina.  II,  p.  82),  or  "piltzlntll" 
nino  6  nina*'  therefore  lands  of  the  children,— to  the  derivation  from  "pilli."  The 
title  of  chief  was  "tecuhtli,"  and  the  word  "pilli"  substituted  for  it  is  certainly  but  la 
connection  with  the  occui>ation  of  a  particular  place  of  ofllc4>,  and  not  a  title  Itself. 
Kustamante  ("Tezcoco,  etc.,"  p,  330.  "The  soverwigns  as  well  as  the  inferior  Lords 
and  oiher  principals  had  their  own  patrimonial  estates,  and  in  them  their  mayeques  or 
Tlalmaye^,  what  these  gave  of  rent  were  tributes  of  the  Lord,"  Id.  pp.  233  and  234). 

The  •*  tlalmaitt^s"  appear  lo  have  been  fVee  ft*om  other  tributes,  and  fVee  fi-om  com- 
munal labor  outside  of  the  "  pillali "(Bust^miante,  ]>.  233.  Herrera,  Dec.  Ill,  lib.  IV, 
cap.  XVII.  p.  1:58).  It  is  not  very  clear,  however,  Mhether  this  applies  simply  to  the 
conquering  tribe  alone,  or  also  to  the  tlalmaites  of  conquered  tribes,  as  towards  the 
tribute  due  by  that  tribe  to  their  conquerors.  The  detailed  relations  between  the  two 
are  ^et  somewhat  obscure  and  coufube  in  some  points. 
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from  a  certain  office,  the  incumbent  of  which  chan(;e(1  at  each  elec- 
tion, the  "tlalrailli"  was  a8siji:ne(l  to  a  certain  family,  and  its  pos- 
session, therefore,  connected  with  customs  of  inheritance ,^^^ 

IJeing  til  us  led  to  investigate  the  customs  of  Inheritance  of  the 
ancient  Mexicans,  we  have  to  premise  here,  that  the  personal 
I  effects  of  a  deceased  can  he  but  sliji^htly  considered.  The  rule  was 
in  jjeneral,  that  whatever  a  man  held,  descended  to  his  off- 
sprints:.*^*^  Anion«T  most  of  the  northern  Indians  a  larger  cluster 
participated. ^^3  j,^  conformity  with  the  organizaticm  of  Society 
based  upon  kin,  when  in  the  first  stage  of  its  development,  the 
kindred  group  inherited,  and  the  connnon  ancestor  of  this  kin 
being  considered  a  female,  it  follows  that  if  a  man  died,  not  his 
chihlren,  still  less  his  wife,  but  his  mother's  descendants,  that  is : 
his  brothers,  sisters,  "in  fact  the  entire  consanguine  relationship 
from  which  he  derived  on  his  mother's  side,  were  his  heirs.*®* 
Such  may  have  been  the  case  even  among  the  Muysca  of  New- 


'"UnmiiTz  <lc  Fuonleal  ("Lotter,"  see  '"Rccuoil.  etc.."  p.  2">.1).  ••Dc  1'  onlre  de 
eucreshiuii.  etc.,  etc.."  Slnuiiicis  MSS.  (M.  p.  221).  Ilcn-crii  (r»ec.  Ill,  lib.  IV,  e«p.  XVII, 
p.  l;W).  Tj.njuoinaflrt  (Lib.  XIV,  cnp.  Vll.  p.  51:)).  CJavi^ero  (Lib.  VI L  cap.  XIV). 
Thesn  niithorH  uiuiition  only  the  **pillali.**  but  Motoliniii  (Trat.  II,  cap.  V,  pp.  120  ami 
121),  atwl  (:iom:ira  (Veiliu  I,  p.  4:U).  apply  it  in  jrenoral,  and  the  luttur  is  even  very  posi- 
tive about  the  tributaries  (*'  los  i»e<:heroi>.**)  AIho  Zurita  (p.  50),  although  contradictory 
on  p.  51). 

«'2  Motolinia  (Tratado  II,  rap.  V,  p.  120).  «•  but  they  left  their  h(>URe<*  and  lands  to 
their  children  .  .  ."  Uoinara  (p.  4.'U).  "Eh  coHtunibre  do  pcchero.s  que  el  hijo  mayor 
lierede  a  I  padre  en  toda  la  hacienda  rair.  y  niucble.  y  que  tenga  y  manlcnpi  todi>H  loii  her- 
nianoR  y  KobrinoH,  con  tal  que  hagan  ellos  lo  que  el  los  mamlare."  Cl.ivigero  (Lib.  VII, 
cap.  XIII).  *'In  Mexico  and  nearly  the  entire  realm,  tlu>  royal  Tamily  ex(^e]>lc<l  as 
already  told,  the  bous  hUfcoeded  t<i  the  lather' i*  right''.— ami  if  tliero  were  no  houm, 
then  the  brotheri»,  and  the  brotherh  none  inherit^jd."  Ru^taniantc  ("Tezcuco,  etc.,"  p. 
210).  In  all  these  case^.  Bur>tamante  only  Hpeakn  of  chiefrt;  but  the  quotationn  from 
Motolinia  and  Csomara  directly  apply  to  the  people  in  general. 

*o*Mr.  L.  II.  Morgan  has  investigated  tlie  cuKtoin«  of  inheritAnce.  not  only  among 
the  northern  Iiiduin.<(,  but  al>o  among  the  pueblo  IndianR  of  New  Mexico,  lie  es^tablishes 
the  fact,  tluit  the  **  kingship*'  or  "  Gem*,*'  which  wo  may  Justly  consider  as  the  unit  of  or- 
ganizati(ui  in  American  Aboriginal  Society,  participated  in  the  property  of  the  decoa*<ed. 
lie  proves  it  among  ttie  Iroquois  (*'  .Vncient  Society,*'  Part  II,  cap.  II.  pp.  75  and  70). 
Wyand«>tte«.  Id. cap.  VII,  p.  15:i.  MiHSouri-tribea,  p.  155.  \Vinnel>:igoes,  p.  I.'i7.  Mandan«i, 
p.  158.  Minnilaree**,  p.  151).  Creeks,  p.  PJI.  Choctas,  p.  102.  Cliicka'^aH.  p.  103.  Ojib- 
was.  p.  107;  also  Totowattomies  antl  Crt^e^,  Miamis,  p.  l(;8.  Shawnees,  p.  1«*«.  Sauk8, 
Foxcrt  and  Mcnominie'<.  p.  170.  Dclawares,  p.  172.  Blunsecs  and  Moho;;aus,  p.  173. 
Finally,  the  pueblo  Indians  of  New  Mexico  are  i^hown  to  have,  if  not  the  iflentical  at 
least  a  similar  mode  of  mlieritance.  It  would  be  easy  to  secure  further  evidence,  from 
South  America  also. 

»"«•'  Ancient  Society"  (Part  II,  cap.  II,  p.  75.  Part  IV,  cap.  I,  pp.  528,  530,  531,  536 
and  5;{7:. 
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Granada. ^^'*  It  was  ditTerent,  however,  in  Mexico,  where  we  meet 
with  traces  of  a  decided  progress.  Not  only  had  descent  been 
changed  to  the  male  line,*^**  but  heirship  was  limited,  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  the  kin  and  of  the  agnates  themselves,  to  the  children  of 
the  male  sex.*°"  Whatever  personal  effects  a  father  left,  which  were 
not  offered  up  in  sacrifice  at  the  ceremonies  of  his  funeral,*"**  they 
were  distributed  among  his  male  offsprings,  and  if  there  were  none, 
they  went  to  his  brothers.  Females  held  nothing  whatever,  beyond  / 
their  wearing  apparel  and  some  few  ornaments  for  personal  use.      \ 

The  "*  tlalmilli"  itself,  at  the  demise  of  a  father,  went  to  his 
oldest  son,  with  the  obligation  to  improve  it  for  the  benefit  of  the 
entire  family  until  the  other  children  had  been  disposed  of  by 
nuirriage.*^^  But  the  other  males  could  ai)ply  to  the  chief  of  the 
calpulli  for  a  ''tlalmilli"  of  their  own:'***  the  females  went  with 

it^'-Goninni  ("  Ilijrtoria  do  I.18  Indioj*,"  Vedia  I,  p.  201).  (inrcia  (•'Origon  rle  los 
In«lio<."  Lib.  IV,  cap.  '23,  p.  247).  ricdraliita  (Parte  1,  lib.  I,  cap.  ft,  p.  27).  Joaquin 
Aco.-'UiC'Coinpi'ntliohiMtorirodci  I.)c»riibniuieiit.«y  ColoniHazioii  deluNiicva-liranada," 
Cap.  XI.  p.  'i(M).    Teriiaux-Compan!)  ('*  L'ancMcMi  Cun<linainart'a."  pp.  21  and  'M). 

»'^M<»lolinla  (Trat.  II,  cap.  V,  p.  120).  Goniara  (p.  4:U).  Clavigoro  (Lib.  VII,  cap. 
XIII;.    Ziirita  (pp.  12  and  43}. 

^' ■  Lotter  of  Motolinia  }in«l  Diego  d'Olarlc.  to  Don  Luis  dc  Velasco,  Clxdula,  27  Aug., 
l.V)t  C"  Kecueil.  etc..  etc.,**  p.407>.  *'  The  daugblertt  dul  not  inherit,  it  wan  the  principal, 
wile's-  M»n  .  .  .  ."  HciiideA,  nearly  every  author  dolgnjile.s  but  a  8(»n,  or  mouh. —  a**  the 
hcit'^.  There  is  no  mention  made  nt  daughters  at  all.  In  Tlaxcallan,  it  is  aI>o  expres»l}' 
nifutioned  lli.-it  the  daughters  did  not  inherit  (Tonjueniada.  Lib.  XL  cap.  XXII,  p.  348). 
In  gcncr.'d.  the  positimi  of  woman  in  ancient  Mexico  was  a  very  interinr  one,  and  but 
little  above  that  which  it  ocrupies  among  Indians  in  g'-neral.  (Compare  tlio  description 
ol'liitniara,  ]>.  4tO.  Vedia  L  witti  thone  of  Sahagnn.  Lil>.  X,  cap.  I,  p.  1;  cap.  XIII.  pp. 
30.  .JLlfcJ  and  :!3.  The  fact  ir.  generally  conceded).  11.  H.  Bancrofl,  "Native  Kace.-?.*' 
Vol.  II.  Cap.  VL  p.  224,  etc. 

'""Motolinia  ;Trat.  II,  cap.  V.  p.  120).  Toniumiada  (Lib.  XIII,  cap.  XLII  to  XLVIII, 
pp.  rd."!  lo  Si!)).  Aco^ta  (Ld).  V,  cap.  VIII,  pp.  320.  321  anil  .322).  tioniara  (pp.  43i;  and 
437,  Vedia,  n.  Mendieta  (Lib.  II,  cap  XL.  pp.  1<52  and  1(^3).  Clavigero  (Lib.  VI,  cap. 
XXXIX.    "They  burnt  the  clothe.*,  arrows,  and  a  portion  of  the  hou.sehold  uten^il8 

") 

'""Motidinia  (Trat.  IT,  cap.  V,  p.  120),  **  el  cunl  haeer  de  testamentn  no  se  acoPtum- 
braba  <'n  c.-ra  ticrrn.  hino  quo  ilejaban  h\»  casas  y  heredades  ft  t-wH  hiJ«iM.  y  el  niaynr,  hi- 
era  luinibve.  li>  po-^eia  y  tenia  cuidado  de  ^us  hermamt.s  y  hemianas.  y  yeixlo  l(».s  her. 
manos  crecjcndo  y  casdiiilo.>e.  el  hermano  mayor  partia  con  qWoa  segun  tenia:  y  t-i  Ioh 
hlji*.-*  eran  por  ca.^^ar,  entnibanf^e  en  la  liattienda  lo.-  niiitmos  hermanoK,  digo  en  hit*  her- 
edade-i,  y  de  elhiH  niantenian  k  »\\»  8obrinos  y  de  la  oira  hacienda."  Goniara  (**  Conq. 
de  Mi'JK'o/'  p.  434).  '*  It  is  customary  among  tributary  dassei*  that  the  tddest  f!>on  shall 
inlieiii  the  father's  pioperty.  real  ami  per}*onal,  and  hhall  maintain  ami  i>upp«>rt  all  the 
brother*'  and  nephews,  provided  they  do  what  ho  commands  them.  The  reanon  why 
(,he>  do  not  partition  tlie  ei<tates  i.<<  in  order  not  to  decrease  it  thnaigh  6uch  a  partition 

"    .^inianca-  M..«*..S  ("  Kecueil,  etir.,etc.,"  p.  224).    "  Uelutive  to  thecali>ulalli  .  . 

.  .  til*'  -on>  mo>lly  inhi-ritcf'*" 

>'"Zurita  (p.  Tmj.  "Ho  who  has  no  land  applies  to  tlie  chief  of  the  tribe  (calpidli), 
who,  upon  (he  ail  vice  of  tlie  other  old  men.  a>.<*ignt>  to  him  a  tract  suitable  tor  hit*  wiiuts, 
and  rone.-ponding  to  hi:*  abilities  and  to  hi>  frtrenttli.'*  ilerrera  (Dec.  IIL  lib.  IV,  cap. 
XV,  p.  1.3."0. 
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their  liusbands.  Single-blessedness,  among  the  Mexicans,  appears 
to  have  occurred  only  in  case  of  religious  vows,  and  in  which  case 
they  fell  back  for  subsistence,  upon  the  part  allotted  to  worship, 
or  in  case  of  great  intirmities,  for  which  the  calpulU  provided. ^^^ 
No  mention  is  made  of  the  widow  participating  in  the  products  of 
the  '^  tlalmilli,"  still  it  is  presumable  that  she  was  one  of  those  whom 
the  oldest  son  had  to  support.  There  are  indications  that  the 
widow  could  remarry,  in  which  case  her  husband,  of  course,  pro- 
vided for  her.^^'^ 

The  customs  of  Inheritance,  as  above  reported,  were  the  same 
with  chiefs  as  well  as  with  the  ordinary  members  of  the  tribe.  Of 
the  personal  elfects  very  little  remained  since,  the  higher  the  office 
was  which  the  deceased  had  held,  the  more  display  was  made  at 
his  cremation,  and  consequently  the  more  of  his  dresses,  weapons 
and  ornaments,  were  burnt  with  the  body.**-''  Of  lands,  the  chiefs 
only  held  each  their  **  tlalmilli"  in  the  usual  way,  as  members  of 
their  kin,  whereas  the  other  '*  official "  lots  went  to  the  new  incum- 
bents of  the  offices.  It  should  always  be  borne  in  mind,  that  none 
of  these  offices  were  hereditary  themselves.  Still,  a  certain  "  right 
of  succession"  is  generally  admitted  as. having  existed.  Thus,  with 
the  Tezcucans,  the  ofllce  of  head  war-chief  might  pass  from  father 
to  son,**"*  at  Mexico  from  brother  to  brother,  and  from  uncle  to 
nephew.**^     This  might,  eventually,  have  tended  to  iterpetunte  the 

">  Sih'.Ii  uumunietl  feinales  were  the  "  nuns  "  frcquenUy  mentioned  by  the  old  writers. 
Wo  hhull  have  occasion  to  inve>tigate  the  point  in  our  piipur  on  "  the  ancient  Mexican 
prici^liiood.*'  A8  atlenduuls  to  worship,  tliey  partici^inied  in  the  tril>ute»  furniisbed 
toward.^  il  by  eacli  calpulli,  of  nlitch  we  have  itpoken. 

»» Oviedo  C  lli-t.  gen.  y  nat.  do  Indiaf^,"  Lib.  XXX FI I,  cap.  LIV.  pp.  5*7-5.3:0.  reports 
a  conver-^alion  with  Don  Juan  Cano,  held  nt  San  Domingo,  8  of  Sept.,  1514,  in  whicli 
the  baid  Cano  a^se^ts  that  he  married  MontezumaV  daughter,  widow  of  Qiiauhtemotzin. 
There  in  an  iiidelinite  report  that,  when  nhe  married  Quauliteniotzin,  blie  was  already 
the  willow  of  Cuillalinatzin.  Intermarriage  of  widowerti  and  widows  took  place  iu 
Yucatan,  but  williout  any  ceremony.  See  Landa,  "  Uelaeion  de  las  eosas  dc  Yucatan." 
Taris,  1W»5,  by  Mr.  Hrasseur  de  Uourlxmrg,  p.  14-2,  §XXV. 

"3  .See  note  No.  108,  tlic  fc-anie  quotations  api»ly  to  this  cnFC.  llcsiiles,  we  refer  to  the 
uunieroua  descriptions  of  funeral  rites,  or  rather  cremaliour*,  contained,  for  instance, 
iu  I)urun,Tezozomoc,Ixtlilxochitl,  Vcytia.and  in  r>u.rt;inianles**Tc/.cocoen  U»sl'llimo8 
Tienip»»«,  etc."  AUo  to  the  cremation  of  llie  hea»l  chiel  of  Michhuacan.  a>  related  by 
Mendiela  (Lib.  11,  cup.  XLI,  pp.  1<>4-I(i7).  We  abstain  from  >peciul  quotationt^,  tlie  dub* 
ject  being  amiily  dmcus>ed  in  all  tlie  authors  ]\\tii  mentione<l. 

"*Zurita  (p.  12).  Gomara  (Vetlia  I.  p.  434).  Torquenuida  (Lib.  IX,  cap.  IV,  p.  177. 
Lib.  XL  cap.  27,  p.  :{.><),  etc.  etc.). 

^"This  fact  1h  loo  ami»ly  proven  to  need  special  references.  We  reserve  it  for  final 
discussion  in  our  propo-cd  pajier  on  thechiefbof  tlie  Mexicans,  and  thedutieii',  powers 
and  functions  of  tlieir  oilice. 
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office  in  ihc  fa  mil i/^  and  with  it  also  the  possession  of  certain  lands, 
attached  to  tiiat  officer's  functions  an<l  duties.  But  it  is  quite 
certain  too  tluvt  tiiis  stage  of  development  had  not  3'et  been 
reached  by  any  of  the  tribes  of  Mexico  at  tlie  time  of  its  conquest 
by  the  Spaniards.  The  principal  idea  had  not  3'et  been  developed, 
namely,  that  of  the  domain^  which,  in  eastern  countries  at  least, 
gradually  segregated  into  individually  hereditary  tenures  and 
ownerships. 

There  was  consequentl}*,  at  the  time  when  the  Spaniards  first 
came  into  contact  with  the  Mexican  aborigines,  no  established 
feudal  system  among  the  Indians  of  Mexico.  Based  exclusively 
upon  kin,  aboriginal  society  then  presented  to  the  first  Europeans 
who  witnessed  it  a  strange  and  partly  dazzling,  partly  repulsive ; 
at  all  events  a  bewildering,  aspect.  It  is  not  devoid  of  interest, 
and  it  is  even  important  for  us  to  consider  what  were  the  ett'ects 
of  this  contact  of  a  people  imbued  with  the  principles  of  medieval 
feuilalitj'  with  tribes  still  adhering  to  far  more  primitive  ideas, 
upon  the  hitter's  mode  of  tenure  and  distribution  of  their  lands. 

The  ostensible  basis,  on  which  the  Spaniards  established  a 
claim  to  any  parts  of  America  whatever,  is  expressed  in  the  Bull 
of  Tope  Alexander  VI,  executed  at  Kome  on  the  fourth  day  of 
May,  1193.  By  this  act  of  the  Holy  See  the  kings  of  Spain  (Ferdi- 
nand and  Isabella),  in  consideration  of  their  devotion  to  the  Cath- 
olic religion,  and  of  their  zeal  in  propagating  the  Christian  faith 
even  over  the  remotest  parts  of  the  earth's  surface,  are  made  and 
created  absolute  possessors,  for  themselves,  their  heirs  and  succes- 
sors, of  all  the  lands  already  discovered  and  still  to  discover  by 
them  or  their  agents  in  the  new  world.  The  conditions  accompany- 
ing this  grant  were  that  they  ^'  manage  to  send  to  the  said  main- 
lands and  islands  good  men,  fearing  Go<l,  learned,  well  taught  and 
expurt,  for  to  instruct  their  aforesaid  inhabitants  and  natives  in 
the  Catholic  faith,  and  to  teach  them  good  manners,  with  all  due 
diligence."****     This  title,  although  it  partakes  of  the  nature  of  a 

"•"•  M.'irUii  Fi*rnaii«lez  do  Xnviirivte  (••  Col»'cri«»n  <le  Ioh  Viapoi*  y  Dc.-^oubriniUMitos  cjiio 
luricM-on  |»or  mar  lor*  Kspafiolor*  «U'-'«U'  Fin4-<  tU'l  si^Io  XV,''  Madrid.  ]i<2,'>.  Tom.  I  In,  pp. 
*2:!-3.'i;.  "  Kl  iiiNiipiv  iiiaiidamii*^  vi>bib  in  vii  tiito  ^am-lae  ob(■dill(i<^  i>t>t  (oji'ut  poUiceuiiiii 
et  nun  dubitamiis  )))-u  vc>tra  maxima  devniidiu:  et  Kr;;ia  magiianimitaU'  vos  es.^o 
farUiro")  ad  torraH  liniiatifl  iu>ida'4  praedictaN  viiDh  prubo-,  et  Dciim  limtMiles.  diu'tos, 
piM'itos  et  expci'tois  ad  inslnu'inlam  iiK'ola**  et  habilalorctf  prael'alo^  in  Kidr  (Jalholica, 
et  in  bonis  moribiis  imlximdain  di'>t)naic  dobcatir*,  tminum  lU'bitam  dili>r<;ntiam  in  pru- 
vniisis  adiiibenlos."  Mcmlieta  ("  IIi.»t.  Ki:<-lvs.  Ind.,"  l.ib.  I.  cap.  Ill,  pp.  'JO  und  2*2)'. 
Ilcrrera  (Dec.  1,  lib.  II,  cap.  IV,  p.  41).  Goiimrn  ('*  llibtoriu  de  las  lodiuo,'*  Vedia  I,  |ip. 
1G8  and  100).    Ovicdo  (Lib.  II,  cup.  VlII). 


^ 
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i   fief,  8lill  virtually  created, — what  his  subsequently  became  in  Span- 
i   isii  America, — a  chnuuhi  of  the  Spanish  crown.    Armed  with  it,  and 
I   fully  convinced  of  its  valiility,**"  the  Spaniards  regardetl  at  once 
'    the  soil  of  Mexico  as  their  king's  own,  and  therefore  claimed  the 
■   right  as  his  agents,  to  dispose  of  it  through  distribution  according 
V  to  their  iiome-laws  and  customs.     But,  instead  of  proclaiming  this 
title  at  once  al\er  the  landing,  as  was  done  on  many  other  ])oint8 
of  the  American  coast,*^**  Cortes  found  it  advisable  to  delay  such 
a  formal  declaration  until  after  he  had,  by  his  own  inspection,  sat- 
istied  himself  of  the  proper  ways  and  means  to  secure  possession, 
lie  quiekly  found  out  the  disconnected  state  of  the  country,  al- 
though he  attributed  it  to  causes  which  were  not  really  existing, *^^ 
and  it  is  well  known  how  he  improved  it  for  his  plans.     lie  there- 
fore treated  secretly,  as  much  as  possible,  with  members  of  tribes 
subjected  (or  rather  tributary)  to  the  Mexicans  and  their  confeder- 
ates,''^" and  in  consideration  of  their  espousinjj  the  S[)anish  cause, 
he  promised  them  sun<by  favors.''-^'     The  ohlest  document  issued 
by  Europeans  on  Mexican  soil  emlMxlies  such  a  negotiation  with 
chiefs  of  the  tribes  of  Axapusco  and  Tepeyahualco,  both  pueblos 
being  situated  witliin  the  valley  of  Mexico  itself.'*-''     It  promises 

J"in-m-ra  (IVo.  J,  lib.  II.  rjip.  IV,  p.  41).  Ovie.lo  (Mb.  II,  o;ip.  VIII,  pp.  31  ami  3-2), 
(iiiiDarii  ( Vi'ilia  I,  p.  K<^).  Mcmliota  (Lib.  I,  rap.  Ill,  pp.  ls--20),  aii<l  many  oUiers.  All 
(h(r>('  aiithoriiU>9  can  bo  Miniiii«.>(l  tip  in  HobiMlHiMri*  clari^ii'.-d  woril.'* :  ''Tho  Tope,  aa 
virar  ami  n'piT-tMit.ilivo  of  Jcsur*  C.liri^t,  wa?*  Mippo.-c<l  to  bavi*  a  riifJit  of  doniinioQ 
ovor  all  Uk*  kingiloni.s  of  thv  earth  "  ("  llixtory  of  Auit'iira."  '.Kb  IMition,  1M)U.  Vol.  I, 
book  II,  p.  I.V.t).  •  It  appears  that  already  (irijalva  ba*!,  in  I.'ilH.  taken  pob^e«^ion  fonil- 
ally  of  Ibe  Mexlean  roaht.     i't.)vietln.  Lib.  XVll.  eap.  XV,  |».  Triii) 

J«-  llerroia  (Dee.  1,  lib.  VII.  eap.  XIV,  pp.  1J)7  ami  I'jy).  Kobuitson  (Vol.  1,  Book  III, 
p.  271 ;  aNo  noli*  Will,  p.  37"). 

>''-*Ci«rle'i  snppo>^eil  a  .Mexiean  state  or  empire  and  his  ineaHiiro.s  were  taken  in  conse- 
qiienee.  ("Carta  >e>riinda."  Ve«lia  1,  p.  1-*;.  (iomara  (*•  Cchmj.  <le  Mejieo,"  p.  31-1). 
nernaM)ie/.  del  (.'apliljo  ;••  Ih-i.  verd.  <le  la  eoni|.  de  N.  K^pana,"  Vedia  11,  pp.  o2  an<l 
:rO.  «»vied«.  <^\A\}.  -\.\X1I1.  eap.  11.  p.  iiii;.  Toniuemada  (Lib.  IV.  eap.  XVLpp.iWi 
nnd  .'t{*7),  ete.  ete. 

»-■"(.  urte>  ("(.';irtu  Sepunda,"  Vedia  I.  pp.  L'J  ami  Vt).  llernal-Die/.  ;Vcilia  II,  eap. 
XLI,  p.;J<)).  Oviedo  (Lib.  XXXIII.  eap.  11,  p.  JHI).  Amln-.-.  de  T.ipia  ("  lol.  de  I>ocmi- 
menttif,''  »d'  leazbaleeta.  Vol.  II,  pp.  .'i»;i  and  .Vy).  <ji<>niara  ('"C'onq.  de  M^jieo,"  Vedin, 
I,  p.  Mi)).  ISut  the  main  e\  idenee  i*"  furni^beil  b\  (be  ilorument  pnbli.«>hed  liy  Ica/baleota 
in  hi?*  .-eemul  volume  ol  the  "(okM'ciitn  de  Dtieunieutus  para  la  lli'>ti>ria  de  Muxieo,** 
in  the 'ill  volume,  anil  entitled:  **  Keal  Kjei  utori.'i  di*  .^.  M.  >.»bre  Tierra--^  y  Ue-erva!*  do 
lVeh«>.-  y  Tajra.  pertenecienle  a  lo.-^  Cariipie-  de  A.vapu^ell,  de  la  jiiriMlieeion  de  Otuniba" 
(pp.  .'i.  Ti.  7,  ^*  ami  lO. 

»"*•  Ileal  i:jeiiitovia-"(CoI.  do  iloc.  II,  p.  7).  Gomara  vVedia  I.  p.  .'W(i).  Clavigero 
(Lib.  VIII,  cap.  Xl;. 

"-The  pueblojj  of  A\a]nirieo  ami  Tepeynbualeo  arc  situated  aloii^  the  road  lending 
n-om  the  eity  of  Mexieo  to  Tullanzineo,  in  the  htate  of  Mexico  proper,  iiorlhwesl  of 
San  Jiuiu  du  Teotihuueaii.    A.-s  the  Doeiiincnl  to  vhich  we  have  already  reierrcd  liu* 
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to  those  chiefs  lands  of  their  own.  The  grantees  had  no  conception 
of  the  true  import  of  wliat  tliey  accepted,  neither  did  Cortos  con- 
ceive the  nature  of  Umr  ideas.     It  was  the  object  of  the  Indians 

plieg,  t!ipy  were  under  SpanUh  rule  inrluded  in  the  Jurisdiction  of  Otumbn.  TtiiH  docu- 
ment itridr  requires  pniticular  attention.  Il  hat*  bt'en  pnbliriheii  l)y  Sr.  lonzbalceta in 
the  6eeond  volume  of  hi:^  documentary  collections,  and  it.*-  authenticity  has  been  oarelully 
examined — and,  we  think,  8ucces8ruily  proven— l)y  Sr.  Jo»e  F.  Ramirez.  Its  hihtory  is 
not  <levoid  of  intei*eitt,  and  we  re<.'ord  it  lierc,  partly  from  tlie  document  itself,  auil  partly 
fVoni  the  introduction  and  notes  by  the  late  Sr.  R:imirez. 

On  the  9th  day  of  March,  1017,  there  appeai-ed  before  the  viceroy  of  New  Spain 
(Maniuen  of  Guadalcazar),  Leonardo  de  8alazar  "  in  the  name  of  the  governor,  alcalde 
and  lliical.-!-"  of  the  pueblo  of  San  Esteban  Axapu>ci>  and  Santuigo  Tepeyahiialco,  ''of 
the  Juribdirtion  of  Otumlta."  praying  ftn*  a  contlrmation  in  writing  i>y  the  viceroy,  of  a 
certain  grant  made  by  Cortes,  and  approved  by  tlie  King  and  his  royal  council  under 
Feal,— to  the  aforesaid  pueblon.  In  order  to  obtain  Haid  contlrmation  it  wan  alleged : 
that  the  grant,  written  on  "nine  leaver'*  wa^  so  torn  and  damaged,  that  it  would 
no  longer  bear  handling,— and  that  througli  it^  lost*  the  inhabitants  of  t>aid  Kettlementd 
miglit  come  to  grief.  The  petition  was  immediately  granted  and  it  was  ordained,  on 
the  lt(  of  March  iniT,  that  a  copy  of  the  original  grant  hhould  be  executed,  and  that 
in  such  places  where  the  text  was  torn  or  obliterated  through  damage  to  tlie  originals, 
common  belief  or  tradition  t>houId  prevail  wa  far  an  it  related  to  the  contenth  of  the 
document  ("obre  la  fe  que  hubiere  lugar  en  derecho'*).  The  desired  copy  and  certifi- 
cates uere  accordingly  ih.sued  on  the  21f>t  day  of  March,  l(il7. 

This  coi>y  enibodu'.'}  the  mntilated  textof  a  very  singular  olUflal  paper.  It  appears 
from  it  tliat  on  the  'iOth  day  of  May  I.')]'.),  Ortes  executed,  in  favor  of  two  Indian  chiefs 
of  the  two  aforesaid  pueblos,  and  at  their  request,  a  certillcate  (signed  by  himself  at 
San  .Tiian  ile  I'liia  on  that  day  and  countersigned  :^edro  Ilernande/.).  stating  that  the 
»aid  (*hii-fr<  had  Joined  the  mes.-engerh  sent  from  Mexico  to  greet  and  espy  C<»rtes  upon 
his  arrival  at  the  coast,— with  the  inl<»ntiou  of  approaching  him  secretly  anti  oflering 
him  Ihcir  a^^istance  in  any  de>igns  he  might  have  against  the  Mexicans,  whom  they 
sai<l  held  them  xeverely  to  lr:bnte.  This  they  achieved,  and  took  a]lcgiaiii:e  to  the  crown 
of  ."^pain.    In  return  Cortes  pnunised  to  them  that  "  alter  our  Journey  ohonld  be  accom* 

plished to  them  should  in  the  llrst  place  be  maile  the  greatest  honor  poH^ib]e  in 

return  for  so  much  noble  hubtility  and  good-will.'*  lie  also  promise<l"to  make  them 
grandees  antl  Lords  of  lands  where  they  now  have  their  pueblos."  The  facts  thus  aU 
leged  were  coiitaine<l  in  the  original  document,  written  consequently  about  :io  days  alter 
the  landing  of  Cort«'*s  on  the  c-oast  of  Vera  Cruz.  But  this  act  itself  was  included,  as  a 
co[>y,  in  a  lurther  grant,  dated  li>  December,  \oi\\  in  which  Cortes  acknowledges  the 
service^*  rendereil  by  the  two  chiefs  during  the  conquest  of  Mexico,  luid  that  aller  that 
pueblo  had  been  captured,  the  said  chiefs  returned  to  their  tribe.<«  "well  paid  with  the 
booty,"  relying  upon  the  fulfllment  of  his  original  promises.  It  further  htates  that:  .six 
years  having  elap!>e<i  i-ince,  and  to  mo»t  of  the  chiefs  who  had  assi^ted  the  Spanish 
cau.-«e,  lands  had  been  given,  he  remembered  tne  chiefs  of  Axapusco  and  Tepeyahualco, 
"  and  by  thoe  presents  in  the  royal  name  of  His  maJOKty  gave  them  four  tracts  ("  cu* 

atro  silios  ile  estancias") in  the  len-itory  of  their  said  pueblos.*'    These  lauds 

were  freed  from  all  taxes  and  impositions,  and  the  chiefs  and  their  heirs  were  invest^'d 
forever  with  the  lordship  and  Uie  office  of  governors  ("gobernadores")  of  the  pueblo 
to  which  they  belongetl.  This  grant  of  Coites  was  confirmed  by  the  Emperor  Charles 
Y,  and  the  royal  council  of  the  Indies,  2d  Noveml>er.  ir>:{7,  and  on  the  !)  and  10  February, 
1540,  the  said  chieftains  were  duly  installeil  in  their  new  hereditary  positions,  and  their 
land:«  mensured  off  to  them. 

Doubts  were  rais(.>d  as  to  the  genuineness  of  the  document,  but  these  are  set  aside 
completely  by  the  fact  that,  not  m(rre  than  \liA  years  alter  its  flrct  execution,  the  Spanish 
authorities  have  legally  acknowledged  it.  Some  objections  i-elating  to  imperfections 
in  the  text,  appai'eiit  anachronisms,  have  been  eliminated  through  the  Judicioud 

Rki'Out  Teabody  Museum,  II.    2d. 
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merely  to  ])ecomc  free  of  tri})nt<?  to  tlie  Mexicans,  as  they  had  been 
previously ;  hut  no  tiiought  entered  their  mind,  at  that  time,  of 
ownership  of  the  soil.''^^  This  earliest  transaction  (probably 
20th  of  May,  li>19)  was  in  itself  a  perfect  revolution,  or  at  least 
the  initiatory  step  thereto.  Unbeknown  to  themselves,  these 
Indians  became  feudatories  to  the  crown  of  Spain,  and  thus  the 
first  germ  was  planted,  which,  in  its  development,  subverted 
gradualh'  the  aboriginal  order  of  things  in  Mexico.^*-^** 

Ever}'  tril)e,  which  subsequently  surrendered  to  the  Spaniards, 
bowed  in  the  same  manner  to  the  new  principle  introduced.  The 
Indians  did  not  realize  it,  and  as  the  idea  of  territorial  domain 
was  unknown  to  them,  the}*  could  not  see  the  construction  placed 
upon  their  submission  by  the  European  invaders.  It  was  not 
possible  for  them  to  feel  or  know  that,  if  the  council  of  a  tribe 
agreed  to  accept  Ihe  Spaniards  in  place  of  their  former  Mexican 
conciuerors,  I  heir  territory  thereby  might  become  alienated.  On  the 
other  hand  the  Spaniards,  not  understanding  the  principles  of  In- 
dian organization,  completely  misunderstood  the  nature  of  the 
contract,  l^iey  took  it  for  granted,  that  tlie  tribal  government 
had  power  and  authority  over  the  tribal  soil. 

AVhen  at  last  Montezuma  and  such  chiefs  as  were  with  him, 
from  Mexico  as  well  as  from  Tezcuco  and  Tlacopan,  being  then 


noti*.-«  «)f  sr,  U:inilrez,  as  well  as  by  the  rnreflil  and  thorough  trentmont  «»f  the  editor, 
Sr.  h'azbnli'i'ta.  Wecjinnut  ri'fniiii  from  ac^ceptiiig  tlic  "  Kcal  KJiMrntoria"  as  K<*»uiiie 
and  IVoiii  calling  thi*  reader'it  atUaition  to  it,  at}  one  t)t'  the  inu^t  ini|M)rtan(  doctinK'ntd 
on  Uu;  >ul»jt'«'t  ol"  auf.ifnl  M«*xic'aii  toniire  of  tlie  noil.  For  the  jmrpo^e  tif  thin  note,  we 
cx('lu>ivi-ly  dwell  on  its  uHthcntifity^  r(>>erving  the  other  point'^  croncernetl  for  subfe* 
qnent  annotations;  two  items  exce)>ted  whi<'.h  we  must  mention  here,  namely:  It 
re.-nlt'^  Irom  llu*  grant  of  Cori(>:> : 

(1).  Tliat  the  rhielH  of  AxapnTO  and  Tepeyahualco  held  no  lands  as  their  own 

proiM'riy,  until  Cortes  grant«Ml  snrh  to  them. 
(2).  That  iheir  ollires  were  nnt  lu-rvjlitnry,  until  Cortc-s  establi.^hed  them  as  Buch; 
through  his  afore-^aid  grant.    The  two  eoni'IUHiong  just  stati  d  arc  of  gvcnt 
ini|iortanre  for  the  subject  of  thi.x  i^aper,  anil  they  should  be  kfiit  predcnt  la 
ntin<l.  since  we  shall  have  occasicm  to  make  further  ii'-e  of  thedticument. 
is9<>I{e;tl  KjiTUti»ria,  ete..  etr."  (*  Col.  de  horuni."  Vol.  JI,  p.  <I).    Andios  ile  Tiipia 
(•'Col.  «le  1)«K-.,"  JI,  p.  ."iiil,  etc.)    CiUlOs  ("Carta  .Segunda,"  Vedia,  I,  pp.  1*2  and  13). 
Gomara  ("Conq.  de  Meji<*o,"  Vedia  I,  p.  :{IH.    Very  rxplieit  and  poHJuve).    Oviedo 
(Lib.   XXXIII.  rai».  11,  pp.  2rd,  i2(Ji  and  'l*y.\).     nernal-Die/  ("llij*t.  verda-lera,  etc.", 
Vedia  II.  rap.  XLVI  and  XLVII).    Jxtld.xofhitl  (••llist.dert  Chirhim.."  rap.  I, XXX,  pp. 
173,  171   ami   17.'>;.    Tonpiemada  (Lib.  IV,  cai).  XX.   pp.  3l»7,  'MtS  and  :\W).    Clavigero 
(Lib.  VIII.  eap.  IX  an«t  XI).    Kobertson  (*'llistory  of  America."  Vol.  IT.  Book  V,  p. 
2yi'i).    il'ivM-ott  Hook  JI,  cap.  VII). 

i«*  ••  Kcal  KjiM'uioria,  etc."  (•*  Col.  de  I)t»e.'*  II,  p.  6.  "  y  qiu?  desile  agora  en  adolanto 
y  i)ara  .^ii-mpre  ?-e  olVei'ian  lleles  y  Icale.**  va-^allos  de  rtu  m{ijc.>tad  o  emperadi>r  .  .  ,'•  p.  7, 
**y  uif  snplicaron  led  die.-^u  tebtiinouio  de  la  obediencia  que  dieruu  u  l)io0  uuoiiCro 
Seiior  y  a  S.  M.") 
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in  Spanish  power,  consented  to  the  ceremonies  required  for  their 
**  swearing  allegiance"  to  Spain,  Cortes  thenceforth  regarded  the 
annexation  of  Mexico  to  the  domains  of  his  liege  lord  as  complete. **^^ 
Montezuma  was  hereafter  considered  as  a  feudatory  of  the  Spanish 
crown,  and  it  became  the  duty  of  that  crown's  other  dependents 
to  protect  him.  Consequently,  when  the  Mexicans  took  up  arms  \ 
against  their  obnoxious  guests,  they  became,  in  the  eyes  of  the 
latter,  rebels  against  what  was  assumed  to  Ik;  their  legitimate  lord, 
Monteziupa,  and,  he  in  turn  having  been  converted  into  a  vassal 
of  Spain,  rebels  also  towards  that  poyver  itself.  ^'-^^  This  act  of 
rebellion  entailed  for  those  participating  in  it,  forfeiture  of  life 
and  property,  at  the  option  of  their  conquerors.  Thus  a  further 
title  was  created  for  the  Spaniards,  to  seize  even  lands  used  or 
held  b\'  individuals,  outside  of  what  they  believed  to  be  public  or 
lordly  domains,  and  a  theoretical  right  was  construed  to  be  a 
complete  and  violent  revolution. 

After  the  pueblo  of  Mexico  had  fallen,  the  first  step  of  Cortes 
in  regard  to  the  Indians  was,  therefore,  to  establish  the  system  of 
'*  llepartimientos."  '*^^  This  mode  had  come  into  existence  during 
the  life-time  of  Columbus,  through  a  Patent  dated  22d  of  Juh',  1407, 
authorizing  the  great  admiral  to  distribute  lands  in  the  West  Indian 
Islands  among  the  Spanish  settlers  for  their  own  use  and  exclusive 
ownership.'-^  No  mention  is  made,  in  these  letters  patent,  of  the 
aboriginal  occupants  of  the  soil,  but  Columbus,  in  a  later  act  of  j 
Ills  otrn^  decided  that  the  Indians  should  tvork  such  lands  for  the 
benefit  of  those  to  irhom  he  had  yix^on  them  '*and  thus"  says  Ilerrem, 
'*the  Kepartimientos  or  Eucomieudas  all  over  the  Indies  origi- 
nated.'**^'-'    The  Indians  on  such  tracts  became  serfs  to  their  Span- 
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»-5 Cortes  ("  Carta  St*gun«la."  VcUa  I,  p.  30).  Bernal-Diez  (Cap.  CI.  Vedift  II,  p.  103). 
OviC'lo  (Lib.  XX.XIIl,  t:np.  IX). 

^'"Tlie  tiMiii ''  rebellion  "  ir«  frtMiiiCMtly  appllo'l  t«>  the  upiiaing  of  iho  Mexicans  during 
Cortti.V  6\un't  ab-!>eni'e  on  Iiih  expoditiiii)  ngaiii^t  Narvaex,  ami  tlifir  HubsiMiiienl  re»i>tani'e 
to  Spanish  power.  In  tarl.  it  appears  so  ft-cqutMiUy  tn  do<>ument8  and  chronirles  of  the 
IGtIi  cenlui y,  that  we  may  well  refrain  from  npocial  quotations. 

»•-'■  Coiio^(*Cai'Ui  Cuart;i,"  Vc«lia  I,  pp.  li:J,  lit,  ll.">  and  IKJ).  Bernal-Diez  (Vedia  II, 
Cap.  CLXIX,  pp.  .!37  and  if**),  (lonrira  ( Vedia  I,  p.  :JH4).  Letter  ot  the  troops  of  Cortt«i 
to  the  Kniperor  ("Col.  do  D.ie.,"  I.  p.  IM).  It  if  aUo  a(.'knowletl>red  by  Corle?*  hini.self 
in  his  h'tter  of  l.»  O'-tober,  l.r2l,  to  the  Knipcror,  wherein  he  expreji-ly  »»tiileis  ("  Col.  de 
I><>cr.,"  I.  pp.  47-J  and  17i).  that  he  d.ireil  not  proniul;^ate  the  latent  ilespalcluM  rereirod 
by  him  from  the  Spani'^h  eouit.  f^inee  tln«se  enjoined  him  to  abstain  from  *•  repartir  ni 
onemnendar.'*    Thus  he  acknowledges  having  already  ma«le  *•  repartlniiento-*." 

i-"  X  ivarrete  ("  C<dlee.cion  de  Viajn-*,  etc."  Tom.  II,  pp.  213  and  ilU).  Ilerrera  (Dec. 
I,  lib.  IILeap.  11,  p.  Cti)- 

i=»lIorrera  (Dec.  I,  lib.  Ill,  cap.  XVI,  p.  W).    Oviedo  (Lib.  Ill,  cap.  VI.  v-  72). 
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ish  conquerors,  they  could  not,  at  least  in  later  times,  be  separated 
from  the  soil  on  which  thev  dwelt. ^^o 

The  country  of  Mexico  being  very  ext<*nsive,  while  the  number 
of  the  original  Spanish  conquerors  was  comparatively  small,  it 
followed  that,  sometimes  at  least,  large  areas  inhabited  by  entire 
I  tribes,  or  at  least  by  entire  kinships,  fell  to  the  lot  of  a  single  man. 
The  new  owner  in  such  cases  found  an  organized  community  estab- 
lished upon  his  grant,  and  he  usually  preferred  not  to  disturb 
this  organization,  contenting  himself  with  exacting  for  his  individ- 
ual benefit  a  tribute  levied  in  a  manner  approximate  to  that  which 
had  been  customary  previous  to  the  conquest. ^^^  Nevertheless, 
.  several  distin'bii)g  influences  soon  appeared. 

f  The  tirst  one  was  the  construction  placed  upon  the  obligation  of 
/  personal  labor  to  be  performed  by  the  Indians.  It  was  gradually 
so  extended,  that  instead  of  remaining  confined  to  the  hind^  it  at- 
tached to  the  person  of  the  new  owner,  and  thus  tended,  by  ad- 
mitting forcible  displacement,  to  disrupt  the  ties  of  kinship,  which 
\  formed  the  basis  of  tJie  tenure  of  lands. ^•'^*- 

In  the  second  place  the  Spaniards  looked  upon  all  tracts  set  apart 
I  by  the  Indians  for  governmental  purposes,  as  public  domain  of  the 
1  Mexicans,  and  so,  wherever  a  tribe  had  resisted  their  invasion, 
j  such  ofllcial  lands  were  of  course  regarded  as  forfeited.  They  be- 
\  came  either  property  of  the  crown,  or  were  assigned  to  some  one 
",  of  the  early  Spanish  innnigrants.  We  have  already  seen  that  these 
[lots,  although  their  crops  were  destined  to  speirial  uses,  were  prop- 
'  erly  communal  soil.  This  mode  of  tenure  was  now  suddenly  aljol- 
ished,  and  the  principle  of  private  or  public  oiviiershf})  established 
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»"MIi'riei:i  (Doc.  I,  lib.  Ill  ca|).  XVl,  p.  05).  Ovicdo  (Lib.  Ill,  cap.  VI,  p.  72). 
Moiulii'ta  (Lib.  L  cap.  VI,  pp.  [\2  and  'X\). 

»->  Lc'llrr  of  Kniniri'z  ile  Fueiili'iil,  Ilij<hop  of  San  Dumingo  ("  Ilcr'm.»n.  otr.,'*  p.  244). 
Letter  of  (he  Liocnliale  Ceynos  ('-Cwl.  de  Dimt.,"  Vol.  II,  pp.  liW  and  1««).  Letter  of 
Il;iniiiez  i\o.  Kuenleal  ("Col.  ile  Doe."  Vol.  II,  pp.  170.  171  and  172,  ete..  eU'.).  Lettur  of 
Father  D.unin^'o  de  BeUtnzos  ("  Col.  dc  Doc,"  II.  pp.  11H)-15>7).  lienml-Diez  (Cap.  CCX, 
p.  3i:{.    Vedia  ID. 

I'-That  tbe  original  intention  was  merely  to  liave  tlio  Indians  M'ork  the  soil  for  the 
bcnellt  of  the  S]>anish  ownerrt,  is  proved  by  Herrera  (Doc.  L  lib.  Ill,  cap.  XVI,  p.  U5), 
and  by  Oviedo  (Lib.  Ill,  cap.  VI,  p.  7*2).  The  lattrr  wan  a  contemporary.  lint  it  rettultfl, 
prinripally  trom  the  complnint.s  about  the  ill  treatmeniM  of  the  Indians,  nn<l  the  sug- 
gestioiie*  for  remedy, —  tliat  the  Spaniards  very  soon  convened  thi*  position  int*)  one  of 
personal  slavery.  .See  Letter  of  ll;imirez  de  Fnenleal,  of  1.MJ2  (**Col.  de  Doc,"  II.  pp. 
]<>7  and  V'S),  of  .Mon/.o  del  Castillo  (Col.  II,  p.  202).  Opinion  of  the  Licentiate  Marcos 
de  AK'dlar,  8  ()t:t.,  1;V2»J  (*•  Col.  de  Doc"  II,  pp.  ."il.')  and  HV',).  Joint  letter  to  the  Emperor, 
of  U  Fraiici»c:an  and  Dominican  monks  (**  Col.  dc  Doc."  pp.  &4iJ-oo3).  Letter  of  Motolinia 
("  Col.  dc  Doc."  Vol.  1),  2  Jan.,  15M. 
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in  its  place.     It  is  not  surprising  therefore,  to  find  in  the  ''Libro! 
del  CubiUlo,"  or  book  of  the  municipality  of  the  young  city  of) 
Mexico,  between  the  years  1524  and  1529,  numerous  entries  re- 1 
cording  the  i)etilion8  of  Spaniards  for  sites  occupied,  according  to 
their  belief,  by  private  dwellings  of  Mexican  cliiefs,  and  the  grants 
issued  in  consequence  thereof.'**^     This  applied   not  only  to  the 
**  lands  of  the  houses  of  the  community  "  (tecpan-tlalli),  and  **  lands 
of  the  speakers"  (tlatoca-tlalli),  but  especially  to  the  "pillali"  or  / 
lots  assigned  to  each  chieftain  as  member  of  a  particular  quarter.  ( 
In  this  manner  the  soil  of  the  consanguine  group,  the  basis  of 
landed  tenure  in  Mexico,  was  directly  invaded  ;  portions  of  it  being 
torn  from  its  original  connection. 

Lastly  the  Spaniards,  finding  Indian  communities  too  strongly 
and  permanentl}'  organized  for  a  sudden  and  violent  reform,  ac- 
ceded to  their  maintenance  as  far  as  they  understood   it.     But, 
fully  convinced  that  the  chiefs  were  monarchical  or  despotic  rulers  — 
masters  of  the  soil  as  well  as  of  its  inhabitants, —  wherever  these 
chiefs  had  been  personal  1}'  friendly  to  them  or  wherever  they  re- 
garded it  as  iK)litic,  the}'  confirmed  what   they  conceived    to  be  j 
their prerogatives,^^^    Tluis,  regarding  them  as  owners  of  the  dif-  | 
ferent  classes  of  ofllcial  lots,  this  ownership  was  formally  recog- 
nized, and  it  was  acknowledged  that  they  were  **  lawfully  seized  in 
fee  thereof."     The  ''tlalmaites"  became  in  law  the  vassals  of  those  j 
whom  the}'  formerly  but  considered  as  elective  functionaries. 

Not  content  with  this,  and  in  order  to  reward  certain  cliiefs  for 
services  rendered  during  the  conquest  or  good  behavior  afterwards, 
the  Spanish  conquerors  also  issued  to  them  **Repartimientos,  or 
gave  them  lands,  sometimes  unoccupied  wastes,  as  their  own  pri- 
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US  Humboldt  ("  Eseni  politique  8ur  la  NouveUe  Espagne/'  Vol.  II.  lib.  Ill,  cap.  VIII, 
pp.  04  and  05). 

^»*  Letter  of  Father  Tori!)io  de  ParedcH  (Mntolinia)  2  Jan'y,  15M  (Col.  dc  Doc.  I),  and  '^ 
e«]>e(*iii]Iy  the  long  letter  or  Alendieta,  dated  Toluca,  l8t  day  of  the  year  15(^2  ("  Co],  de  ) 
Doc."  II).    ■'  .Sixth :  it  appcare  to  nie  that  the  native  and  legitimate  Lords  should  be  | 

taken  into  account I  tn;at  of  tlie  particular  LordH,  tom'hing  tlieir  lordship  of  . 

their  Indians  and  pueblos,  which  they  formerly  posscn^ed.  For  I  think  thnt  some  are 
ex]iellcd.  and  I  do  not  know  even  if  they  were  not  reduced  to  macelmales  and  tributaries, 
ami  others,  although  some  trifle  is  given  to  them  it  is  in  the  shsipe  of  a  {governorship  and  in 
such  a  manner  thnt,  once  despoiled  fk*om  it,  they  are  left  destitute''  (**pe  quednn  ft  j 
buenns  nochcs")  (p.. 5.18).  The  good  father  here  represents  the  true  conceptions  of  the 
Europeans  nb(»ut  the  Indian  chieftaincy  (as  a  feudal  lonlship)  at  the  time  of  (he  con*  ,• 
que^t.  Also;  Letter  of  the  Arclibishop  of  Mexico,  Fray  Alonzo  de  Montufar.  dated 
80  Nov..  ]5.%4.  ("  Cruautcs  horribles  des  conquerauts  du  Mcxiquc"  Tcrnaux-Compan», 
pp.  258,  259  and  260,  appendix.) 
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rate  property ^^  Among  these  is  to  be  classed  the  grant  already 
nientionod  to  the  eaci(]ucs  of  Axapuseo  and  Tepeyahualeo.^'^ 

#  The  documents  partaking  of  the  nature  of  **  Repartimientos " 
contain  among  their  nunil>er  a  donation  by  Cortes  to  Dona  Isabel 
Montezuma,  daughter  of  the  former  Mexican   "  Tlaca-tecuhtU," 

\  wiiich  is  very  interesting  for  the  puri>oses  of  this  investigation. 
It  is  dated  2G  of  June,  152G,  and  gives  to  the  grantee,  in  consid- 
eration of  the  aid  lent  to  Cortes  by  her  father,  tJie  entire  territory 
of  the  Tecjxtnecan  tribe^  at  the  same  time  acknoirJedtjing  that  it 
hehfjiffed  to  her  by  ritjht  ^^as  ptitrimonal  estate."  ^'^^"^  We  know, 
however,  that  the  Tecpanecas  formed  the  third   member  of  the 


( 


i3.t »  R<.„i  Kjecntoria,  etc."  (**  Col.  tie  Doc.**  Vol.  JI,  p.  20).  lirant  of  Cortes  to  Dona 
iMahel  Monteziimn  (l*rcscott,  *'IIi^t.  of  the  Conquest  of  .Mexico,**  Vol.  Ill,  Appendix, 
pp.  4iiO,  Wl,  102.  44i8  nnd  iOi).  Petition  addresneii  to  Chnrles  V,  by  8cvenil  Mexican 
chiefrt  in  l't:iZ  ( Api>endix  to** Cruautus  hon'iblcs  ded coiuiiicrants  du  Mcxiquc ^Ternuiix- 
Coinpnns.  p.2(i]). 

^'^■li  Mjiyrt :  (••  Real  EJecutoria,  etc.,  etc.**  Col.  de  Doc.  11.  p.  18.  "  and  f.lnce  they  were 
0uch  (faithnil)  servnntrt  of  II.  M.,  they  should  be  (Veetl,  to>rvlher  with  tlieir  pueblos, 
from  all  hnpOHitions  nnd  contributions  forcrer,  and  to  thoni  should  be  gi^'on  four  tracts 
of  land  (**  er^taucias  de  tierras'*),  and  they  should  become  perpetual  Kovernoria  of  their 
tribes,  and  none  of  their  inferiors  should  ever  obUiin  the  oflic^'^  p.  21.  TIte  King  nnd 
his  council  of  tlie  Indies  consequently  onlaiued  *'by  the^e  ]«v»euts  wc  de<*lare  the 
aforesaid  to  be  (ree  and  dii^charf^etl  (''  quitos  '*).  not  bound  to  tributes,  tenths,  preroiccs 
and  other  duties  or  contributions  customary  or  yet  to  be  intrmluced,  and  tliat  they  and 
their  descendants  shall  )>erpetually  hold  the  goveninient  of  their  pneblos.  with  all  the  ad- 
TantiigCM  and  appurtenances  to  the  four  tracts,  as  Lonls  thereof,  and  that  it  is  our  pleas- 
ure and  will .  .  .  ."  Lastly,  in  describing  the  lands  surveyed  for  the  saiil  caciques  It  says  : 
*'  and  they  are  rough  tuul>ei'X'd  lands,  without  any  water,  of  whicli  the  al'on^said  took 
poiri^'Ctssiou  *'  p.  24).  This  shows  th;it  certiiin  tracts  were  set  off  from  the  communal 
sod,  to  become  i>rivate  property  of  the  chiefs.  It  is  interesting  to  conne<*t  therewith 
the  following  statement  by  Zurita  (p.  R7),  "These  lands  belonghig  to  the  c^lpullis,  it 
was  unju.^it  to  give  them  to  the  .Si>auiards,  as  it  is  still  done.  The  latter  seeing  uncuUi- 
vulcd  lands,  demand  them  from  the  i>ersons  who  govern." 

'^'Tliis  grant  has  fortunately  been  publif<hed  by  Mr.  Prescott.  in  the  Api>endlx  to 
the  ••Hi>tory  of  the  Conquest  of  Mexico **  (Vol.  Ill,  pp.  4«l-lt;t).  It  bears  the  title: 
**  Privilcgio  de  Dona  Isabel  Montezuma,  Ilija  del  gran  Motezuma  liltimo  Rey  Intlio  del 
gran  Keyiio  y  Cibflad  de  Mexico,  quo  bautizada  y  siendo  Christiana  casd  con  Alonso 
Grado.  natund  de  la  villa  de  Alcanuira,  Hidalgo,  y  criado  de  su  Magestad,  quo  habia 
Servido  y  servia  eu  muchos  oflcios  de  aquel  Keyno.  Otorgado  por  Don  Hernando 
Cortes,  conquistador  del  dicho  Reyno,  etc.,  etc.*'  Its  date  is  20  June,  1526.  Tlie  Doii* 
I.'<abcl  is  mentioned  as  "  the  principal  and  legitimate  heiress  of  the  said  Loni  Motc^uma,'* 
an<l  the  concession  itself  is  worded  as  follows :  "  con  la  qual  dicha  Dona  Isabel  le  pro- 
meto  y  doi  en  dote  y  araas  ft  la  dicha  Dona  Isabel  y  aus  descendientog,  en  nombre  de 
S.  M.  y  como  sn  governador  y  capitan  general  deltas  partes,  y  porqtie  do  tieretiho  le 
perlenece  de  su  patrimonio  y  legitima,  el  Senoria  y  naturalcs  del  Pueblo  de  Tacuba, 
etc.,  etc."  The  following  pueblos  are  added :  Yeteve,  Yzqui-Luca,  Chimalpan,  Chapul- 
maloyan,  Escapulteango,  Xiloango,  Ocoiacraque,  Casteperpie,  Talanco,  (iatscrio,  Dnotc- 
peque,  Tacala.  Notwiihst^iudiug  the  defective  orthography  (Escapultango  in  place  of 
Azcaputzalco,  Duotepeque  instead  of  Ometepec,  etc.)  we  easily  discern  the  territory 
of  the  Tecpanocan  tribe ;  a  fact  still  further  proven  by  the  own  wonls  of  the  grant :  '•  the 
aforesaid  settlements  and  pueblos  arc  subjected  to  the  pueblo  of  Tacuba  and  to  its 
Lord." 
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"  Nahuatl "  confederacy  of  the  valley  of  Mexico,  that  tliey  and 
their  soil  were  totally  independent  from  the  Mexican s.^^^  Still, 
Cortes  honestly  assumed  it  to  have  been  a  part  of  the  Mexican 
domain,  and  on  this  assumption  based  his  disposition  of  it,  fully 
convinced  that  he  was  performing  an  act  of  honest  restitution.  This 
gives  a  measure  of  the  erroneous  ideas  then  prevailing  among  the 
Spaniards  on  the  mode  of  tenure  and  distribution  of  lands  in 
ancient  Mexico. 

Thus  a  state  of  things  was  inaugurated  which  could  not  fail, 
eventuallv,  to  create  the  most  unfortunate  results.  The  Indians 
among  themselves  were  placed  on  very  unecpial  footings.  In  some 
sections  the  calpulli,  even  the  whole  tribe,  were  left  undisturbed, 
in  others  their  lands  were  assigned  to  Spanish  individuals.  Again, 
certain  tracts  were  taken  away  from  the  communal  soil,  and  be- 
came private  property  of  individual  conquerors.  But  the  most 
disastrous  influence  certainly  was  exercised  by  the  assignment  of 
landed  property  to  individual  Indians.  It  created  an  inequality 
of  condition  in  each  and  every  aboriginal  community  against  which; 
those  least  favored  revolted,  whereas  the  preferred  ones,  now  com- » 

■ 

bining  authority  with  landed   property*,  were   tempted   to  abuse  i 
their  new   position.*^     Of  this   division   and   strife   among   the ; 
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>"  In  nddition  to  Uie  testimony  already  addaccd,  we  refer  here  to  the  Letter  of  Frny 
Toribio  (Motolinia)  and  Frny  Diego  d'  Olartc.  dated  Cholula  '27  Aug.,  l'>''^^'  "All  the 
others  obeyed  to  Montezuma,  to  the  sovereign  of  Tezcuco,  and  to  him  of  Taeuba. 
The-^e  three  ]»rincc8  were  clonely  confedcrate<l;  they  divided  among  themselves  the 
lan<Is  (countries)  which  they  conquered.*'  (''Recueil  de  i»liVes,  etc.,"  p.  4<«.)  In  the 
"Kelntion  of  the  services  rendered  by  tlie  Marquis  of  the  Valley  (Corlrs),"  executed 
between  I.VM  und  l.'V:^  — and  presented  to  the  Emperor  by  the  Licentiate  Nunez,  refer- 
ence is  made  to  the  original  grant  to  Cortes,  of  lands  conbdning:  >'*J3.000  vassals'* 
which  territory  included  the  Tecpanecau  ])ueblo8  of  Cuyuacnn  and  Atacubaya.  These 
pueblos  were  claimed  "through  tlie  intrigues  of  the  president  Nufio  dc  Guzman  ami  of 
the  auditors  Matienzo  and  Delgadillo  "  as  belonging  to  Mexico,  but  the  case  was  tried 
in  New  Spain,  and  Coites  furnished  ample  proof  "how  tlie  said  lands  are  liistinct,  in 
limits  and  Jurisdiction,  H'om  the  city  of  Mexico,  and  that  the  Lords  of  Cuyuacan  and 
Atacubaya  alwiiys  possessed  them  peaceably  and  in  lact"  f**Col.  de  Doc.,**  Vol.  II,  p. 
AG).  If  now  this  was  the  Aict  with  those  two  villages,  how  much  more  so  was  it  with 
Taeuba  and  its  surroundings,  which  were  tlie  chief  places  of  the  Tecpanecan  tribe;  as 
thinl  member  of  the  Nahuatl  confederacy  of  the  Mexican  valley. 

isufhe  grant  to  Cortes  mentioned  in  the  preceding  note,  is  an  instance  of  the  agglom- 
eration of  ^everal  pueblos  under  a  single  owner*  There  must  have  been  many  nioi-e: 
since  he  created  originally  but  200  "Repartimientos''  over  the  wh«»lc  territory.  The 
Licentiate  (^eynos.  in  his  letter  of  22  June.  l.V)2  (**Col.  de  Doc..'*  Vol.  IL  p.  15!)).  men- 
tions "  until  4(K)  persona"  of  widch  200  had  to  settle  in  the  city  of  Mexico.  The  Jiishop 
Fuenleal  in  his  **  Opinion  "  of  }Xii  (**Col.  de  Doc"  IL  p.  17«).  mentions  (among  otiiers) 
the  following  Uepaitimientos :  "  Iluexotzinco  to  Diego  de  Ordaz."    Tlie  province  of 
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1  Aborigines  themselves  the  Spaniards  naturally  profited  for 
further  encroachments.  Many  *' encomenderos  "  used  tlie  autlicr- 
ity  of  tiie  chiefs  to  turn  their  IndLun  serfs  into  actual  slaves, 
otiiers  in  turn  improved  the  new  perspective  opened  to  the  natives 
'  towards  the  acquisition  of  private  lands,  for  the  purpose  of  under- 
i  mining  the  influence  and  authority  of  the  chieftains. ^'•^  Fre- 
quently, also,  the  ignorance  in  which  the  Indians  were,  as  to  the 


Tepeaca  to  Pedro  ArmiMoz  Ctilrino,— Chllchota  to  Juan  <le  Sdmnno,  etc.,  etc.  Each 
of  tlienc,  esiHH*in]ly  the  IWiit  one,  coiupri^ed  ftevcral  vMlages.  uny  a  whole  tribe. 

CtMiipare  tlic  letter  of  the  Anrhblnhop  M(»Ntufar,  30  Nov.,  IMI  ("Cruaiitos  horrihlee, 
etc.''  Appemllx.  2.V}-HV>).  Ziirita  (pp.  6.J  and  C4).  The  complaints  are  principallj, 
againKt  Biirh  a>  hcM  ofllt^'s  under  the  conqucrorA,  and  8urh  to  whom  landH  were  given 
out  or  the  calpulalli.  The  petition  of  Monlufar  in  a  terrible  accu.sation  against  the  In- 
<Iian  chiefH.  Gomara,  however,  qualilleB  it  as  one  of  the  gitod  eflTects  of  the  conquest 
that  the  Indiana  f<ince  that  time  "hold  landfl'*  (Veilia  I).  Motolinia  (Trat.  T.  cup.  I,  p. 
17)  is  very  severe  on  the  collector?*  of  rent  for  the  white?.  But  thene  collej'tors  must 
have  been  niostly  IndianA,— cAiV/V.  an  he  himself  ackno^vledges  in  hi^  Cholula-letters. 

i4<>  Motolinia  (Trat.  I.  cap.  1.  p.  17).  Montufar  (pp.  2.V»-2IM))  Zurita  (pp.  6i  and  64). 
Ceynos,  .SecDml  l.elter,  1  March,  l.'iJw  (Col.  de  Doc.  II.  jip.  240  and  241).  Zurita  (p.  83) 
Ih  of  s|K'cial  importance,  exposing  the  intrigueri  of  the  .Spanirih  conquerors  among  the 
Indian  communitios,  inciting  the  natives  to  litigations  against  their  chiefs.  Mendieta, 
in  hiH  remark.'ible  letier  from  Tolu^a,  l  .lan'y.  15^^2,  to  Fray  Francisco  de  Hustamante, 
commiHhary  general,  at  Mexi<*o,  devote^  hi8  principal  attention  to  the  pernicious  influ- 
ence of  the  Spanish  interpreters  and  lawyers,  inciting  the  Indians  to  litigation  before 
f  the  "  Audicncia-'  and  nt)t  belore  the  viceroy.  lie  says  for  inst.  (p.  532),  "  th.it  without 
compari^on  lh(>ir  condition  and  beliavior  was  better  at  their  time  of  gentility  than  now. 
For  at  the  time  they  were  heathens  they  diil  n«>t  know  of  lawyers  ("lelrado*'  properly 

■  men  of  letters).  »icril>e.<4.  nor  attorneys,  neither  of  litigations,  nor  to  ispend  in  such  (squab- 
bles) their  properties  and  ruin  their  souls.    To-d->y,  since  the  oppoilunity  is  afl'orded  to 

,  them,  and  they  being  naturally  quarrelsome,  disposeil  to  tackle  and  injure  each  other, 

-  they  are  so  fond  of  it  as  to  have  them  continually  on  hand,  without  cause  nor  reason, 

•  and  (such  are)  always  the  worst  and  most  abject  of  the  trilie.    Tlierefore  not  a  single 

community  is  found  in  New  Spain  wliich  is  not  disturbed,  and  docs  not  spend  nearly  as 

■  much  in  litigation  as  they  pay  of  tribute  to  II.  M.,  or  to  tlie  encomendero  every  year. 
.  And  since  they  are  of  little  understanding,  and  not  versed  in  law.  I  hoM  all  what  the 

interpreters  anil  attorneys  gnin  by  it  as  so  much  of  a  roblxM-y  as  if  tlu>y  would  take  It 

■  from  the  houses  at  night.  Such  do  not  even  deny  their  base  actions,  but  confess  openly 
tliat  they  do  it,  without  any  otiier  excuse  than  that  II.  M.  gives  tiiem  permission."  On 
p. . *>:((•,  he  say^:  "certain  particular  Imlians  in  all  the  settlements  do  great  mischief, 
knowing  that  they  have  recourse  to  the  court,  and  among  the  pretenses  to  cover  their 
malice  tliey  use  two  most  commonly,  which  arc:  demand  account  of  tlie  commnnal 
prop(>rty.  pretending  that  the  principals  spend  it.  and  tlie  other,  to  have  the  conduet  of 
their  oflicers  investigated  under  color  that  these  abuse  of  their  position  (power).** 
Zurita  (p.  8:{).  speaking  of  the  intrigues  against  the  chiefs  says:  "  the  ordinriry  tribute 
and  pre^t{llions  failing,  they  fall  into  the  most  abject  misery,  become  dejected,  dare 
not  speak,  and  do  not  know  where  to  apply  for  protction.  For  all  this  the  re1>els  do 
ni>t  cause  any  loss  to  tlie  encomendei-o  a-^  to  his  tribute  ....  In  this  manner  they 
ruin  the  chiefs  in  a  very  short  time,  for  all  their  property  consists  In  the  work  of  their 
vassals,  as  soon  as  that  cerises,  if  it  was  but  ft>r  a  single  day.  they  lack  every  requisite 
for  life."  (This  quotation  is  in  itself,  we  think,  tlie  most  ample  conflniiation  of  what 
we  have  ailvanced  upon  the  subject  of  aboriginal  tenure  of  the  soil,  and  fully  disproves 
what  has  been  assumed  in  regard  to  the  chiefs  holding  and  owning  lands  of  their 
own).    See  also  Memorial  of  Uartolom^  do  Las  Caaas  'Col.  de  Doc.  II,  pp.  22U  and  2:10). 
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real  import  and  value  of  landed  concessions,  was  taken  advantage 
of  to  deprive  them  of  snch  snbseqnontly,  either  through  litiga- 
tion or  through  barter  for  wortiiless  trifles.^** ^  Unacquainted  with 
the  new  order  of  things  suddenly  forced  upon  them,  unable  ther 
fore  to  profit  b}-  it  for  subsistence,  the  natives  of  Mexico  coul 
not  help  being  degraded  instead  of  elevated  and  bettered  in  con-1 
dition  by  such  a  transition  which  displaced  them,  in  the  course  o 
a  few  years,  from  a  state  of  tribal  and  communal  society  into  one 
of  civilization.****^ 

Consequently  a  state  of  disorganization  began  to  prevail,  which 
threatened  to  ruin  the  country.  At  the  same  time,  however,  while 
the  Indians,  forlorn  in  the  maze  of  difficulties  in  which  their 
conquerors  themselves  also  floundered  about,  were  in  a  perfectly 
helpless  condition,  a  sudden  protection  and  relief  arose  to  them. 
On  the  13th  of  May,  1524,  "one  day  previous  to  the  vigils  of 
Pentecost,"  there  landed  at  San  Juan  de  Ulua,  a  cluster  of  twelve 
Franciscan  friars,  sent  to  Mexico  in  response  to  the  original  call  of 
Cortes,  for  the  purpose  of  converting  the  ludians.*'*^     These  monks 


^ 


"»  Zurita  (pp.  63  and  W).    Mcndieta  (Letter,  in  C<»1.  de  Doc.  11). 

"■'The  EuropeaiiH  opened  a  wide  fieM  for  activity.  Thoy  were  superior  to  the  Mex- 
ican abori^inpR.  not  only  in  organization,  but  eBpci:ial1y  in  mechanical  arts  and  inven-  in  , 
tlons  for  tlie  purpose  of  8ubHi><tcnce.  It  was  now  required  of  the  Indians  to  nudtienly^-^^  ■  '^ 
tal£c  hohi  of  all  Ihe^e  improvement^,  which  it  had  talcen  tlie  Europeans  centuries  upon 
centuries  to  f<ecuro  through  long  experimenting.— and  U>  become  familiar  with  them  In  a 
short  time,  as  well  as  t<>  feel  h.ippy  and  contented  at  once  under  a  state  of  society  which 
tore  asunder  all  those  ties  of  kinship  forming,  since  time  immemorial,  the  basis  of  their 
organization.  It  was  asking  too  much  of  tliem  nitogether,  anil  if  besides  what  was 
asked  was  even  enforce^l  violently,— then  the  degrading  consequences  could  not  be 
avoided.  Therefore,  the  most  anient  advocates  of  the  Indian  cause  took  great  c^ire  to 
insist  u|>on  letting  the  natives  al<>ne  in  their  commnnities;  even  prohi1>itlng  the  access 
thereto  to  the  Spanish  colonists.  Bartolom^  de  las  Casas,  in  his  Joint  memorial  with  Fray 
Domingo  de  Santa  Tom&s,  In  favor  of  the  Indians  of  Peru,  written  about  15(X)  ("Col. 
de  Doc.**  Bibliographical  notes,  p.  XLII,)  says:  *'Lo  segnndo,  que  porquo  los  Espan- 
oles  son  siempro  del  bien  de  los  indios  contrarios,  y  en  especial  lo  son  y  han  de  ser 
impedidores  de  aqueste  nego<'io  y  conciorto.  que  han  de  est->rbar  por  cuantas  vias  pudi- 
eren  que  los  indios  no  paguon  k  S.  M.  n\  puedan  pagar  este  servicio;  por  tanto  es  nec- 
esario  que  t>e  prohiba  que  uingun  comeudero  fentre  por  ninguna  causa  n\  razon  en  los 
pueblos  de  los  indios  quo  tiencn  encomendados.  ni  sus  mujeres,  que  son  Ins  mas  cnieles 
y  perniciosas,  ni  negro,  nl  criado,  ni  otra  persona  suya  (p.  233)."  Alonzo  do  Zurita,  In 
his  memorial  written  at  Mexico  between  J.U4  and  1564  ("Col.  de  Doc,"  II.  p.  XL\1I), 
insists  strongly  upon  keeping  the  Indians  apart  firom  the  Whites  (p.  3:{5).  In  reganl  to 
the  actual  degradation,  see  Mcndieta'a  letter,  of  1  Jan*y,  1582  (*'  Col.  do  Doc./'  II,  p. 
532).    Motolinia  ("  Illst.  dc  los  Indios  de  N.  Espaiia,*'  Trat.  I,  cap.  I). 

»"The  Franciscan  friars  obtained  their  first  concession  ft'ora  Pope  Leo  X,  by  a  bull 
dated  2.*&  April,  4.V21  (Mendieta,  lib.  III.  cap.  V,  pp.  ltv;-190).  This  buU  was  executed  In 
favor  of  Fray  Francisco  ile  Quifiones  (de  los  Angeles),  and  Fray  Juan  Clapion.  But 
tliese  fathers  never  reached  Mexico.  Previous  to  it,  threo  Flemish  nUssionaries,  Fray 
Juan  de  Tecto,  Fray  Juan  de  Aora,  and  Fray  Pedro  of  Ghent  had  gone  to  New  Spain 
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fully  realized  what  was  asked  of  them,  but  the}-  went  still  further 
by  becoming,  not  only  the  spiritual  advisers,  but  actually  the  mate- 
rial protectors,  of  the  abori(;ines.  Basing  upon  the  authority 
conferred  by  the  Pontiff  at  Rome,  they  publicly  denounced,  not 
only  the  individual  acts  of  the  Spaniards,  but  even  those  of  the 
royal  oflicers.^'*'*  This  could  not  fail  to  incite  the  Indians  to  resis- 
tance, and  when  the  conqueroi's  resorted  to  violence,  not  only  did 
the  oppressed  find  refuge  and  protection  in  the  newly  erected  con- 
vents, but  one  of  the  most  distinguished  Franciscans,  Fray  Toribio, 
of  Benavent  (Motolinia),  even  notified  the  agents  of  the  royal 
"audiencia,"  —  who  had  come  to  Huexotzinco  to  seize  the  fugitives 
and  bring  them  to  justice, — to  leave  tlie  settlement  forthwith, 
threatening,  in  case  of  non-compliance,  with  excommunicatiouJ**^ 
The  protection  thus  aflTorded  would  have  been  far  more  eflicacious, 
had  the  good  Friars  understood  at  that  time  the  true  nature  of 
Indian  land  tenure,  and  their  usages  with  respect  to  the  distribution 
of  the  soil.  Tlicy  might  tlien  have  accompanied  their  violent 
protests  with  a  rational  remedy.  Restoration  of  the  ancient  cus- 
toiQ£U.U2Jliting.tUe.Iudiau clusters  to  their  teiTitories  actually  tilled, 
without  disturbing  their  original  organization,  would  have  been  the 
PJ^Pl^PI.^^y-  ^Aloiigaide»olL£ili'U  conoioujiitics,  ample  room  would 
have  remained  for  the  settlements  of  whites,  and  the  unavoidable 
contact  between  both  races  would  have  changed  slowly  and  more 
permanently^  tUe  condition  of  the  natives,  lifting  them  up  gradu- 
ally to  the  practical  appreciation  of  ideas  of  civilization.     But 


ofthcir  own  accord,  and  without  Papnl  sanction.  But,  while  Fray  Pedro  de  Gante.  for 
inotancc,  rendered  valuable  service  to  science  throu^li  one  of  his  letters,  it  i4  ainon^  the 
*'  twelve  apostles  of  Mexico"  that  we  find  those  who  have  equaliy  combined  heroism  in 
protectiiif^  the  Indians,  with  due  regard  to  the  conservation  of  tlieir  memories  and 
historicai  tratiitions.  Tliesc  "  twelve"  were:  Fray  Maitin  de  Valencia,  Yrixx  Francisco 
de  Soto.  Fray  Martin  de  Corufia,  Fr.  Juan  Xuares,  Fniy  Antonio  de  Ciudad  Rodrij^, 
Fr.  Toribio  of  Benavente,  Fr.  Garcia  de  Cisneros,  Fr.  Luis  de  Fuenuall<la,  Fr.  Juan  de 
Ribas,  Fr.  Francisco  Ximenez,  Fr.  Andres  de  Cordoba,  Fray  Juan  dc  Palos  (Mendicta, 
lib.  Ill,  cap.  X.  also  cap.  XI,  etc.).  We  Fhall  have  further  occasion  to  use  their  writings, 
therefore  tliis  humble  tribute  of  gratitude  to  their  memories. 

iM  Compare  the  beautifiil  introduction  to  Motolinia's  *'IIistoria  de  los  Indies  de 
Kueva-Kspana,"  by  Sr.  Jose  F.  Ramirez,  in  8r.  Icazl>alcetxi's  "Col.  de  Documentos *' 
(Vol.  I,  Introd.  p.  XLVII  to  p.  I),  which  (piotes  an  act  of  Gonzalo  <le  Salazar,  28  July, 
Id'!.')  (contained  in  the  llrst  ^'Libro  de  Cabildo"  of  Mexico),  containing  a  c(»mp]aint, 
against  the  Franciscan  fHars  for  **  meddling  with  matters  of  civil  juriHdictiou  and  gov- 
emment."  See  also  the  report  of  Hen-era  about  the  convection  ("Junta")  at  Barce- 
lona, in  Spa'u  in  1529  (Dec.  IV,  lib.  VI,  cap.  XI,  p.  118.  etc). 

»« Introduction  to  Motolinia  ("  Col.  de  Doc,"  Vol.  I,  p.  L).  Torquemada  (Lib.  XV, 
cap.  XXII,  pp.  66,  67^J;. 
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even  in  their  letter  to  tlie  emperor,  dated  l8t  of  September,  1526,'^^ 
the  *^ apostles  of  Mexico"  insisted  upon  a  thorough  establishment 
of  wliat  Mr.  Prescott  so  justly  calls  the  *^  vicious"  system  of  lie- 
partiniientoSy  representing  that  an  immediate  and  thorough  inter- 
mingling of  both  races  alono  could  promote  the  interests  of 
conversion.*'*^ 

Still,  an  improvement  in  the  s^^stem  gradually  took  place.  The 
civil  and  criminal  jurisdiction  over  the  natives,  which  formerl}*'  had 
been  vested  in  each  landholder,*'*®  was  placed  in  the  hands  of 
special  officers  of  the  crown.  It  was  directed  that  the  owner 
should  resitle  on  his  property,  that  the  Inclians  could  not  be  sepa- 
rated from  the  soil  and  finally,  on  the  20th  of  November,  1542, 
the  "new  laws  and  ordonnances  for  the  government  of  the  Indies" 
were  promulgated,  wiiich  contained  such  restrictions  upon  the 
"Ropartimientos,"  that  their  further  extension  and  increase  was 
rendered  impossible,  and  the  number  of  those  existing,  greatly  ' 
limited.  The  Indians  themselves  were  declared  direct  vassals  to  ■ 
the  crown  of  Spain. ***^ 

Although  in  many  parts  of  Spanish  America  these  laws  were 
but  "obeyed  though   not   executed," *^®  they  still  called  forth  a 
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"«•'  Col.  de  TXKMimentos  *'  (Vol.  II,  pp.  153, 156  and  157).  Joint  letter  of  Franciscan 
and  Dominican  mnnkn  (p.  .Mi),  etc.). 

»"••  Col.  do  I>oc.,"  II,  pp.  1.T.V157, 5t9,  etc.;  alj»o  letter  of  Fray  Domingo  de  Bctnnzos 
(pp.  llN)-in7).  >iotwi'th(*uinding  the  aKi'eenient  between  FranciMcun  and  Dominican 
monks  on  tli:it  point,  Lu8  (-urtas  continued  to  protent  in  the  most  vehement  manner, 
agaln>t  the  "  llepartimicnto.''  See  his  memorial,  Jointly  with  I<>ay  Domingo  de  Santo 
TuuniH  (Col.  II,  pp.  2:{l--230),  and  to  the  council  of  the  Indien,  of  1.V^2  or  l.V»  (Col.  II, 
pp.  5!>5-Mi)8),  in  which  he  oayi*:  "Thirdly,  that  the  encomiendas  or  repartimieutos  of 
Indians  are  iniquitous.  i)er  ho  wrong,  therefore  tyrannical,  and  such  admmi^tration  is 
tyrannical  also.  Fonrth,  that  such  as  give  them  commit  a  mortal  sin,  like  those  who 
maintain  them,  and  if  they  do  not  give  them  up,  they  cannot  be  saved.*' 

i^'^  It  was  customaiy  for  each  **  encomendero  *'  to  exercise  civil  and  criminal  Juris- 
diction within  his  **  Kepartimiento." 

^<<"*  Nuevas  Leyesy  Onienanzas  para  la  Gol)emacion  de  las  Indias  "  (Col  de  Doc., 
II,  pp.  204-227),  dated  Valladolid  (.Spain),  4  June,  164.^.  promulirated  at  Mexico,  34 
March.  1544.  Herrera  (Dec.  VII,  lib.  VI,  cap.  V,  pp.  llO-li:)).  These  new  laws  were 
the  cause  of  blooily  disturbances  In  Spanish  America.  Gomara  (Vedia  I,  pp.  249  and 
250). 

i,vi  a  $«  ol)odec-c.  pero  no  se  cumple."  There  are  many  evidences  of  this  saying  hav- 
ing l>ei'n  put  in  actual  practice.  Joaquin  Acosta  ('*Compendio  historico  dol  Descu- 
brimiento  y  de  la  Colonlzacion  de  Nueva  Granada,"  1848,  cap.  XVII,  p.  310).  At  the 
arrival  of  the  Licentiate  Armendariz  in  Cauca,  sent  to  enforrc  the  new  laws,  Bclalcazur 
at  once  had  ihem  promulgated,  but  took  the  responsibility  of  foithwitli  also  suspending 
their  execution.  Ho  wrote  to  the  King  Arom  Cali,  in  1544.  in  regard  to  his  action.  Acosta 
sayi« :  "  Kntonces  comenzo  en  el  nucvo  mundo  Espafiol  &  cami»ear  la  formula  irrisoria 
do  se  obcdt'ce,  iiero  no  se  cumple;  con  que  se  eludian  las  ordenes  que  no  les  convenia 
ejecutar  A  los  fiiucionarios  de  aquellas  apartndos  comarcas."  Uerrera  (Doo.  VII,  lib. 
VII,  cap.  XXIII,  pp.  157  and  158). 
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marked   improvement,  at  least  in  the  personal  condition  of  the 
Indians.     They  were,  hereafter,  at  least  to  some  extent,  protected 

I  from  tlic  bodily  slavery  in  which  the  former  acts  had  plnnged  them. 
In  regard  to  the  tenure  of  lands,  however,  the  laws  wrought  no 

i  change.  Further  direct  spoliations  became  more  difficult,  but  the 
new  principle  of  private  ownership  liad  been  firmly  implanted,  not 
merely  around  but  among  the  natives  themselves,  and  the  oblit- 
eration of  the  ancient  usages,  by  the  extension  of  this  principle, 
could  not  be  stayed. 

Of  the  aboriginal  mode  of  tenure  of  lands  and  of  their  distribu- 

'  tion,  but  one  vestige  remained  —  the  last  monument  so  to  say,  and 
the  one  which  embodies,  happily,  all  its  principal  features.     These 

1  are  the  lands  oTkhiship^  held  iii  common  by  the  consanguine  group 

j  or  calpulli,   and  called    as   we   have   seen,  "calpulalli,"   by  the 

I  Mexicans. 

Although  their  order  had  been  very  much  disturbed  since  in 
many  cases  the  ottleial  tracts,  **tecpan-tlaHi"  and  ^'tlatoca-  tlalli," 
as  well  as  those  apportioned  to  the  chiefs  as  members  of  the  kin, 
"tlalmilli,'*  were  appropriated  by  the  conquerors, —  the  bulk  of  the 
"calpulalli"  could  not,  for  a  long  time,  be  disintegrated  for  private 
uses,  notwithstanding  the  still  more  nefarious  influence  exercised 
by  the  donation  of  lands  to  individuals,  with  the  faculty  of  barter 

lor  sale,  in  the  very  heart  of  the  organization  itself.  Even  up  to 
the  present  time,  these  communal  tracts  are  still  found  in  Mexico, 

;  occupied  and  tilled  by  the  aborigines  after  their  original  customs.^^^ 

i3>Mr.  Jnmcs  PaRcoc,  an  Euf^liiih  gontlcm.in,  rcnUlent  of  Tohicn.  h.i8  In  a  letter  rc> 
poite*!  upon  by  the  French  "Journal  dns  MiosiouB  Kvan^fi'li^nefl"  (1H74),  piven  a  «le- 
tailod  dti!«(Mn|>tion  of  the  condition  of  the  Indians  in  hin  vicinity.  IIi8  ^tateInentf(  about 
their  coniniunal  ny^tein  of  tenure,  tlie  eligibility  of  tlieir  chiefd,  etc.,  etc.  (''gober- 
nadores")  arc  very  positive  and  plain. 

Mr.  StcphouH,  in  "Travel^  in  Yucatan*'  (Vol.  II.  cap.  T,  pp.  U  and  1.'5),  described  the 
mode  of  life  of  the  settlenieni  C'rancho")  of  Schawill  near  Nohcacab,  wldch  settle- 
ment contained  about  **one  hundred  labradorcs,  or  working:  men.  their  lands  an;  held 
and  worked  in  common,  and  tlio  products  are  shared  by  all.  Their  food  is  prepared 
at  one  hut,  and  every  family  sends  fov  its  jiortion,  etc.,  etc.** 

Brantz-Mayer:  ("Mexico  as  it  wa*«  and  ai»  it  in,"  3d  Edition,  18:7).  While  at  the 
hacienda  of  Teniisco  near  Cuernavaca :  **  he  polnteil  out  to  us  the  site  of  an  Indian 
village,  at  the  distJince  of  thn>e  lea^ies.  the  inhabitants  of  which  are  almost  in  tlieir 
native  state.  He  tohl  us,  that  they  <lo  not  permit  the  visits  of  white  people;  and  that, 
numbering  more  than  three  thousand,  they  come  out  in  deh'gations  to  work  at  t-^e 
haciendas,  being  governed  at  home  by  their  own  magistrates,  ndminiiftering  their  own 
Ifinds,  and  employing  a  Catholic  prie^t  to  shrive  them  of  their  sins;  once  a  year.  The 
money  they  receive  in  payment  of  wages,  at  the  haciendas,  is  taSen  home  ami  buried; 
and  as  they  produce  the  cotton  and  i^kin  for  their  dresscB.  and  the  cx>rn  and  beans  for 
their  food,  they  purchase  nothing  at  the  fetores  "  (p.  175).    Hon.  £.  U.  Squier,  in  his  ex- 
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At  a  late  hour,  comparatively,  the  government  of  Spain  recog-  \ 
nized  tlie  importance  of  maintaining  this  last  vestige  of  Indian  > 
land   tenure.     It   was   brought  to  it,  not  only  by  the  incessant  ;  .  / 
clamor  of  ecclesiastics  of  various  orders,*^'-^  by  the  necessity  of  ]  r, 
restraining  tlie  power  of  tlie  new  settlers  over  the  aborigines, 
which  power  threatened  (as  in  Peru)  to  endanger  Spanish  domina- 
tion itself,^^^  —  but  especially  from  the  conviction,  that  it  was  best  / 
suited  to  the  wants  of  the  Mexican  natives,  being  the,  mo<le  of  | 

celleiU  work  on  Nicaragua,  makcn  tlic  following  very  important  observations  on  the 
tenuro  «>r  inmls  tliere:  (Vol.  I,  cap.  "HIO  and  2\)l).  **Thc  municipality  of  Subtial)a.  in 
couMuou  witli  tlie  I>arri()8  of  some  of  the  towns,  holds  lands,  aA  I  have  Haid,  mi  viitue 
of  royal  grants,  in  ite*  corporate  capacity.  These  lands  are  inalienable,  and  are  leased 
to  the  inhabitants  at  l(»w  and  alniont  nominal  rates,  tlvery  citizen  is  entilled  to  a  8uffi- 
cieut  (pianiity  to  enable  him  to  suppoi-t  himsell'  and  liiu  f.imily ;  for  which  he  pays  iVom 
four  rials  (half  a  dollar),  t^)  two  dollars  a  year.  Tliirt  practice  seems  to  have  been  of 
aborigine]  institution ;  for  under  the  ancient  Indian  organization,  the  right  to  live  was 
recognized  as  a  rundamental  principle  in  the  civil  and  social  system.  No  man  was 
supposed  to  be  entilled  to  m<>re  land  than  was  necef(bary  to  Ids  support;  nor  was  he 
permitted  to  hold  more  than  that,  to  the  exclusion  or  injury  of  others.  In  fact,  many 
of  the  in«>titutions  of  rho  Indians  in  this  country  were  recognized,  and  have  been  per- 
1)etuated  l)y  the,  Spaniards. *'  The  bearings  of  thcbe  remarks,  upon  our  suliject,  are 
easily  noticed.  aii<l  need  no  further  conuneiits.  That  pai't  of  the  indigenous  popula- 
tion of  whicti  the  learned  traveller  treatr*.  are  from  the  same  slock  as  the  Me.xicaus. 

Ttic  document  which  has  already  ot^Mipied  our  attention,  namely :  the  grant  ofCortva 
to  the  t'hiefs  of  x\\apusco  and  Tepeyahuaico  (Sec  note  \'V\)  also  I'urni.r'hes  evidence  of 
the  existence  oi'  these  communal  tracts  in  Mexico,  and  their  recogiiizanc-e  by  the 
2Simni.->h  govcriiincnt.  This  grant  was  the  «>liject  or  <'aiise  of  a  long  suit,  which  wo 
shall  reCer  to  hei'can^.'r,— the  iuhabitant<»  of  the  two  piieidos  suing  their  chiefs  for  res- 
titution of  the  communal  pi-oi>erty.  This  shows  tliul  the  "calpulli"  in/art^  if  not  in 
name  i)erli:(ps,  still  existed  at  least  in  the  past  century.  The  litigation  alluded  to 
occuitimI  between  the  years  17.V)  and  17('4. 

*'These  protcht.iliuns  were  niiiinly  is^ue*!  at  the  example  of  the  indefatigable  Las 
Casas.  It  would  be  f^uperfluous  to  refer  to  them  in  det^iil.  But  it  is  remarkable  with 
what  fi-cedom  ol  language  this  violent  Uiough  noble  character  was  jtermitled  to  .-peak. 
We  have  already  quoted  (note  147),  his  memorial  to  the  council  of  the  Indies  (written 
in  I5!^2  or  I'nUi).  In  that  document  he  goes  so  far  as  to  say:  *'  Fii>t,  that  all  the  wars 
called  conquests  ("ctnjquisUis"  applying  it  to  the  New  World  ex.-lusively),  were  an<l  are 
unjust  and  the  very  acts  of  tyrants.  Second,  that  all  the  Kingdoms  and  Lordships  of 
the  Indies  are  held  l>y  us  through  usurpation  only  ....  Fillh  :  that  the  King  our  Lord, 
whom  (iod  may  k(K>p  sale  and  prosperous,  cannot,  with  all  the  power  (i(»d  has  given 
him,  ju^tily  the  wars  and  robl)eries  made  to  these  people,  nor  the  Kepartimientos  and 
cncomiendas,— more  than  he  could  justify  the  wars  and  robl)eries  committeil  against 

the  (:iiii'ti»n  by  tlie  Turks Eighth:  that  the  natives  of  all  the-e  ]>arts  and 

wherever  we  may  have  entered  the  Indie ;«  have  a  perfect  right  to  make  war  upon  us  or 
to  expel  US  and  wiiie  us  off  the  face  of  the  earth,  which  right  they  will  prc.siM've  until 
the  day  of  judgment'*  (Col.  de  Doc.  II.  p.  5!f8).  This  is  strong  talk  from  the  Bishop  of 
Chiapas,  not  only  against  the  Emperor,  but  against  the  Uoly  See,  which  had  dintaied 
the  Indies  ti»  Spain. 

^''■'*Il  is  well  known  that  the  liberation  of  the  Indians  n-om  personal  servitude  was  a 
measure,  not  only  of  humanity  and  justice,  but  also  of  policy,  on  the  part  of  the  Span- 
Isli  government,  to  weaken  the  growing  power  of  the  conquerors  and  early  colonists. 
The  troubles  in  Peru  give  a  good  example  of  the  state  of  affairs. 
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tenure  of  lands  corresponding  to  undisturbed  aboriginal  society. 
Thus  the  calpuUi  were,  to  a  limited  extent,  protected,  nay  fos- 
\  tered,  and  recognized  in  law,  even  as  late  as  the  past  centur}*.*^ 
Like  all  remains  of  "ancient  society,"  thet/  also  are  bound  to  dis- 
appear, or  be  transformed  in  a  manner  suitable  to  the  exigencies 
of  a  higher  culture.  But  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  quote,  at  the 
close  of  this  investigation,  a  tril)ute  paid  to  their  vahie  for  the 
wants  of  Indian  society  by  Alonzo  de  Zurita,  a  Spanish  official  of 
perspicacity,  deep  knowledge,  and  honest  judgment,  in  his  memo- 
rial to  the  King  of  Spain,  written  about  the  year  loGO.^"*'* 

^•■^Tlje  lUignUon  over  the  grant  to  the  rnrlqiicfl  of  Axnpn^co  and  Tcppyft'nt'ilt^o,  to 
which  we  referred  in  note  151,—  l*^  roinmcuted  upon  a**  follown  hy  Seiiore  J.  F.  KHmlres 
in  liiti  letter  i>rovinK  the  iiuthenticity  of  tiie  doeinnent.  dated  :U)  Sept.,  IHtJ.*),  and  printed 
in  the  Introdiicth)n  to  the  *' Heal  Kjccntorhi.  etc.,  etr.'*  •*  I>.  Juan  de  Ion  Santos,  D. 
Antonio  Fli'toLian,  I).  Juan  and  1).  Lorenzo  Morales,  witli  the  title  of  raeiqneH  and  prin- 
cipals ol  Te|>eyal)ual<:o.  and  with  the  right  of  tiuroessors  and  lawftil  de'^cendant**  of  I>. 
Juan  and  I).  Fernando  Morales  " companions  (they  Maid),  of  the  illUHtriou!*  Ilernan 
Corten  in  the  conquest  anil  pacitii'ation  of  these  kingdoms"  had  been  in  pOHHession  of 
the  muni<'i|ia]  government  of  that  pueblo  and  of  Axapusco,  and  eonHe({uently  of  tho 
adminiHtration  uf  their  conununal  property.  The  dexterous  policy  of  the  Spanish  g<>r- 
ernment  noon  conceived  the  danger  of  that  Kystein.  irhh-h  irns  rcry  yi'iternl  in  itttorijtin^ 
and  therefore  .-^ought  to  undermine  it  in  its  own  particular  way.  U  sought,  thei-cfore, 
to  develop  tiie  municipal  (communal)  principle  of  in'^titutionn,  and  netting  tlie  demo- 
cratic  element  to  action,  ttius  placed  the  cacii|UO*i  in  opposition  with  th(;ir  former  sub- 
ordinates,  destroying  their  influence  and  luiwcr.  In  tlic  present  case,  the  viceroy 
nutlionzed  the  piielilos  mentioned  to  elect  their  municipal  authorities,  and  thereby 
Santos  and  the  Morale**  wen*  removed  from  the  administration  of  the  propertied." 
ThcAe  remarks  an*  very  imporlanl.  lint  the  parties  appealed  from  this  division  and 
n  long  suit  ennued.  The  chiefs  based  their  claims  upon  the  gi'ant  of  C«»rtes  vjrclu- 
fivtlij  (pp.  XIII  and  XIV;.  and  tlie  pueblo^  attacke^l  ttie  authenticity  of  that  document; 
at  tho  same  lime  invoking  the  rigi.ts  of  possession  (**plenarti>  de  po«iesi(»n.'')  The  re- 
Milt  of  the  litigation  is  de.M-ribed  a.s  follows  :  ''  flerlaring  the  possession  in  favor  of  the 
pueblos,  coiideniMiiig  Santos  to  rextiliition  of  the  fruits  (proceed>),  but  leaving  a^ide 
I  the  rights  of  the  parti(*s  upon  the  point  of  ownership"  (juicio  de  lu-opieilad).  The 
whole  ca'^e  nhows  that  the  Spanish  govenimenl  recognized  : 

Fir^t :  The  comtuunal  organization  of  the  tribes,  and  the  elective  constituency  of  Us 
chieftain  («. 

Second  :  That  the  hereditary  ofllec  of  chiefs,  and  the  hereditary  ownership  of  landfl, 
were  Spanish  innovations  ("ijue  li  >>u  priiici]>io  fnt*  inuy  ordinal  io";.    Now  this  origin 

(("  principio'*)  is  certainly  not  intended  to  go  farther  l)ack  than  the  conquest. 
Third:  That  the  only  right,  and  title,  as  claimed  by  the  chicls.  was  di;rived  lV«)m  the 
grant  of  Corte>.  and  that  they  did  not  claim  any  prior  right,  connected  with  descen- 

■  dancy  or  with  privilege  «»r  caste. 

\  Fourth:  (.'ontfequently,  that  the  Spanish  government  itself  recogni/.ed  the  antt^rior 
I  democr.'ilic  eon^titueiicy  of  the  Indian  community,  and  its  cu-^toms,  regarding  them  as 
,  prevailing  even  over  the  a::t>  and  dis[io.sitioii  of  <Jort<*'(, —  although  to  him  tho  Siianianls 

■  owed  tlie  conque'*t  of  the  eouiitry. 

»''^  Kappoit  sur  Ics  dilVerentes  rias-es  de  chefs  de  la  NouveUe  Kspagne,'' ]ip.  n.l  and 
CU.  The  original  of  this  highly  important  report  to  the  King  <»f  Spain,  has  been  printe<l 
OIHM'.  but  very  dt'Irctively,  in  tin-  "ColUMMon  de  Dociimentos  Incditos  relativo.«>  al  Dch- 
ciibrimienti),  etc.,  etc."  It  is  much  to  be  regretird  that  my  learned  friend.  Sr.  Icazbal- 
ceta,  ha«9  not  incorporated  that  copy  of  it  pertaiuing  to  Sr.  lUinirez,  in  his  valuable 
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*^The  good  order  reigning  in  the  calpuUis  is  a  strong  reason  toV"^ 


protect  tliem  in  law,  and  to  prevent  tliein  from  becoming  inter- 
mingled, as  they  are  already  nearly  everywhere ;  for  once  broken 
up,  the  harmony'  which  they  originally'  exhibited  can  never  be 
rer*stabli^hed  again.  The  ignorance  about  these  institutions,  and 
the  little  regard  paid  to  them,  are  the  cause  that  many  Indians 
were  given  lands  out  of  their  calpullis,  which  tlie}'  (originally)  | 
had  received  only  to  cultivate,  and  (this)  on  their  simple  assertion 
that  the}'  and  their  ancestors  had  held  and  tilled  them.  In  doing 
this,  they  but  follow  the  advice  of  the  Spaniards  (mestizoes)  and 
mulattoes,  who  involve  them  in  litigations,  and  who  live  from 

these  scjuabblcs Jn  vain  the  chiefs  deny  such  assertions,  I 

claiming  that  the  lands  belong  to  the  calpulli ;  they  are  not  heeded, 
the  rightful  owners  are  despoiled,  and  those  to  whom  they  are  ad- 
judged do  not  profit  by  it,  since  they  sell  them,  or  alienate  them 
(otherwise)  to  the  detriment  of  the  calpulli." 


7  i  t  '■' 


/.. 


^ 


Out  of  the  scanty  renmins  thus  left  of  certain  features  of  abo- 
rigiual  life  in  ancient  Mexico,  as  well  as  out  of  the  convicting 
fclatements  about  that  country's  early  history,  we  have  now  at- 
temiited  to  reconstruct  the  conceptions  of  the  Mexican  aborigines 
about  tenure  of  lands,  as  well  as  their  manner  of  distribution 
thereof.     Our  inquiries  seem  to  justify  the  following  conclusions  : 

1.  The  notion  of  abstract  ownership  of  the  soil,  either  by  a 
nation  or  state,  or  b}'  the  head  of  its  government,  or  by  individ- 
uals, was  unknown  to  the  ancient  Mexicans. 

2.  Definite  possessory  right  was  vested  in  the  kinships  com- 


'Lt, 


/. 


^.J    . 


/  • 


"Ci>lori-iiin  ilu  Dncuinentox  {laru  la  IIi>toria  de  Mvxico.'*— AIoiiko  <le  Ziiritu  lived  in 
Aiiu'iii-a  rroiii  l.'iio  till  \:t'A\\  or  about  ninutoi'ii  years.  Of  llio-e  lie  ^|iellt  two  at  SI. 
Doiiiiiipi.  three  year.'*  in  N.  (iraiiaila,  ^a.  Marta,  C'artuKonu.  uihI  Uic  Cal>o  de  la  Vela, 
thn*f  yrai-h  in  <iiialfiiialii.  aihl  about  ek-vcn  in  Mexico.  JIih  '•  liei»orl  "  ci»n.-*ir.t.-*  t>f  a 
((rrie->  of  nll^^ve^d  ti»  tiiierie'^  put  by  the  Kin^,  ami  neiil  from  Valladoliil,  I>ei'.,  1553.  If 
we  t'ouiil  ohtani  all  (lie  an>wer.-^  >:lven  to  Ihe-^e  (|ue.-ti*MiH  from  all  pait-  of  Spaniith 
America,  au«l  all  ar*  elaborate  and  truthful  a-*  thi>2«e  of  Zurita.  l*alacio  and  Omlopirdo, 
our  knowleilK^'  of  abi)riginai  liielory  uud  ethnolotfy  uf  Simuiijb  America  would  bo 
much  advanced. 
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posing  the  tribe ;  but  the  idea  of  sale,  l)arter,  or  conveyance  or 
^  -  alienation  of  such  by  the  kin  had  not  been  conceived. 

;     3.    Individuals,  whatever  might  be  their  position  or  office,  with- 

/out  any  exception,  held  but  the  right  to  use  certain  detined  lots 

for  their  sustenance,  which  right,  although  hereditary  in  the  male 

line,  was  nevertheless  limited  to  the  conditions  of  residence  within 

the  area  held  by  the  kin,  and  of  cultivation  either  by  or  in  the 

luame  of  him  to  whom  the  said  lots  were  assigned. 

4.  No  possessory  rights  to  land  were  attached  to  any  office  or 
j  chieftaincy.  As  members  of  a  kin,  each  chief  had  the  use  of  a 
I  certain  lot,  which  he  could  rent  or  farm  to  others,  for  his  benefit. 

5.  For  the  requirements  of  tribal  business,  and  of  the  govern- 
mental features  of  the  kinships  (public  hospitality  included),  cer- 
tain tracts  were  set  apart  as  official  lands,  out  of  which  the  official 

•  households  were  supplied  and  sustained  ;  but  these  lands  and  their 
products  were  totally  independent  from  the  persons  or  families  of 
'Ithe  chiefs  themselves. 

'  6.  Conquest  of  any  tribe  by  the  IMexicans  was  not  followed  by 
an  annexation  of  that  tribe's  territory,  nor  bj-  an  apportionment 
of  its  soil  among  the  conquerors.  Tribute  was  exacted,  and,  for 
.'ithe  purpose  of  raising  that  trilnite  (in  part),  special  tracts  were 
.set  off;  the  crops  of  which  were  gathered  for  the  storehouses  of 
Mexico. 

7.  Conscfpiently,  as  our  previous  investigation  (of  the  warlike 
institutions  and  customs  of  the  ancient  Mexicans)  have  disproved 
the  generally  received  notion  of  a  militar}'  despotism  prevailing 
among  them, —  so  the  results  of  this  review  of  Tenure  and  distribu- 
tion of  lands  tend  to  establish  :  "that  the  principle  and  institution 
1  of  feudality  did  not  exist  in  aboriginal  Mexico." 
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REPORT  OF  THE  TREASURER. 


To  the    Trustees  of  the   l\ah(nhj  Mitst'inn  of  Anwrivan   Archa'olofjy  and 
EthnoliHjy  in  connection  iritJi  IL.trrard  Univeraittj : 

The  Treasuivr  roKi)ertrully  prt^^eiits  his  Eleventh  Aiuiunl  Uojiort  iu  the  following 
ab^truct  of  u<'couiits,  aixl  thv  ca>h  account  hcrvtu  nnnvxetl:  — 

The  CoHeclum  Fund  U  chargol  tcith 

9  Mjii'Pn<;h««-ctts  T)  i)or  cent,  (.'ojiht  l»cfciicp  Specfc  NotCH,  duo 

Jiilv  1.  1^'<J.  each  for  #'i.(N)0.  nuuiberiMl  44i  to  At,  rc^ihteiod, 

thi'Kifl  «>l  (wcorKe  IVabodv.  Km| $45,000  00 

Balance  «»f  ^V^n•cc^tc^  tt  Nahliua  1{.  K.  Co.  Note  of  July  H,  1»75, 

atr.iifiTfut $;,««  28 

Note  of  ^Von^c^^c^  &  Narhun  U.  li.  Co.  of  July  .*»,  187li.  at  Ti  per  ct.  l,»:i)I  «) 
Note  of  Wone.-lei-  iinti  Li;rhl  <  »>..  Note,  .Ian.  I,  IriT's  al  C,  per  ct.  1,:MiO  (.0 
Note  of  Worcester  (ia.s  Li^ht  Co..  Note.  Jan.  l.'i,  lM7(i,  atU  i»er  ct.         (MM)  W) 

lialaneu  in  the  hands  of  the  Treasurer l.TMi  :tH 

1S;JI6  55 

Inconu'  from  Masi*.  ."V  pert't^nt.  Specie  Notew  in  I'urrency  .  .  .  '2,XVI  t«9 
Income  from  Mass..')  per  cent.  Specie  Nolea  of  rroleu^tir  Kund 

in  currency '2,Xi7  SH 

4,675  77 

8alc  of  Hepf'i'tH ^  12 

Income  from  Treasurer's  luve^tmcuttt fiil  {lO 


$(»,r,02  »4 


And  CoUeciion  Fund  U  credit  al  Kith 

!» Ma^^s.  5  per  cent.  Specie  Note**,  af»  almve.  each  for  ((5.000      .     .  $(5,000  00 
llal:ince  of  Worcevter  A  Nasliuu  K.  K.  Co.  Note.  Julv  5.  I87.\  at 

<>  per  rent • '  .     .     .     .  ^1AK\  28 

Note  of  Wiircchter  (Jan  Lijrhl  Co..  Jan.  4.  IH7»>.  at  5  per  cent.    .     .  1..100  (W 

Note  of  Worce-ter  <ia>  Lialit  C«»..  Jan.  15,  l.>7»>.  at  ."i  i>er  cent.      .  c(H)  00 

Cai>h  in  the  handb  of  the  Treasurer l,(»iG  14 


raynient  for  Explorations  ami  Collections 2,(KiI  70 

Paynient  to  l>r.  Kihvard  Palmer,  un  account  of  appropriation 

'for  Kxphirations  in  Mexici 500  00 

rayuK-nt  to  F.  W.  Putnam,  Curator,  on  account  of  Explorations 

'  in  TenneMHee 2<X)  00 

ravmcnt  to  F.  \\.  Putnam,  Curator,  on  account  of  Plates  for 

"  Jtep«>rt 2(10  00 

Payment  to  F.  W.  Puln.'im.  (.'nrator.  one  vear's  salary   ....  1,j<<m>  00 

PavmenI  to  H;irv:ird  (.'olle;;e,  tor  Ki'ut  ol' Uoom;^       T     .     .     .     .  754100 

]*aViiient  f<ir  l{ent  of  l)epo.>it  Safe :{u  (H) 

J'aynH'nt  for  Itook.-^ 52  .5n 

J'avuient  for  printing  Ueiiort  and  other  printinti^ K'>t  !i0 

Payment  for  Incidental  ExpeudCH ],IH1  ^i■2 


(4oO) 


11,031  42 


2,UGI  70 


4,fifln  23 
$(»:(.(u^2  :u 
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The  Professor  Fund  conHstt  of 

0  MaB^nchiiPcttn  5  per  rent.  Specie  Notes,  as  above,  each  for 
$5,000.  iinuibci*e(l  55  t(»  03,  rt'pistereil,  the  jrift  of  (Jnorsro 
I'eabody.  Ksq. ;  tlie  income  approprinte<l  to  Collection  Fund,      • 
until  Profesttorship  is  ilUeil $45,000  00 


The  Building  Fund  is  charged  with 

12  Mft.«»8ncbu.«»ett«  5  per  cent.  Specie  Notes,  as  above,  each  for 

$5,000,  nuniborcii  04  to  75.  rcgintered,  the  gift  of  George 

Puabody.  Ksq $GO,000  00 

7  DondH  of  *Worce»tcr  A  Nashua  U.  K.  Co.,  at  7  per  cent.,  due 

April  1,  18i)3 $11,000  00 

42  SharcH  of  State  N.  Rank,  Ronton,  cost 6,040  00 

5  Bonds  of  Hoston,  Uarre  &  l«ardner  11.  K.  Corporation,  each 

$5,000.  7  per  cent.,  co^t 4.075  00 

Balance  in  tlie  bauds  of  the  Treasurer :i22  GO 

Income  fVom  Mass.  5  per  cent.  Specie  Notes,  in  currency    .     . 
Income  fi-om  Investments  by  the  Ti*easurer 


21,037  GO 

3.117  IJ) 

1,504  29 

4.711  48 

$a'i,749  06 


And  BuU'ling  Fund  is  credited  with 

12  Mass.  5  per  c^nt.  Specie  Notes,  as  above,  each  for  $5,000     .     .  $00,000  00 

(^anh  in  the  hands  of  the  TreHHurer 1,054  48 

Paymentri  for  the  ei-ertion  of  the  Building 23,880  92 

Payment  for  Incidentals *207  08 

24,094  60 


$K5.74»  08 


Mr.  Peabody's  Gift  of  $150,000  in  Mass.  5  per  cent.  Specie  Notes  remains  unchanged, 
except  in  the  llegistration  of  the  Notes.  The  use  of  this  Fund  appears  in  the  Eleven 
Annual  Kepoi-ts,  as  follows :  — 

The  Expenditures  are 

For  Exploration s  and  Collections $30,527  35 

For  SalHiv  and  Incidentals 20,400  79 

For  Krcrtion  of  the  Budding 52,780  92 

For  Incidentals  of  Uie  Buildmg 207  68 

And  there  is  now  Invested. 

For  Collection  Fund,  at  par 60,031  43 

For  Professor's  Fund,  at  par 45,000  00 

Fur  Building  Fund,  at  par G1,(U>4  48 

102.685  90 

$JW0^7j64 

$150,000,  and  an  annual  Income  of  7  per  cent,  in  11  years  will 

amount  to $205,500  00 


STEPHEN  SALISBURY,  Treasurer. 
Cambkidgk,  Februaiy  18, 1878. 
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Dr. 

HtkI'IIEN  SALismuY,  Treasurer  of  the  Pmbody  Miueum  of  American  Archceology  and 

1S77.  J-'or  Ctdltn'twn  Fund. 

J;in.     17.    To  IljtInntMMif  Aoroiint $1,7W>  88 

.Inly      ;J.    To  rc<  M  ol  F.  \V.  riiliiaiii.  croiUt  for  liaymcnt.  May  10  100  00 

Julv      5.    To  iv«'M  »;  ni-inlh"' liili'rf>t  oil  IJ;ilain-c  nl' Won-e-U'r 

il  N:i-liiia  It.  K   Note  ol'  Julv  h,  X^lTi.  i\  |K'|-  ronl.  .  238  OG 

July      T).    Tt)  rrrM  C  mouth.-*  Inteie-t  on  AVorct'ftcr  *  NaKliua 

K.  It.  Co.  Niite  or  July  A.  Iti7(i,  h  per  f.ent.     ...  42  29 

281  25 

July      fi.    To  n'«'M  «  niontti^*  Inti-rc-t  on  \Y»>rc<»MtT  Ciaf*  Li;;ht 

(.'o.  Null'.  li»  I't.  ♦;  |MT  c'fut.  (.'»  per  (M'ul.  alUTj  .     .  39  00 

July       r».    To  r«'M ';  nioiilh>'  lnH'n'>I  on  \Von'i.*.»iri"  (.ia^  Li^tit 

Co.  Noji'  to  l.-l.  <;  )>er  «-eMt.  (."i  per  «-enl.  allrr)       .  18  00 

57  00 

July       7.    To  htM  i;  nionth-*  Inti-re-'t  on  Ma-n.  -^prrio  .'»  por 

<-i>nt.  Not«>»>  lo  l^t.  )$i.i'.Vi.  ImiIiI,  :it  ."i.l  )ivr  ci'iit.       .        l,lhl  Oti 
July       7.    To  n't-M  m\  niniiili-*  Intt'iv-l  on  .M:i«»>^.  Spi-ric  ">  |icr 

ctMit.  Prof.  Kuml  Niilo,  to  l.-t.  ;j^l,l2.').  (ioM.  ul  '>\ 

per  (cnt l.l>4t  <M> 

2..KW  12 

Auj?.    1«.    To  m-M  r.ir  Wovo-ter  A  Na^hua  II.  K.  C»)  Nol«',  Julv 

.•i.  I^7'^  *l,i.'."i  sit.  Iutcri'»<t  .*)  per  mit..  #iu  'Xt    .     .  1.702  2* 

Oft.       Ti.    To  HM-M  ni  V.  \V.  runiani,rr  liii  li.r  pavuHMit.  Julv  :J1  400  (H) 

on.       5.    To  lerM  of  F.  W.  l*utnani.  Curator,  lor  KeporlH  M»ld  «  12 

408  12 

Nov.     2<}.    To  roi'M  of  Dr.  Kdwaril  Palmer,  rreilit  for  pavnicnt, 

AuKU>t2l *.  .  300  00 

Nov.     28.    To  yk'k'W  on  part  »»f  \Von:c.-ter  &  Na-luui  U.  It.  Co. 

NoU;  of  Julv  5,  1h7') .  500  00 

1«78. 
Jftu.       3.    Tt»  rer.'d  \\  months*  Inlorost  on  Mas:*.  .•>  per  <-ont.  N«»ti.'s 

to  1st  inst..  jtI.12.'»,  (toM.  at  2  ;)  Ifi  pi'r  n'ut.  .     .     .       1,15:{  83 
Jan.       3.    To  rer'fl  ('•  month-'  Iiitoif.ot  on  .Mass..'!  prrccnt.  Notes 

of  Pri»feH.-<or  Funil,  to  l^t.  ^\.\'1\  (ioid,  al  2  U-l« 

percent l.l.W  82 


Jan.       7.    To  n»cM  «  month-*  Interest  on  Worcester  Gas  Lij;ht 

(.'o.  Note,  to  Nt.  at  r»  Iter  cent 32  30 

JuD.       7.    To  reoeivefl  (»  mouths'   Inti'rehl  on   Woruehttir   CJus 

liight  Co.  Note,  to  1-t.  al  5  per  cunt lo  00 


v. 


\ 


2,307  6S 


47  TiO 


Jan.     17.    To  rccM  Intere.-t  to  r)t!j  inst..  on  I»alan<*c  Worcester 

&  Nushua  U.  K.  Co.  Si\W.  of  July  5,  lb;A      ...  235  80 


Carrird  fornnnl  $10.(R)7  0« 
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FAhnology  in  connection  irith  ITarvard  University,  in  Annttal  Cash  Account,  Jan.  22, 1878. 

1877. 

Jnu.  19.  By  pnid  Dr.  Kdwanl  Palmer,  on  account  of  Explora- 
tions in  I'tah,  $1(K);  Post  Ordern,  50  ccntt*   .     .     .  $100  .'K) 

Jan.  30.  By  paid  Dr.  Kdward  Palmer,  on  account  of  Explora- 
tions in  Utah,  $100:  Post  Orders,  50  cents   ...  10050 

Feb.       3.    By  paid  Kent  of  S»ife  Deponit .iO  00 

Feb.       5.    By  paid  Harvard  College.  Kent  of  KooroH.  to  1st  innt.  750  00 

Feb.     20.    By  paid  \V.  J.  Mclntire,  for  Antique  Specimens,  from 

PrebvoJpff  I>*landf*,  A.  T 75  00 

Apr.       3.    By  iwiid  V.  W.  Putnam.  Curator,  3  monthn  Salary      .       $4.'M)  00 

Apr.       3.     By  paid  F.  W.  Putnam.  Curator,  Enj^ravinffs,  Beport         HM)  (M) 

Apr,       3.    By  paiil  A u>?ustus  Story,  balance  for  Photographs    .  2,150 

Apr.       3.    Bv  priiil   IlaNltnj^s  &  Co.,  for  Photographs  of  Gas 

TaJ»let8 4  no 

Apr.      3.    By  paid  (ieorge.J.  Engclman.  for  Missouri  Pottery   .         200  00 

Apr.      3.    By  pai*!  A.  J.  Colburn,  for  Indian  SIccleton  and  Stone 

Iniplcnients 20  00 

Apr.      3.    By  paid  S:iwinN  Cambridge  Express li>  10 

Apr.       3.     By  paid  F.  W.  Putnam,  Curator,  for  Books       .     .     .  10  75 

Apr.      3.    By  paid  K.  W.  Putnam,  Curator,  for  Incidentals  .     .  1133 

838  68 

Apr.     27.    By  ]»aid  Salem  Press,  for  Binding  Reports    ....  3<;  25 

May  8.  By  paid  Dr.  Edward  Paimer.  on  account  of  Explora- 
tions in  Utah.  $100;  Post  Orders, . 50  ets.      ...  10050 

May  10.  By  pai«l  V.  \V.  Putnam,  Curator,  on  account  of  Ex- 
pense of  Moving 100  00 

June    11.    By  paid  S.  F.  Baird,  for  Casts  of  Faces  of  Indians     .  150  00 

June  2i.  Bv  paid  Dr.  Edward  Palmer,  on  account  of  Explora- 
tions in  Utah.  $100;  Post  Onlers,  .V)  cents  ...  10050 

July       3.    By  paid  F.  W.  Putnam.  Curator,  out;  quarter's  Salary         4.'i0  00 

July       3.    By  paid  F.  W.  Putnam,  Curator,  Expenses  of  Moving         l:{5  ^^2 

Julv       3.    By  paid  F.  W.  Putnam,  Curator,  Incidentals    ...  85  10 

July       3.    By  paid  F.  W.  Putnam,  Curator,  Books 15  00 

July       3.    By  i>aid  F.  W.  Putnam,  Curator,  for  sundry  expenses 

of  Moving        200  00 

885  73 

July     24.    By  paid  Salem  Press,  for  Printing  Report    ....  6W)  15 

July     31.    By  pai<l  F.  \V.  Putnam,  Curator,  Appropriation  for 

purchase  of  Collections .  200  00 

July     31.    By  paid  F.  \V.  Putnam.  Curator,  Appropriation  for 

Explmations  in  the  South 200  00 

Julv     31.    By  i>aid  Dr.  C.  C.  Abbott,  for  Explorations  in  New 

Jersey 50  00 

450  00 

Aug.  10.  By  paid  P.  Scliumacher,  on  account  of  Explorations 
in  California,  $2.')0  Ggld:  premium  5^  per  cent., 
$13  12;  Telegra|)h  Transfer,  $5.33 208  45 

Aug.    11.    By  paid  J.  N.  Curtis,  Janitor,  for  July 50  00 

Aug.    11.    By  paid  Henry  Udlman,  on  account  of  Explorations 

in  Floriila 100  00 

150  00 

Aug.  17.  By  paid  Dr.  C.  C.  Abbott,  on  account  of  Explora- 
tions in  .New  Jersey 50  00 

Aug.  24.  By  i)aid  Dr.  E«lward  Palmer,  on  accoont  of  Explora- 
tions in  Utah 300  00 

Sept.      8.    By)>aid  P.  S<"humacher,  on  account  of  Explorations 

in  California.  $150  (jold,  at  3i  per  cent 155  25 

Oet.        8.    By  p.iid  F.  W.  Putnam,  Curator,  one  quarter's  Salary         4.'iO  00 

0''t.       8.    By  paid  J.  N.  Curti>,  pay  as  Janitor  for  August  and 

September 100  00 

Oct.       8.    By  paid  F.  W.  Putnam,  Curator,  for  Exploratious  in 

Tennessee  (Appropriated  July  31) 30155 

Oct.  8.  By  paid  F.  W.  Putnam.  (Uirator.  for  Collections  pur- 
chased (.Appropriated  July  31)       01  70 

Oct.       8.    By  paid  F.  W.  Putnam.  Curator,  for  Incidentals    .     .  77  22 

»00  47 

Oci.      l.'j.    By  paid  P.  Schumacher,  on  account  of  Explorations 

in  California.  $100,  (^old.  nt  3j  percent.       .     .     .  103  25 

Nov.     iO.    By  paid  Walworth  Man'f 'g  Co.,  for  Fii-e  Irons,  el<:.   .  20  111 

Carried  foncurd  $({.1.'M)  41 
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Brought  forward  flO.Ofvr  08 


$10.0117  OG 
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Nov. 

26. 

Nov. 

26. 

Nov. 

26. 

Nov. 

26. 

Nov. 

26. 

Nov. 

26. 

Dec 

28. 

1878. 

Jan. 

8. 

Jan. 
Jan. 

8. 
8. 

Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 

8. 
8. 
8. 

Jan. 

22. 

Brought  forward 

By  paid  Dr.  Edward  Palmer,  on  account  of  Explora- 
tions in  Utah        80  50 

By  paid  Dr.  Edward  Palmer,  one-half  of  appropria- 

tion  for  Exploration  in  Mexico fiOO  00 

By  paid  F.  W.  Putnam,  Curator,  for  Explorations  in 

Tennessee       200  00 

By  paid  F.  W.  Putnam,  Curator,  for  paid  for  Mis- 
souri Pottery 45  00 

By  paid  Paul  sVhnmacber,  for  balance  for  CoUec- 

tions  in  California 45  00 

By  paid  F.  W.  Putnam,  Curator,  for  Incidentals  .    .         118  41 

By  paid  F.  W.  Putnam,  Curator,  Appropriation  for 
Plates  in  Report 

By  paid  F.  W.  Putnam,  Curator,  Salary  one  quarter, 

to  iHl .- 450  00 

By  paid  F.  W.  Putnam.  Curator,  for  paid  for  Books  26  75 
By  paid  F.  W.  Putnam,  Curator,  for  paid  for  Inci- 

dontald 41  18 

By  paid  J.  N.  Cnrti8,  Janitor,  3  months  pay  to  Ist      .  150  00 

By  paid  Sawin'n  Express in.3  67 

By  paid  E.T.Jeukb,  lor  Tin  Cases 10  00 

By  Cash  in  hands  of  the  Treasurer 


Cr. 

$6,450  41 


988  91 
200  00 


841  60 
1,666  14 


$10,097  06 
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I>r. 


1877 

f 

m 

Jan. 
Feb. 

17. 
5. 

Apr. 

4. 

Apr. 

4. 

Apr. 

4. 

Mny 

8. 

July 

7. 

July 

7. 

Oct. 

2. 

Oct. 
Oct. 

«. 
8. 

Oct. 

17. 

1878 
Jan. 

3. 

Jan.      8. 


For  liuilffinff  Fund. 

To  Rnlancc  In  hnnd<)  of  Troasuror 

To  rocM  on  sale  of  ti.iHM)  Won^usler  A  Nfti^hun  U.  R. 

HondH,  at ;{  pi>r  cent.  n(lvanci>.  and  Interact     .     . 
To  rocM  n  month'*'  lnti'n*»t  on  \Vorce8t<»r  A  Nashua 

K.  K.  7  per  (M>nt.  Roud'*  to  Ist     .     .     .     *     .     .     .         315  00 
To  recM  (i  montliR*  Int(*re>t  on  Itostou,  il.  A  (lanluer 

K.  U.  7  por  cent.  Itunds  to  l^t 17.5  00 

To  ri>c'd  DividcMid  on  Stiitv  Hank  8tu<;k,  3|  per  cent.         105  UO 

To  roi;M  on  fi»1o  of  Boston.  K.  A  Gardner  U.  R.  BondA, 
$5.<MN),  :it  1  percent,  advance  and  Int«*rest       .     . 

To  ri>i''d  (I  nionUiH*  Interet»t  on  Mac's.  5  per  cent. 

Notes,  to  lM.(;old 1,500  00 

To  rec'd  on  i^ale  of  above,  fL.'MM)  Gold,  at  !i\  pur  cent.  7H  75 

To  rec'd  0  niontliH*  Intei*eHt  on  Wt)rce»tor  A  Nanhua 
U.  U.(N».  Bonds        

To  rci-'d  Diviiiend  on  St:ite  Bank  Stock,  2)  per  cent. 

To  lecM  on  -ale  of  $'.)AHn)  Worcester  A  Na.Hhua  R.  R. 
(;o.  7  per  cent.  Bondt*  at  0  per  cent.  an<l  lnU.M-er«t, 
♦  12.25 

To  rocM  on  sale  of  42  tfhares  of  State  N.  Bank  ut  H\ 
perc<.*nt 

To  rec'd  r.  montii>i*  Interest  on  Mass.  5  per  cent.  Spe- 
cie Notes,  to  1st  hi»t..  Gold 1.500  00 

To  rec'd  on  sale  of  above,  $I,.')(N»,  Gold,  at  2U-1U  per 

cent 38  44 


922  00 
2,108  60 


095  00 
6,066  04 

i;i78  7S 

315  00 
lUS  00 

0J^25 
4,546  60 


1,538  44 


625.749  06 
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For  Building  Fund. 

Feb.      5.  Hy  ])ni«!  John  Fiirqnhnr  k  Sons,  for  Koof  of  Rnilfling 

Fol).     27.  l(y  jiaiil  Uobcrt  II.  Slack.  Arohilect.  on  arcoiint     . 

May       7.  By  \m\\*\  (J.  W.  &  F.  Smith,  on  arcount  of  In»n  Work 

May       7.  J{y  jmid  Itobert  II.  Slack,  Architect,  on  account    . 

14.  Ity  paid  John  Mack,  on  account  of  Plastering 

4.  Ity  paiil  John  Mack,  on  account  <if  l*lai*terinK 

5.  ity-  ixihl  John  Mack,  H:ilan<'<*  on  Contract,  Plastering 

5.  liy  ]>ai«l  Waldo  liroti  ,  for  Tilo8        

5.  IJy  paid  Joseph  W.  (irogfirs,  for  TiU'8 

5.  IJy  paid  Edward  F.  Meary,  for  Tiles 


May 

June 

Julv 

July 

July 

July 

July 
Aug. 
Aug. 

Aug. 
Aug. 

Oct. 
O.t. 
Oct. 
Orl. 
Oil. 
Oct. 


Nov. 
Nt)V. 
Nov. 


1.1. 
1. 
3. 

15. 
15. 

11. 
11. 
11. 
11. 
11. 
11. 


By  paid  Hancock  *  (Jrcelev.  on  account  of  Cari)cntry 
Ky  paid  Uobcrt  II.  slack,  Archite<'t.  on  aixount  .  . 
Uy.paifl  Robert  II.  Slack,  Architect,  on  account  hiis 

order  to  Th.  Lyni:in 

TU-  paid  William  L'uuib,  bill  of  Plumbing      .     .     . 
nV  paid  F.  P.  Canllehl,  bill  of  Elevator     .... 


Hy  paid  Hancock  &  (ircclv.  b;dan<"e  of  Carpentry 
Jiy  paiil  ti.  W.  &  F.  Smith*  ludauce  of  Iron  Work 
By  paid  Walworih  Man'fV  Co  .  for  Steam  Apparatn 
Hy  paid  Wm.  C.  PtHand  Jk.  Sons,  balance  of  Masonry 

By  paiii  Joseph  W.  tireggs«,  for  Slate 

By  ]iaid    Kobeit  II.  Slack,  for  balance  of  $2,500,  n» 
Architect 


20.    By  paid  Bli'^s  *%  PorkiuP.  for  (ias  fittings      .     . 
20.    By  paid  W.  II.  Went  worth  &  Co.,  for  Soapstone 
20.    By  paid  American  Uubber  Co.,  for  Stcpidngs   . 


IS78. 


Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
J:in. 
Jan. 
Jan. 

Jan. 
Jan. 


8.  By  paid  Sawin'.-*  Express 

8.  By  |»aiil  Worcester,  Bros.,  for  F'uruilure       .     . 

8.  By  jtaid  W.  P.  Bichardson.  for  (;oal     .     .     •     . 

8.  By  paid  T.  E.  Saunders,  lor  Cloth  for  Ca^es 


.     il'y  Jiaid  G.  i.i.  Pajre  *  Co.,  for  W<n>den  Tray»   . 
.     By  paid  C.  A.  Sawyer,  lor  Painling  Tables   .     . 


17.    By  paid  A.  Baumcr^ter,  for  Plumbing 
17.    By  paid  American  Rubber  Co..  for  Mat 


1,2.50  00 
200  00 

2,187  38 
2.50  00 

1.4,50  00 
500  00 
too  00 

1,556  22 

2..'»00  00 

225  00 

125  00 
1)70  12 

12.060  74 

1,220  00 

143  (50 

.52  12 

13  i  .50 

470  12 
500  00 

2.5.V2  17 
1,470  30 
1.018  70 
0,!«1  14 
8  « 

100  00 

105»  75 
»2  .50 
81  00 


8  .52 
10  45 
07  .'>0 

0  42 
;w  10 

2  25 

0^  31 
:{5  44 


274  15 


Jan.     22.    Bv  Cash  in  the  handsi  of  Trea.'^urer 


172  24 


103  75 
1,(;54  48 


\. 


$25,740  08 


I  certify  that  I  have  examined  thi.s  account,  and  And  the  item.s  to  corre8]>ond  with 
the  vouchern,  and  to  be  correctly  computed,  and  that  the  securities  are  in  (he  Treus< 
unir's  po8sie8!$iou. 

S.  F.  UAVEN,  AuiUtor, 

Jan.  22, 1878. 
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TWELFTH  ANNUAL  REPORT. 


To  THB  President  and  Fellows  of  Habvabd  College  :  — 

The  Trustees  of  the  Peabody  Museum  of  American  Archse- 
olog}'  and  Ethnology  herewith  respectfully  communicate  to  the 
President  and  Fellows  of  Harvard  College,  as  their  Twelfth  An- 
nual Report,  the  Reports  of  their  Curator  and  Treasurer  for  the 
year  ending  in  January,  1879. 

ROBERT  C.  WINTHROP, 
CHARLES  FRANCIS  ADAMS, 
STEPHEN  SALISBURY, 
ASA  GRAY, 
HENRY  WHEATLAND, 
THOMAS  T.  BOUVfi, 
THEODORE  LYMAN. 


Cambridge, 

February,  1880. 
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ABSTRACT  FROM  THK  RECORDS. 


Wednesday,  January  15,  1879.  The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees  was  held  this  day  at  noon  In  the  Museum,  Cambridge.  Present : 
Messrs.  Wintiirop,  Adams,  Salisiiury,  Wheatland,  Buuv£,  aud  the 
Curator. 

The  Report  of  the  Treasurer  was  read  and  accepted,  and  ordered  to 
be  printed  under  the  direction  of  the  Treasurer  and  Curator,  as  a  part  of 
the  Twelfth  Annual  Report  of  the  Board. 

The  Hon.  Stephen  Salisbury  again  stated  his  wish  to  be  relieved  flrom 
the  duties  of  Treasurer,  and  his  resignation  was  accepted,  with  the  re- 
quest that  ho  would  hold  the  ftinds  as  ex-treasurer  until  the  completion 
of  arrangements  now  pending  for  the  fliture  care  of  the  same. 

The  Report  of  the  Curator  was  read  and  accepted,  and  ordered  to  be 
printed,  with  the  accompanying  papers,  as  a  part  of  the  Twelfth  Annual 
Report  of  the  Board. 

The  appropriations  proposed  by  the  Curator  were  agreed  to  and  nnani* 
mously  voted,  and  Mr.  Sali8b(iry,  as  ex-treasurer,  was  authorized  to 
transfer  to  the  Curator  a  hufficieut  sum  from  the  income  to  meet  the  same. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned. 


(4C6) 


Henry  Wheatland, 

Secretary  of  the  Board. 


REPORT  OP  THE  CURATOR. 


To   the    Trustees  of  the   Peaboily   Museum  of  Archaeology  and 
Ethnology :  — 

Gentlemen: — Since  your  meeting  here,  not  quite  a  3'ear  ago, 
much  valuable  material  has  been  added  to  the  Museum  ;  indeed 
during  no  preceding  year  have  the  operations  of  the  Museum  been 
so  extended,  nor  have  larger  returns  ever  been  received  from  ex- 
plorations conducted  under  its  directions.  The  special  explorations 
referred  to  may  be  briefly  recorded  as  follows :  — 

The  continuation  of  Dr.  AbhotVs  loork  in  New  Jersey,  This  has 
increased  in  importance,  and  several  thousand  stone  implements, 
with  numerous  other  articles,  including  two  human  crania,  have 
been  the  tangible  results  to  the  Museum. 

As  it  is  Dr.  Abbott's  desire  to  continue  his  field  work  during 
the  present  season  and  make  still  more  extended  researches  be- 
fore presenting  a  full  report  on  the  Stone  Age  of  New  Jersey,  it 
will  only  be  necessary  for  me  to  state,  at  this  time,  that  he  has  had 
continued  good  fortune  in  finding  the  rude  stone  implements  of 
the  gravel  beds  along  the  Delaware  River,  and  that  he  has  brought 
to  light  from  ancient  graves  and  ploughed  fields,  formerly  village 
sites,  several  forms  of  implements  and  ornaments  of  stone  which 
have  heretofore  been  regarded  as  more  or  less  peculiar  to  the 
Ohio  Valley. 

The  two  human  crania,  received  from  Dr.  Abbott,  are  of  par- 
ticular interest ;  one  probably  being  the  skull  of  a  Shawnee  Indian, 
while  the  other,  which  is  of  entirely  different  shape,  small,  long, 
and  very  thick,  was  found  in  the  gravel  under  such  circumstances 
as  to  lead  to  a  belief  in  its  very  great  antiquity. 

The  continuation  of  Mr,  Schumacher's  explorations  in  Southern 

California.     Although  Mr.  Schumacher  was  obliged  to  expend  a 

considerable  portion  of  the  funds  placed  at  his  disposal  during 

the  early  part  of  the  year  in  an  exploration  for  antiquities  in  the 
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southern  part  of  California,  whicli  was  principally  negative  in 
result,  he  afterwards  niailc  another  trip  to  a  portion  of  the  Island 
of  Santa  Catalina  (which  he  had  only  partially  explorc<l  during 
the  preceding  year)  and  there  obtained  very  important  additions 
to  his  former  collection,  including  several  unique  articles. 

While  on  his  trip  across  the  southern  portion  of  the  State,  from 
Santa  Barbara  to  the  Colorado  River,  Mr.  Schumacher  passed  sev- 
eral (lavs  with  the  Indians  in  the  vicinity  of  some  of  the  old 
Spanish  missions,  and  obtained  as  perfect  a  representation  as  pos- 
sible of  their  manufactures,  including  a  large  number  of  the  beau- 
tiful water-tight  baskets  and  the  materials  of  which  they  are  made. 

He  also  secured  a  good  supply  of  native  pottery,  made  by 
coiling  cylinders  of  clay  upon  themselves,  which  is  probably  the 
most  widel}^  distributed  method  of  manufacture  among  primitive 
potters.  From  Mr.  Schumacher's  notes  relative  to  the  manufacture 
of  baskets  and  of  the  method  of  making  vessels  of  clay  by  the 
Indians  of  southeastern  California,  I  have  prepared  a  short  pai)er 
hereto  annexed. 

The  explorations  of  Mr.  Henry  Gilhnan  hi  the  vicinity  of  Aledo^ 
Flori(ht.  The  result  of  Mr.  Gillman\s  examination  of  several 
burial  mounds  in  northern  Floriila,  while  meagre  in  regaixl  to 
specimens,  are  of  considerable  interest.  In  a  paper  presented  by 
him  to  the  St.  Louis  meeting  of  the  *'  American  Association  for 
the  Advancement  of  Science,"  he  gives  an  account  of  his  discovery 
of  what  he  believes  was  the  utilization  of  human  crania  as  cine- 
rary urns  by  one  of  the  ancient  tribes  of  Florida.  The  explo- 
ration of  the  mound,  which  contained  this  supposed  unique  metho<l 
of  disposing  of  the  ashes  of  the  <lead,  was  undertaken  while  acting 
for  the  Museum,  and  the  fragments  of  the  crania  referred  to  have 
been  received. 

Mr.  Gillman,  also,  during  his  explorations,  obtained  portions  of 
sev(?ral  vessels  of  clav  ;  two  of  which  are  of  extreme  interest  from 
their  superior  character  and  dose  resemblance  to  the  best  pottery 
from  the  Ohio  mounds. 

One  of  these  fragments  is  of  a  large  bowl-like  vessel  with  a 
smooth  surface,  upon  which  is  an  inscribed  scroll  pattern  of  good 
design  and  execution  ;  the  other  is  a  [mrtion  of  a  large  vessel  of 
red  pottery,  upon  the  surface  of  whicli  are  very  broad  and  deep 
grooves.  Tliis  vessel  (of  which  unfortunatel}'  only  one  large 
fragment  was  found)  must  have  been  very  much  like  one  from  a 
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mound  in  Ohio,  which  is  figured  by  Messrs.  Squier  and  Davis  on 
their  plate  4G. 

Numerous  other  fragments  of  pottery,  of  forms  common  in  the 
burial  mountls  and  in  the  upper  beds  of  the  shellhcaps  of  Florida, 
were  also  obtained,  as  well  as  a  few  arrowpoints,  numerous  flint 
and  jasper  chips,  and  human  bones  exhibiting  signs  of  having  been 
partially  burnt. 

From  one  of  the  mounds  Mr.  Gillman  obtained  an  egg-shaped 
vessel  of  cla^',  which  has  a  thick  silicate  glaze  on  the  inside  and 
about  its  mouth.  A  detailed  description  of  this  vessel  has  been 
given  by  him  in  the  Ameriain  Naturalist  for  December  last.  In 
his  remarks  upon  this  jar  he  states  that  it  is  the  first  instance  of 
the  finding  of  a  glazed  jar  in  the  ancient  mounds  of  North 
America,  and  regards  it  as  an  important  discovery,  showing  that 
the  art  of  glazing  pottery  was  known  to  the  ancient  Americans. 

This  jar  is  now  with  the  collection  forwarded  to  the  Museum,  and 
I  am  forced  to  state  that  the  conditions  of  apparent  great  an- 
tiquity of  the  mound  in  which  the  jar  was  found,  has  probably 
led  the  discoverer  into  error ;  as  there  can  hardly  be  a  doubt  that 
the  jar  in  question  is  of  Spanish  origin. 

No  North  American  nation  before  the  advent  of  Europeans,  so 
far  as  yet  known,  had  acquired  the  art  of  giving  a  silicate  glaze 
to  pottery ;  the  nearest  approach  to  it  being  the  salt-like  glaze 
given  to  the  pottery  of  the  ancient  Pueblo  nation,  and  the  thick 
varnish-like  glaze  used  by  old  nations  of  Central  America  and 
Mexico ;  but  these  are  entirelv  difl\ii-ent  from  the  thick  silicate 
glaze  seen  on  the  jar  from  Florida.  Then,  again,  the  man}-  ex- 
plorations of  burial  mounds  in  Florida  have  proved  conclusively 
that  a  large  number  of  these  tumuli  are  of  comparatively  re- 
cent origin,  and  many  European  articles  of  pottery,  brass,  iron, 
gold,  glass,  etc.,  have  been  found  in  some  mounds  of  apparent 
great  antiquity.  In  fact  it  is  particularly  to  the  tumuli  of  Florida 
that  we  must  turn  to  prove  the  continuance  of  mound  building,  b}' 
some  Indian  tribes,  down  to  a  comparatively  recent  period. 

Explorations  in  Central  America,  Acting  under  a  special  ap- 
proi)rialion,  which  it  will  be  greatlj'  to  the  advantage  of  the  Mu- 
seum to  renew,  if  it  is  possible.  Dr.  tiarl  Flint,  an  enthusiastic 
arclueologist  and  careful  collector,  residing  in  Nicaragua,  has 
made  very  imi)ortant  researches  in  relation  to  the  ancient  nations 
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of  that  region ;  and  has  forwarded  to  the  Museum  an  interesting 
collection  of  pottery,  and  other  articles,  including  a  few  human 
crania,  from  the  graves,  mounds,  and  caves  of  several  places  in 
Nicaragua.  He  has  also,  at  great  labor  and  pains,  made  careful 
drawings  of  the  carvings  on  the  walls  of  several  caves,  and  u[)on 
stones  in  their  vicinity. 

Dr.  Flint  has  also  investigated  some  of  the  ancient  shellheaps 
of  Nicaragua,  and  feels  confident  that  he  has  obtained  evidence 
proving  the  great  antiquity  of  the  human  race  in  Central  America. 

As  Dr.  Flint*s  views  will  be  embodied  in  extracts  from  his 
letters,  which  I  propose  to  bring  together  as  6i>ecial  papers  to 
accompany  future  reports,  I  will  here  simply  call  attention  to 
the  interest  attached  to  the  drawings  of  the  rock  carvings,  which 
it  is  proposed  to  reproduce  in  the  next  report,  and  to  the  large 
collection  of  burial  urns,  jars,  vases,  dishes,  and  many  other 
articles  of  clay  obtained  from  the  burial  mounds.  Some  of 
these  vessels  are  of  peculiar  shapes  and  others  are  elaborately 
ornamented  by  carving,  and  in  color.  It  is  proposed  to  give 
figures  of  many  of  these  jars  in  a  future  ro|>ort  accompanied  by 
a  full  description  of  the  collection. 

Explorationa  in  Mexico  by  Dr.  Palmer,  Although  Dr.  Palmer 
has  been  nearly  the  whole  year  in  Mexico  engaged  in  making 
collections  of  antiquities,  and  of  articles  which  will  illustrate  the 
manners  and  customs  of  such  Indian  tribes  as  still  retain  their 
primitive  habits,  I  shall  defer  extended  notice  of  his  work  until 
the  next  report,  as  the  specimens  alread\'  received  at  the  Museum 
will  not  be  arrange<l  and  catalogued  until  Dr.  Palmer's  return, 
which  will  probably  be  in  a  few  weeks.  Suffice  it  now  to  mention, 
that  fourteen  large  cases  have  arrived  from  him,  and  that  two  other 
invoices  are  on  the  wav. 

Continuntion  of  the  explorationn  in  Tennessee.  Acting  under 
my  directions,  Mr.  Curtis  has  continued  the  work  I  began  in 
Tennessee,  by  exploring  several  village  sites  in  the  Cumberland 
Valley,  in  futherance  of  my  desire  to  make  such  a  thorough 
research  among  the  ancient  moinids  and  cemeteries  of  this  im- 
portant centre  of  an  ancient  American  nation,  as  will  secure  for 
the  Museum  as  large  a  collection  as  possible  of  all  that  remains 
of  this  ancient  people,  and  furnish  the  means  for  preparing  such  a 
comprehensive  report  as  the  importance  of  the  subject  demands. 
From  the  material  now  received  from  the  mounds  and  stone  graves 
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of  the  Cumberland  Valley,  the  evidence  of  the  unity  of  the  ancient 
people  of  that  valley  with  those  of  southern  Illinois  and  Missouri 
is  already  sufficient  to  warrant  the  statement,  which  every  ad- 
ditional collection  so  far  seems  to  contirm,  that  one  great  nation 
or  people,  probably  having  many  subdivisions  of  tribes  and  vil- 
lages, formerly  covered  the  country  extending  not  far  from  the 
western  banks  of  the  Mississippi,  eastward  to  the  southern  Alle- 
ghany s,  southward  towards  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  northward 
towards  the  Ohio  valley.  The  exact  limits  in  these  directions, 
and  the  rehititm  of  the  mounds  of  the  Ohio  valley  with  those  of 
the  south,  are  yet  to  be  determined,  but  the  explorations  now  in 
progress  and  in  contemplation  by  the  Museum  will  in  time  prob- 
ably solve  this  interesting  question.  In  this  brief  notice  of  the 
continuation  of  tlie  explorations  in  Tennessee  I  cannot  do  justice 
to  the  many  favors  received  from  the  hospitable  and  generous 
people  of  the  state,  who,  from  their  appreciation  of  the  work  in 
hand,  have  added  largely  to  the  collections  by  giving  to  the 
Museum  many  interesting  articles  found  in  former  ^'ears,  and  have 
in  many  ways  aided  in  the  work  of  exploration,  —  often  permitting 
the  thorough  examination  of  mounds  and  cemeteries  by  the  agents 
of  the  Museum,  while  very  properly  refusing  permits  to  incompe- 
tent investigators  and  mere  collectors  of  curiosities.  In  the  ex- 
tended report  which  will  be  made  hereafter,  it  will  be  a  pleasure 
to  allude  particularly  to  the  many  favors  received. 

Cahokia  Mound,  In  company  with  several  gentlemen  from  St. 
Louis  I  had  the  good  fortune  in  September  last  to  visit  the  largest 
mound  within  the  limits  of  the  United  States.^     Although  this 

^  Brnckenrklge  (Trans.  Am.  Phil.  Soc.  Vol,  1,  new  scrieB),  in  his  enumeration  of  the 
larKO  mounds  of  the  Ohio  and  Mid^iftsippi  valleys  (1813).  refers  to  one  "near  Wash- 
ington (M.  T.)  140  feet  in  height."  The  mound  thus  designated  Is  unquestionably 
identical  with  the  one  described  in  the  Appendix  of  Bracken  ridge's  "  Views  of  Lou- 
isiana" (1814),  p.  278,  by  Kev.  Mr.  Schenierhorn,  who  states  that  ''at  Sutzertown,  M.  T. 
six  miles  from  Washington,  is  a  very  remarkable  mound.  *  *  *  Its  form  is  a  paral- 
lelogram *  *  *  and  nieat^ured  outride  of  the  ditch  contains  more  than  six  acres.  The 
flrft  elevation  is  forty  feet,  the  area  of  which  mav  contain  four  acres."  On  this  level 
portion  ai*e  several  mounds,  one  of  which  is  *' eighty-six"  feet  high,  measured  fVom  the 
base  of  the  lower  f^tructure,  and  another  *'  whose  height  is  titty  feet,  but  appears  to  have 
been  considerable  higher." 

Itev.  Mr.  Mills,  1.  c.  p.  280,  also  communicates  an  account  of  this  mound  to  Mr. 
Braekenridge  in  whi<^h  the  following  dimensions  are  given:  Area,  measured  at  the 
base,  between  three  and  four  acres.  **  The  mound  was  raised  46  feet  above  the  common 
level  vff  the  ground;  near  the  middle  of  the  west  line  was  raised  a  large  mound  of  a 
circular  form.  40  feet  above  the  flrnt  level  o(  the  fortiflcation,  making  the  distance  fiom 
the  top  of  the  mound  86  feet  above  the  common  level  of  the  ground."  Mr.  Mills  then 
Btaites  that  the  mounds  had  long  been  cultivated  and  that  they  were  probably  reduced 
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mound  has  been  described  or  aUuded  to  by  many  writers,  tliere 
exists  considerable  confusion  in  regard  to  its  name,  size,  and 
exact  location,  and  Col.  Foster,  in  his  "  Pre-historic  races  of  the 
United  States"  (p.  107),  actually  regrets  that  ''it  has  bei?n  swept 
away  by  the  levelling  influence  of  inotlern  improvement." 

By  several  writers,  the  name  of  ** Monks'  Mound"  has  been  be- 
stowed upon  this  tumulus,  under  the  l>elief  that  the  settlement 
of  the  order  of  La  Trappe  was  upon  its  summit.  The  statements 
of  Brackeuridge,^  who  visited  the  place  in  IKl  1,  while  the  Trappists 
still  had  their  settlement,  show,  however,  that  the  mound  upon 
which  the  Monks  were  located  was  the  smaller  structure,  of  a 
similar  shape,  situated  a  short  distance  to  the  westward  of  the 
^^  great  mound,"  and  that  the  apron  of  Caliokia  i\Iound  was  used 
as  a  vegetable  garden  and  its  summit  was  then  planted  with 
wheat.  While  there  is  not  the  slightest  evidence  that  the  Ca- 
liokias  of  the  time  of  La  Salle  were  the  builders  of  this,  or  of 
other  mounds  in  the  vicinitv,  it  is  a  (gratification  to  be  able  to 
perpetuate  the  name  of  an  extinct  tribe  of  American  Indians  in 
connection  with  this  monument  of  an  unknown  American  Nation, 
rather  than  that  of  a  religious  order  of  foreign  origin. 


**30  or  40  feet,  which  latter  niiniher  mlded  to  tho  8(t  feet,  its  present  height,  would  make 
it  12<i  feet  above  the  groiiiul  at  its  l>a(«e." 

From  i\wi*e  aivuiint:*  th(>  a«-tiial  hei^iit  of  the  hif^he^t  |M>int  on  the  inoiind,  about  the 
year  IH13,  was  8>i  feet.  Hud  tlie  eittimntnl  ori>?inaI  height  by  Mr.  Schcmerhorn,  0((  feet, 
by  Mr.  Mills  126  feet,  and  given  by  Hrackenridge.  probably  by  a  nlip  of  the  pen,  or 
typografihiral  tM-mr,  at  14(1  feet.  As  will  be  seen  fVoin  the  above  tigureit,  thin  mound  Is 
thuH  far  below  Cahokia  in  Its  area,  and  if  (he  f^timftted  height  of  the  small  mound* 
which  IS  said  to  have  been  remove«l  from  the  top  of  Cahokia.  fdiould  l)e  added  to  its 
)>reseiit  height  C.ahokia  would  have  it^  highest  point  over  one  hunilred  feet  above  the 
surrounding  land,  and  as  the  forty  feet  of  erosion  allowed  by  Mr.  MilU  i^  a  Terjr 
lil)cral  allowance,  it  is  probable  that  Cahokia  originally,  an  at  present,  was  provided 
with  the  hi;(heht  summit. 

For  later  ob-ervalions  on  the  Seltzertown  mound  see  S«iuier  and  Davis,  p,  117. 
3  Views  of  Loni'^iana,  1mI4,  p.  1^8.  and  Apptmiiv  p.  287.    On  the  last  quoti^d  page  this 
Bmaller  mound,  which,  if  any  is  to  be  no  designated,  should  be  called  The  Monks' 
Mound,  is  stated  to  be  ••  aboul^./Yj^  iftirth  high,"  evidently  a  misprint  for  lllly  feet. 

FeatlKM>ti»nliaugh,  "  Kxcursioii  through  the  Slave  .Stattrs"  in  18:)4-5,  New  York.  1844, 
p)>.  iK>-7.  also  stales  thai  the  settlement  of  the  Mtinks  was  upon  the  snudler  mound  to 
the  west,  but  at  the  time  of  his  visit  the  building  in  whu'h  they  livcfl  had  been  levelled 
with  the  ground  ami  but  few  remain^  of  it  were  vi>ible.  lie  aUo  >tates  th.'it  at  the 
time  of  his  vi^it  a  Mr.  Hill  was  living  in  a  house  he  hail  eiXN'teil  on  the  top  (»f  the  (wreat 
Mouuil.  and  that  *' Mr.  Hill  laid  the  foumlation  of  lii.-«  tlwelling  upon  an  eminenee  he 
fouml  on  the  summit  of  his  elevated  territory,  and  upon  digging  into  it,  found  large 
human  b<mes.  with  Indian  pottery,  stone  axeA,  and  tomahawks  " 

Latrobe,  "The  Rambler  in  North  Anierii-a."  New  York,  18:{.k  visited  the  mound  on 
the  Cahokia  in  1H:{3,  and  give^.  Vol.  11.  p.  18,  a  tsiuiilar  btatenient  to  the  above  in  relation 
to  the  former  settlement  of  Uic  Monks. 


Sitiifltcd  in  tlio  midst  of  n  group  of  about  sixty  other  mounds, 
or  move  than  oitliimry  size,  several  iu  the  vicinity  being  IVom  30 


to  60  feet  in  lieiglit,  and  of  various  forms,  Calioliia  Mound,  rising 
by  fonr  platforms,  or  terracea,  to  a  height  of  about  one  hundred 
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feet,  and  covering  an  area  of  over  twelve  acres,  holds  a  relation 
to  the  other  tumuli  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  similar  to  that  of 
the  Great  Pyramid  of  Egypt  to  tlie  other  monuments  of  the 
Valley  of  the  Nile. 

I  am  ghul  to  he  able  to  state  that  Dr.  J.  J.  R.  Patrick,  a  careful 
and  zealous  archwologist,  residing  in  the  vicinity  of  this  interesting 
monument,  haH,  wiih  the  assistance  of  other  gentlemen,  not  only 
made  a  survey  of  the  whole  group  of  which  Cahokia  is  the  prom- 
inent figure,  but  has  also  prepareil  two  accurate  models  of  the 
mound  itself;  copies  of  which  have  been  promised  to  the  Museum.^ 

One  of  these  models  (Fig.  1)  represents  the  mound  as  it  now 
appears,  with  its  once  level  platform  and  even  slopes  gullied, 
washed,  and  worn  awny  ;  and  the  other  (Fig.  2)  is  in  the  form  of 
a  restoration,  showing  the  mound  as  it  probably  existed  before 
the  plough  of  the  white  man  had  destroyed  its  even  sides  and 
hard  platforms,  and  thus  given  nature  a  foothold  for  her  destructive 
agencies.  I  have  also  in  Fig.  3  shown  the  elevation  of  the  mound 
from  the  west  as  represented  in  Fig.  2.  The  projecting  portion 
(A)  from  the  apron  (B)  points  nearly  due  south. 

Probably  this  immense  tumulus  was  not  erected  primarily  as  a 
burial  mound,  though  such  may  prove  to  be  the  case.  From  the 
present  evidence  it  seems  more  likely  that  it  was  made  in  order 
to  obtain  an  elevated  site  for  some  particular  purpose;  presumably 
an  important  public  building.  One  fact,  however,  which  1  observed, 
indicated  that  a  great  length  of  time  was  occupied  in  its  construc- 
tion, and  that  its  several  level  platforms  may  have  been  the  sites  of 
many  lodges,  which,  possibly,  may  have  been  placed  ui)on  such 
artificial  elevations  in  order  to  avoid  the  malaria  of  a  district,  the 
settlement  of  which  in  former,  as  in  recent  times,  was  likely  due 
to  the  prolific  and  easily  cultivated  soil ;  or,  more  likely,  for  the 
|)urpose  of  |)rotection  from  enemies.  The  fact  to  which  I  allude, 
is  that  evi'rvwhere  in  the  irnllies,  and  over  the  broken  surface 
of  the  mound,  mixed  with  the  earth  of  which  it  is  composed, 
are  quantities  of  broken  vessels  of  clay,  flint  chips,  arrow- 
heads, charcoal,  bones  of  animals,  etc.,  apparently  the  refuse 
of  a  numerous  people  ;  of  course  it  is  possible  that  these  remains, 
so  unlike  the  homogeneous  structure  of  an  ordinary  mound,  may 
be   the  simple   lefuse  of  numerous   feasts   that  may  have  taken 

*  As  these  inotloU  wore  roceiveil  just  as  this  report  \va«  going  to  press,  1  have  had 
the  accompanying  illii>tration>»  prepared  H'oin  them  as  furnishing  rhe  mont  accurate 
representaUon  I  have  been  of  this  important  tumulus. 


plnce  on   the  mound    at  various   times  during  its  construction. 
The  first  interpretation,  liowever,  is  as  well  borne  out  as  any 


ic:4eiit  knowleil^re  of  this  niouni) ;  tlic  structuie 
and  obji'et  of  nliich  ciinnot  be  fully  understood  until  a  thorough 
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examination  has  been  made,  and  wiiile  such  nn  examination  is 
desirable,  it  is  to  be  hope<l  tiiat  this  important  and  imposing  mon- 
nment  will  never  meet  the  fate  which  Col.  Foster, 
nnder  a  false  impression^  (hie  to  a  confusion  of 
names  and  places,  mourns  as  having  already  oc- 
curred. 

Ancient  Indian  Quarri/  near  Washincfton^  D,  C. 
Mr.  Elmer  R.  Reynohls,  of  Washinj^ton,  the  (h's- 
coverer  of  the  ancient  (jnarry  on  the   Potomac, 
has  kindly  sent  to  the  Museum  an  important  col-     £ 
lection  of  fragments  of  soapstone  pots  obtained     5! 
at  the  quarry,  of  which  he  has  furnished  an  ac-     ss 
count,  with  remarks  upon  the  method  of  making     g 
the  pots.     The  paper  by  Mr.  Reynolds  is  hereto     * 
annexed,  and  will  be  foun<l  to  be  of  particular     ^      i  ii'   ; 
interest  in  connection  with  the  accounts  of  the 
ancient  Indian  quarries  of  California  and  Rhode 
Island,  described  in  the  last  report. 

Description  of  an  Ancient  Stone  Pueblo,  The 
Hon.  Lewis  H.  Morgan  having  made,  during  the 
past  year,  a  special  trip  to  Colorado  and  New 
Mexico  for  the  purpose  of  investigating  some  of 
the  ancient  ruins  and  Cliif-houses  of  that  ardue- 
ologically  interesting  part  of  our  country,  has  S 
furnished  the  Museum  with  a  ground  plan  and 
description  of  a  remarkable  ancient  ruin  of  a 
Stone  Pueblo  which  he  examined  on  the  Animas 
River,  New  Mexico.  This  plan  I  have  had  re- 
drawn on  a  large  scale  for  use  in  the  Museum,  and 
a  photographic  reproduction  of  it  is  also  given  in 
connection  with  Mr.  Morgan's  paper,  which  is 
herewith  presented  for  printing  in  full  as  one  of 
the  special  papers  of  this  Report. 

The  /Social  Orffanization  of  the  Ancient  Mexi- 
cans is  the  title  of  the  third  of  the  important  se- 
ries of  pa|)ers  by  Mr.  Handel ier,  which  I  also  submit  for  publica- 
tion in  connection  with  this  Report. 

Cranial  Measurements.     During  the  past  year  a  large  number 

*Tlie  ilestnu'tion  of  *' Bitf  Moiiin!*'  on  the  opposite  si«le  of  the  river,  within  the 
city  limits  of  St.  Louis,  probably  led  Col.  Foster  into  error. 


n 
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of  human  crania  have  been  received,  and,  with  many  others  be- 
longing to  the  same  groups,  obtained  in  previous  years,  liave  been 
measured,  principally  by  Miss  Smith  acting  under  the  special  di- 
rections of  Mr.  Carr.  As  Mr.  Carr  contemplates  speeding  the 
greater  part  of  the  present  year  in  Europe,  with  special  reference 
to  the  study  of  the  crania  in  the  principal  collections  of  England 
and  France,  and  of  the  various  methods  of  measurements  used  by 
craniologists  abroad,  it  has  been  deemed  best  to  print  in  this 
Report  simply  the  tables  relating  to  the  important  collection  of 
crania  from  California. 

The  Additions  to  the  Museum  during  the  past  year  have  been 
of  exceeding  interest  and  more  numerous  than  in  anv  former 
corresponding  period.  Over  three  thousand  entries  of  articles 
received  have  been  made  in  the  catalogue ;  and  in  order  to  give 
you  an  opportunity  of  easily  seeing  the  accumulations  of  the 
year,  all  the  additions  (with  the  exception  of  the  Mexican  col- 
lection to  which  I  have  previously  alluded)  have  been  placed  as 
far  as  possible  in  the  new  cases ;  thus  completely  filling  one 
gallery,  as  well  as  many  of  the  shelves  about  you. 

While  the  extended  explorations,  with  a  few  important  pur- 
chases during  the  year,  have  been  the  means  of  securing  the 
larger  portion  of  these  specimens,  it  is  gratifying  to  note  that 
many  have  been  given  by  friends  of  the  Museum,  and  to  a  few 
special  collections  I  have  great  pleasure  in  calling  your  particular 
att6ntion. 

l\y  far  the  most  important  gift  during  the  year  is  that  from 
Mr.  Clarknce  B.  Moork,  of  Philadelphia,  a  graduate  of  the 
class  of  1873. 

This  important  addition  is  not  only  of  considerable  value,  but 
also  of  great  scientific  interest,  and  particularly  acceptable  to  the 
Museum,  as  it  provides  us  with  a  choice  general  collection  of 
ancient  bronze  implements  from  various  parts  of  Europe,  which 
we  were  in  need  of  for  comparison,  and  also  a  considerable  ad- 
dition to  our  already  large  collection  from  the  Swiss  Lakes.  As 
will  be  seen  by  the  enumeration  on  another  page,  the  articles  from 
the  Swiss  Lakes  cover  one  hundred  entries  in  the  catalogue,  and 
include  among  other  choice  specimens,  stone  implements  still  in 
their  original  sockets  and  handles  of  horn. 

Another  hundred  entries  are  given  to  the  very  interesting  lot 
of  Egyptian  antiquities,  which  includes  several   statuettes  and 
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other  stones  with  hieroglyphics,  numerous  amulets,  scarabei,  etc., 
and  several  articles  in  bronze. 

As  the  Museum  was  very  poorly  supplied  with  illustrations  of 
Egyptian  art,  tiiis  autlientic  collection  from  Thel>es  is  the  more 
acceptable,  containing  as  it  docs  so  many  choice  and  typical 
specimens.  To  the  rest  of  the  Museum  it  will  bear  a  relation 
similar  to  the  collection  of  ancient  Mexican  ceramic  art  and 
sculpture  receive<l  from  the  late  lion.  Caleb  Gushing,  whom  we 
have  tiie  honor  of  classing  among  the  earliest  contributors  to  the 
Museum. 

As  the  Moore  collection  is  noted  more  in  detail  on  another 
page,  I  will  only  mention  that  with  a  perfect  appreciation  of  the 
objects  of  the  Museum,  and  the  importance  of  leaving  full  scope 
for  the  arrangement  of  such  materials  as  come  to  it,  Mr.  Moore 
has  presented  this  valuable  collection  without  restrictions. 

To  Dr.  Samuel  Knekland,  of  Boston,  we  are  also  greatly  in- 
debted for  the  gilt  of  his  private  collection  of  ethnological  and 
archaeological  material. 

This  collection  is  especially  rich  in  human  crania,  many  of 
which  were  collected  bv  the  donor  on  the  Island  of  Maui ;  also 
one  of  a  Hindoo,  two  of  African  negroes,  and  several  of  North 
American  Indians  from  Maine,  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  and 
Florida.  There  are  also  a  innni)er  of  stone  implements  from  the 
Sandwich  Islands,  and  from  the  United  States ;  also  several  ar- 
ticles from  the  native  tribes  of  Africa,  presented  to  Dr.  Knecliknd 
by  M.  Paul  du  Chaillu,  and  several  other  interesting  specimens,  as 
will  be  seen  from  the  special  list  on  another  page. 

From  Mr.  Edwin  A.  Fijnt,  of  Boston,  while  in  Peru,  we 
received  thronjifh  Mr.  A^assjz,  enrlv  in  the  vear,  several  beautiful 
specimens  of  ancient  pottery  from  the  vicinity  of  Lake  Titicaca, 
which  are  unlike  anv  previouslv  in  the  Museujn.  Mr.  Flint  has 
also  pres(»nted  two  large  stones  upon  which  have  been  cut  many 
singular  figures.  These  ancient  rock  inscriptions  from  an  An<lcan 
pass  are  of  [)articular  interest  in  (rom|)arison  with  those  in  Nic- 
aragua, of  which  we  have  received  drawings  from  Dr.  Karl  Flint, 
and  also  with  the  numerous  carvings  upon  the  rocks  and  walls  of 
caves  in  our  own  countrv.  When  we  recall  the  dillicultv  of  re- 
moving  such  large  masses  of  stone  from  the  high  passes  of  the 
Andes  to  the  coast  for  shipment,  and  the  care  required  in  ex- 
huming and  i)acking  the  fragile  vessels  of  clay,  we  can  but  feel 
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particularly  grateful  to  Mr.  Flint  for  bis  labors  in  bebalf  of  tbe 
Museum. 

In  connection  witb  tins  reference  to  tbe  increase  of  tbe  Pe- 
ruvian collection,  I  have  tbe  pleasure  of  stating  that  tbe  several 
Peruvian  crania,  of  tbe  elongated  type,  referred  to  in  tbe  last 
report  as  a  portion  of  tbe  Blake  collection,  but  not  tben  received, 
bave  since  been  'added  to  the  valuable  collection  presented  by 
Mr.  John  H.  Blakk,  of  Boston,  and  of  which  a  special  account 
was  given  in  tbe  lust  report. 

To  Mr.  Charlks  Drrbt,  of  Salem,  a  gentleman  who  for 
several  years  past  has  been  a  resident  of  Honolulu,  and  a  trav- 
eller among  tbe  Pacific  Islands,  we  are  indebted  for  a  small,  but 
exceedingly  interesting  collection  of  articles  of  native  manufacture 
obtained  by  himself  at  tlie  Fiji  Islands.  As  will  be  seen  by  the 
special  record  of  this  donation,  there  are  several  articles  contained 
in  it  which  probably  could  not  now  be  duplicated,  since  £uropean 
influence  has  modified  tbe  habits  of  the  natives. 

Mr.  Alkxamder  Agassiz  has  shown  his  continued  interest  in  the 
Museum,  by  a  transfer  from  tbe  Zoological  Museum  of  numerous 
specimens,  particularly  those  obtained  by  the  late  Professor  Louis 
Agassiz  from  Indian  tribes  in  Brazil,  during  the  famous  Thayer 
Expedition. 

Tbe  most  important  additions  secured  by  purchase  during  the 
year  consist  of  the  large  lot  of  articles  of  pottery  from  tbe 
mounds  of  Illinois  and  Missouri,  and  the  Ch>gston  Collection. 

This  last,  purchased  of  Mr.  Wm.  Clogston,  of  Springfield,  is 
particularly  rich  in  Indian  and  Moundbuilders'  pipes,  and  in  the 
singular  perforated  stones  from  tbe  Ohio  valle^'.  There  are  also 
several  vessels  of  clay  and  other  articles  found  in  the  mounds  of 
Ohio  and  Kentucky,  and  as  will  be  seen  by  tbe  detailed  account 
of  tbe  collection  given  in  the  ^'List  of  Additions,"  it  is  one  of 
more  than  ordinary  interest  and  importance,  adding  many  forms 
new  to  the  Museum,  or  of  which  we  before  bad  but  meagre  repre- 
sentation. It  is  recorded  in  the  catalogue  under  four  hundred 
and  eighteen  entries. 

For  the  many  other  additions  during  the  year,  covering  in  all 
over  three  thousand  entries,  I  must  refer  to  tbe  special  list  of 
donations  and  additions  hereto  annexed. 

The  Library.  In  relation  to  the  increase  of  tbe  Library  of  tbe 
Museum  during  the  year,  it  will  be  sufficient  for  me  to  refer  to 
tbe  special  record  of  tbe  hundred  and  odd  volumes  and  pamphlets 
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whioh  have  been  received ;  although  I  cannot  omit  special  men- 
tion of  the  v.ihi:ib1e  donation  of  twenty-two  volumes  of  Japanese 
works  whicli  we  liave  lately  received  from  the  Impkkial  University 
OF  T<»Kio.  These  volumes  contain  an  account,  with  man}'  colored 
illustrations,  of  the  ancient  customs  of  the  Japanese,  and  are  of 
very  great  ethnological  value,  and  I  am  informed  that  they  are 
now  seldom  to  be  obtained. 

I  must  also  call  attention  to  the  continued  efforts  of  Mr. 
Tiios.  (v.  Cauy,  in  behalf  of  the  Museum,  and  the  several  donations 
of  books  and  photographs  which  we  have  receivetl  from  him 
during  the  year.  I  may  here  mention  too,  the  receipt,  from  the 
President  of  the  lioard  of  Trustees,  of  the  large  lithographic 
l)ortrait  of  Mr.  Pcabody,  which  now  hangs  in  this  room,  and  that 
we  have  also  received  one  of  the  medals  struck  bv  oixler  of  the 
Trustees  of  the  PealKxlv  Education  Fund,  to  whom  we  are  in- 
debted  for  this  additional  memorial  of  the  honored  founder  of  this 
Museum. 

Mr.  Cakk,  as  assistant  Curator,  has  been  a  most  faithful  co- 
adjutor, and  while  I  am  personally  indebted  to  him  for  the  as- 
sistance which  he  has  given  in  the  many  details  of  administration, 
I  shoidd  not  be  doing  justice  to  him  or  to  myself  if  I  allowed  this 
opportunity  to  pass  without  an  exi>ression  of  my  appreciation  of 
the  great  value  of  his  voluntary  services  in  the  Museum. 

To  Mr.  LuciKS  Cakk,  Jr.,  I  must  also  express  my  thanks  for 
the  faithful  manner  in  which  he  i)erformed  the  duties  of  special 
temporary  assistant  for  a  few  months  in  the  early  part  of  the  year. 

Miss  Jknnik  Smith,  who  was  appointed  special  assistant  in 
March  last,  has  proved  a  very  important  worker  in  Ihe  Museum ; 
and  the  titorough  and  conscientious  manner  in  which  she  performs 
all  that  is  assigned  to  her,  combined  with  the  experience  of  nearly 
a  year,  rentiers  the  permanency  of  her  appointment  very  much  to 
be  desired. 

Owing  to  ill  health  Mr.  Ciulis  resigned  the  position  of  janitor, 
and  Mr.  K.  K.  Ciikk  has  been  appointed  in  his  place  and  is  rap- 
idly proving  himself  particularly  a<lapted  to  the  position.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  care  of  the  building  he  is  now  giving  important 
assistance  in  the  details  of  Museum  work. 

Now  that  the  important  work  of  constructing  the  permanent 
cases  in  the  several  exhibition  rooms  has  fairly  passed  its  trial 
stage  and  is  well  under  way,  the  opi>ortunity  will  soon  be  given 
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for  the  arrangement  of  portions  of  the  collections  in  a  satisfactory 
manner,  although,  as  the  erection  of  the  cases,  under  the  present 
careful  and  thorough  system  of  work,  will  necessarily  be  very 
slowly  proceeded  with,  I  can  oidy  hope  to  have  the  floor  and 
gallery  of  one  large  exhibition  room  ready  for  public  access  by 
the  close  of  the  present  year.  When,  however,  it  is  remembered 
that  upon  the  care  exercised  in  the  building  of  the  cases  at  this 
time,  and  the  success  attained  in  the  efforts  made  now  to  provide 
cases  which  shall  hereafter  protect  the  collections  from  dust  and 
destroying  insects,  the  very  permanence  of  the  collection  itself 
depends,  it  will  not  be  the  part  of  wisdom  to  hurry  the  work  and, 
for  the  simple  gratiticalion  of  an  early  display  of  our  treasures, 
run  the  risk  of  their  destruction. 

The  adoption  of  cherry  as  the  wootl  best  adapted  to  cases  of 
the  character  desired  for  the  museum,  thus  far,  after  the  trial  of 
nearly  a  year,  seems  to  have  been  fortunate.  It  is  now  proposed 
to  furnish  the  other  rooms  with  the  same  wood,  which,  apparently, 
stands  the  changes  of  our  climate  as  well  as  any  other  kind, 
while  by  its  use  we  are  able  to  have  a  simple  oil  finish, 
thus  avoiding  both  paint  and  varnish  upon  the  outside  of  the 
cases.  After  a  series  of  trials  of  colors,  in  order  to  obtain  the 
one  which,  without  being  tiresome  to  the  eye,  would  furnish  the 
best  average  background  and  relief  to  the  articles  within  the  case, 
a  shade  of  light  blue  has  been  adopted  for  the  present,  and  so  far 
with  satisfactory  results.  In  regard  to  the  perfect  manner  in 
which  Mr.  Thomas  Wilson,  of  Linden,  has  performed  the  work  on 
the  cases  now  finished,  too  much  praise  cannot  be  given.  With 
this  careful  carpenter  engaged  for  the  other  rooms,  we  can  confi- 
dently rely  upon  the  future  work  being  done  with  the  utmost  care, 
and  feel  confident  that  in  the  end  cases  will  be  secured  which  will 
be  as  near  to  perfection  as  we  can  hope  to  attain.  In  other 
respects  many  details  of  construction  have  been  carefully  planned, 
among  which  should  be  mentioned  the  adoption  of  the  eJenks  iron 
shelf-brackets  and  patent  case-lock,  both  of  which  I  regard  as 
essential  to  a  proper  museum  case.  In  addition  to  these  items  I 
must  mention  that  the  backs  of  the  wall  cases  are  formed  by  the 
wall  of  the  room  into  which  the  top,  bottom  and  sides  are  set  in 
a  groove  in  such  a  way  as  to  prevent  any  cracks  from  opening  at 
the  joints,  and  that  the  tightness  with  which  the  tongued  and 
grooved  doors  tit  is  overcome  by  a  lever  used  in  opening  and 
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c1o8in<^  tlicin  In  adlition  to  the  wall  cases,  a  broafl  railing  cane 
has  been  made  on  the  same  plan  aliont  the  gallery,  and  for  the 
floor  of  the  room  two  large  eased  have  been  planned  and  will 
80on  be  ptit  in  place. 

The  only  other  snbjoet  of  particnlar  importance  at  this  time,  to 
which  I  b(>g  to  call  3'onr  attention,  is  that  of  the  publication  of  tho 
many  important  papers  whirh  are  now  being  prepared  in  connec* 
tion  with  the  Mnsenm  work.  As  these  papers  will  continually  in- 
crease in  number,  and  will  be  principally  ba^ed  on  explonitioiis 
made  under  the  direction  of  the  Museum,  or  upon  the  study  of  the 
materials  which  have  been  collected,  they  are  in  every  way  impor- 
tant in  showing  to  the  world  the  results  obtained  in  American 
Archteology  and  Kthnology  through  the  efforts  of  this  Institution, 
and  in  presenting  in  an  imperishable  form  the  knowledge  and  facts 
obtained  from  year  to  year  in  the  departments  of  research  for 
which  it  was  founded.  I  may  also  add  that  the  publication  of 
such  descriptive  [uipers  and  memoirs  not  only  adds  greatly  to  the 
character  of  the  Museum,  but  also  offers  extraordinary  indnce- 
ments  to  individuals  to  make  it  —  the  only  one  in  the  country 
which  is  to  be  forever  devoted  to  this  one  object  —  the  depository 
of  their  archaeological  and  ethnological  treasures. 

Some  special  provision  which  shall  secure  the  proper  publication 
of  the  Memoirs  of  the  Museum  is  therefore  greatly  to  be  hoped 
for  in  the  near  future,  since  to  use,  to  any  great  extent,  our  present 
limited  income  for  this  pur|>ose,  would  prevent  the  collection  and 
preservation  of  articles  which  before  many  years  have  passed 
away  may  not  be  obtainable. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

F.  W.  Putnam, 

Curator  Peabodij  Museum, 

CAMlilUDltE.  Mabs.,  Jtin.  l.'i.  IttTO. 


ADDITIONS   TO  THE   MUSEUM    AND   LIBRARY  FOR 

THE   YEAR    1878. 


Additions  to  the  Museum. 

13936—13939.  Fragments  of  steatite  pots  in  different  stages  of  manu- 
facture and  tlie  stone  implements  used  in  making  tlicm,  taken  from  the 
ancient  quarry  in  Johnson,  R.  I.,  by  the  Curator,  and  described  in  the 
11th  Annual  Report,  p.  273. —  Presented  by  Mr.  H.  N.  Angkll  of  Provi- 
dence. 

13940 — 13941.  Casts  of  two  earthcrn  vessels,  the  originals  from  Col- 
chester and  Bolton,  Vt.— By  Fuhchask. 

13942—  13945.  A  woman's  dress  from  New  Guinea;  caps,  fishing  seine, 
and  an  ornamental  club  with  stone  head  from  Queensland  — Collected  by 
Mr.  C.  E.  Bkddomk,  and  presented  by  the  Museum  of  Comparative 
Zoology*,  Cambridge. 

13946—14007.  Hammerstones  with  and  without  finger  pits,  mullers, 
**chungke"  stones,  and  celts,  some  of  quartz  very  highly  polished; 
scrapers,  drills,  knives,  spearpoints,  and  arrowheads  of  fiint  from  David- 
son County,  Tennessee ;  fragments  of  pottery,  animal  bones,  and  part  of 
a  human  cranium  from  a  cave  on  Cumberland  River;  stone  celts  from 
Maury  County,  Tennessee,  and  from  the  Edgeflelil  Mound  near  Nashville; 
crania  and  human  bones,  shell  i>eads  and  spoons,  flint  flakes  and  dagger, 
small  discoidul  stones  and  a  collection  of  pottery,  consisting  of  pots  and 
bowls,  etc.,  plain  and  ornamental,  in  human  and  animal  forms,  from  stone 
graves  on  Cumberland  River,  near  Nasiiviile,  Tenn. — Collected  by  Mr.  E. 
CuKTiss,  in  continuation  of  the  Explorations  of  Tenunessee  by  the 
Curator,  conducted  for  the  Museum. 

14008—14012.  Stone  spearpoints,  celts,  and  a  grooved  stone  axe  firom 
Allenton,  St.  Louis  County,-  Missouri. — Collected  and  presented  by  Mr. 
Charles  E.  Pilling  of  St.  Louis. 

14013—14100.  »*Chungke"  stone  from  Dixon  Co.,  Tenn. ;  flint  arrow- 
heads, spearpoints,  knives,  a  stone  celt  and  piece  of  polished  hematite 
from  Jackson  County,  Tenn. ;  crania  and  human  bones,  shell  spoons,  and 
shell  and  earihcrn  beads,  bone  implements,  thirty- three  articles  of  pot- 
tery, and  a  collection  of  stone  implements  consisting  of  daggers,  hoes, 
celts,  arrowheads,  etc. — Collected  by  Mr.  E.  Curtiss  in  continuation  of 
the  Exploration  of  Tenuesseee  by  the  Curator,  conducted  for  the  Museum. 

14101 — 14110.  Human  cranium,  stone  mortar,  a  bowl  in  terra  cotta 
and  several  small  earthern  vessels  from  a  grave  iu  La  Platte  County,  Col- 
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orado ;  a  metate  and  grinding  stone  from  a  mound  In  the  same  coanty,  and 
a  grooved  hammorstone  fVom  Los  Tinos  River,  Col. — Collected  and  pre« 
sented  by  Mr.  T.  Mautin  Tiuppb  of  Orange,  N.  J. 

14III— 14113.  An  imperfect  cranium,  a  brass  tliimble,  and  a  small  tftn 
box  containing  a  piece  of  cloth,  from  an  Indian  grave  at  Uxbridge,  MaiM. 
—  Collected  and  presented  by  Mr.  A.  F.  Alduicii. 

14114—14115.  Human  bones  and  cranium  from  Briar  Hill,  St.  Lawrei.ce 
Co.,  New  York. — Collected  by  Mr.  S.  W.  Gakman,  and  presented  by  Mr. 
Alkxandku  Agassiz  of  Cambridge. 

14110 — 14118.  A  stone  gouge,  an  iron  tomahawk,  and  a  small  oma* 
mental  stone  axe,  perforated,  from  Sudbury,  Mass. — Collected  and  pre* 
sented  by  Mr.  Kkubkn  Smith. 

14119—14100.  Ear  ornaments  made  of  wood  covered  with  copper,  ftrom 
a  mound  near  BulKs  Iron  Works,  Tenn.;  small  earthern  cup  from  a  grave 
near  Fort  ZollicofTer,  Nashville,  Tenn.;  "chungke"  stones  aud  stoue 
celts  from  Cheatham  County,  Tenn.;  steatite  pot  f^om  Bluff  Creek; 
stone  muller,  celts  and  a  polished  scraper  from  near  Nashville;  discoldal 
stone,  piece  of  hematite,  human  crania,  and  several  vases  in  terra  cotta 
fi'om  Mr.  J.  M.  Ovkut<>n*8  farm  in  the  same  neighborhood;  discoldal 
stones  from  the  surface*  in  Humphreys  County,  Tenn. ;  a  '^rotary"  flint 
spearpoint,  probably  from  the  surface  in  the  same  county,  collected  by 
Mr.  CiiAKLKS  Bkll;  human  crania  Irom  stone  graves  and  an  exceedingly 
interesting  collection  of  stone  hoes  polished  by  use,  and  celts  and  flint 
daggers,  collected  by  Mr.  Banks  Link  and  by  him  presented  to  the  Museum 
through  Mr.  K.  Cuiniss.  Among  these  is  a  lioe  of  chipped  chert  305 "*" 
long  and  135'""^  wide  across  the  blade,  and  a  dagger  of  same  material 
25iiiim  li^iijT  and  4:V>""  wide.— Collected  by  Mr.  K.  (.'L'utiss  in  continuation 
of  the  Exploration  of  Tennessee  by  the  Cukatou,  conducted  for  the 
Museum. 

141G7— 14170.  Three  small  earthern  bowls,  one  probably  a  toy,  and 
fragments  of  pottery,  from  a  Sund  Mound  on  Spruce  Creek,  Florida,  near 
Smyrna  Inlet.— Collected  and  presented  by  Mr.  J.  C.  Wkld,  of  Cambridge.* 

14171.  Cast  of  an  earthern  pot,  from  Canterbury,  N.  H.,  now  in  the 
possession  of  Dr.  Samuel  A  Green,  of  Boston. — Presented  by  Dr.  Sam*i. 
A.  Gkkkn. 

14172.  ripe  made  of  lead  from  an  Indian  grave  at  Revere,  Mass. — By 

ExCilANGK. 

14173—14104.  Two  crania  aud  many  bones  of  two  human  skeletons, 
implements  of  bone  and  stone,  fragments  of  pottery,  shells  and  animal 
bones  from  shellheups  on  Great  Deer  Isle,  off  the  coast  of  Maine,  and 
from  other  points  in  that  immediate  neighborhood.— Explorations  of  Mr. 
Manly  Hakdy,  conducted  for  the  Museum. 

^  All  the  nrtirles  fVoni  Tennessee  arc  from  t<tonc  graves,  except  when  the  contrary  la 
Bpecially  stilted. 

'Mr.  Weld  ttUiU's  that  the  mound  was  40  feet  in  diameter,  thnt  human  bones  were 
found  in  it,  and  that  these  specimens  were  taken  Irom  u  depth  of  three  feetflrom  the 
top  of  the  mound. 
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14195.     Stone  pipe  from  Nelson  Co.,  Ky. — By  Turchase. 

14196— H206.  Stone  pipe,  eartliern  pot,  pieces  of  mica,  glass  and  shell 
beads  ftrom  an  Indian  grave  at  Uevere  Beach ;  stone  celt,  arrowheads  and 
a  rude  spearpoint  from  the  surface  at  same  place.— By  Purciiasr  and  Ex- 

CIIANGK. 

14207—14217.  Grooved  stone  axe,  arrowheads  and  spearpoints  of  stone 
from  the  surface  near  Siig  Harbor,  N.  Y. :  a  rude  implement  of  stone  from 
the  grave  and  one  of  quartz  ftrom  a  shellheap  at  same  place. — Collected 
and  presented  by  Mr.  Wm.  Wallacr  Tookkr  of  Sag  Harbor. 

14218—14283.  Stone  scrapers,  celts,  drills,  arrowheads,  spearpoints, 
knives  and  hammers,  polishing  implements  of  stone  and  coal;  disks 
of  stone,  coal,  and  terra  cotta:  shell  spoons;  human  crania;  animal 
bones;  beads  of  stone  and  terra  cotta:  charcoal  and  charred  corn; 
earthern  pipes  and  a  collection  of  pots,  dishes,  bowls,  and  bottles,  orna- 
mented and  plain,  some  painted  and  ottiers  in  human  and  animal  forms 
ft-om  stone  graves  near  Cain's  Chapel,  Davidson  Co.,  Tennessee. — Col- 
lected by  Mr.  E.  Curtiss  in  continuation  of  the  Exploration  of  Tennessee 
by  the  Curator,  conducted  for  the  Museum. 

14284—14822.  Earthern  pipe  and  stopple;  stone  celts,  spearpoints,  and 
sharpening  stone;  paint,  shell  beads,  and  a  collection  of  characteristic 
pottery,  consisting  of  twenty-six  specimens,  from  the  mounds  in  south- 
eastern Missouri. — By  Purchask. 

14823—14324.  Arrowheads  and  rude  implements  of  quartz  from  Cat- 
letfs  Station,  Va.— Collected  and  presented  by  Hugh  Tuomas  Douglas, 
Esq. 

14825—14328.  Stone  celts,  grooved  hammerstones,  and  a  stone  axe 
from  Lowell,  Mass., — region  formerly  occupied  by  the  Pawtucket  Indians. 
— Collected  and  presented  by  Mr.  John  M    Batciikldkr  of  Cambridge. 

14829—14338.  Stone  knives,  spearpoints  and  arrowheads  from  Mon- 
mouth and  Middlesex  Counties,  New  Jersey. — Collected  and  presented  by 
Mr.  C.  F.  WooLLKY. 

14389 — 14098.  Grooved  stone  axes  and  stone  celts,  rude  and  polished ; 
carved  ornaments  of  polished  stone,  some  of  which  are  perforated; 
scrapers,  sinkers,  knives,  drills,  spearpoints,  and  arrowheads,  of  various 
forms,  in  argillite,  quartz  and  jasper;  hammerstones  round  and  oval,  with 
and  without  finger  pits;  fragments  of  pottery  and  of  earthern  pipes  and 
pipe  stems;  mica;  human  crania;  glass  and  shell  beads;  bone  imple- 
ments, and  a  large  variety  of  rude  stone  implements  from  the  drift  at 
Trenton;  from  Mercer,  Gloucester,  Monmouth,  Warren,  and  Morris 
Counties,  New  Jersey.— Explorations  of  Dr.  C.  C.  Abhott,  conducted  for 
the  Museum. 

14694— 14G96.  Arrowheads  and  scrapers  of  stone  from  Trenton,  N.  J. 
— Collected  and  presented  by  Mrs.  Ernkst  Ingrrsoll,  of  Jersey  City. 

14697.  Pipe  made  of  ribboned  slate  very  highly  polished;  a  beautiful 
specimen  of  aboriginal  workmanship,  from  Trenton,  N.  J. — Collected  and 
presented  by  Mrs.  Julia  O.  Abbott. 

14698—14702.    Rude  stone  implement  from  Chester  Co.,  Penn. ;  shell 
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beads  from  MorrUville,  Pa.;  bone  implement  from  Palatine  Bridge,  N. 
Y. ;  stone  Implements  from  Beardstown,  111.,  part  of  the  lot  of  1000 
found  by  Dr.  J.  E.  Snyder;^  stone  hoe,  showing  marks  of  use,  firom 
Brandenburg,  Ky.— Presented  by  Dr.  C.  C.  Abbott  of  Trenton,  N.  J. 

14703.  Stone  hoe  from  Evnnsville,  Indiana. — Collected  by  Mrs.  Whit- 
ney and  presented  by  her  through  Dr.  C.  C.  Abbott. 

U704.  Sandals  made  of  braided  straw  from  Hong  Kong,  China. — Pre- 
sented by  Mrs.  K.  W.  Putna.m  of  Camliridge. 

14705 — 14716.  Rude  stone  implements  and  pebbles,  one  of  which  shows 
marks  of  prol)able  glacial  scratchmg,  from  the  t*urface,  Trenton,  N.  J. ; 
Jasper  Hakes  and  cores  found  buried  in  a  meadow  near  the  same  place ; 
rude  stone  implement  from  the  gravel  drift  and  another  from  the  surface 
at  Big  Timber  (?reek,  Salem  C^'o.,  N.  J. ;  stune  knives  from  Passaic,  N.  J. ; 
stone  Hakes  from  a  shelllieap  on  West  Creek,  Monmouth  Count}',  N.  J. ; 
and  cast  of  a  stone  pipe  r>und  at  Lewes,  Delaware,  and  now  In  the  pos- 
session of  Dr.  S.  S.  Haldeman.— Presented  by  Dr.  C.  C.  Abbott. 

14717.  Photograph  of  a  grooved  stone  axe. — Presented  by  Mr.  A.  F. 
BuuLiN  of  Heading,  IVnn. 

14718.  Twelve  photographs  of  Indians  of  Chill.— Presented  by  Count 
L.  F.  Pduutalks  of  Cambridge. 

14719.  Photograph  of  a  shell  disk  found  in  a  mound  in  Southeast  Mis- 
souri, interesting  from  its  resemblance  to  certain  ancieut  Mexican  draw- 
ings.—Presented  by  Mr.  A.  J.  Co.n.vnt  of  St.  Louis. 

14720 — 14722  Blanket,  white  and  brown  with  black  stripes,  made  by 
the  Navajo  Indians,  and  two  belts,  with  figures  in  red  and  white,  made 
l)y  the  Pimo  Indians. — Collected  and  presented  by  the  Hon.  Joiix  R. 
Baihxkit,  Providence,  H.  I. 

14723 — 14727.  Cup  and  saucer  of  black  pottery  and  three  flower  pots, 
white  ground  witli  black  lines,  made  by  the  Pueblo  Indians  of  New  Mex- 
ico.— Collected  by  Mr.  W.  P.  McClukk  and  presented  by  Mr.  A.  H. 
Thompson  of  Topeka,  Kansas. 

14728—14734.  Seven  human  crania  from  an  ancient  cemetery  on  the 
Bay  of  C'liacota,  Peiu,  being  a  part  of  the  collection  described  by  Mr. 
Blake  in  the  lllh  Annual  Report,  p.  277. — Collected  and  presented  by  Mr. 
John  11.  Ui.akk  of  Boston. 

1473."* — 14704.  Shells,  flint  arrowheads  and  flakes,  charcoal  and  frag- 
ments of  pottery  from  Cahokia  Mound,  Illinois;  fragments  of  ancient 
pottery  and  various  articles  of  modern  manufacture  from  a  small  mound 
In  the  same  neighborhood;  stone  celts,  hoes,  spearpoints, and  arrowheads 
from  the  surlace  between  the  Cahokia  and  Moiiks'  Mounds,  all  situated 
on  the  river  bottom  opposite  St.  Louis. — Collected  and  presented  by  the 

CriJATDK. 

14755 — 14750  Rude  flint  implements  from  the  surface  near  Sedalia^ 
and  a  flint  arrowhead  from  Allentou,  Mo. — Presented  by  Dr.  Gko.  J. 
Engelmann  of  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

>  See  Smithsonian  Report  for  187G,  p.  433. 
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14757—14944.  Fragments  of  sonpstone  pots,  !u  diff)erent  stages  of  com- 
pletion, and  the  stone  implements  used  In  their  manufacture,  found  In  the 
original  quarry  \*  stone  mortars,  pestles,  comalis,  bowls,  and  pots ;  pipes, 
perforated  stones  of  various  sizes  and  shapes,  knives,  daggers,  scrapers, 
and  arrowheads  of  stone;  sharpening  and  polishing  stones;  whistles, 
daggers  and  awls  of  bone ;  teeth  of  animals ;  beads,  fish-hooks  and  orna- 
ments of  shell;  beads  of  stone,  brass  and  glass;  arrowheads  and  spcar- 
polnts  of  black  flint;  paint,  and  paint  pots  of  stone  and  bone;  human 
crania  and  bones;  and  a  stone  painted  in  red  and  white  circles:  all  from 
graves  and  shellheapson  Santa  Catalina  Island,  off  the  coast  of  California. 
In  addition  to  the  articles  mentioned  above,  thero  is  also  a  large  collection 
of  water-tight  baskets,  and  another  of  clay  vessels,  such  as  are  now  made 
by  the  Indians  of  Southern  California.* — Explorations  conducted  for  the 
Museum  by  Mr  Paul  Schumaciibk. 

14945.  A  stone  flsh  234™"»  long,  and  65™"»  broad  just  back  of  the  dor- 
sal tin,  perforation  throngh  the  tail,  from  Salem  Neck. — By  Purchask. 

14046 — 14949.  Stone  arrowheads  and  knives  from  West  Chester,  Penn. 
—Collected  and  presented  by  Mr.  H.  R.  Keiivky. 

14950 — 14983.  Fragments  of  pottery;  stone  arrowheads,  spearpoints, 
knives,  drills,  scrapers,  etc.,  from  Piedmont,  South  Carolina. — By  Pur- 
chase. 

14984 — 15059.  A  collection  of  pottery,  consisting  of  seventy  pieces,  of 
the  typical  forms  found  in  Southeast  Missouri;  an  earthern  pipe,  stone 
hoes,  and  shell  beads  from  the  same  locality. — By  Puhciiasr. 

1.50«50— 15208.  Earthern  bowls,  jars,  and  vases  of  different  forms  and 
colors,  some  with  painted  designs  and  others  ornamented  with  grotesque 
human  and  animal  forms ;  celts,  mullers,  spearpoints,  knives,  and  disk  of 
stone ;  beads  of  glass,  stone,  and  pottery ;  small  human  and  animal  figures 
in  stone  and  terra  cotta;  chips  and  knives  of  obsidian ;  all  from  the  Island 
of  Zapatero  in  Lake  Nicaragua  and  from  Nandaime,  Jinotepec,  Teustepe, 
Diriamba,  and  other  places  on  the  shores  oT  the  Lake;  flint  knife,  per- 
forated shells,  and  three  human  crania  with  other  human  bones  from  the 
cave  of  Cuciri^ua;  fragments  of  vases,  flint  chips  and  cores,  stone  celts, 
and  different  kinds  of  shells  from  a  mound  at  La  Virgen,  Nicaragua. — Ex- 
plorations conducted  for  the  Museum  by  Dr.  Ea«l  Flint. 

15209.  Fragment  of  a  large  terra  cotta  vase,  showing  human  face  sur- 
mounted by  a  bird's  head.— Collected  by  Gov.  F.  P.  Barlek,  of  British 
Honduras  and  presented  by  Dr.  Aug.  Lk  Plongkon,  through  Mr.  Stephen 
Salisbury,  Jr.,  of  Worcester. 

15210.  Earthern  bowl  in  human  shape  from  a  stone  grave  near  Nash- 
ville. Tenn. — Collected  and  presented  by  Mr.  Gilson  of  Boston. 

15211  — 152G6.  Fifteen  human  crania  and  several  leg  bones,  among 
them  a  femur  showing  a  fracture  and  the  subsequent  overlappijig  and 
union  of  the  parts;  thirteen  earthern  pots  and  vases  of  the  usual  variety 

*  For  a  special  account  of  several  of  these  articles  see  the  paper  by  Mr.  Schumacher 
ill  tlic  11th  Keport.  ]>.  258. 

*See  the  paper  by  Mr.  Schumacher  on  a  followiug  page. 
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of  forms ;  dlflkn  of  shell,  stone,  and  terra  cotta;  shell  and  earthem  beads ; 
shell  spoons;  flint  daji:;;er ;  stone  tablet,  drills*,  celts,  knives,  arrowheads, 
and  spearpolnts  of  flint,  from  stone  graves  and  on  the  &urface  In  Calii'8 
field  near  Nashville,  Tenn. — Collected  by  Mr.  E.  Curtiss  in  continuatlou 
of  explorations  by  the  Cuuatok. 

l.'>2(»7 — 15317.  Twenty-four  crania  from  Miiai,  Sandwich  Islands;  two 
of  Nej^roes  firom  Africa,  one  of  a  Hindoo,  seven  of  North  American  Indi- 
ans, and  several  casts;  stone  celts  from  Nashville.  Tonn.,  New  Mexico, 
Massachusetts,  and  the  Sandwich  Islands;  Tobacco  pouch,  and  a  garment 
of  striped  cloth  made  by  the  Mandingo  tribe  of  Africans ;  an  Iron  pointed 
spear,  shawl,  and  mats  made  by  the  Fans  in  Central  Afi'ica,  collected  by 
Mr.  V.  F.  Du  Chaillu. — Collected  and  presented  by  Dr.  S.  Knkkland 
of  Boston. 

ir)318 — 15383.  War  club,  caunibars  fork,  woman's  comb  and  ear-ring, 
flute,  musical  pipes,  carthern  drinking  vessel,  liku,  a  garment  worn  by 
women,  and  specimens  of  twine  and  tapa,  or  native  cloth,  from  the  Fiji 
Islands;  stone  celt  from  Oahu,  Sandwich  Ulands.— Collected  and  pre- 
sented by  Mr.  Chaui.ks  Dkiiby  of  Salem,  Mass. 

15334—15371.  A  jar,  glazed  on  the  hihide  and  around  the  mouth,  prob- 
ably of  Spanish  manufacture;  stone  celts,  scraper,  arrowheads,  knives; 
flint  chips  and  broken  stone  implements;  fragments  of  potteiy  stamped, 
incised,  and  cord  marked,  some  painted,  and  one  showing  two  or  more 
layers  of  clay;  fragments  of  human  crania  and  other  human  bones  from 
burial  mound  on  an  island  in  Santa  F6  Lake,  Floridn,  and  other  mounds 
on  the  shores  of  the  same  lake  and  at  Orange  Point,  Hickory  Pond,  and 
Cade's  Pond,  Florida. — Explorations  conducted  for  the  Museum  by  Mr. 

HrNKY  GlLLMAN. 

15372—15377.  Spearpoints,  arrowheads  and  chips  of  flint  from  Albany, 
Georgia;  handle  of  jar  in  terra  cotta,  and  fragments  of  stamped  pottery 
from  a  shell  mound  on  Halifax  Inlet,  East  Florida. — Collected  and  pre- 
sented by  Mr.  S.  C.  Clakkk. 

15378.  Cranium  of  an  Indian  from  6.  A.  Tapley*s  farm  near  Revere 
Beach,  Mass. — Collected  and  presented  by  Mr.  A.  A.  Taplky,  Revere, 
Mass. 

15379 — 15384.  Basket  and  matting  made  of  the  inner  bark  of  the 
cedar;  fishhooks,  and  a  fishing  line  made  of  kelp,  from  Puget  Sound. — 
Collected  and  presented  hy  Dr.  David  Mack  of  Belmont,  Mass. 

15385 — 15307.  Grooved  stone  axe,  hatnmerstone,  stone  celt,  pestle, 
sinker,  spearpoints,  and  arrowheads ;  fragments  of  pottery,  incised  and 
conl  marked,  from  Delaware  Water  Gap.  Penn. — Collected  by  Mr.  L.  W. 
BuoDiiKAi)  of  that  place,  and  presented  by  him  through  the  Hon.  Uobbkt 
C.  \V  I  NTH  nop. 

1531»8 — 15810.  This  collection  is  composed  almost  exclusively  of  arti- 
cles found  within  the  limits  of  the  United  States,  and  chiefly  in  the  Ohio 
Valley.  It  Is  especially  rich  in  stone  pipes,  twenty  of  which  are  of  abo- 
riginal workmanship,  and  in  stone  ornnments  polished  and  perforated,  of 
which  there  are  thirty-three  specimens  that  arc  perfect.     Besides  these 
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there  are  thirty-two  grooved  stone  axes,  thirty- one  celts  and  gouges,  and 
some  hundreds  of  knives,  muliers,  pestles,  scrapers,  disks,  arrowheads, 
and  spearpoint<t  of  the  patterns  common  in  the  Ohio  Valley,  with  liere  and 
there  a  form  that  is  new.  It  also  includes  copper  beads  from  a  mound 
near  Newark,  Ohio,  and  a  celt  of  the  same  material  from  Lewiston, 
Maine;  several  implements  of  hematite  and  specular  iron  ore  more  or 
less  highly  poli.>hed,  from  the  Oldo  Valley;  fifteen  vessels  of  pottery 
from  Southeast  Missouri,  West  Virginia,  a  mound  on  Massic*s  Creek,  near 
Xenin,  Ohio,  Henderson,  Ky.,  and  from  different  places  in  Indiana. 
Among  the  articles  from  mounds  near  Xenia  and  Newark,  Ohio,  are  three 
pipes  and  several  stone  implements  of  special  interest.  There  are  also 
stone  pipes  from  Ciuiada;  a  perforated  stone  nxe  from  Denmark;  shell 
fishhooks  and  a  native  hair  brush  from  the  Fiji  Islands.— By  Purchase 
from  Wm.  Clogstox. 

15817—10030.  Thirty  human  crania;  fifty  specimens  of  pottery,  includ- 
ing pots,  bottles,  bowls,  jars,  etc.,  some  plain,  some  ornamented,  and 
others  painted  or  moulded  into  human,  fish,  frog,  and  bird  forms;  beads, 
spoons,  plain  and  carved  disks  of  shell ;  bone  combs ;  stopples,  disks  and 
beads  of  pottery ;  spindle  whorls,  disks  and  celts  of  stone,  flint  daggers, 
knives,  arrowheads  and  spearpolnts;  **chungke"  and  sharpening  stones, 
all  from  stone  graves  at  Old  Town,  Williamson  Co.,  Tennessee.  Six  stone 
hoes,  a  disk,  **chungke*'  stone,  and  other  implements  also  of  stone  from 
the  farm  of  Mr.  Banks  Link  In  Humphreys  Co.,  Tennessee.— Collected  by 
Mr.  £.  CuRTiss,  in  continuation  of  the  Exploration  of  Tennessee  by  the 
Curator,  conducted  for  the  Museum. 

1(>031.  An  iron-pointed  Comanche  arrow  from  Texas,  taken  from  a 
human  body. —Collected  and  presented  by  Mr.  John  Allen  Wark  of 
Longview,  Texas. 

16032.  Small  celt  of  serpentine.— Presented  by  the  Hon.  Robkrt  C. 
WiNTHROP  of  Boston. 

1(1033.  Amulet  from  Egypt. — Presented  by  Mr.  William  John  Potts 
of  Camden,  N.  J. 

10034 — 10037.  Earthern  spool,  piece  of  a  bronze  blade,  fragments  of 
pottery  and  mosaic  work  in  marble  from  the  ruins  of  Mycenoe.— Collected 
and  presented  by  Mr.  Alfrkd  W.  Carr  of  Cambridge. 

16038—16043.  A  bridle  and  pair  of  spurs,  modern  Peruvian;  hobble  for 
horses  from  Uruguay;  saddle,  lariat  and  bridle  bit  from  Mexico.— Col- 
lected and  presented  by  Mr.  Thomas  G.  Cary  of  Cambridge. 

10044—10070.  Stone  pestle  from  Lake  George,  New  York;  grooved 
stone  axe  from  Lynn,  Mass. ;  stone  gouges  from  Ipswich ;  grooved  stone 
sinkers  from  Salem  Neck;  arrowheads,  sinkers,  gouges,  and  seven 
grooved  stone  axes  from  Marblehead,  Mass. — By  Purciiask. 

10071 — 10074.  Celt,  hammers,  hoe,  and  spearpoint,  all  of  stone,  from 
West  Kludge,  N.  H. — Collected  and  presented  by  Dr.  C.  E.  Wark,  Boston, 
Mass. 

10075 — 16001.  Fragments  of  steatite  pots  and  the  implements  of  quailz 
and  slate  used  in  making  them,  found  iu  the  quarry  four  miles  from  Wash- 
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in«:ton  City.  These  articles  are  similar  to  those  found  on  Santa  Catallna 
Island  by  Mr.  Paul  Schumacher,  and  to  tliose  taken  fVom  a  quarry  near 
Providence  by  the  Curator. — Collected  and  presented  by  Mr.  Elmrk  K. 
Reynolds •  of  Washington. 

10092.  Oanium  of  an  Indian  from  an  island  in  the  Mississippi  Kiver 
near  MeGreg:or,  Iowa.— Collected  and  presented  by  Mr.  Hknky  Davis 
of  McGrejfor. 

lOOD.'J — HW45.  In  this  collection  there  are  a  number  of  grooved  axes, 
stone  celts,  pestles,  arrowheads,  and  spearpoiuts  from  Greenwich,  collected 
by  Dr.  E.  IIolmks;  arrowheads,  celts,  hnmmerstones,  and  a  hoe,  from 
Glassboro,  collected  by  Mr.  W  H.  Bicckktt  and  Dr.  J.  D.  IlKiaTA<>K;  stone 
daggers,  arrowheads,  and  knives  from  Newark,  N.  J.,  collected  by  Mr.  W. 
T.  LowTiiour ;  stone  knives,  drills,  scrapers,  and  ornaments,  and  fragments 
of  pottery,  stamped,  incised,  and  cord  and  cob  mariveii,  from  Salem,  col- 
lected by  Mr.  Koiunson.  In  addition  to  tiiese  there  is  a  large  number  of 
specimens  from  the  neighborhood  of  Trenton,  collected  by  Dr.  .Vbbott  in 
person.  Summing  up  the  result  of  his  explorations  for  the  year  it  will  be 
seen  that  they  run  through  (V22  distinct  entries  in  the  catalogue  and  num- 
ber over  .'»500  specimens.  Among  them  are  104  **  paleolithlcs,"'  seventy- 
two  grooved  stone  axes  of  different  sizes  and  shapes,  some  highly  pol- 
ished and  one  *'  inscribed ; "  sixty-flve  celts  of  various  forms  and  degrees  of 
finish,  with  arrowheads,  scrapers,  knives,  and  the  other  implements  com- 
mon to  this  locality  by  the  hundred,  both  in  jasper  and  in  argllllte.  Of 
stone  ornaments,  polished  and  perforated,  there  is  also  a  fair  representa- 
tion, including  several  of  the  so-called  gorgets,  axes,  a  bird,  and  other 
forms  that  are  altogether  new.  Perhaps  one  of  the  most  interesting  dis- 
coveries of  the  year  is  the  **  work  sliop  '*  that  was  found  buried  eighteen 
inches  below  tin*  surface,  and  under  a  tree  that  was  two  feet  in  diameter. 
It  consists  of  several  peeks  of  chips,  cores,  and  nodules  of  jasper  and 
quartz,  witli  quantities  of  broken  and  unflnislied  implements  of  the  same 
materia],  and  several  hammerstones,  all  found  mixed  together  just  as  it 
was  probaldy  h'ft  by  the  ancient  workman. — From  the  Kxplorations  of 
Dr.  C.  C.  AnnoTT,  conducted  for  the  Museum. 

10340.  Sixteen  stone  sinkers  notched  at  sides,  found  together  in  one 
lot,  from  Trenton,  N.  J. — Collected  ami  presented  by  Master  Kiciiard  M. 
Aubott. 

10347— 10:ua.  Stone  knives  collected  by  Dr.  K.  Holmks,  of  Greenwich, 
-Cumljerland  Co.,  N:  J. ;  stone  ornament,  perforation  unfinished,  and  a  coil 

•  A  (loscripMon  <if  this  ancioiit  qu.irry  and  of  the  articless  here  re<*or<ied  will  be  found 
in  the  following  piigeH  of  thid  Report. 

7  ThiK  name  has  been  f^ivcn  to  the  rudo  Implcniontfl  found  in  the  drift  at  Trenton.  In 
this  connection  it  may  n«>t  he  <>nt  of  placid  to  Hay  that  in  Sopteniber  lant,  in  company 
with  Pi  of.  J.  I>.  Whitney,  of  ilarfarU  Conc)[;:c,  I  visited  Trenton,  and  that  wo  were 
fortunate  enou>?h  to  find  sfvoral  <if  these  implement'*  in  place.  Prof.  Whitney  has  no 
doubt  an  to  the  antiquity  of  Ilie  drift,  and  we  are  both  in  ftiU  acconl  with  Dr.  Abbott 
a»  to  the  artillcial  character  of  many  of  iheKe  implements.— Lucikn  Caku,  Att^lstant 
Curator  Peabodv  Mut«oum. 
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of  clay,  probably  the  begiDiiing  of  an  earthern  jar,  from  Trenton.— Col- 
lected and  presented  by  Dr.  C.  C.  Abbott. 

1G350.  Human  arm,  with  wrist  and  fingers  tattooed,  from  Ancon,  Peru. 
— Collected  by  the  late  Prof.  Louis  Aoassiz,  during  the  Hassler  Expedi- 
tion, and  presented  by  tlie  Muskum  of  Comparativk  Zoology. 

16351—10369.  Sniail  stone  pot,  small  disk  of  gold,  sixteen  earthern 
vases  of  different  patterns,  some  painted,  and  one  in  animal  form,  from 
Tiahuanaco,  Lake  Titlcaca.  Also  two  inscribed  stones  found  near  Are- 
quipa.  Peru. — Collected  and  presented  by  Mr.  E.  A.  Funt  of  Boston. 

16370.  Glass  beads  and  fragment  of  human  cranium  from  an  Indian 
grave  at  West  Chester,  Penn. — Collected  and  presented  by  Mr.  Jkrome 
B.  Okay. 

16371— 16374.  Stone  celts  from  the  Sandwich  Islands,  and  a  small 
basket  used  by  the  Indians  of  the  Yo  Semite  Valley,  in  which  to  keep 
worm  bait  alive.— Collected  and  presented  by  Dr.  S.  Knkki.and,  Boston. 

16375—16721.  Stone  implements,  arrowheads,  knives,  scrapers,  tjrooved 
axes  and  spearpoints,  of  tlie  various  patterns  usually  found  in  New  Jer- 
sey and  the  Ohio  Valley ;  cranium  of  Seminole  Indian  and  fragments  of 
human  and  animal  bones  from  shellmounds  in  Florida;  small  human  fig- 
ure in  terra  cot ta  from  Mexico;  tweezers  and  fragment  of  ornament  In 
copper  and  a  monkey's  head  In  pottery  from  Peru;  earthern  lamp,  vase 
and  faces  (Athene),  glass  tear  vessel  from  Greece;  four  lamps  In  terra 
cotta  from  Tyre,  and  fragments  of  glass  and  glazed  pottery  from  the  ruins 
of  Baalbec,  Syria;  earthern  lamps  and  vases,  glass  tear  vessel,  a  bronze 
greave,  and  other  implements  nnd  weapons  of  bronze  and  iron  from  differ- 
ent places  in  Italy;  earthern  lamp  and  human  figure  and  a  tear  vessel  of 
glass  from  Aries,  France ;  rude  stone  implements — paleolithics— from  Abbe- 
ville; st(me  celt  from  Nice,  bronze  celt  from  Brittany,  and  flint  core  and 
flakes,  stone  celt  and  beads,  fragment  of  a  bronze  blade,  and  a  beautiful 
bronze  celt,  all  dredged  from  the  Seine  at  Paris,  France ;  stone  celts  and 
arrowheads  from  the  Giant's  Causeway,  and  celts  and  spearpoints  of 
bronze  from  the  River  Boyne,  Ireland ;  bronze  bracelets,  spearpoints, 
bangles,  celts,  pin,  and  reaping  hook  from  prehistoric  stations  in  Austria; 
a  choice  collection  of  specimens,  twcnty-flve  in  number,  illustrative  of  the 
stone  and  bronze  ages  of  Sweden  and  Denmark;  mummied  birds  and 
young  crocodiles,  feet  and  hands  of  human  mummies,  and  fragments  of 
cloth  in  which  they  were  wrapped,  earthern  lamps  snd  several  small  ves- 
sels of  the  same  material,  human  and  animal  figures  In  wood,  and  a  series 
of  fifty  amulets,  five  bead  necklaces,  and  numerous  ornaments  made  In 
pottery,  and  painted  scaraba;!  in  stone  and  terra  cotta,  alabaster  vase  in  the 
shape  of  a  kneeling  human  figure,  and  several  fragments  of  stone  statues, 
some  of  them  with  hieroglyphics  inscribed  on  them,  all  from  Egypt.  In 
addition  to  this  very  handsome  collection  there  Is  a  large  number  of  speci- 
mens from  the  Swiss  lakes,  but  chiefly  from  Lake  Bienne.  Among  these 
are  forty-three  stone  celts,  and  numerous  knives,  six  of  which  are 
mounted  in  horn  handles,  flint  flakes,  hammers,  spindle  whorls,  and  other 
implements  of  stone ;   bone  daggers  and  needles,  awls,  celts  and  perfor- 
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atcd  orDaments  of  the  same  material ;  a  ring,  vase  and  apindlc  whorls  of 
pottery;  numerous  specimens  of  teeth  and  bones  of  animais,  etc.,  bones 
of  birds  and  many  other  articles  of  use  and  ornament  such  as  are  usuaily 
found  on  tlie  sites  of  the  ancient  Lake  Dwellers.  From  Lake  Bourget, 
Aix  Les  Bains,  tliere  are  horn  sockets,  beads  and  spindle  whorls  of  pottery, 
stone  implements,  and  pins,  flsh-hooks,  and  vases  of  bronze.  The 
entire  collection,  a  gift  from  Mr.  Clarence  B.  Moore,  of  Philadelphia, 
(Harvard  '78),  comprises  34(»  entries,  and  consists  of  specimens  drawn 
literally  from  the  fonr  quarters  of  the  glol)e;  In  point  of  time  It  has  rep- 
resentatives from  the  rude  stone  implements  of  France,  all  the  way  down 
through  the  successive  ages  of  polished  stone  and  bn>nze  to  the  time  of 
Iron  in  the  comparatively  recent  past.  Covering  such  a  vast  extent  of 
country  and  extending  through  all  the  earliest  periods  of  the  growth  of 
the  human  race  it  forms  a  small  Museum  in  itself  and  is  of  special  value 
for  purposes  of  comparison. — Collected  and  presented  by  Mr.  Clauknce 
B.  MoouK  of  Philadelphia. 

16722 — 16730.  Fragments  of  pottery  and  stone  arrowheads  from  an 
island  In  Lake  Mendota,  Wis. ;  a  perforated  humerus,  and  other  human 
and  animal  bones,  with  fragments  of  pottery  from  a  mound  near  the  same 
lake.— By  Purciiask. 

16731—16744.  Stone  celt,  horn  sockets,  fragments  of  pottery  and  ani- 
mal bones  from  the  lake  dwellings  at  Concise,  Switzerland ;  small  earth- 
em  vases  from  Pcestum,  Italy ;  shells  and  pieces  of  mosaic  and  glass  from 
the  Sybil's  Cave  at  Cumte,  and  from  Home,  Italy;  arrowheads  and  spear- 
polnts  of  quartz  from  Washington  City,  D.  C— Collecteil  and  presented 
by  CoiTXT  L.  F.  Pouutalks  of  Cambridge. 

16745—16801.  Fibres  of  ditferent  plants  with  cloth  and  garments  made 
from  them;  head-dresses,  belt«,  necklaces,  and  other  ornaments  made  of 
feathers;  whistle,  flute,  bracelet,  and  necklace  of  bone;  baskets,  paddles, 
wooden  mortar,  and  mandlco  graters;  arrows  with  cane,  iron  and  bone 
points,  some  poisoned ;  zurabatana,  or  blow  gun,  with  a  quiver  of  poisoned 
arrows  and  a  package  of  woorara  poison,  all  from  the  Amazon  River,  and 
such  as  used  by  the  present  Indians. — Collected  by  the  Thayer  Expedition 
under  the  direction  of  the  late  Prof  Louis  Auassiz,  and  presented  by  the 
MirsKUM  OF  Com  PA  It  ATI  VK  Zoology.  . 

16802—16803.  Fragments  of  pottery  and  stone  chips  from  a  rock  shelter 
at  Hudson,  Ohio. — Collected  and  presented  by  Mr.  M.  C.  Kkad. 

16804.  An  obsidian  arrowhead  from  the  valley  of  San  Juan,  New 
Mexico. — Collected  and  presented  by  Mr.  Chaulks  Amhucii. 

16805.  Old  Spanish  olive  jars  for  comparison.- By  Pukciiask. 

16806 — 17163.  This  exceedingly  valuable  colUiCllon,  made  on  Omotepec 
Island,  Lake  Nicaragua,  from  a  mound  at  Tola  and  at  other  points  on  the 
shores  of  the  same  lake,  consists  in  part  of  forty  burial  jars,  some  of 
them  exceedingly  small,  others  very  large;  about  two  hundred  and  thirty 
other  articles  of  pottery  In  different  colored  clays,  some  plain,  some 
painted,  whilst  others  are  ornamented  with  mouldings  of  grotesque  heads 
and  flgures,  and  several  are  tine  pieces  of  Incised  work.    Among  them  are 
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found  a  great  many  different  patterns  of  Jars,  bowls,  and  vases  executed 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  give  a  good  idea  of  tlie  high  development  reached 
in  the  ceramic  art  by  tliis  ancient  nation.  Some  of  tlie  forms  are  easy  and 
graceful,  wiiile  in  plastic  ornamentation  the  taste  of  the  ancient  potters 
seems  to  have  been  often  towards  the  grotesque.  In  addition  to  tlicse 
articles  in  terra  cotta,  there  are  beads  of  stone,  bone,  and  shell ;  celts, 
pestle,  sinkers,  and  mullers  of  stone ;  three  large  stone  metates,  one  orna- 
mented with  an  animal's  head  and  the  other  with  bird's  heads;  human  and 
animal  bones;  spindle  whorls,  whistles,  and  stands  in  terra  cotta;  flint 
scrapers  and  knives,  grinding  stones,  a  knife  of  jade,  and  flukes  of  obsid- 
ian from  different  places  on  Omotcpec  Island  and  along  Lake  Nicaragua. 
—  Exploration  of  Dr.  Eaul  Flint  conducted  for  the  Museum. 

17164 — 17177.  Flint  arrowheads,  spearpoints,  drills,  knives,  and  scrap- 
ers, of  the  forms  usually  Amnd  south  of  the  Ohio,  from  Bales'  Mills,  Lee 
County,  Va — Collected  and  presented  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Balks. 

17178 — 17205.  Calvarium  from  a  rock  house  near  Pineville,  Ky.,  and 
one  from  a  cave  in  Lee  County,  Va. ;  human  bones,  grooved  axe,  and 
stone  celt,  "chungke"  stone,  arrowheads,  spearpoints,  and  knives  of  flint; 
ring  of  steatite,  piece  of  hematite,  and  a  small  disk  of  pottery,  from  Lee 
County,  Va. — Exploration  conducted  for  the  Museum,  by  Mr.  Ciiari.es  B. 
Johnson  of  Gibson's  Station,  Lee  County,  Va. 


Additions  to  the  Library, 

Fi'om  the  Author.  Pseudis,  by  S.W.Garman,  Cambridge.  Pamphlet.  1877. 

From  the  Academy  of  Xatiiral  ScienceSy  Davenport^  loica.  Lithograph  of 
a  Stone  Tablet  recently  discovered  in  the  neighborhood  of  Davenport. 

From  the  Society.  Tliirty-flfth  Ueporton  the  Archaeology  of  Schles wig-. 
Holstein,  by  Heinrich  Handelmann,  with  wood  cuts.     Pamphlet.     1878. 

From  the  Society,  Proceedings  of  the  Archaeological  Society  of  Athens, 
Greece,  from  January  1H77  to  January  1878.     Pamphlet.     Athens,  1878. 

From  the  lion,  liohert  C.  Winthrop.  Explorations  across  the  great 
Basin  of  Utah,  in  1859,  by  Capt.  J.  H.  Simpson,  Corps  of  Top.  Eng., 
U.  S.  Army,  Washington,  187G.  1  vol.,  4to,  pp.  405.  Recent  Archaeologi- 
cal Discoveries  in  the  American  Bottom,  by  Henry  R.  Ilowland.  Pam- 
phlet, 8vo,  7  pp.  Buffalo,  1877.  A  lithographic  portrait  of  George  Pea- 
body,  the  founder  of  the  Museum. 

From  the  Trimtefis  of  the  Peabody  Education  Fund.  A  bronze  medal 
struck  in  honor  of  George  Peabody.  On  the  obverse  is  the  head  of  Mr. 
Peabody,  with  the  words,  "George  Peabody,  born  18  Feb.,  1795  —  died  4 
Nov.,  18r>9."  On  the  reverse  is  the  inscription,  **  Education  — a  debt  due 
from  present  to  future  generations,"  and  also,  in  somewhat  smaller  char- 
acters, **Tlic  Trustees  of  the  Peabody  Education  Fund." 

From  the  Hon,  A,  JI.  II.  Stuart ^  through  Lon,  Robert  C,  Winthrop, 
Man's  Age  in  the  World,  by  James  C.  Southall,  A.  M.,  with  Introduc- 
tory remarks  by  lion.  A.  U.  II.  Stuart,  Rector;  an  address  delivered 
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at  the  opening  of  the  Lewis  Brooks  Mnseum,  at  the  University  of  Vir- 
ginia, June  27,  1878.     1  vol.,  8vo,  pp.  68.    Richmond,  Va.,  1878. 

From  the  Academy.  The  Transactions  of  the  Academy  of  Science  of 
St  Louis.     Vol.  Ill,  No.  4.     1878. 

From  Prof.  Henry  Ward  Pool,  Silabario  de  Idioma  Mexicano  por  el 
lie.  1).  FauNtfno  Clifmalpopocnit.    Pamphlet,  17  pp.     Mexico,  1840. 

By  Purchase.  Cnadro  descrlptivo  y  comparativo  de  las  Lenguas  Indfge- 
nas  de  Mexico,  por  1).  Francisco  I'imentel.  2  vol.s.,  8vo.  Mexico,  1802-6. 
The  Scandinavian  Races,  by  Paul  C.  Slndlng.  1  vol.,  8vo,  pp.  493.  New 
York,  1878. 

From  the  Socieiy,  Annual  Report  of  the  Minnesota  HLstorical  Society, 
for  the  year  1877.  Pamphlet,  8vo,  24  pp.  Proceedings  of  the  Minnesota 
Historical  Society,  from  Nov..  1840,  to  May  11,  1858.  Pamphlet,  21  pp. 
The  Sixth  Annual  Report  of  the  Geological  and  Natural  History  Survey 
of  Minnesota,  for  the  year  1877.     1  vol  ,  8vo,  pp.  225. 

From  the  Author.  Report  on  the  Geographical  and  Geological  Survey 
of  the  Rocky  Mountain  Region.  Outlines  of  the  Philosophy  of  the  North 
American  Indians,  by  Major  J.  W.  Powell,  Washington  City.  2  pamph- 
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MEASUREMENTS   OF   CRANIA   FROM   CALIFORNIA. 


HY  LL'CIEN  Cauk,  A$$i»tant  Curator. 


In  llie  followinjj  tables  the  nioasiircments  are  given  of  about  one 
hundred  and  fiftv  crania  of  the  Indians  of  the  coast  and  islands 
of  Southern  Cah'fornia,  obtained,  within  the  past  three  years,  by 
Mr.  Paul  Schumaclier  during  his  explorations  for  the  Museum. 

As  I  have  already  furnished  you  with  a  paper  to  accompany 
your  Keport  to  Ll.  Wheeler  on  the  Archaeological  Collections  ob- 
tained in  Southern  California  by  the  party  acting  under  his  direc- 
tion, in  which  I  have  endeavored  to  present  a  full  discussion  of 
the  results  of  the  measurements  here  given,  combined  with  an 
equally  large  number  published  by  Dr.  Otis,  Curator  of  the  Army 
Medical  Museum,  it  is  only  important,  here,  to  publish  full  tables 
of  those  measurements  in  order  to  continue  the  record  of  the 
Crania  belonging  to  the  Museum. 

In  these  tables  the  number  of  crania  measured  is  given  in 
snuill  figures  at  the  head  of  each  column,  and  cmly  the  skulls  of 
adults  have  been  included.  The  ellbrt  has  also  been  ma<le  to  place 
the  skulls  of  males  and  (emales  in  ditlerent  tables  but,  of  course, 
with  only  approximate  results. 

The  metric  system  is  used  in  all  the  measurements  ;  the  length, 
breadth,  etc.  being  given  in  millimetres,  and  the  capacity  in  cubic 
centimetres 
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FLINT  CHIPS. 


By  Charles  C.  Ahiujtt,  M.  D. 


Under  this  general  term  may  be  consiiilered  the  various  flakes, 
splinters,  chips,  cores,  and  all  such  refuse  of  those  minerals  that 
have  been  used  in  the  manufacture  of  chipped  implements,  as 
knives,  scrapers,  spearheads,  arrowpoints,  and  drills  or  perforators. 
Wherever  any  of  these  or  allied  forms  of  finished  implements  occur 
it  is  usual  to  find  chance  specimens  of  this  refuse  material,  and, 
when  thus  met  with,  they  have,  I  think,  much  more  archceological 
significance  than  is  generally  supposed,  but  to  this,  I  will  refer, 
hereafter.  When,  however,  vast  quantities  of  such  chippings 
occur,  in  a  very  limited  area,  they  indicate,  without  doubt,  that  at 
such  a  locality  the  various  forms  of  weapons  and  implements 
were  there  made  in  quantities,  and,  doubtlessly,  by  a  S3'stem  of 
trade  ^  among  adjoining  tribes,  were  in  time  dispersed  over  a 
large  extent  of  country. 

Such  accumulations  of  this  refuse  material  are  met  with  under 
two  quite  different  circumstances  :  as  where  a  suitable  exposure  of 
living  rock  occurs  that  is  adapted  to  the  ready  chipping  of  the 
various  forms  of  implements,  which  are,  in  such  cases,  necessarily 
of  a  like  mineral  and  present,  curiously  enough,  a  very  uniform 
appearance  in  the  pattern  adopted,  although  the  mineral  is  readily 
chipped  into  other  and  more  delicAte  forms,  as  shown  by  broken 
specimens  in  the  refuse  heaps  where  a  boulder  of  this  same  rock 
has  been  utilized ;  and  again,  we  have  such  accumulations,  where 
selected  minerals,  in  small  masses,  have  been  brought  together,  and 
from  this  little  store-house  of  crude  materials  the  various  forms 
of  implements  and  weapons  have  been  formed. 

In  the  upper  valley  of  the  Delaware  river,  where  the  rocks  fre- 
quently aftbrd  such  shelter  as  the  Indian  was  glad  to  avail  himself 
of,  and  which  are,  at  the  same  time,  suitable  for  making  any  of 
the  limited  range  of  forms  of  implements  which  his  ingenuity  had 

1  See  Rnu,  in  Smith.  Ann.  Reps.,  for  1872,  p.  348,  and  1877,  p.  201. 
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at  that  time  devised  ;  these  traces,  in  accumulations  of  flakes  and 
splinters,  of  an  early  occupancy  of  the  countr}'  by  savage  man — 
these  ''  open  air  work-shops,"  as  they  have  been  called,  are  fre- 
quently mot  with.  The  abundance  of  small  flakes  or  chips,  and 
of  broken  and  unflnished  specimens,  at  oncii  indicate  the  character 
of  the  locality.  In  such  of  these,  as  1  have  been  able  carefully  to 
examine,  there  has  been  a  marked  absence  of  such  small  pebbles 
and  indented  oval  stones  as  are  supposed  to  have  been  used  in 
flaking  the  chert,  jasper,  and  quartz,  that  were  so  largely  selected 
as  the  most  desirable  minerals  for  the  manufacture  of  stone  imple- 
ments. Whether  these  had  been  removed  and  the  places  aban- 
doned while  the  Indians  were  still  in  possession  of  the  couuUt,  or 
not,  is  impossible  to  determine ;  but  in  all  such  work-shop  sites 
that  I  have  examined,  where  the  living  rock  was  utilized,  there 
was  in  everv  instance  an  absence  of  several  features  that  charac- 
terize  the  same  sites  when  found  in  more  southern  localities, 
where  there  is  no  living  rock,  and  all  the  material  and  the  tools 
themselves,  when  of  stone,  were  transported  from  more  or  less 
distant  points.  The  former  have  always  suggested  to  me  that,  tlie 
locality  being  accessible  to  all,  the  Indians  came  and  went  as 
their  needs  suggested,  and  fashioned  for  themselves  what  weap- 
ons or  implements  they  desired,  and  in  this  case  they  naturally 
took  away  with  them  such  tools  as  they  used  in  the  making  of 
their  supplies.  This  would  account  for  a  marked  absence  of  even 
the  simple  hammer-stones.  On  the  other  hand,  where  all  the  ma- 
terial is  foreign  to  the  spot,  it  is  the  property  of  one  or  a  few  in- 
dividuals ;  and  if  left  at  any  time  all  connected  with  it  would  1)6 
left  behind,  unless  it  be  the  flnished  weapons  and  domestic  imple- 
ments. 

While  at  first  sight  it  might  be  thought  that  where  a  rock  in 
situ  could  be  utilized  there  such  selection  could  be  made  of  the 
mineral  as  detached,  as  would  be  available  for  the  desired  forms 
of  implements,  and  comparatively  few  failures  would  occur.  In 
other  words,  that  the  detached  mass  would  be  in  such  sha[)e  and 
so  far  free  from  weathered  surfaces,  that  any  defect  in  its  const itu- 
tion,  as  the  presence  of  a  foreign  mineral,  coidd  be  detected,  and  no 
trial  chipping  needed  to  be  made,  to  determine  its  availability  for 
the  desired  purpose.  No  such  discrimination,  however,  was  exer- 
cised by  the  Indians  ;  and  in  a  rock-shelter,  near  Belvidere,  N.  J., 
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where  arrowpoints  were  once  made  in  vast  numbers,  there  was  an 
immense  accumulation  of  chips  that  had  every  appearance  of  be- 
ing simply  failures,  being,  for  the  most  part,  blocked  out  spear- 
heads, which  liad  broken  into  halves,  or  otherwise  so  fractured, 
as  to  render  them  useless.  In  all  such  cases  there  were  to  be 
traced  such  variations  from  the  characteristic  constitution  of  the 
mineral  as  explained  the  cause  of  the  failure  to  produce  a  finished 
implement  on  the  part  of  the  ancient  worker. 

While,  therefore,  one  cannot  but  admire  the  beauty  of  workman- 
ship, and  marked  displa}^  of  taste,  as  shown  in  the  finish  and  de- 
sign of  the  thousands  of  arrow-points  that  have  been  gathered 
from  our  fields  ;  it  must  still  be  admitted  that,  notwithstanding  all 
their  skill,  the  makers  gave  themselves  an  infinity  of  unnecessary 
trouble  in  failing  to  be  able  to  judge  of  the  qualities  of  a  given 
mass  of  n)ineral  prior  to  expending  considerable  labor  upon  it. 
It  was  to  this,  rather  than  to  want  of  skill,  when  good  material 
was  used,  that  we  must  attribute  the  quantities  of  '*  failures,"  as 
they  have  been  well  called,  which  characterize  many  a  former  site 
of  an  arrow-maker's  labors. 

I  desire,  now,  to  refer  in  detail  to  an  accumulation  of  chips, 
cores,  hannners,  and  other  material,  found  in  a  limited  8i)ace,  and 
which  collectively  indicated  very  clearly  that  at  that  spot  some 
one  or  two  Red  men  had,  for  a  long  time,  been  accustomed  to 
manufacture  all  such  forms  of  weapons  and  domestic  implements 
as  are  collectively  known  as  chfjyped  implements ;  for  it  is  a  curi- 
ous fact,  that,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  determine,  not  a  trace 
of  a  polished  implement  or  polishing  tool  has  been  met  with  in 
these  open-air  work-shops.^ 

In  Hamilton  township,  Mercer  Co.,  N.  J.,  I  discovered,  last 
summer  (1878),  a  large  series  of  splinters  and  irregular  chips  of 

*  As  the  localitieH  where  chipped  stone  iniplcinents  have  been  extensively  manufac- 
tured are  usually  of  many  acres  in  extent,  this  term  of  "open  air"  work-shops  has 
been  quite  properly  a|)plled  to  them ;  and  while  to  pi-event  confunion  by  a  multiplicity 
of  terms  I  have  used  the  same  name  to  designate  tliei^o  far  lesH  extensive  deposits  of 
refuse,  it  Is  pcrhapti  inappropriate,  so  far  as  it  suggests  that  tlie  sitei^  were  too  exteu- 
sive  to  be  elTHCtually  sheltered.  In  so  contracted  an  area  even  was  the  largest  series  I 
have  forwarded  to  the  Mu!>eum  (over  one  thou!«and  sperimen^f,  Catalogue  No.  U,t)3.3), 
that  a  wigwam  wan  doubtlessly  erected  over  it.  and  the  occupants  were  protected 
fl'om  the  inclemency  of  the  weather  to  some  extent,  and  wholly  protected  from  the 
burning  rays  of  our  almo»t  tropical  summers.  In  this  connection  it  may  be  well  to 
state,  that  no  trace  of  charcoal  has  been  found  at  these  points,  which  suggests  that 
they  were  abandoned  during  the  winter,  a  season  when  work  of  this  kind,  I  should 
have  supposed,  would  have  been  mo:»t  usual. 
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jasper,  mingled  with  the  soil  of  a  newly  drained  swamp.     Imme- 
diately over  these  fragments  large  trees  had  grown,  flourished  to 
maturity,  and  died  of  old  age.     Judgiiig  from  the  depth  at  which 
some  of  the  jasper  chips  were  buried,  it  was  evident  that  these 
trees  liad  cither  been  mere  saplings,  or  had  not  yet  sprouted,  when 
the  arrow-maker  here  pursued  his  calling.     Having  had  my  atten- 
tion called  to  the  spot  by  the  surface  indications,  I  carefully  ex- 
amined  the   ground  over  an  area  of  several   square  yards,  and 
gathered  a  large  quantity  of  interesting  material  which  has  since 
been  placed  in  the  Museum  and  recorded  under  No.  14633.    These 
consisted,  first,  of  masses  of  jasi)er  and  allied  minerals,  gathered, 
I  suppose,  from  the  gravel  beds  forming  the  eastern  bank  of  the 
Delaware  river,  at  a  point  some  four  miles  distant,  as  the  crow 
flies.     Secondly,  of  cores,  or  the  remnants  of  the  selected  masses 
above  mentioned,  which  were  too  small  or  too  irregular  in  shape 
to  be  further  available.     Thirdly,  of  large  flakes,  which  being  sim- 
ilar to  such  flakes  as  often  occur  associated  with  relics  as  found 
in  our  fields,  may  or  may  not  have  been  considered  and  used  as  a 
finished  pattern  of  stone  implement.     These  flakes,  however,  show 
little   secondary   chipping,   and    were    intermingled    with    chips, 
splinters,  and  other  refuse  material.     A  noticeable  feature  of  these 
flint-like  masses  and  chips  is  the  wonderful  range  of  color,  they 
exhibit ;  not  only  of  difl^erent  shades  of  red,  purple,  blue,  green, 
brown,  and   yellow,  but   many  are  most   beautifully  variegated. 
While  there  seems  much  evidence  to  show  that  attractive  colora- 
tion was  prized  by  the  aborigines,  I  have  found  that  the  imple- 
ments made  from  such  material  were  either  retained  by  them  on 
relinquishing  this  territory  to  the  white  settlers,  or  the  mineral 
thus   brightly   colored    is   more   easily  fractured,   when   used    as 
weapons.      Of  the   thousands   of  arrow-points  already  gathered 
those   still   perfect,  of  pale  green,  bright  yellow,  blue,  and    the 
lighter  shades  of  red,  arc  quite  rare  ;  yet  flakes  and  broken  imple- 
ments of  these  colors  are  represented,  not  only  in  the  fields,  but 
in  the  work-shop  accumulations,  as  already  mentioned.     Fourth, 
of  blocked-out  and  subsequently  discarded  specimens, —  the  failure 
to  finish  them  beinj;  evidentlv  a  flaw  in  the  mineral  not  detected 
at  the  outset.     Fifth,  of  specimens  that  were  nearly  finished  but 
irreparably  injured  by  some  unluck\'  finishing  touch.     These  are 
often  arrowheads,  with  the  points  broken  off,  or  such  as  have  a 
barb  or  a  basal  corner  detached.     A  very  considerable  number  of 
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these  are  certainly  quite  as  useful  as  weapons,  as  perfect  speci- 
mens ;  and  why  discarded,  as  they  were,  for  some  very  trifling  de- 
fect, is  difficult  to  understand.  Are  we  to  conclude,  that  tlie 
readiness  with  whicii  adepts  manufactured  these  chipped  imple- 
ments was  far  greater  than  has  been  supposed,  and,  tht»refore,  that 
these  objects  were  really  ver}'  cheaply  purchased,  and  that  the 
Indian  as  a  purchaser  could  afford  to  be  very  particular? 
Sixth,  of  chips  and  splinters  of  every  size  and  shape,  being  the 
ordinary  refuse  that  would  necessarily  accumulate  in  the  course  of 
making  arrow  and  spear-iwints  from  jasper,  by  the  process  of  chip- 
ping the  mineral  to  the  desired  shapes.  Seventh,  of  a  series  of 
oval,  of  nearly  square,  and  of  some  irregularly  shaped  pebbles  of 
sandstone,  jasper,  horn-stone,  and  porph3'ry,  mostly  with  shallow 
depressions,  one  on  each  side ;  and  with  the  ends,  if  oval,  and  the 
angles,  if  square  or  of  irregular  outline,  so  battered  as  to  show 
that  they  had  been  used  in  striking  mineral  as  dense  or  more  re- 
sisting than  that  of  which  they  consist.  Considering  the  circum- 
stances under  which  they  were  found,  their  shape,  and  the  evidence 
of  hard  usage  which  they  exhibit,  it  is  very  evident  that  they  are 
rude  implements  used,  at  least  in  part,  in  tlie  manufacture  of 
arrowpoints  and  other  forms  of  chipped  implements.  The  use  of 
such  hammerstones  was  doubtlessl}-  quite  limited,  and  other  more 
delicate  means  were  taken  to  produce  the  delicate  finish  of  the 
smaller  implements  and  weapons.  Although  the  size  of  these 
hammerstones  varies  greatly,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  minute 
flakes  could  be  detached  by  their  aid  ;  and  probably  bone  imple- 
ments, that  have  since  decayed,  were  used  as  finishing  tools. 

This  same  simple  form  of  hammer,  it  is  well  here  to  observe,  is 
very  common  wherever  the  ordinary  patterns  of  relics  are  met 
with,  and  in  every  series  gathered  for  me  by  collectors  in  various 
parts  of  the  state  (New  Jersey)  there  are  several  examples,  vary- 
ing considerably  in  size  and  shape.  It  can  scarcely  be  held  that 
they  had  any  use  as  a  weapon,  but  as  hammers  they  would  be 
useful  in  many  ways.  , 

Eighth,  a  few  flat  slabs  of  stone  of  small  size,  with  an  occa- 
sional trace  of  hammering  on  either  side.  These  were  possibly 
used  as  la[>-stones  in  part ;  and  may  have  been  used,  also,  in 
connection  with  bone  implements,  or  flakers,  as  a  breastplate, 
whereon  rested  the  base  of  the  bone  flaking  tool,  when,  by 
pressure,  series  of  small  flakes  were  detached.     This  is  altogether 
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conjectural,  however ;  and  considering,  also,  that  these  so-called 
lap-stones  are  not  at  all  common,  the  matter  of  tlieir  use,  as 
suggested,  is  at  best,  problematical. 

Associated  with  the  above — in  all,  about  one  thousand  pieces 
—  were  no  traces  of  cliarcoal,  or  any  indication  whatever  of  fire; 
no  pottery,  or  any  whole  or  fragmentary  weapon,  or  domestic 
implement  of  any  description  other  than  what  have  been  men- 
tioned. 

The  apparent  absence  of  fire  from  this  unquestionable  workshop  - 
site  deserves  a  few  words  of  comment,  as  many  suggestions 
naturally  arise.  It  may,  indeed,  be  thought  that  the  absence  of 
charcoal  is  mere  negative  evidence  that  no  fire  was  used  or  had 
at  this  spot ;  but  when  we  consider  that  fire  here  would  always  be 
at  or  very  near  the  same  place,  whenever  kindled,  and  would  be 
kept  continually  burning  during  winter,  it  is  evident  that  some 
trace  would  remain  on  or  in  soil  not  subsequently  disturbed,  as 
was  the  case  in  this  instance.  Very  frequently  in  my  examina- 
tions of  different  known  localities  where  stone  implements  abound, 
I  have  met  with  traces  of  fire  that  were  clearlv  evidences  of  an 
earlier  occupation  of  the  locality  than  the  first  visit  of  the  white 
settlers.  Assuming,  then,  that  the  absence  of  all  indication  of 
fire  is  evidence  that  it  had  not  been  kindled  there  by  the  Indians, 
the  fact  seems  to  imply  that  the  spot  was  not  occupied  in  winter, 
a  season  when  we  would  naturally  suppose  the  Indians  would  be 
far  busier  in  this  industry  than  at  any  other  time.  The  supposed 
absence  of  fire  also  indicates  that  the  flint,  prior  to  use,  was  not 
heated,  as  has  been  stated  was  often  done.  What  the  effects 
of  moderate  exposure  to  heat  are,  so  far  as  facilitating  the 
fracture  of  jasper  and  allied  mineral,  I  do  not  know  ;  but  my  own 
experience  in  arrow-making  leads  me  to  conclude  that  the  varieties 
of  jasper  and  quartz  represented  in  these  several  series  are  quite 
readily  fractured,  by  either  percussion,  or  pressure  ;  and  the  art  of 
arrowpoint  making  consists  wholly  in  the  acquired  skill  in  govern- 
ing the  size  and  direction  of  the  flakes  detached,  after  the  imple- 
ment has  acquired  in  general  outline,  the  desired  shape  and  size. 
On  the  other  hand,  while  a  site,  such  as  this  that  I  have 
described,  was  apparently  only  occupied  in  pleasant  weather,  it  is 
noticeable,  that  all  such  sites,  so  far  as  I  have  discovered  them, 
lie  in  close  proximity  to  a  spring  or  rivulet  of  good  water. 

The   entire   amount  of  refuse   material,  an<l  number  of  tools 
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constituting  the  traces  of  this  workshop  site,  are  possibly  too  few 
to  indicate  otherwise  tlian  a  very  limited  tarrying  at  the  si)ot, 
and  that  I  am  not  warranted  in  drawing  some  of  my  inferences ; 
but,  as  yet,  it  is  not  demonstrable  how  man}*  chips  are  necessarily 
stricken  otf  in  making  an  arrowhead,  and  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind 
that  the  earth  was  here  thickly  strewn  with  thousands  of  very 
small  flakes,  looking  very  much  like  coarsely  crumbled  shells ;  and 
as  much  of  this  refuse  was  quite  deep  in  the  soil,  as  well  as  some 
of  the  larger  pieces,  it  seems  to  me  evident  that  the  spot  was 
occupied  for  a  long  time.  The  coarse  refuse  may  indeed  at  times 
have  been  gathered  up  and  removed.  We  find  just  such  fragments 
about  the  known  sites  of  Indian  settlements  ;  and  have  already 
suggested  that  no  flake  was  too  primitive  to  be  unavailable  as  a 
cutting  implement.  Even  flint  chips  are  recorded  among  the 
contents  of  graves.^  Even  supposing  no  removal  of  the  coarser 
refuse  ever  took  place,  the  thickly  and  deeply  bestrown  condition 
of  the  soil  with  very  minute  chips,  indicates  a  prolonged  occupa- 
tion of  this  particular  site. 

Considering  all  the  circumstances,  the  story  that  this  accumula- 
tion tells,  is  this :  here,  shaded  by  dense  woods,  on  a  slightly 
elevated  knoll,  which  was  surrounded  by  a  meadow-like  expanse 
of  low-lying  ground,  through  which  trickled  a  sparkling  spring 
brook,  had  tarried  at  times,  for  years,  an  arrow  maker,  shaping 
with  marvellous  skill  those  varied  patterns  of  spearpoints,  and 
delicate  drills,  such  as  are  still  gathered  from  the  adjoining  fields. 
Unlike  localities  of  many  acres  in  extent,  where  the  traces  of 
former  occupation  are  scattered  throughout  the  whole  area,  and 
indicate  that  manufacturing  had  once  been  in  progress  simply  by 
the  abundance  of  chips,  we  have  in  this  workshop  site  the  evi- 
dences of  the  toil  of,  probably,  a  single  skilled  workman,  who,  in 
the  quiet  of  his  forest  retreat,  spent  the  greater  portion  of  a  long 
and  useful  life. 

There  is  one  feature  of  this  interesting  find  to  which  I  desire  to 
call  particular  attention,  inasmuch  as  it  probably  has  an  important 
bearing  on  the  age  of  the  post-glacial,  but  supposed  pre-Indian 
arrow  and  spearpoints,  to  which  I  have  alluded  in  a  former  paper."* 
This  is  the  entire  absence  of  argillitc,  or  that  material  of  which 
nearly  the  entire  series  of  paleolithic  implements  from  the  gravel- 

*  Eleventh  Ann.  Rep.  of  Pcab.  Mus.  of  Amer.  Arch,  and  Eth.,  p.  813. 

*  Elcvcuth  Annual  Ueport  of  Peabody  Museum,  p.  254, 1878. 
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beds  is  nin<lc.  I  liavo  Jilrcady  referred  to  the  rude  forms  of  argil- 
lite  arrowheads  as  iu7w  met  with  upon  tiie  surface,  and  if  the^'  are, 
as  a  class,  to  he  considered  as  having  the  same  origin  as  that  of 
the  more  elahorately  forme<l  specimens  of  jasper,  chalcedony,  and 
quartz,  then  it  would  he  natural  to  expect  to  tind  in  the  refuse  of 
open  air  workshops,  such  as  I  have  here  described,  an  abundance 
of  flakes,  splinters,  and  cores  of  that  mineral.  Such  traces,  indi- 
cative of  the  use  of  argillite,  however,  do  not  occur ;  nor,  as  yet, 
have  otherwise  similar  sites  been  discovered  where  that  mineral 
only  was  used.  It  can  scarcely  be  held  that,  as  argillite  occurs  in 
the  valley  of  the  Delaware  as  a  living  rock,  there  only  should  we 
expect  to  tind  traces  of  the  localities  where  the  mineral  was  worked 
up  into  arrowheads.  It  occurs  also  in  the  drift  in  the  lower  por- 
tions of  the  same  valley,  and  is  as  readily  obtained  as  the  pebbles 
of  quartz  and  jasper  with  which  it  is  associated.  Flakes  of  argil- 
lite  do  occur  quite  frequently  in  the  fields,  just  where  we  find  the 
finished  relics  of  the  same  material,  an<1  also  some  rude  examples 
of  what  may  be  blocked-out  or  uutinished  implements,  but  why 
mav  not  these  have  been  Ivin^  on  the  surface  and  in  the  soil  since 
prior  to  the  advent  of  the  Indians? 

While  the  two  classes,  or  those  stone  implements  made  of  argillite 
and  those  of  quartz,  occur  on  the  surface  intimately  associated, 
it  is  obviously  impracticable  to  dissociate  them  with  anything  like 
scientific  accuracy  ;  and,  furthermore,  there  are  not  wanting  indi- 
cations leatling  one  to  believe  that  these  argillite  implements  were 
freipiently  worki^l  over  by  the  Indians  to  be  used  again  ;  and  if 
we  consider  the  Indians  were  not  America's  first  occupants,  they 
were,  on  their  arrival,  either  in  contact  with  the  earlier  race,  and 
by  trade,  or  as  the  result  of  warfare,  possessed  of  the  weapons 
and  inq>lements  of  the  pre-occupants  of  the  land ;  or  had  an 
earlier  people  become  extinct  or  mlgrate<I,  the  succeeding  Red- 
men  would  surely  have  fcamd  the  discarded  implements  of  tlieir 
predecessors,  as  wc  now  find  those  of  the  Indians.  However  we 
may  view  the  case,  there  is  no  reason  why  th'e  rudely  fashioned 
and  weathered  argillite  imi>lements  may  not  be  far  older  than 
those  ma<le  of  other  material;  and,  when  a  consi<lerable  extent 
of  tcrrilorv  is  carefiillv  examined,  it  becomes  eviilent,  as  I  have 
elsewhere  endeavored  to  show,'*  that  such   implements,  whether 

<^  Natiii-t\  Vol.  XI,  i>.  21.'),  Jiui.  U,  lt<75,  London;  and  Amcricnu  Naturnllet,  Vol.  X, 
June.  IriTG,  i».  :«'J. 
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of  pre-Iinlian  or  Indian  origin,  ante-dtitc  tiie  jasper  and  quartz 
specimens  witli  wliieli  tliey  are  now  to  some  extent  associated. 
Un(|uestional)ly  the  occasional  occnrience  of  argillite  implements 
of  exceeding  delicacy  of  form,  accuracy  of  outline,  and  compara- 
tive freshness  of  the  surface,  lias  an  important  bearing  upon  this 
question  of  the  date  of  the  (jenerid  usa  of  this  mineral,  —  for  such 
specimens  of  savage  handiwork  are  certainly  the  productions  of 
the  Indians;  but  when  we  remember  that  there  have  been  no  ar- 
rowpoints  made  in  New  Jerse\'  for  at  least  two  centuries,  and 
that  argil  lite  chipped  some  time  prior  to  that  has  undergone  no 
appreciable  alteration,  we  surely  have  something  of  a  guide  as  to 
the  rate  of  weathering  of  those  other  forms  that  arc  so  deeply 
altered  «ver  their  entire  surfaces.*^  X<i  jasper  specimens  have 
been  found  showing  alteration  of  the  surface.  They  are  as  fresh 
as  though  chipped  but  yesterday,  and  is  it  not  probable,  that,  al- 
though argillite  will  be  affected  by  exposure  before  jasjjcr,  if  the 
two  minerals  were  in  connnon  use  from  the  date  ot  the  arrival  of 
the  Indians,  there  would  be  some  difference  detected  in  the  sur- 
faces of  jasper  arrowheads  when  thousands  are  examined  and 
compared  ? 

I'ntil  we  meet  with  the  chips  and  other  refuse  of  argillite  asso- 
ciated with  those  of  jasper  and  (piartz,  or  discover  a  workshop 
site  where  it  was  solely  used,  is  it  not  safe  to  conclude  that,  from 
the  great  degree  of  weathering  which  the  vast  njajority  of  the 
implements  made  from  it  have  undergone,  such  specimens  are  of 
an  earlier  oiigin  than  those  of  jasper  jind  (juarlz  ;  the  exceptions 
being  referable,  (irst,  to  the  fact  that  outcro[>[)ings  of  this  rock, 
where  found  in  })lace,  were  sometimes  utilizi'd,  though  not  to  a 
great  extent,  an<l  also  to  re-chip[)ing  by  the  Indians,  of  weapons, 
that  to  them,  when  thev  were  gathered,  wc^re  verital>le  relics  of  a 
by-gone  time.  Finally,  as  tlu*  puleolithic  implements  [)roper,  as 
found  deeply  imbediled  in  the  drift  deposits,  are  argillite,  as  a 
class,  it  a|>pears  rntiouMl  to  ascribe  the  origin  of  the  great  ma- 
jority of  the  rude  wiMipons  of  the  same  material  to  the  same  peo- 
ple who  fashioned  them  ;  and  its  absence  from  the  opi'U  air  work- 
shops such  as  1  have  described  srems  of  itself  confirmatory  of 

"  Arn>\vlu'nil»  «f  slato  jiiul  shah*  Jire  quitt*  c<iinni(>iily  iiu'l  with,  tliroii^liout  tlu»  on- 
tli«!  aii'.i  of  tlu'  >lati».  Tlu'so,  very  geiurrally,  liav.*  *•  wraUn-n-jl"  to  a  j;ival«T  cxtfiit 
tlaii  tho-4^  or  ai';rillite.  and  haviiiji:  iiiurh  the  j-aiiie  ap|K>araii«'i>  of  tlii"  smrace.  are 
I'cailily  ini^takcu,  for  such  'm<  aiv  made  of  the  latter  material.  Arruwhead-s  oi'  argillite 
uro  not  aliuiidaiit;  in  nian^'  loealitiob  they  arc  very  i>elduui  I'uuDd. 
Kkpout  Veabody  Mlskl'm,  II.        83 
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this  supposed  earlier  origin  of  these  ruder,  and  much  weathered 
implemeuts,  in  which  we  have,  I  believe,  a  trace  of  an  industry, 
once  world-wide,  on  the  part  of  a  people  still  ruder  tlian  the  Indi- 
dians,  as  we  know  theuj,  whose  productions  as  a  class  are  as 
primitive  and  uniform  as  those  of  the  later  race  are  ehiborate 
and  varied. 

An  interesting  feature  connected  with  these  accumulations  of 
refuse  is,  that  while  the  minerals  there  found  are  the  same  as  that 
of  which  the  great  bulk  of  arrowheads  and  other  forms  are  made, 
on  the  other  hand,  there  will  occasionally  be  met  with  a  specimen 
of  an  arrowpoint,  or  fragment  of  a  spear,  of  a  ditterent  pattern  and 
material  than  those  with  which  we  are  so  familiar.  A  fragment 
of  obsidian,  it  may  be,  as  the  extreme  point  or  barb  of  jm  arrow- 
point  ;  or  jasper,  of  a  color  not  occurring  here,  yet  common  in  dis- 
tant southern  or  western  localities.  These  instances  are  now  so 
numerous  that  it  shows  clearly  the  contact  of  different  and  dis- 
tant tribes ;  for  what  better  evidence  can  be  produced  than  that 
an  implement  has  been  brought,  either  through  the  vicissitudes  of 
warfare,  or  through  barter,  from  some  far  otl*  point,  when  we  find 
no  trace  of  the  material  of  which  it  is  made,  in  the  heaps  of 
refuse  that  resident  workman  left  on  the  former  sites  of  their 
labors?  The  range  of  patterns  of  all  our  chippe<l  implements  is 
infinitely  varied,  and  it  needs  but  a  glance  at  the  material  1  have 
gathered  from  this  one  spot  to  show  how  little  can  be  said  of  the 
belongings  of  any  specimen,  as  judge<l  by  its  shape.  .Scarcely  a 
European  pattern  even,  except  the  most  delicate  arrowpoints  from 
Denmark,  but  finds  here  its  counterpart,  in  at  least  a  fragmentary 
state.  The  shapes  indeed  seem  to  have  been  determined  by  the 
particular  use,  which  suggested  certain  sizes  and  shapes;  but  the 
outline  of  vast  numbers  was  determined  by  the  shape  of  the  chips 
utilized,  antl  thus  originated  the  non-symmetrical  specimens  that 
we  frequently  find.  Some  of  these  are  so  crooked  that  their 
availability  as  arrowpoints  is  questionable;  and  that  such  were 
used  as  knives  is  cpiite  probable.  In  the  territory  of  every  petty 
tribe,  and  every  creek  a[)pears  to  have  had  such  tribal  communi- 
ties dwelling  in  its  valley,  there  is  seen  a  family  likeness,  so  to 
speak,  extending  through  the  whole  range  of  chipped  implements, 
and  especially'  the  arrow  and  spearheads  found  therein  ;  and  it  is 
not  difficult  to  dissociate  an  occasional  specimen,  as  it  occurs  in 
collecting,  and  set  it  aside  as  something  foreign. 
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A  second  find  of  this  character  also  deserves  a  detailed  notice, 
although  it  lias  already  been  referred  to  by  Prof.  Wynian."  At 
the  time  of  its  discovery  I  did  not  recognize  fully  the  importance 
of  carefully  noting  everything  connected  with  it,  and  simply 
furnished  Pmf.  Wyinan,  at  the  time,  a  few  brief  notes  with  ref- 
erence to  the  specimens  gathered  and  forwarded  to  the  Museum. 
This  ''open  air  workshop"  was  discovered  on  the  writer's  farm 
in  1872,  and  is  less  than  a  mile  distant  from  the  one  previously 
described.  It  is  situated  on  the  brow  of  a  hill,  or  rather  of  a 
plateau  margin,  where  this  is  broken  by  a  ravine  through  which 
flows  a  considerable  brook.  Orij^inally  surrounded  on  two  sides 
by  a  dense  forest  here  always  has  been  an  open  spot,  with  an 
extensive  southern  out-look  over  a  broad  expanse  of  meadow 
extending  from  the  f(X)t  of  the  uplands  to  the  river.  When  dis- 
covered there  was  8imi)ly  a  shallow  depression  to  be  seen,  nearly 
circular  in  outline  and  about  ten  feet  in  diameter.  On  removing: 
a  thin  layer  of  vegetable  mould,  through  which  projected  a  few- 
irregular  masses  of  yellow  jasper,  there  occurred  a  large  quantity 
of  thin  flakes,  chips,  and  a  number  of  broken  arrowpoints,  espe- 
cially of  the  triangular  pattern.  Of  the  latter  there  was  a  much 
larger  proportion  than  in  the  preceding  instance,  and  may  indicate 
that  the  workman  who  had  operated  here  had  either  been  less 
skillful,  or  that  this  pattern  is  more  liable  to  breakage  in  tlnishing, 
which  seems  improbable.  The  accummulation  of  refuse,  in  this 
instance,  was  on  a  level  floor  of  compact  clay-earth,  about  which 
I  could  not  »liscover  a  trace  of  lire.  Separated  from  this  refuse 
as  described,  by  a  layer  of  earth  nearly  a  foot  in  depth,  there 
occurred  a  somewhat  similar  deposit,  except  that  cores  and  large 
chips  only  were  found,  with  no  trace  of  either  hammer-stones,  or 
broken  or  unfinished  impleu)ents.  There  was  also  but  little  variety 
of  mineral,  the  deposit  consisting  exclusively  of  dark,  yellow- 
brown  jasi)er.  My  impression  is  that  there  was  no  connection 
between  the  two  finds,  but  that  the  deeper  one  was  just  so  much 
older  as  it  rerpiires  years  for  a  soil  of  some  eleven  inches  to  accu- 
mulate in  a  forest,  where  the  growth  of  vegetable  mould,  from  the 
decay  of  the  annual  fall  of  foliage,  is  steadily  in  progress. 

A  third  deposit  of  flint  chips  to  which  1  desire  to  call  attention, 
is  a  series  of  some  fifty  K[)ecimens  of  brown  jasper  of  quite  a  uni- 

•  Fiah  Annual  Ueport  Pcnbody  Mu»ouiu,  p.  27. 
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(liirt;)' 


c  (p.  M.  14700),  biit  whidi  in  tlie  diameter  of  llie  fracture 
V  III  111  I' li  ally  fioiii  lnjth  cores  ami  fliikcs  Tlwy  are  too  irreg- 
ulnr  and  fliiniU  for  the  fiiimei',  ami  exliiliit  no  regularity  in  the  ()e- 
tatrliiiieiit  of  iiiassex  fiiiiii  tlioin  fur  suhiaefiHeiit  shaping  into 
arronheails,  as  ia  siiown  in  the  hirger  cores  in  tlie  collection. 
Still,  when  we  consider  thai  they  were  fomul  eloKcIy  packed 
together,  and  liiirie<l  nearly  a  fiMtt  dee|)  in  a  lucadow,  which  was 
orifjinally  Hwainpy  ground,  it  is  evident  that  they  were  designedly 
inhumed  ;  lint  for  what  purpose  it  is  ilidknlt  even  to  eonjectni-e. 

It  may  he  well  here  to  state  ihat  the  three  deposits  just  de- 
Bcribeil  are  all  in  the  iniineiliute  vicinity  of  the  extensive  deposit 
of  liniHhed  inipleinenls  to  which  n'fercnee  has  liccn  made  in  other 
pulilicationH.^     These  were  all  of  the  same  material,  and  identical 


FliikB  or  AiBillilMl*  M    WOS) 

with  the  Jiisper  fragments  here  mentioned      If  the  former  were 

miKle  at  the  spot  or  near  where  they  wore  I'o I  hnrittl  this  later 

hud  of  IragnienlH  may  indeed  lie  a  portion  ol  the  refuse  accumu- 
lated in  their  uianul'iictiire ;  they  were  selected  possihly  for  con- 
verting into  small  arrowjioints,  ami  afterwards  forgotten. 

lliuiiig  already  iueideutally  relVrreil  li>  the  chance  occuiTcnee 
of  Hakes  and  chips  upon  the  surface  of  the  gronn.l,  it  is  well,  in 
eonclnsion,  to  refer  lo  these  more  [larticiilarly ;  as  it  is  possihle 
thiit  collectively  they  may  have  mure  signiHcanee  than  might  at 
first  Ik-  suppi>sed.  As  1  have  idreaily  mentioned,  jasper  flakes 
occur  not  only  in  '"open-air  workshop"  sites,  liul  on  the  surface 
of  onr  fields;  while  Hakes  of  other  minerals,  more  especially  of 
argillile,   also  oecnr  whenever  we  find   arroHpoints   and   apcar- 

■  Auniiiil  Kci>ai'l  of  ^siiiilUiOtiiui  luttUulioii,  tor  ItJTS.  p.  iTt. 
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heada  or  the  same  mineral,  on  the  other  hand,  no  deposits  of 
Brgillitc  chips  and  cores  have  been  discovered.  From  tliese  facts 
1  have  di'awn  tlie  Inferenees,  and  think  I  am  warranted  in  so 
doing  ;  first,  lUat  hs  nrgillile  (lakes,  mostly  exhibiling  a  great  de- 
gree of  weathering  of  tlicir  surfaces,  ore  associated  with  finished 
iu][iletnents  of  the  same  material,  bnt  never  in  such  niiiubcrs  as 
to  indicate  the  spots  whereon  the  former  were  faliricaled,  it  is  to 
be  snpposed  that  as  flakes  thoy  were  pnt  to  some  use,  sncli  as  a 
knife,  or  if  very  small  and  not  of  too  irregular  an  ontiine,  as 
arrowjioinls.     Fignres  1  nu<l  i  ai-e  examples  of  flakes  of  argtilite 


(P.  M.  9001^,  IfiSIrt)  such  as  are  found  ningly  on  our  fields. 
In  general  outline,  Hgnre  2  does  not  materially  differ  from  flint 
flakes,  as  found  in  Europe;  and  with  the  shiir[i  edge  that  this 
mineral  presents,  when  freshly  fractnretl,  it  certainly  is  well 
adapted  to  etitting  such  yielding  sulii^'tunees  as  the  skin  and  flesh 
of  sniiill  mammals,  and  to  scaling  and  cleaning  lish.  Wliethcr 
figure  1  could  he  used  as  an  arrowpoint,  or  is  to  be  looked  upon 
as  merely  a  small  knife,  is  altogether  conjectural ;  and  yet  there 
arc  many  \vt\yn  in  whiclijnst  such  a  fragment  of  stone,  consider- 
ing lluit-  Ihe  cflgcs  are  sliarp,  miglit  Ije  utilized.  The  same  char- 
acter of  flakes  (Fig.  3.  1'.  M.  lUMd)  and  small  chips  of  jasper, 
associati'd  also  with  finished   iniplcniMits  of  the  same   mineral. 
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being  likewise  seattcreil  singly  over  the  entire  area  of  the  state, 
iiiiisl  tlu'R-fure,  if  I  bnvc  not  iiiisiiiteipretod  the  nrgillite  cxniiiples, 
liavc  it  like  ai<j;rii1k-niK'i'.  Coimi[U>i'iii<i:  the  abneiiue,  as  yet,  of  sites 
of  arrow-rimkers  woi'ksliops,  ivliere  nrgiilite  wub  exclusively  used, 
nml  lliiit  chippeil  iinpleiiieiits  of  this  iiiiiK^rnl  are  as  clinrtictcristic  of 
the  (1<<(<|)C|' soils,  as  com|mre(l  with  ju»]>er,  as  iiidieateil  hy  tlieiloptli 
wlierent  they  occiii'  in  virgin  eaitli,  wliei-ever  it  has  been  exam- 
ined ;  anil  iilso  thitt  ai-gillite  is  n  living  roi'k  in  the  vicinity,  while 
jasper  ami  tlie  allied  minerals,  of  whieh  the  bulk  of  the  chipped 
implements  are  fashionc<l,  oeenr  as  bonklers  in  the  drift,  and  1*6- 
qiiire  more  labor  to  gather  than  it  would  to  visit  a  ledge  of  living 
rock, —  I  am  led  to  eonelnde  tliat  the  argillite  spears,  arrowpointa 


finke  uf  Jusiier  (P.  M.  HfWl). 

and  flakes  as  a  class,  are  of  an  cavlier  time  than  llie  same  imple- 
ments  of  flint-like  mineral ;  and  doubtless  bear  as  dose  a  relation- 
ship to  the  still  ruder — the  prhiiUiee  implements  found  in  the 
drift  gravels  of  tlic  river  valley  —  as  to  the  foiraei-.  While,  lioth  as 
chip|)ed  from  old  implements,  and  fashioned  ife  novo,  tnic  Indian 
relies  of  nrgillitc  do  oeenr;  there  seems  notliing  in  this  fuet  to 
ndlitate  «itli  the  opinion  expressed  as  to  their  antiquity,  as  n  elnss, 
being  much  greater.  Certainly,  if  fabrieated  by  a  prooccnpying 
people,  or  by  their  own  ancestora,  these  discarded  or  lost  imple- 
ments ivindd  not  escape  the  keen  vision  of  the  Imlians,  and  few 
liK-ked  snlltcient  skill  to  repoint,  and  render  available  these  ruder 
specimens  of  the  same  weapons  to  which  they  were  occuslomed. 
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The  conclusion  might  readily  be  drawn  from  the  foregoing  that 
weapons  and  implements  of  all  kinds,  chipped  from  stone,  were 
made  only  by  a  comparative  few,  who,  gifted  witii  the  re<piired 
dexterity,  supplied  the  people  of  their  tribe  witii  such  implements, 
as  they  required.  While  the  manufacture  of  tiie  tinest  specimens 
was  very  likely  confined  to  a<lopts,  who  made  it  the  business  of 
their  lives,  inasnuich  as  we  find  scattered  over  tiie  state,  mingled 
with  such  as  are  of  artistic  workmanshii),  so  very  many  of  greatly 
inferior  finish,  it  is  probable  that  the  latter  were  made  by  hunters 
or  warriors,  as  the  case  might  be,  who  subsequently  lost  them. 
However  occupied,  whether  on  the  war-path  or  the  chase,  it  would 
scarcely  be  possible  for  a  warrior  or  a  hunter  to  supply  himself 
with  as  great  a  number  of  arrows  as  he  would  need,  even  for  a  few 
weeks.  Vast  numbers  unquestionably  were  lost  when  first  dis- 
charged fiou)  the  bow ;  and  when  we  consider  the  various  condi- 
tions under  which  these  same  arrowpoints  now  occur,  it  is  evident, 
I  think,  that  to  a  certain  extent,  every  Indian  was  his  own 
armorer.  Ornaments  and  stone  implements,  whether  weapons  or 
for  domestic  purposes,  were  of  careful  or  careless  finish  —  and  we 
find  both  patterns  —  as  their  owners  happened  to  be  proud  or 
inditferent,  or  possibly  neat  or  slovenly.  A  ground  edge  to  an 
oval  pei)ble  being  required,  the  «ubsequent  shaping  of  the  other 
portion  of  the  implement  might  be  gradually  accomplished,  if  such 
implements  were  used  without  handles,  or  were  readily  separated 
from  them.  Such  shaping,  by  grinding  away  all  irregularities, 
was  at  least  a  slow  process,  and  one  very  unlikely  to  be  followed 
as  a  means  of  livelihood  by  any  one  ;  and  when  we  find  a  beauti- 
fully polished  and  symmetrically  fashioned  celt  we  probabl}^  have 
a  proof  of  the  patience  and  skill  of  its  original  owner ;  and  such 
as  had  this  patience  and  skill  could  soon  learn,  did  he  desire  it,  to 
chip  from  flint  his  own  arrowpoints,  knife  and  spears. 


THK    MF/rnOI)   OF    MANrKArmnNC,   POTTKKY    AM)    BASKETS 
AMOXd  TIIK  INDIANS  OF  SOUTHKKN  CALIFOUNIA. 


liV   I'AIL    Srill'MACIIKR. 
PoTTKKY. 

Amoni;  tlio  KmIiwovuIis  (C:lh^ill()s)^  who.  iniliko  the  former  linli- 
ans  of  I  hi'  coMst  of  C'aliforiiiu,  innke  household  utensils  of  hiirnod 
chiy  inste!nl  of  soapstoiie,-  I  ohserve«l  the  foliovviiij^  mode  of  maiui- 
faeturiii*;  [lotterv. 

The  elav  of  which  their  vessels  .ire  mnde  is  iisnnllv  obtaine*! 
from  i\w  ereek  hottoms,  and  is  similar  to  that  used  h\  the  ^lexi- 
cans  to  make  inhiltc^  or  snn-(hied  hriek.  It  is  a  dark  stiekv  hnnuiH 
with  a  li^hl  admixture  of  san<l,  or,  as  is  the  case  in  th«'  neijihhor- 
hood  of  White  Water  river,  the  wliite,  tine,  <lense  clay  which  so 
etfectuallv  dis<'olors  the  wat«'r  of  that  river  at  the.  hea<i  of  the 
desert,  the  l)e;j:inniiit;  of  C'oahuila  valley.  The  clay,  after  heinjj 
ch'arccl  of  all  rocky  and  li«rht  substances,  is  preserved  in  dried 
lumps  for  use.  Of  this  clay  a  stitf  "•  <h>uij:ir'  is  made  hv  addini; 
water  and  kni»adin«j:  it  thori)n^hly.  Souje  Indians,  however,  as  for 
instance  those  of  Sonora,  mix  powdered  p(>tsherds  with  the  earth. 
In  the  neijihhorhood  of  White  Water  river  tin;  elav  is  very  suitable 
in  its  natural  state  and  is  so  used. 

The'Mloujrh"  is  formed  into  cylinders  of  afoot  and  more  in  ]<>ngtli, 
and,  accordinj;  to  the  size  of  the  vessel  to  be  made,  more  or  less 
tlian  half  an  inch  in  diameter. 

The  botlouj  of  the  vessel,  which  is  usually  «rlobular  or  semi- 
globular,  is  made  by  coiliui^  the  cylinders  in  the  desired  form. 
They  are  then  knit  and  smoothed  to  the  re<iuire<l  thickness  by  the 
liands.  which  are  place<l  in  such  a  position  that  the  tin<rers  o[)erate 
insidi*  the  concavity,  and  the  thumbs,  pointinj^  towanls  each  other, 
work  on  the  outside.  The  bottom  of  th(»  vessel  thus  ma<le  is  then 
placeil  in  a  shallow  <lislu  either  of  wood  i)r  of  burned  clay,  which 


»Tli.*  \\\h:\\  iiMiiic  <if  the  Iiiili:iii»  at  \'A\\i\  ("alii'iit*'.  L«)>-  An>r«;Io»  Co.,  i-  TffhnhH. 
'Sim*  lltli  Ki-|n»rt   Pcalnnly  .Mu>(>uiii,  \k  -'»!>• 
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takes  the  place  of  a  potter's  wheel  and  enables  the  worker  to 
turn  the  vessel  as  he  proceeds  without  endangering  the  form. 
Squatte<I  on  the  ground,  the  worker  turns  the  form  as  the  cylin- 
ders are  coiled  into  the  desired  shape,  joining  tliom  together  with 
the  fingers  and  thumbs,  hohling  tiie  hands  in  the  position  already 
described. 

When  the  vessel  has  thus  been  gradually  built  up,  the  clny  is 
made  compact  and  smooth  by  hoMing  a  rounded  and  smooth  rock 
against  the  wall  of  the  vessel  on  the  inside,  and  patting  the 
outsi<le  with  a  wooden  trowel  opposite  the  rock.  The  outside 
is  tlu?n  made  even  by  a  wooden  scra[)er,  corresponding  in  shape 
to  the  curve  of  the  \)<)i,  which  is  dipped  in  water  to  accelerate  this 
work.  The  dents  inside,  caused  by  the  supporting  rock,  are 
usually  allowiMl  to  remain.  P^xperts  among  the  manufacturi'rs  do 
away  with  the  smoothing  scraper  and  accomplish  the  same  end 
with  light  tap*?  of  the  trowel,  the  marks  of  which  are  sometimes 
plainly  visible  in  the  burned  i)otterv,  especially  when  done  with  a 
slightly  corrugated  trowel,  caused  by  the  protruding  fibres  of  the 
wood.  The  narrow  neck  of  the  alla^  or,  especially,  of  the  jar  used 
for  the  transportation  of  water,  which  barely  admits  a  hand,  is 
last  finished  bv  the  same  method,  l)ut  more  clumsilv,  au<l  is  lef^ 
more  porous,  as  rock  and  trowel  can  not  be  used  on  that  portion 
of  the  vessel. 

The  vessel  is  then  put  away  to  dry  in  the  shade  before  it  is  ex- 
posed to  the  process  of  burning. 

Tilt?  kiln  consists  of  a  hole  dug  in  the  ground,  about  five  feet 
in  diameter  and  less  in  depth,  the  l)Ottom  of  \^hieh  is  covered 
with  fragments  of  pottery.  When  well  heated  bv  an  abundance 
of  brush  fire,  the  earthen  ware  is  arranged  on  the  potsherds,  and 
is  covered  with  hot  ashes.  The  pit  is  then  closed  with  bark  or 
grass,  supported  by  green  sticks  strong  enough  to  bear  a  subsequent 
covering  of  earth  without  en<langering  the  underlying  pottery,  and 
is  thus  left  for  several  <lays,  until  the  pit  has  coole<l  otl*,  when  the 
bnrne<l  vessels  ine  taken  out.  Th(»  defects  of  this  kiln  sometimes 
necessitate  a  second  burning,  but  in  old  pits,  in  which  the  wall  is 
well  bak(Mi  and  tlu?  heat  is  better  retained  than  in  new  ones,  irood 
results  are  obtained  with  nuieh  suretv. 

AuKMig  the  Sonoras  a  kiln  is  used  similar  to  the  Mexican 
bake-oven.  This  is  a  structure  of  adnhe.  in  the  form  of  a  bee-hive, 
with  an  o[)ening  on  top  in  addition  to  the  firehole  below.     When 
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well  lientcd,  tlic  vgssoIh  ure  pio|it'rl_v  iiniiiigi'il  williiii  anil  the 
ovcii  closcil  ut  lioth  oi>oiiiii;!K  witU  ciivcrs  m;ulu  of  tiiilli.  Tlio 
SuiioruM  iilsij  frfijiK'nlly  >iyv.  their  |Htllt'i_v  tvith  ii  red  iiiimTuI  ]imiit 
bt'foiv  it  iii  I'NiMwi'iI  to  the  hcut.  which  pn>'hii"e«  iiii  oven  ritl  color, 
as  the  process  of  hiinHii<r.  bt-iiig  suiiielnncN  ilefeclive,  nouhl  not 
alone  ui-eoin|ilinh  thiH. 

Baskkts. 

The  iniiDnfiU'lin'e  of  ImskeU  I  a.\»ii  otiMerveH  iiiiion^  the  Ttxhiihtrl, 

a  trihe  of  the  I'nhnillos.  iil  Aguii  (.'alieiitc.  l.os  Aiiytdos  Co..  Cal.. 

while  iii.ikin<:  reseiirchef  for  the  Peuhoily  Miisenni  <1nring  (he  lust 

year,  un<l  iilso  on  u  proviuns  oeension  in  r^nrthern  Culiroriiiii  and 


Sonthcrn  Oregon,  while  in  the  oniploy  of  the  U.  S.  Coast  Survey. 
Suljstanti:dly  tliesunifmcthoil  iseinpl(iye<l  iu  liiesc  several  ivgiona, 
though  lliL'  nialerial  slightly  ditl'ers,  un<l  likewise  existed  in  fornior 
times  among  ihe  Coast  Indians  of  California,  as  is  dcinunstrat«d 
hv  fragments  found  in  tlieir  graves. 

The  Teelii'diet  nse  the  reed-grass  {.Tiinrux  rolnii'liis),  ivhich  I 
fonnil  gi-owing  iu  the  small  fi-csh-waler  iniushes  and  creek-eddies 
at  the  beginning  of  llie  desert,  and  the  tall  Ihin  ffrnAi  (  Vilfii  riyeita) 
found  thriving  with  the  Viicen  which  Honrishes  in  such  givut  varie- 
ties in  that  neighborhood  I ;  hoth  are  Uhcd  in  the  dried  stale.  The 
former  species  is  nsetl  for  binding  the  IxhIv  of  the  basket,  which 
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is  mnilc  of  the  lutter.  The  roeil-grtiss  is  Rplit,  and  ooinc  of  it  is 
dywl  ill  ililTei-cut  hIiuiW,  iiBiiallv  liiown,^'  wiili  wiiifli  to  produce 
the  ligiirPH.  mostly  strtti<rlit-line<l  or  zi^zng.  The  graan  of  wliidi 
tbe  iioiiy  in  made  is  worlced  in  ita  iiutiirni  atiitp. 

Tlie  linskpt  inoyresscs  from  tlip  centre  of  tlio  iiottoiii.  tia  Htioivn 
in  Fij;.  1,  wliidi  n-pruseiits  thut  part  of  natural  aixv  for  lia^kets 
not  excucdiii}^  a  foot  in  diameter  (P.  31,  No  14U27),  wliitc  tlie  ibick- 
neiis  of  tlie  coil  of  Itii^or  oiii's  ia  ineruased  by  adding:  more  of  the 
grass  of  wliicli  it  ix  made.  The  l>i!ginnin<r  uf  tlie  stiteli,  for  wliich 
the  hole  is  itiude  by  a  common  bone  ncciliu,  or  borer,  is  sliowii  iu 
Fig.  2(1,  and  ia  made  by  fastening  one  cnil  of  the  binding  by  the 


llUhmt  of  binilhig  tlie  coils  of  sr:itt. 

succeeding  overlying  siitehes.  and  is  tlins  neatly  disiiosul  of  on 
the  inside  of  the  basket.  Fig.  2f>  shows  the  manner  in  which  the 
coils  and  sUlches  are  arranged  an<I  the  way  tliey  are  bound  to- 
gether. When  the  length  of  the  binding  is  nscd  n|>,  tlte  end  ia 
siniilurly  p^ecnred  as  at  the  beginning.  Fig.  2i.-,  or,  at  the  linishtng 
of  the  haskel,  under  the  [neceding  stitches.  The  shape  of  the 
basket  is  easily  formed  by  lengtlicning,  or  shortening,  the  circniU 
of  the  coil,  and  by  changing  the  stitches  slightly  towanls  the  side 

>Dt.  Tiilnipr  inniniiii  idb  tliKl  thoConhuHn  ta<llan!i  or  Snulliurn  Ciilirnriiin  make  a 
bliu-k  ilfp  \i!  "Ui-iilnff  III  wntur  |il>i>t>  of  (lie  Surtin  ilitiiin.  A  f ■■t1i>nl-ti.|>n>«'n  ilye  i* 
ilciivnl  In  ibe  Knme  way  Ihini  iilaiita  of  ilie  IMIia  Kmorgl  hihI  />.  it»f/m''"'Fu.  Botb 
tiicxe  ilye«  iim.  iicivnllnK  to  lli'.  I'ntiiier,  u-pcl  by  (bo  liiilliiu>  HI  .Vgun  CallGte  I'ur  ilyo- 
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of  the  concavity  to  be  formed.  In  forming  the  bottom  of  the 
baskets  the  split  twi<^s  of  a  shrub'*  are  generall}'  employed  in  place 
of  the  Juncus^  probably  for  the  greater  strength.  Often  this  ma- 
terial is  used  for  the  sides  as  well  as  the  bottom,  but  generally 
the  JiDicus  is  used  after  about  a  dozen  or  twenty  coils  have  been 
made.  The  Jum'HM  is  also  used  without  splitting,  from  which  is 
made  a  coarse  basket  with  loose  meshes,  similar  to  a  net  but 
without  knots  (P.  M.  No.  14033). 

*Thl*  is  prnbahly  tlie  "Siniaw  berry*'  Ithui*  nroiiuitira,  whirh  Dr.  Palmer  8tato8 
(Ainer.  Nat..  St^pt..  ISTj*.  p.  .V.»7)  \h  us«mI  ft»r  makiiivr  b:isk«ts  by  the  Indians  of  Utah,  Ari- 
zona, .Soutlioru  C'aUfornlii  and  Sew  Mexico.— F.  W.  P. 


AnOKIOFNAL   SOAPSTOXE   Qir.VKKIES   IN    THE 
DISTHICT  OF  CM^LUMBIA. 


Ry  Klmkii  U.  Rkvnoldm. 


WiTiiix  four  miles  of  Wasliington  City  tliero  have  been  reoenUy 
opened  two  well  (levelo[)o<l  soapstonc  (imirries  which  evidently  liad 
been  worked  at  some  former  time  by  the  people  who  dwelt  in  this 
neijifhborhood.  Of  this  faet  the  excavations  themselves,  to  say 
nothin<r  of  the  nnmberless  fragments  of  steatite  pots  and  dishes, 
and  the  im})lements  of  stone  and  (inarlz  used  in  fashioning  them, 
furnish  the  unmistakable  proofs.  >^'otwithstanding  the  quarries 
arc  situated  so  near  the  city  and  convenient  of  access,  they 
do  not  seem  to  have  attracted  an}'  notice  until  the  summer  of 
1874,  when  it  was  my  ijood  fortune  durinjj:  a  half-aimless  stroll,  to 
stumble  upon  a  curiously  shaped,  moss  covered  stone  which,  upon 
examination,  proved  to  be  a  fragment  of  a  soafistone  mortar. 
Recognizinjj;  the  imjxutance  of  the  "•find,'*  and  concluding  from 
the  size  and  weight  of  the  specimen  that  it  had  not  wanilered  far 
from  the  place  where  it  was  manufactured,  1  at  once  began  to 
search  for  the  original    ouarrv,  an<l   was   soon    rewarded    bv  the 

(Tit-  % 

discovery  of  an  innnense  ileposit  of  the  same  material,  on  a 
thicklv  W()ode<l  hillside  near  bv.  A  close  examination  of  the 
locality  sIkjwcmI  that  the  entire  hill  was  comiiosed  of  soapstone, 
partly  covered  with  ferns,  fallen  leaves,  and  the  accunndated 
(h'hris  of  centuries.  Hundreds  of  fragnienls  croi)ped  out  through 
till*  leaves,  nearlv  every  one  of  which  showed  wi»ll  defined  traces 
of  having  been  worked  by  the  ancient  owners  of  the  <|uarry.  In 
an  hours'  search  I  tbund  several  well  preserve  1  dishes  which  I 
conceale<l.  intending  to  return  at  an  earlv  date  to  remove  them. 
Shortly  after,  I  changed  my  ciuarters  to  the  city,  and  from  that 
time  till  this  last  suunner,  i)rofessional  duties  and  a  rare  oppor- 
tunity to  collect  Indian  implements  in  another  direction,  have 
taken  \][)  all  my  time. 

The  discovery  of  the  soapstone  quarry  at  Chulu,  Amelia  Co., 

(620) 
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Virginia,  aiul  the  subsequent  interesting  investigation  of  tlie  same, 
by  Mr.  Frank  II.  Cusliing  of  tlie  Smithsonian  Institution,  led  me 
to  communicate  to  Professor  Baini  tlie  existence  of  tiie  Rose 
II ill  quarry  on  Hroad  Brancli.  He  replied  at  once,  inviting  me  to 
malvo  an  early  visit  to  liie  mine  in  coinpanj*  with  Mr.  Cushing, 
who  at  tijat  time  was  still  absent  in  Virginia.  On  his  return,  we 
visited  the  locality,  and  in  a  short  time  succeeded  in  finding  a 
profusion  of  broken  and  unfinished  implements. 

Our  brief  visit  demonstrate<l  the  fact  that,  from  an  arclueological 
point  of  view,  the  quarry  was  superior  to  any  similar  deposit, 
8o  far  as  known,  in  the  coimtrv.  We  discovered  the  remains  of 
no  less  than  seven  well  define<l  shafts  or  excavations,  leading 
int<>  the  hill,  whence  the  early  potters  had  procured  a  quality  of 
rock  superior  to  that  found  on  the  surface. 

A  few  days  later,  we  paid  another  visit  to  the  localit}',  in 
company  with  Dr.  Charles  Ran  and  several  other  distinguislied 
attaches  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution.  At  the  quarry  we  sepa- 
rated into  groups  and  proceeded  to  make  a  thorough  ami  careful 
8urv€\v  of  the  hill  and  country  immediately  surrounding  it. 

With  the  exception  of  tiie  southern  side,  the  whole  hill  is  made 
lip  entirely  of  soai)stone.  About  midway  from  top  to  bottom,  on 
the  southeast  angle,  are  the  remains  of  an  oUl  shaft,  formed 
by  the  Inilians  for  the  purpose  of  testing  the  quality  of  the  stone 
—  which  at  this  point  changes  into  a  coarse,  granitic  looking 
rock  which  is  now  being  quarried  by  the  neighboring  farmers. 
From  the  stream  at  its  northern  base,  I  should  judge  that  the  hill 
is  about  sev(Mity-five  feet  high,  by  six  hundred  feet  in  length 
and  three  hun<lrc<l  feet  in  brea<lth,  at  its  base.  In  general  outlines 
it  somewhat  resembles  a  truncated  pyramid.  The  soapstone  on 
the  surface  is  mostly  in  fragments,  and  covers  the  eastern, 
northern,  and  western  sides,  and  a  portion  of  the  exposed  summit. 

On  the  northern  side  it  descends  to  the  creek  at  its  base,  passes 
entirely  under  it,  ascends  and  swells  out  into  a  distinct  quarry  of 
more  than  three  times  the  size  of  the  former.  The  creek  which 
forms  the  dividing  line,  runs  for  hundreds  of  feet  over  a  beautiful 
greenish-gray  floor  of  so4q)stone,  worn  into  ruts  and  pools  by  the 
sand  and  pebbles  brought  down  from  the  adjacent  field  during  the 
spring  and  autumn  floods. 

A  tolerably  thick  growth  of  beech  and  oak  is  scattered  over  the 
bill  on  all  sides.     While  intervening  space  is  covered  with  ferns, 
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and  random  patches  of  ImcklebeiTy  bushes  which  have  found  a 
foothold  among  the  rocks. 

The  excavations  previously  mentioned  were  found  to  be  in  a 
good  state  of  preservation,  considering  the  long  lapse  of  time 
since  they  were  worked  bv  the  natives.  One  shaft  we  found  to  be 
over  three  feet  deep,  in  spite  of  the  long-continued  wash  from  the 
hillside  above. 

In  addition  to  the  shafts  and  other  interesting  features  of 
aboriginal  labor,  we  were  fortunate  enough  to  fin<l  several  hundred 
dishes,  more  or  less  broken,  besides  a  number  of  picks  and 
hammer-stones,  and  also  one  or  two  steatite  spades  used  in  cutting 
and  removing  the  earth  when  opening  a  shaft  into  the  (juany. 

Since  beginning  operations,  in  ad<lition  to  digging  out  and 
carefully  studying  the  workings  of  one  of  the  ancient  shafts, 
Mr.  Cushing  has  selected  and  removed  more  than  two  tons  of 
implements  from  the  (piarry,  and  when  1  visited  the  locality 
last  I  found  at  least  two  tons  more  awaiting  transportation.  In 
the  half  barrel  of  specimens  that  I  send  you  (1*.  M.  Nos. 
1G075-1G091),  it  will  be  observed  that  I  have  discriminated  in 
.favor  of  those  articles  which  would  best  give  you  an  idea  of  the 
different  patterns,  their  size  and  shape;  the  degree  of  thinness  to 
which  reduced,  and  particularly  of  those  exhibiting  the  grooves 
and  furrows  produce<l  by  the  stone  pick,  in  their  fabrication. 
Whilst  aiming  to  make  the  contribution  as  interesting  as  circum- 
stances would  permit,  I  cannot  help  but  regret  that  the  lateness  of 
the  season  prevents  the  success,  in  your  behalf,  that  I  am  sure  to 
mcQt  with  in  the  spring. 

In  selecting  masses  of  soapstone,  the  natives  seem  to  have  been 
guided  by  the  quality  of  the  material  and  the  size  and  use  of  the 
dish  require<l.  Some  of  the  partially  finished  blocks  are  high  and 
massive  with  thick  walls  and  bottoms,  which  seem  to  indicate  that 
a  mortar  was  intended.  A  broa<l,  shallow  dish,  with  a  slightly 
elevated  rim  and  a  thick  bottom,  could  have  been  used  only  as  a 
grinding  implement,  in  conjunction  with  flat  stone  nuillers,  or 
broad  bottomed  pestles.  In  this  shape,  no  such  solidity  as  is 
shown  in  the  mortars,  was  needed,  as  the  mullers  were  used  in  a 
"holy-stoning,"  or  rotary  manner. 

From  the  fact  that,  on  several  occasions,  I  have  found  compara- 
tively thin  and  well  finished  fragments  of  soapstone  dishes  in  the 
ancient  camping  grounds  on  the  Anacostia  river,  near  Biadens- 
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burgh,  Mil.,  fully  ten  miles  from  the  nearest  cumrry,  and  among 
the  shellheji[)H  on  the  Wicomoco  river  in  St.  INIary's  County,  Aid., 
seventy-five  miles  south  of  this  city,  and  also  from  the  entire 
absence  —  so  far  as  my  observations  have  jjone  —  of  artistically 
finished  <lishes  mar  the  mine,  I  have  com?  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  dishes  were  not  finished  entirely  at  the  quarries,  but 
wen^  siniply  blocked  out  and  partially  re«luced  in  size  and  weight, 
in  Older  to  facilitate  transportation  to  remote  encampments. 

The  majority  of  the  dishes  ft)und,  thus  far,  are  obU)ng,  and 
reasonably  syuinietrical,  considering  the  tools  with  which  they 
were  wrought.  Nearly  all  are  supplied  witli  iuindles  at  the  ends, 
which  are  nothing  more  thiin  var-liUe  projections,  from  three- fourths 
of  an  inch  to  an  inch  and  a  half  in  length.  In  one  or  two  in- 
stances I  have  found  a  dish  with  one  ear  at  the  top,  and  the  other 
at  the  bottom  of  the  cjpposite  end.  Why  this  apparently  whimsi- 
cal deviation  was  made  I  am  unable  to  conjecture,  unless,  in 
finishing  the  dish,  one  ear  at  the  top  had  been  accidentally  broken 
olf,  and  to  replace  it,  a  duplicate  had  to  be  formed  from  the  un- 
finished mass  at  the  bottom.  The  thought  also  presented  itself, 
that  this  handle  near  the  bottom  may  have  been  made  pur[»osely, 
in  order  to  assist  in  tipping  a  heavy  mortar  to  one  si<le  to  facilitate 
the  removal  of  its  contents  after  being  ground.  This  is,  I  admit, 
a  rather  strained  and  far-lelched  i<lea,  but,  in  the  absence  of  any- 
thing better,  I  ofi'er  it  as  a  suggestion. 

I  invariably  found  a  score  or  two  of  the  oblong  pattern,  to  one 
of  any  other.  Nos.  1(;()7k,  10(81,  and  No.  IClKSl),  Teabody  Mus. 
catalogue,  are  goo«l  specimens  of  this  class;  the  latter  of  wliich 
shows  one  well  finished  ear.  Nos.  UJOT.'),  1G0S2,  and  160^8,  be- 
long to  the  "oblong"  but  difi'er  somewhat  from  the  regular  pattern, 
in  being  '*  tureen"  shaped,  and  lighter  and  more  graceful  in  design. 
The  only  advantage  to  be  derived  from  this  shape,  exclusive  of  its 
superior  attractiveness,  was,  I  conjecture,  in  a  lightness  and 
conse<|uenl  additional  convenience  attending  frequent  removals. 

A  circular  liish  of  a  ixallon  cai)acilv  would  be  not  onlv  exceed- 

C^  L  m  ft 

inglv  heavv,  but  decidedlv  awkward  and  unhandv  to  carry; 
wliereas,  an  t)blong  dish,  deeply  excavate<l  an<l  presenting  less 
surface  at  the  bottom,  could  be  made  nnich  thinner  an<l  lighter  in 
proportion  to  its  capacity,  than  the  former. 

The  smallest  dishes  found,  so  far,  arc  mostly  circular,  or  with 
a  slight  deviation  in  favor  of  the  oval,  and  by  reason  of  theii' 
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size  and  consoqnont  lightness  sliow  more  artistic  workninnship. 
The  nnmher  of  small  dishes  met  with,  is  surprisingly  out  of 
proportion  to  the  large  number  made  to  hold  from  two  quarts  to 
one  or  two  j'allons.  The  smallest  yet  foun<l  will  not  hold  more 
than  a  quarter  of  a  pint;  while  the  largest  fragment  I  have  seen 
belonged  to  a  vessel  which,  if  complete,  wouhl  probably  hold 
nearly  seven  gallons. 

With  reference,  again,  to  the  smallest  dishes,  I  can  account  for 
their  absence  only  on  the  su[)position  that,  domestic  utensils  of 
such  diminutive  size  were,  <>f  course,  tmfitted  to  cook  in;  and 
fmlher,  that  for  all  ordinary  purposes,  woven  baskets,  "pitched 
within  and  without,"  or  the  ordinary  coarse  clay  pottery  took  their 
place. 

The  first  operation  after  the  stone  was  taken  from  the  quarry, 
was  to  block  out  the  mortar  or  dish,  and  finish  it  externally,  before 
i)roceedini!r  to  cut  away  and  smooth  down  the  inner  side.  This 
method  was  adopted  in  almost  every  instance,  and  in  the  number- 
less cases  met  with,  1  have  observed  but  two  bowls  that  were 
finished  inside,  whilst  the  rough  angles  on  the  outside  remained 
untouched. 

No.  10075  is  a  reasonably  fair  type  to  illustrate  the  first  stage 
of  development  ;  but  from  exposure  to  the  elements  it  lacks  the 
usual  pick  marks  or  grooves.  It  shows  that,  while  the  outsi<le  is 
as  nearly  linislu'd  as  tin*  ()ccasit)n  lecpiired,  the  intiM'ior  has  under- 
gone but  little  change.  No.  1G08.S  belongs  to  the  same  group, 
and  shows  in  an  (?xci*llent  manner,  the  external  grooves  lacking 
in  No.  1(107.').  Both  of  these  vessids  are  ''tureen"  shaped, 
and  about  the  same  in  size,  weight,  and  cai)acity.  The  latter, 
No.  1<30><«,  I  dug  out  of  the  hillsi«le  during  my  la^t  visit  to  the 
quarry.  It  was  covered  with  leaves  and  earth,  with  the  exception 
of  one  corner,  which  projccte<l  above  the  surface.  It  owes  its 
excellent  state  of  preservntion  to  the  earth  which  covered  it 
since  the  dav  it  was  accidentally  broken  whilst  beinj^  finished 
internally. 

We  now  come  to  the  inside  of  the  ili-^h,  or,  more  properly 
speaking,  to  the  surface  from  which  the  digging  out.  or  excavat- 
ing, begins.  The  pick  is  now  biought  into  use,  and  after  a  tedious 
operation  the  bowl  is  formed  in  the  following  manner:  connnene- 
ing  at  what  is  to  be  the  outer  rim  of  the  dish,  a  series  of  sU)ping 

cuts  are  made,  all  tending  dfjivnicardand  inicard  toicard  the  centre. 
Keport  Pkabody  Museum,  II.        34 
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Bv  "a  series  of  cuts"  I  »1o  not  wish  to  infer  tliat  it  was  clone 
with  11  hsifU'd  iinpUMiiont  or  one  with  a  broad  ouUintjf  *^<lg^i  l^"t 
rntluM",  by  a  i)oiiili*rl  and  soinowliat  llat-od«;ed  jn'rk  used  an  a  chiael 
and  diiviMi  by  sharp  and  well  diroctod  bh)\vs  from  a  hoavy  stick, 
or  nialic't.  Tliose  ^sh>l)ing  cuts  are  continued  till  the  oircnit  of  the 
dish  has  ])cen  completed  ;  the  operation  is  then  changed,  the  cuts 
beinjj:  directed  iloirinrurd  cind  onttnnd  Unrard  the  rim.  In  this 
nuiuner  a  1"  shaped  trench  is  soon  formed  around  the  upi)er 
surface  of  the  block.  The  chisel  is  again  reversed  and  the  oi)cra- 
tion  repeated  as  befor*?,  with  this  exception  :  whenever  the  cutting 
is  towjird  the  centre,  the  i)ick  is  i»laced  in  the  botfom  of  the  trench 
and  driven  still  further  downwind,  care  being  taken  not  to  damage 
the  rim  bv  too  hcavv  a  blow  on  the  chisel.  When  it  becomes 
necessary  to  cut  outward  again,  the  chisel  is  carried  to  the  top  of 
the  di^h  each  time,  and  the  central  mass  sliced  down  in  a  com- 
i)arativelv  easy  manner.  Finally,  nothing  remains  but  a  cone- 
shaped  projection  which  is  speedily  remove<l  by  a  few  well  directed 
blows,  and  the  irregular  sides  are  scrai>ed  and  polished  till  the 
dish  is  ready  for  use.  It  may  be  surmise<l  that  this  is  only  a 
conjectural  mo«le  of  excavating  these  dishes;  but  this  is  not  the 
case  by  any  means,  as  I  have  in  my  collection  two  exceedinglv^ 
iiandsome  spectimens  showing  perfect  iinish  externally,  while  the 
insicle  of  one  is  i)artially  excavated  after  the  fashion  indicated 
thouiih  not  carried  out  so  fully  in  all  the  details.  A  great  deal  of 
care  evidently  was  reipiired  even  in  so  simple  a  matter  as  remov- 
ing the  *•  core,**  judging  by  the  numerous  frairments  which  all  bear 

»^  ft'  %^  K.  ft  \Zf 

evidence  of  having  been  nearly  completed,  when  an  untimely  blow 

C^  «  A  ft 

unexpectedly  brouirlit  the  labor  of  a  day  to  naught,  and  verilied 

L  ft  \^  ft'  \^  f 

the  old  adage  that  *•  There's  many  a  slip  betwixt  the  cup  and  the 
lip." 

Another  dish  is  deserving  of  special  menlion.  although,  I  regret 
to  sav,  it  is  probably  lost    beyond    recovery.     This  is  to  be  re- 

k  &  ft  •'  •• 

gretted,  as  it  was  the  second  of  the  only  s[)ecimens  I  have 
ever  seen  that  were  finished  on  the  inside  without  any  trace  of 
workmanship  exteriorly.  It  was  formed  from  a  triangular  block 
of  dee[)  green  soai>stone,  was  4uile  well  tinished  and  had  undoubt- 
e<lly  been  used  as  a  mortar.  TIk^  sides  and  bottom  were  very 
thick  and  the  whole  very  heavy  ;  nmch  more  so  than  ordinary 
soapr^tone.  A  dish  of  this  class  could  !)e  tinished  nmch  more 
quickly  inside,  than  the  other,  yet  1  doubt  whether  any  time  or 
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labor  could  !h»  siivcil  by  tlio  oporntioii,  for  the  same  patient  care 
would  be  necessary  in  eliippin*if  away  the  outside,  to  avoid  an 
aceidental  fraeture  of  the  dish  before  eonipletion. 

No  1()0H()  appears  to  liave  been  \\\v  end  of  a  well  shaped  oblong 
dish.  The  eorncrs  are  evenly  rounded  antl  it  lias  a  circular  pro 
jeclion  at  the  end,  to  serve  as  a  handle. 

No.  KIOHO  is  a  frajrment  (if  an  unusually  lar^e  vessel.  The 
lateral  ctirve  is  very  gradual,  which  would  seem  to  indicate  a 
capacity  of  several  jjcalions.  Tlie  thickness  is  uniform,  exc<'ptin*x 
a  portion  of  the  rim  which  swells  out  into  a  well  defined  '*  shoulder" 
on  the  outer  marfiin  :  but  as  this  is  hanlly  lar^e  enough  for  a 
handle,  it  was  probably  left  to  facilitate  its  use. 

No.  l<>t)77  is  a  remarkably  well  fiuined  and  well  finished  frnjj- 
ment.  It  bears  a  clos<»  resemblance  to  the  wide,  shallow  milk- 
pans  and  has  a  sujjjiiestive  and  familiar  appearance. 

Amongst  the  rcmaininir  fragments,  each  poss(»sses  some  charac- 
teristic not  entirely  connnon  to  the  others,  yet  not  of  sutllcient 
importance  to  mention  individually. 

Thus  I'ar  I  have  confined  my  descri[»ti(m  to  the  southern  (piarry 
discovere<l  in  1^574.  It  is  now  necessary  to  consider  the  lary:er  one 
on  the  northern  side  of  the  stream. 

This  (|uarry  is  a  continuation  of  the  t>ther  —  or.  more  properly 
si>eakintr%  this  l>eing  the  larger,  the  other  is  simply  a  stjagijling 
otf>hoot.  The  hill,  roughly  estimated,  is  about  one  hundred  and 
lifty  feet  high,  with  the  largest  slo[)e  toward  the  east.  On  this 
side  it  descends  som(»wliat  abruptly  for  about  a  hundred  feet  from 
the  apex,  and  then  extends  eastward  on  nearly  a  ilea<l  level,  till 
the  extremity  of  the  uuarrv  is  reache«l,  when  it  falls  suddenly  into 
a  ctdtivated  lield.  The  northern  side  sjopes  away  gra<lmdly  and 
ends  in  a  narrow  ravine,  the  mutual  boundary  of  this,  and  another 
hill  beyond.  The  western  side  descends  evenly,  gra<iually,  an<l 
loses  itself  in  a  belt  of  [»ines  at  its  base.  The  southern  side 
slopes  abru[>tly,  and  is  bounded  by  the  stream.  A  thick  forest 
of  white  oak  covei's  the  whole  hill,  which,  [)robably.  has  an  area  of 
about  forty  acres. 

The  soapstone  is  found  very  sparingly  on  the  eastern  si<ie  ; 
there  is  none  on  the  southern,  but  on  the  northern  and  western 
sides  it  crops  out  abundantly.  'I'he  sunnnit  ext(>nds  north  and 
south  a  distance  of  about  twenty-live  or  thirty  paces,  and  nearly 
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the  whole  surface  has  heen  '*  burrowed "  into,  tiiid  fiirroweil  by 
the  ^'uneieiits."  in  .sejiivli  of  tlie  niiieh  dt^sired  polslone. 

The  Ireiicli  runs  ah^n^  the  centre  of  the  qnarrv  and  dips  over 
tlie  northern  shoniiler  of  the  hill,  The  earth  has  been  thrown  out 
on  each  side  and  at  one  time  must  have  presente*!  quite  a  military 
ap[)earance  with  a  hi<£h  embankment  on  each  hand.  The  excava- 
tion is  now  about  two  or  three  feet  below  the  partially  surrounding 
hurface.  Lar<xc  trees  orrow  in  the  shaft  which  shows  unquestiona- 
ble evidence  of  havini»;  been  one  of  the  fust  excavated. 

The  fragments  of  dishes  found  here,  and  the  rock  itself,  all 
in«licate  an  extremely  venerable  age;  and  I  think,  wilh  excellent 
reason,  that  at  least  four  hundred  years  nmst  have  passed  over 
this  hill  since  it  was  minetl  to  any  extent.  An  air  of  extreme 
anti(juity  lingers  about  these  relics  of  a  rude,  but  highly  interest- 
ing: race,  whose  descendants  are  each  day  being  pressed  closer  to 
the  wall  in  their  ceaseU»ss  struggle  with  the  civilization  of  the 
east.  The  inqtlements  foun<l  here,  exclusive  of  their  shape,  show 
no  trace  of  human  workmanship.  The  broken  pots  are  covered 
with  moss  and  lichens  which  have  found  social  companionship  in 
the  worn  and  wealherec]  fragments.  Those  that  have  escaped  the 
moss,  look  worn  and  faded,  and  if  in  a  volcanic  district  would 
readily  pass  for  slag  and  seori;e.  The  bluish-gray  color  is  gone, 
and  a  reddish-brown  has  taken  its  place  ;  while  the  soft,  slipperj* 
feeling,  which  is  so  characteristic  of  the  stone,  has  disa[)peared  en- 
tirely, leaving  a  rough,  har^h  surface,  like  coarse  sandstone.  No. 
1G0^*.">  is  the  only  fragment  sent  from  this  ([uarry.  It  belonged  to 
an  upright  dish,  and.  to  one  not  familiar  with  the  subject,  would 
rea<lily  pass  for  a  simi>le  fragment  without  anything  special  to 
recommend  it  to  notice,  so  completely  has  it  lost  every  trace  of 
the  chisel. 

As  to  the  age  of  thes(^  (piarries  nothing  rlcHuite  will,  jn'oljably, 
ever  be  known.  It  seems  reasonably  certain  that  neither  has 
been  \\t>rke«l  to  any  extent  .«^ince  the  settlement  of  the  whites  at 
St.  Marys  and  Jamesti)wn  ;  an«l  as  the  utensils  manufactured  out 
of  the  material  taken  from  the  later  (piarry,  after  the  lapse  of  six 
or  seven  generations,  still  retained  the  marks  of  the  tools  with 
which  they  were  shaped.  I  not  unnaturally  concluded  that  those 
speciujens  in  which  the  evidence  of  human  workmanship  was 
almost    obliterated,  were   of   much   greater   antiquity.     But  this 
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opinion  has  been  somowlmt  modified,  as  in  comparing  their  re- 
spective ages,  one  important  feature,  not  noticed  in  my  earlier 
visits,  probably  has  a  tendency  to  militate  against  the  ancient 
appearance  of  the  eMer  mine.  1  have  already  remarked  the  facbnl 
and  honeycombed  appearance  of  the  material  found  in  and  abrmt 
the  excavations  of  this  quarry.  These  features,  I  considered, 
were  the  natural  residts  of  time  and  exposuie;  but  I  am  now 
satistied,  from  a  critical  examination,  th:it  the  appearance  referred 
to,  is,  in  part,  to  !»e  ascribed  to  the  inferiority  of  the  material 
used.  In  breaking  open  fragments  of  the  roek,  I  fiml  in  inany,  a 
scries  of  cellular  cavities,  at  irregular  intervals,  filled  with  what 
appeared  to  be  oxide  of  iron  —  a  spongy  looking,  rc<ldish-brown 
powder  easily  remove<l  from  the  cavities  with  the  [io'wd  of  a 
pencil.  This  was  undoubtedly  the  cause  of  the  early  aban<lonment 
of  this  quarry.  It  was  utilized  until  the  southern  hill  was  found 
to  contain  a  better  rppdity  of  mineral  and  then  it  was  abandoned. 
I  think  it  probable  that,  at  a  remote  poricxl  of  time,  the  newer 
quarry  was  entirely  concealed  by  a  thick  stratum  of  earth,  and  I 
base  my  idea  on  the  fatrt  that,  whenever  a  portiou  of  the  fragments 
(which  cover  the  whole  northern  side)  is  renn>vcd,  the  solid  earth 
appears,  with  no  indications  that  the  ledges  ap[)roach  the  surface. 
1  have  fouuil  places  where  this  ruU^  would  fail,  and  merely  nuMilion 
it  in  order  to  <*orrect  the  im[)ression  I  once  had  that  the  undis- 
turbed rock  cropped  out  at  every  i»oint  ^)n  the  surface.  With 
reference  ag.'iin,  to  the  recently  di>^covere«l  (piality  of  the  soap- 
stone  in  the  nortln*rn  (luairy.  it  may  be  thou«iht  that  my  explana- 
tion is  supertluous  ;  but  as  these  **nt>tes"  are  for  the  eyes  of  the 
public,  I  am  unwilling  {o  have  any  statement,  however  trivial,  go 
abroad  that  would  have  a  teudencv  to  mislea<l  others. 

I  have  omitted  to  mention  in  its  i»roper  pla<*e  that  the  only 
excavation  found  in  the  northcin  (juarry,  exclusive  of  the  large 
trench  <  n  the  summit,  is  situated  iik  the  southwestern  declivitv  of 
the  hill,  about  fortv  feet  above  the  stream.  It  is  in  a  nnich 
better  state  of  preservation  than  any  in  the  southern  qjiarry,  which 
is  owing  entirely  to  its  secluded  Icu-ation.  This  excavati<m  runs 
east  aihl  west  parallel  with  the  creek.  It  is  ten  feet  long,  by  from 
four  to  six  in  width,  and  is  between  two  an<l  thice  feet  (U*ep.  The 
earth  from  the  inti'rioi*  wns  thr<>wn  out  below,  and  at  an  early 
period  nuist  have  formed  an  embankment  of  some  magnitude. 
An  no  fragments  of  stone  or  unlinished  inq)lements  are  found  in 
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tlic  iiiiiiiodiutc  vicinitv,  I  am  lotl  to  believe  that  this  shaft  was  not 
workod  to  :i  snceortsful  issue. 

Oni*  more  clnss  of  inipUMnents  y(5t  remains  to  l»e  mentioned,  in 
Connection  with  the  mnnnrncture  oT  soapstone  howls  jind  mortars. 
These,  in  most  works  where  they  are  intnxhiced,  are  chissifii'd  :is 
'•picks,"  and  they  were  ordinarily  nsed  as  snch  in  jj^etting  ont 
l)locks  of  the  material,  an<l  in  rouirhly  cutting  away  the  super- 
fluous i)ortions  ;  hut  in  all  sul)sequent  operations  I  think  that  they 
were  nn(inestional)ly  UfU't]  as  rhiscls. 

The  picks  sent  vou  have  un<]oul)tedlv  l>een  much  worn  and 
dulled  at  the  points,  an<l  were?  used  for  ordinary  work;  while  the 
reguhir  chisels  were  nmch  smaller  and  shar[)er,  and  in  soujo 
instances  of  a  diir;*r<Mit  ciuality  of  stone.  The  pieks  were  found 
scattered  ahout  at  ran<lom  all  through  the  quarry,  and  in  one  of 
tile  shafts  that  has  been  reopened.  They  weigh  from  a  few  otnices 
to  several  pounds,  according  to  the  use  requiri'd.  The  material 
frou)  which  thev  were  usually  made  is  a  variety  of  discolored  <iuart- 
zite,  found  abundantly  in  certain  localities  in  this  vicinity.  Little 
labor  or  skill  was  required  in  forming  thenj,  as  they  were  simply 
splint(?nMl  down  from  a  larger  mass,  with  a  little  additional 
cliip[)ing  to  give  them  a  sharp  cutting  point,  or  blade. 

If  we  examine  any  well  forujed  fragnu*nt  it  will  be  seen  that, 
however  skilful  or  proficient  an  aboriginal  woikuian  might  have 
become,  it  was  utteily  out  of  the  (jucstion  to  drive  a  deep,  ex- 
tended groove  from  top  to  bottom  of  a  large  mortar;  whereas,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  long,  deep  seated  furrows  are  exactly  the 
result  to  be  expected  from  a  shar[)  pointed  chisel  with  a  good 
cutting  (mIstc. 

On  the  western  side  of  the  hill,  near  its  base,  in  a  thick  grove 
of  pines,  I  found  several  large  boulders  of  (piartzite,  from  which 
material  many  of  the  picks  were  undoubtedly  obtaiiu'd.     Scattered 

about  amontr  the  trees,  were  several  dozens  of  those  rudely  formed 

•  •  • 

implements  which  had  been  si)lintered  olf  the  boulders  and  never 
utilized.  Jt  is  dillicult  to  imagine  how  these  large  masses  were 
8])linlered  <h)wu  without  the  free  use  of  iron  tools,  as  a  heavy  blow 
on  one  of   them  from    an  ordinary   hafted    stone    haunner  would 

« 

splinter  the  latter  into  frairments.  Possibly  the  Indians  may  have 
succee(led  in  detachinii:  flaky  masses  by  UniiX  repeated  and  monoto- 
nous  taps,  after  the  bouldeis  had  been  thoroughly  heated  and 
brought  to  a  sudden  chill. 


ON   THE   lU'lNS   OF   A   STONE   riJEHLO   OX   THE   ANIMAS 
RIVER  IN   NEW  MEXICO;    WITH  A  GROUND  PLAN. 


By  Hon.  Lkwis  II.  Moucjan. 


TiiK  i)rop:icss  iiiarlc  in  lionso  archito(*tnn»  by  tlio  most  advanced 
Indians  of  our  country  is  ([uilc  leniarkable.  Jt  is  shown  by  tlie 
use  of  stone,  partially  dressed,  and  laid  in  walls;  in  the  use  of 
a  species  of  mortar  liavinjjj  an  adhesive  bond;  and  in  the  con- 
struction of  houses  several  hundred  feet  long,  and  four  and  live 
stories  iiijrh.  The  larj^est  of  these  houses  contained  oOO,  400, 
and  in  some  few  cast's,  mon»  than  i>00  apartments,  each  of  which 
houses  would  acconnnodate  from  r)00  to  1()00  persons  —  in  fact,  a 
tribe  of  Indians.  They  were  joint  tenement  houses  of  a  peculiar 
style  and  plan  and  in  the  nature  of  fortresst^s,  desi;j;ned  as  i)laces 
of  residence  for  lar«;e  numbers  of  persons  intimately  related;  and 
to  be,  at  the  same  tinjc,  places  of  security,  capable  of  defence  in 
case  of  attack. 

The  Pueblo  House  f)f  Stone  is  the  hijjfhest  constructive  work 
of  the  Villaij:e  luilians  of  North  Anierica.  These  houses  dilfer 
amonji:  themselves  in  character  and  di'sit^n,  and  in  the  extent  of 
their  accomnuxlations.  The  best  s[>ecimens  are  found  in  ruins  in 
Yucatan,  where,  accordinij:  to  Stephens,  the  stones  are  dressed  on 
their  faces,  jointed  an<l  laid  in  courses.  We  are  also  assured  by 
the  same  author  that  the  stones  were  laid  in  mortar  com[)osed  of 
lime  and  sand,  the  correctness  of  which  statement  we  are  disposed 
to  question.  In  dressing  this  stone  flint  implements  only  wore 
used.  The  tinest  of  tlie.se  Yucatan  edifices  were  but  (nu)  story 
high,  and  without  lire  places  or  chinnieys.  They  were  inferior  in 
the  extent  of  their  accommodations  to  the  Pueblo  Houses  in  New 
Mexico.  The  lar^tfst  houses  ever  constructed  by  th<»  Vilhiije 
Indians  in  North  America  are  still  found  in  New  Mexico  in 
ruins. 

The  Pueblo  IIou?ses  in  New  ^lexico  also  dilfer  among  themselves 
in  the  materials  useil  in  their  construction.     Some  are  of  adobe 
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brick ;  some  are  of  cobble  stone  and  adobe  mortar,  or  a  mixture 
of  stones  with  natural  faces  and  cobble  stones,  and  the  same 
mortar ;  while  others  are  of  stone  on  both  faces  of  the  walls 
throughout  all  the  rooms,  and  the  stones  laid  in  adoln;  mortar. 
Such  was  the  masonry  of  the  Put'blo  al)()!it  to  be  desribed,  so 
far  as  standing  wails  remain  to  attest  its  character. 

The  Pueblo,  of  which  the  Ground  Plan  is  shown  (Fig.  1),  is 
one  of  four  situated  within  the  extent  of  one  mile  on  the  west 
side  of  the  Animas  Kivor  in  New  Mexi(u>,  about  twelve  miles 
above  its  mouth.  Beside  these  four,  there  are  five  other  snialler 
ruins  of  inferior  structure  within  the  same  area.  This  Pueblo 
was  five,  or  perhaps  six  stories  high,  consisting  of  a  main 
building,  three  hundred  an<l  sixty-eight  feet  l(»ng.  and  two  wings, 
two  hundred  and  seventy  feet  long,  measured  along  the  external 
wall  on  the  riirht  and  left  sides,  an<l  one  hundred  and  ninety-nine 
feet  measured  along  the  inside  from  the  end  back  to  the  main 
building.  A  fourth  structure  crosses  from  the  end  of  one  wing 
to  the  end  of  the  other,  thus  enclosing  an  o[)en  court.  It  was  of 
the  width  of  one  and  perhaps  two  rows  of  apartments,  and  slightly 
convex  outward,  which  tMdarired  somewhat  the  size  of  the  court. 
The  main  building  and  the  win^s  were  built  in  the  socalled 
terraced  form  ;  that  is  to  say,  the  first  row  of  apartments  in  the 
main  building,  and  in  each  wing  on  the  court  si«le,  were  but  one 
story  high.  The  second  row  b:iek  of  these  were  carried  up  two 
stories  hiuh.  the  third  row,  three  stories,  and  so  on  to  the  nuujber 
of  five  stories  for  the  main  building  and  four  for  eai-h  wing.  The 
external  wall  rose  forty  or  fifty  feet  where  the  structure  was  five 
stories  high  and  but  ten  feet  on  the  court  side,  including  a  low 
parapet  wall  where  the  structure  was  but  one  story  high.  There 
was  no  entrance  to  these  great  structures  in  the  ground  story. 
After  getting  admission  within  the  court,  they  ascended  to  the 
roof  of  the  first  row  of  a[>artrgents  b\'  means  of  huhlers,  and  in 
the  same  way,  by  ladders,  to  each  successive  story.  As  the 
second  story  rece<led  from  the  first,  the  third  frou)  the  second,  and 
so  on,  e:ich  successive  story  .ma<le  a  great  step,  ten  feet  high.  The 
a[)aitments  were  entered  through  trap  doors  in  the  roof  of  each 
story,  the  descent  heing  by  ladders  inside.  In  some  places, 
without  douht,  the  upper  stories  were  entereil  by  doorways  from 
the  roof  of  the  story  in  I'ront. 

The  two  wings  are  a  mass  of  ruins.     Pit  holes  along  the  summit 
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show  the  forms  of  the  rooms  with  phiin  traces  of  the  original 
walls  here  nn<l  there ;  and  excavations,  made  by  cnrions  settlers, 
have  ojXMied  a  number  of  rooms  in  tlie  jironnd  story  of  one  of 
the  win<rs.  These*  we  cntere<l  and  measured.  Some  of  the  rooms 
were  face<l  with  stone,  i.  e.  we  found  a  stone  wall  regularly  laid 
up,  as  was  tho  case  in  the  m:iin  building,  as  will  elsewhere  be 
shown.  Some  of  the  walls  in  these  rooms  were  of  cobble  stone 
and  a<lobe ;  others  were  of  stone  with  natural  faces  an<l  cobble 
stone  intermixed.  We  saw  no  wall  of  adobe  brick  alone.  The 
fallen  walls  formed  a  mass  about  twelve  feet  deep  over  the  site 
of  the  wings,  being  thi^  deepest  on  the  outsi»le,  and  thinning  out 
on  the  court  side. 

The  m.Mss  of  material  used  in  the  construction  of  these  edifices 
was  very  great,  and  surprises  th(»  beholder.  It  is  explained  in 
part  by  the  thickness  of  the  walls.  We  measured  a  number  of 
them.  They  weie  2  feet  4  inches  ;  2  feet  0  inehes  ;  2  feet  D  inches  ; 
3  feet.  an<l  in  rare  cases  3  feet  G  inches  thick.  None  measured 
less  than  2  feet. 

The  main  building  was  originally  the  best  constructed  part  of 
the  edilice,  it  may  be  su[>posed,  bfcause  a  part  of  it  now  remains 
standing.  The  walls  of  the  tiist  story,  of  some  i)art  of  the  second, 
and,  in  some  places,  of  a  part  of  the  third  story,  forming  the 
secon<l  row  of  apartments  from  the  outsidi',  are  still  standing; 
and  rise  about  twenty-iive  fe(»t  from  the  ground.  The  measure- 
ments of  the  second  row  of  ai)artments.  as  shown  in  the  diagram, 
were  from  the  standing  walls,  and  were  made  in  the  seeond  story. 

The  first,  or  basement  story  is  tilled  up  with  the;  rubbish  of  the 
fallen  walls,  ceilings,  and  lloors,  in  the  second  row  of  apartments 
named.  In  some  cases  they  are  full  above  the  line  of  the  original 
ceilings,  in  others  nearly  u[)  to  them.  The  main  ceiling  beams 
were  of  yellow  cedar  from  eight  to  twelve  inches  in  diameter, 
usually  three  and  four  in  number,  and  were  placed  across  the  nar- 
row way  of  the  room.  Stubs  of  the^i'  beams  still  remain  in  the 
walls  pandlel  with  tlu'  court.  »]usl  above  the  lin(?  of  these  beams 
in  the  other  two  walls  were  the  ends  of  a  row  of  poles  about  four 
inches  in  diameter,  which  passed  transversely  acri>ss  the  cedar 
beams.  Stubs  of  these  [>olrs,  brokeu  olf  short  at  the  line  of  the 
walls,  still  remain  in  i)laee.  l*[)on  these  poles  was,  originally, 
thin  pieces  of  S[)lit  cedar  limbs,  and  then  the  floor  of  adobe 
mortar,  four  or  live  inches  thick.     We  thus  get  the  position  and 
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heiglit  of  the  floor  of  tlie  first  and  second  stories,  whicli  were 
about  nine  feet  six  inches  for  llie  ground  story,  and  nine  feet  for 
the  second  story. 

The  external  wall  of  tlie  main  building  has  fallen  the  entire 
length  of  the  structure.  As  these  ruins  are  resorted  to  by  the 
few  settlers  in  the  valley  as  a  stone  ([uarrv  to  obtain  stone  for 
foundations  to  their  houses  and  barns,  and  for  stoning  up  their 
wells,  the  loose  material  is  being  gradually  removed  ;  and  when 
the  stan<ling  walls  are  more  convenient  to  take,  they  will  be  re- 
moved also.  One  farmer  told  me  he  thought  that  one  (juarter  of 
the  aceessible  material  of  this  and  the  adjacent  stone  Pueblo  had 
already  been  removed.  It  is  to  be  ho[)ed  that  the  number  of 
these  settlers  ineline»l  to  Vandalism  will  not  increase. 

A  part  of  the  partition  walls  which  connected  Ihr  outside  wall 
with  the  next  parallel  wall  is  still  standing  where  the  wall  last 
named  rises  aliove  the  second  storv.  Thev  stand  out  for  three  or 
four  feet  like  buttresses  against  the  wall,  and  show  the  masonry 
of  the  parallel  and  transverse  walls  was  articulated  ;  that  the  par- 
tition walls  were  continuous  from  front  to  rear;  and  that  the  walls 
of  the  several  stories  reslt?d  upon  each  other.  All  this  is  seen  by 
a  bare  insp(?ction  of  the  walls  as  they  now  stand. 

The  masonry  itself  is  the  chief  mailer  of  interest  in  these 
structures.  Kverv  room  in  the  miiin  buildinyr  was  faced  with 
stone  on  the  four  sides,  hnvinor  an  adobe  lloor,  and  a  wooden 
ceiling.  Kach  room  had,  as  far  as  walls  now  remain  to  show, 
two  doorways  through  the  wails  parallel  with  the  court,  and  four, 
openings  about  twelve  inehes  scpiarc,  two  on  the  side  of  each 
doorway,  near  the  fi'iling.  These  openings  were  for  light  and 
ventilation.  In  a  limited  sense  it  may  be  said  that  the  stones 
were  dressed,  and  also  that  they  were  laid  in  courses  ;  but  in  the 
high  and  strict  meaning  of  these  terms,  neither  is  true.  The 
stones  u^i'il  were  small  Jind  of  dilferent  sizes.  Somi^timivs  they 
were  nearly  sriuaie,  from  six  to  ei'^ht  inehes  on  a  side:  sometimes 

•  ■  M.  ** 

a  foot  loni'  by  six  inehes  wide.  The  latter  is  the  size  of  the 
stones  used  at  Ixmal  and  Ciiiehen  Itza,  according  to  Norman. 
In  some  ca^es  longer  and  thicker  stones  were  used  without  any 
attempt  to  scjuare  the  en«ls.  In  some  instances  thin  pieces  of 
ston<'  were  employed  with  jiarallel  faces.  In  all  cnses  the  stone 
was  a  sandstone,  now  of  a  red<lish  brown  color.  It  is  the  pre- 
vailing stone  in  the  bluffs  of  the  Aninms  Uiver,  and  of  all  the 
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rivors  parallel  with  it  ninninc;;  into  the  San  Juan,  as  far  as  per- 
sonal observation  enabled  nie  to  jndjije.  It  is  a  soft  rather  than 
a  hard  stone,  usnally  of  a  bnlf  color  when  first  quarried,  and 
some  of  it  has  decayed  in  tlie  usinj;.  Tlie  wasted  and  weather- 
worn api)earanee  of  some  of  these  stones  would  otherwise  indi- 
cate a  verv  j^reat  aire  for  the  structure.  With  stone  of  the  size 
used  a  good  face  can  be  formed  Uy  sim[)le  fracture,  an<l  a  joint 
sullicientlv  cl(>se  may  be  made  by  a  few  strokes  witii  a  stone  maul. 
If  finer  work  was  aimed  at,  it  nmst  have  been  accomplished  by 
rubliinji:  the  stones  to  a  face.  But  this  work  is  sullicientlv  ex- 
plained  by  tin;  former  processes.  In  the  r<>w  of  apartments  and 
stories  named,  both  faces  of  each  wall  were  of  stone,  so  that  all 
of  the  apartments  were  of  stone  on  the  inside.  They  were  fair 
walls  both  in  masonry  an<l  workmanship,  and  creditable  to  the 
builders.  There  was  an  attem[)t  to  lay  u[)  thesis  walls  in  courses 
of  uniform  thickness,  but  each  course  dilferinji:  from  the  one  above 
and  below  it.  The  attem[)t  was  only  partially  successful.  They 
did  not  hesitate  to  break  in  tipon  the  reirularity  of  the  courses. 
Some  of  the  standiuir  walls  are  now  si)rung ;  but  most  of  them 
are  straight,  and  fairly  vertical,  the* adobe  mortar  being  sound, 
and  the  bond  unbroken. 

The  Indian  had  a  string  from  time  immemorial.  AVith  it  he 
could  strike  a  circle,  and  lay  out  the  four  sides  of  a  quadrangular 
structure  with  tolerable  correctness.  It  is  not  too  umcli  to  assume 
that  with  a  string  and  sinker  attached,  the  Village  Indian  had  the 
plumb  line,  and  could  prove  his  wall  as  well  as  we  can.  At  all 
events,  the  eye  still  proves  the  general  correctness  of  their  work. 

Tlie  ad(>be  niortar  of  the  Pueblo  Indians  is  something  more 
than  nmd  mortar,  although  far  Inflow  a  mortar  of  lime  and  sand 
Adobe  is  a  kind  of  fiuelv  pulverized  clay  with  a  bond  of  consirl- 
erabh?  strcn;;th  by  nuM'hanical  cohe>ion.  In  southern  Colorado, 
in  Arizona,  and  New  Mexico,  there  are  immense  tracts  covered 
with  what  is  called  adobo  soil.  It  varies  s<nnewhat  in  the  degree 
of  its  excellence.  Tli(»  kind  of  which  they  make  their  p<»ttery 
has  the  largest  per  cent,  of  alumina,  and  its  presence  is  indicated 
by  the  salt  weed  which  irrows  in  Ihis  particular  soil.  This  kind 
also  makes  Ihi'  best   adobe  mortar.     The   In<lians  use  it  freely  in 

■ 

laying  their  walls,  as  freely  as  our  masons  use  liujc  mortar;  and 
although  it  never  acjjuires  the  hanlness  of  cement,  it  disintegrates 
slowly.     The  mortar  in  these  walls  is  still  sound,  so  that  it  re- 
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qniros  some  effort  of  strength  to  loosen  a  stone  from  the  wall, 
and  remove  it.  But  this  ndohe  mortar  is  adapted  only  to  the  dry 
climate  of  southern  Colorado,  Arizona,  and  New  Mexico,  where 
the  precipitation  is  less  thati  five  inches  per  annnm.  The  rains 
and  frosts  of  a  northern  climate  wonhl  sj)eetlily  destroy  it.  To 
the  presence  of  this  adobe  soil,  found  in  such  al^undance  in  the 
regions  named,  and  to  the  sandstone  of  the  hlntls,  where  masses 
are  often  n)nnd  in  fragments,  we  must  attril)nte  the  great  progress 
made  hy  these  Indians  in  house  huilding. 

The  exclusive  presence  of  this  adobe  mortar  in  all  New  Mexican 
structures  of  the  aboriginal  periixl  shows  that  the  tribes  of  New 
Mexico  were  then  ignorant  of  a  mortar  of  lime  and  sand.  And 
here  a  digression  may  be  allowed  to  consider  whether  a  cement  of 
this  grade  was  known  to  the  abori<jines.  Theoretically,  the  use 
of  a  mortar  composed  of  quick  lim«  and  sand,  which  gives  a 
cement  chemically  united,  would  not  be  expected  of  the  Indian 
tribes  either  in  North  or  South  America.  There  is  no  sutllcient 
proof  that  they  ever  produced  a  cement  of  this  high  giade.  It 
recpiires  a  kiln,  artificially  constructed,  and  a  concentrate<l  heat 
to  burn  limestone  into  lime,  supposing  they  had  learned  that  lime 
eouhl  be  thus  obtained,  and  some  knt^vledge  of  the  properies  of 
quick  lime  before  they  reacheil  the  idea  of  a  lru(*  cement.  The 
Spanish  writers  generally  speak  of  walls  of  lime  and  stone,  thus 
implying  a  mortar  of  liun^  and  sand.  Thus  Bernal  Diaz  s[)eaks 
of  the  great  tem[)le  in  the  Pueblo  of  Mexico  as  surrounded  '*with 
double  enclosures  built  of  stone  and  lime.'''  C'lavigero  remarks, 
that  *•  the  houses  of  lords  and  people  ol  circumstances  were  built 
of  stone  auil  lime.'"^  Au;ain.  **  the  i«xnorant  Mr.  I)e  Pan  denies  that 
the  Mexicans  had  either  the  knowledge,  or  ma<le  use  of  lime;  but 
it  is  evident  from  the  testimonv  of  all  the  historians  of  Mexico,  bv 
tribute  rolls,  and  above  all,  from  ihe  ancient  buildings  still  re- 
maining, that  all  these  nations  made  the  same  use  of  lime  as  all 
the  Kuropeans  do."'*  In  like  manner,  Ilerrera.  speaking  of  Zem- 
poala,  near  Vera  Cruz,  remarks  that  the  Sp:iniards,  entering  the 
town,  found  ""the  houses  [were]  built  of  lime  and  stone, "^  and 
again  s[)eaking  of  houses  in  Yucatan,  he  remarks  that  *' at  the 

'Tin?  Inn*  hi-tor_\  of  iho  Conqni'-tor  Mt-xico,  Koalingtr'.*  Tnnisl.ilioii.  s.ilein,  E«l. 
JhO.t.  V«.l.  I.  p.  iMw. 

*  Ili^^.ly  of  M.xl«'0,  CiiIIoiiV  Tijuib.  IMiila.  Kd.  l^<17,  Vol.  II.  p.  '2M, 
Ml).  Voi.  II,  \>.1M. 

*  History  of  Aincnca.  Stcvciio'  Traua.  Loud.  Kd.  1725,  Vol.  II.  p.  iGU. 
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plaeo  where  the  eneotniter  hnppenetl,  there  were  three  houses  built 
of  liine  and  .stone. "^  These  several  statements  can  hardly  he  said 
to  i)rove  the  fact.  Mr.  »Iolin  L.  Slcpliens,  in  speaking  of  the 
ruins  at  PaU'n<]ne,  is  more  explicit.  '*  The  bnilding  was  con- 
structed of  stone,  with  a  mortar  of  lime  and  sand,  and  the  whole 
front,  was  covered  with  stucco,  and  painted.*'''  The  back  wall  of 
the  (yovernor's  house  at  IJxmal,  is  1)  feet  thick  through  its  length 
of  '270  feet.  In  this  wall,  by  means  of  crowbars,  '*the  Indians 
made  a  hole  i)  and  7  feet  dee[),  but  throughout  the  wall  was  solid, 
and  consisted  of  large  stones  imbedded  in  mortar,  almost  as  hard 
as  rock.*''  At  the  ruins  of  Zayi,  there  was  one  row  of  ten  apart- 
ments, 220  feet  long,  called  the  Casas  Cerrada,  or  closed  house, 
because  the  eore  over  which  th(»  triangular  ceiling  was  constructed 
had  not  been  removed  when  the  house  was  abandoned,  of  which 
Stephens  says,  *' we  found  ourselves  in  apartments  tinished  with 
the  walls  and  ceilings  like  the  others,  but  tilled  up  (exce[)t  so  far 
as  they  had  been  emptied  by  the  Indians.)  with  solid  masses  of 
mortar  and  stones.''*^  Norman  speaking  of  the  ruins  of  the  House 
of  the  C-aci(pie  at  Chichen,  remarks,  '*  that  the  wall  is  made  of 
large  and  uniformly  square  blocks  of  limestone,  set  in  mortar, 
which  appears  to  be  as  durable  as  the  stone  itself.*"-^  Elsewhere, 
speaking  of  the  ruins  of  Yucatan  generally,  he  observes,  '*  the 
stones  are  cut  in  p(  trull  do pipt^dn  of  about  12  inches  in  length  and 
6  in  breadth,  the  interstices  filled  up  of  the  same  materials  of 
which  the  terraces  are  composeil."^®  That  these  tribes  used  mor- 
tar of  some  kind  in  their  stone  walls  cannot  be  doubled,  but  these 
several  statements  do  not  prove  the  use  of  quick  lime,  which  is  the 
main  question.  Mr.  Stephens*  statement  satistied  me  until  I  saw 
the  New  Mexican  Pueblos.  These  show  that  a  very  etlieient 
mortar  can  be  had  withotit  the  use  of  lime.  The  Indians  of 
Mexico  and  the  coast  tribes  near  Vera  Cruz  plastered  their 
houses    externally    with    irypsum    which    made    them   a   brilliant 

ft.  «.  ft    i 

white,  and  the  stucco  used  u[)on  the  inner  walls  of  houses  in 
Chiapas  and  Yucatan  was  not  unlikely  made  of  gy[)sum.  This 
mineral  is  abundant  as  well  as  easily  treated.  Fiom  it  comes 
plaster  of  Paris,  and  from  it  ujay  have  come  in  some  form  the 
bond  which  held  the  mortar  together,  to  the  strength  of  which 
Mr.  Stei)hens  refers. 

»  lb.  Vol.  ir,  p.  11-2.  "  Central  Aincrim.  Chinpafl  ami  Yuratan,  Vol.  II.  p.  310. 

'  lb.  Vol.  1,  p.  178.    » lb.  Vol.  II,  p.  2.J.      •  Kniubleti  iu  Yucatan,  p.  120.     i"  lb.  page  1«7. 
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The  npiitiipss  niul  gciipial  con-col iies«  of  llic  iiiiiHunry  is  now 
best  seen  in  tliu  (looiwnvs.  In  Hip  stiiniting  ivnils  or  liio  swoml 
st(»r_v,  nnil  of  llic  liisl,  wlicrc  occasiiiiiiiUv  iincini'ivrl,  Uioru  nie 
to  Iw  spi'ii  tn-o  (looiwiivM  ill  Piidi  room  us  bfloiv  fltiloil.  rimtiiiig 
ill  ull  fiisoH  ai'i'oss  tlic  Imilcliiig  frniii  llii-  onirt  .siilc  totviir.l  Hit; 
c\U<ni:il  Willi.  ttiKl    iK'v.-i-  ill  tlir  tliivflion  of  its  lingtli.     Tlii-so 

(loorn-Avs  iiu':ikiiivi1  h o  ■')  t'ln't  '2  iiiiliL's  in  ln-iglit  liy  2  I'c<rt  ti 

indies  In  wiiUli,  mid  otlitis  '.i  hvl  4  inelies  l)y  2  iVi'l  7  inilies. 


rilli  FiK.  2 


Tlic  Htom-  use<i  in  Ihesi;  dooiwius  me  iiitlR-r  Kinnller  llnui  IIiiiho 
in  otlicr  |i:ir1s  ol'  the  n-all.  Imt  |iic]i:irett  in  tti>.>  Siime  niiitiiier. 

1  l>r<m,u'lit  :iw:iy  Ino  of  tlu->.e  stones.  t:iken  from  tlif  Hliiij<liiig  w:ills 
of  llio  inuiii  liiiiiiliiiM;.  :ih  siuiii.lcs  of  llie  diiiiiifter  i)!'  Uie  ivi.ik  nidi 
reHii.-et  to  size  lunl  «livs;.iiig.  Fig.  2  rvineseiitM  one  of  lliein, 
eiigriivcil  ri'oin  :i  |iliotc)gi-:i])li.  It  nieiisiires  )S  inciii'M  in  its  gieiitest 
Icngtii  liy  0  inches  in  ils  gieatest  \vi<l(li.  iiikI  it  is  2^  indies  in 
tliicliiicss.  The  n[i|)er  iinil  lower  fiicca  of  the  sloiie  are  sulwiuii- 
tinlly,  but  not  vxnetly,  panillul.     It  uIgo  aliowa  oiii;  angle,  whieli 
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is  siil»:^t:iuliallv.  but  not  fxactlv.  a  n''\\\  an^lf ;  aii«l  it  was  so 
arljn-.tr«l  that  tin;  lon*^  <«lg«'  was  on  tin;  <i'K;n\ay,  an«l  short  one 
ill  the  wall  of  a  fiiainh*'!'  or  a|iai  tnicnt.  uith  tho  ri^ht  aii^U;  at 
the  (;miH*r  h<-tw«M»n  thrni.  This  -ilone  wa*^  evi«hriitl\'  |ir<*pan*«l  hy 
fraclmr.  jiroljaMy  witii  a  ^toiicr  maul.  aii<l  the  n*;rnlai'ily  of  the 
hn-akaue  was  «loiilille'«s  paitly  ♦hu-  to  skill  an<l  jKirtly  to  ae- 
ci'h'iit.  It  show??  no  inaiks  of  the  chisel  or  the  «lio\e.  or  of 
havini;  Imm-m  riih)M«i.  an<l  uhcre  the  s'jMare  is  aiiplieil  to  tiie  si<hrs 
or  airj!*'-.  lh«'  rn^len^*-  of  tin-  <ton(:  is  |»e:tVctIy  a|j[»arent. 

Fiir.  '2*1.  ppHMMit'i  a  san'Ntone  cut  l»y  American  skiUed  work- 
men in  the  I'oi  ni  of  a  luiek.  an^l  it  is  int«*n<hr'1  to  ^liow  hv  rom- 
paii^on  th«'  jiu-at  'liflrrenee  !ietw«'en  tiie  Hre^j^e^l  stone  of  the 
eiviiizeil  man  aiwl  the  rn<ier  stone  of  the  mason  in  the  eon'iitiori 
of  harlKiri<*in.  The  eomi>arison  shows  that  no  instrnments  of 
exa«ln«>?5  wen*  n^e*]  in  the  stone  work  of  the  INiehlo.  an<l  that 
exai-tne-?.  wa**  not  attf-mi'tc'l.  Hnt  tlie  aeenraey  of  a  prat-tieal 
eve  an<l  han<l.  sucli  a<»  their  meth^xis  atfor<le<l.  \%as  reaehe^l.  and 
tiii^  wa-*  all  they  attempte'l.  With  stones  a**  rii'le  as  thai  shown 
in  thir  li;j:ure.  a  fair  aii<i  e\en  re-.|ieetahle  st/-ne  wall  may  Ih;  lai<1. 
The  ait  of  ai'hiteetiiH;  in  stone  i«»  of  'jIow  an«l  «iinienlt  jzrowth. 
Stone  [iiepaieil  hy  fiaettiri;  *\ith  a  stone  hatiimer.  |»reee»les  <lre>se<l 
stone,  w lii<'h  reqiiire<»  metailie  iiii)fleiiient>.  In  like  manner  mud 
moitar  or  a«i<«li»-  moitar  |iiee«'ih.'s  a  mortar  of  lime  and  *and.  The 
Villau^e  Iiii]iaiir  of  America  were  working:  their  wav  experiment- 
ally,  and  ^tiji  liy  ^tip.  in  the  art  of  hoii^e  hiiilding.  a^^  all  mankind 
have  hern  ohli'^M-d  to  do.  eaeji  rae«:  tor  itself;  and  the  strnetnres 
tin*  Viliaii*:  In'iJMii-  ha\e  iai-e-1  in  \arioii-)  |»ait>  of  Aiiieiica.  im- 
iM-ife'i  a*  tii«-v  are  hv  contract,  are  liiiihlv  creditable  to  their 
int«lli'j«iiee. 

>toii«-  jihlej-  \\»ie  not  ii-ed  foi  tlie'^e  il(^>r\vav'*.  a-  -tone^  ;i  feet 
hiirj  uoiiiij  ha\e  hit-ii  rei|iiiM:d.  No  -t*.nie-j  of  half  that  length 
an*  to  l»e  -re<  n  in  anv  of  the  uall-».  TIhv  had.  ho'Ae\er,  the  idea 
ot  a  *ton<;  .iiit«'l.  for  they  n*ed  tliem  in  tl.i*  «>tMietiin-  <iver  the 
foot  -<jiiaM-  o|M'iiiiJL'->  f«»r  Ii;ziit  and  air.  \V»-  toniid  a  -tone  lintel 
o\er  an  o{Hiiiii;f  1^  in*  he^!  wide  in  a  C  lirl  Ilo'i-e  i»n  the  Mancos 
liivej.  1  lii^  ua-  *'i|iiiij|\  iii.'>edded  ti;at.  wi-  fiijind  it>  removal 
iini'0'"'iii!«:.  1  ii'V  U'?»d  foi  a  I  ii*'  1  -ix  rorind  e^dai  ein*-.  pieces 
M'si:.  ^Ji,«-a'li  a'. on*.  I  iij'.'iie*  iu  ■iianieti-i .  and  now  |»erl«rt'll\  <rOund. 

In  -'.'JM*:  iA'  ihevr  dooiwav-s  we  ijoti'-'-d  a  [M-inIiar  featiiie.  On 
tilt  -i'ie  toward  Vuk:  extc-ii.al  wall,  one  aij*l  -oinelinR-j  two  of  these 
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woollen  lintels  wore  |)lnee(l,  4  ninl  sonictimes  6  ineiiea  lower  tlian 
the  rt'iiiaimlcr.  so  l\\:\t  on  enteiing  from  lliu  mitaide  loom  into  tlic 
seeond  room,  the  top  of  llie  ilooiway  rose  lii^jlier  as  the  nmrn  was 
eiitcreil.  A  iieeessity  was  exiierieneeil  to  wave  the  heml  frnm 
bumi>9,  anil  the  wonder  is  that  it  diil  not  oeeiir  to  them  to  raise 
the  (loorwavs  to  Ihe  lieijtlit  of  the  l)Oily.  Am  llic  doorways  were 
always  ojieii,  no  doors   luing  used,  it  may  well  be  thai  lai-gcr 


openiiifjs  would  liavo  erealed  Mronaer  cnrroiils  of  ail-  llirongh  the 
lmi]din>:  than  th<>y  wished.  The  ends  of  these  lintels  wen-  hai'ked 
off  by  stone  im[i1ements  of  some  kin<l. 

Tile  |>e(-n1iai'  ananjiemenl  uf  the  doorways  tends  to  show  that 
this  jireat  Imnse  was  divided  into  seelions  by  the  paiaition  walls 
extciuliiig  I'roui  the  court  In  the  oxterior  wall ;  and  lliat  the  rooms 
al«)ve  were  i-onneileil  wiih  tho^o  below  by  means  of  trap  doors 
and  ladtiers.  If  llii^  sn|>|io9ilii"i  bi>  well  founded,  the  live  rooms 
on  the  ^ronml  ll<>or.  from  Ihe  <'oiin  baek,  eommiiniealeil  with  euoU 
eai-h  otlier  bv  doorways.  The  four  in  the  second  story  eoninm- 
nitaled  ttiih  e:n-h  oilier  in  the  same  manner,  and  with  those  below 
tln-on^ih  trap  ihuns  In  the  rlmas.  The  three  rooms  in  the  thiiil 
story  eonniinnieated  wiiJL  eaeli  iilJier  by  diMn-ways.  ami  with  those 
beh.'w  as  before.  The  same  wonid  be  trne  of' the  two  rooms  of 
Ihe  lonrlh  story,  ll  seem  probable  that  the  eonneeteil  rooms 
were  o.vnpied  by  a  irioiip  of  related  families. 

We  afterwards  foiMi<l  the  same  lhin>r.  nearly,  cxemplilied  in  the 
l.res.iii  oeeiipied  rii.l-lo  of  Taos  in  New  Mexieo.  Here  there 
are  two  lar.^'e  edilt.-es  of  adoln-  briek.  live  and  six  stories  high 
re--.peeii\.-ly.  and  al'.nit  two  hundred  yards  aiiart.  We  fonnd  that 
the  I'amiMe.- lived  in  the  seeoml  and  upper  stories,  .ind  used  tlio 
h-onis  beb.w  them  for  ^tonifje  and  for  granaries.  Eaeh  family 
had  2.  I.  anil  I''  rooms,  and  those  who  held  the  upper  rooms  held 
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those  below.  Tlic  whole  number  of  Indians  now  living  in  the 
two  houses  is  about  four  hundred. 

In  the  south  wing  before  mentioned,  several  rooms  on  the  ground 
floor  are  still  perfect,  with  the  ceilings  in  place  upholding  the  rul)- 
bish  above.  The  openings  or  trap  doorways  of  two  of  these  rooms 
are  still  perfect,  but  the  hulders  are  gone.  The  rooms  had  been 
opened,  as  elsewhere  stated,  by  late  explorers.  One  of  these 
trap  doors  measured  IG  by  17  inches,  and  the  other  IG  inches 
square.  liach  was  formed  in  the  floor  by  pieces  of  wood  put  to- 
gether. The  work  was  neatly  done.  These  rooms  were  smaller 
than  the  rooms  above.  Some  were  as  narrow  as  4  feet  G  inches, 
others  G  feet,  showing  that  one  rooin  had  been  divided  into  two. 
These  basement  rooms  were  probably  occupied  for  storage  exclu- 
sively, whence  their  division.  They  were  dark,  except  as  light 
entered  through  the  trap  door  way  from  above. 

The  structure  connecting  the  wings  and  bounding  the  court  was 
evidently  a  single  or  <louble  row  of  apartments.  This  is  shown 
bv  the  amount  of  fallen  material  which  is  larger  than  a  wall  would 
require,  and  from  pits  or  depressions  which  plainly  marked  the 
outline  of  apartments. 

There  are  two  circular  Estufas  in  the  main  building,  one  23  feet 
and  the  other  28  feet  in  diameter.  A  part  of  the  wall  of  the  first 
Eslufa  is  still  stnnding.  It  is  of  stone,  mostly  of  blocks  about 
5  inches  square,  and  laid  in  courses,  with  considerable  regularity. 
The  work  is  equal  to  the  best  masonry'  in  the  eMifice.  In  the  open 
court,  and  near  the  outer  structure,  bounding  it  in  front,  is  another 
Estufa  of  great  size  G3^  feet  in  diameter.  These  P^stufas,  which 
are  used  as  places  of  council,  and  for  the  performance  of  their 
religious  rites,  are  still  found  at  all  the  present  occupied  Pueblos 
in  Nt?w  Mexico.  There  are  G  at  Taos,  3  at  each  house,  and  they 
are  partly  sunk  in  the  ground  by  an  excavation.  They  are  entered 
throuirh  a  trai)  doorway  in  the  roof,  the  descent  beiuij  by  a  ladder. 

Outside  the  front  wall  closing  the  court,  and  about  30  feet  dis- 
tance therefrom,  are  the  remains  of  a  low  wall  crossing  the  entire 
front  and  extending  beyond  it.  The  en<l  structures  were  about  65 
feet  long  by  40  feet  wide,  while  at  the  centre  was  a  smaller  struc- 
ture,  r)4  feet  long  by  18  wide.  All  its  parts  were  connected.  It 
was  evidently  erected  for  defensive  purposes  ;  but  it  is  impossible 
to  make  out  its  chara<*ter  from  the  remains. 

One  wing  is  several  feet  longer  than  the  other,  and  the  wall  on 
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the  court  side  is  about  20  feet  longer  than  the  opposite  exterior 
wall,  thus  showing  that  the}'  used  no  exact  measurements. 

There  were  no  fireplaces  with  chimneys  in  this  structure.  There 
are  none  in  the  ruins  in  Yucatan  and  Central  America.  It  is  a 
fair  inference,  theretbre,  that  chimneys  were  entirely  unknown  to 
the  aborigines  at  the  time  of  their  discovery.  They  liave  since 
that  time  been  adopteil  into  the  old  Pueblo  houses  from  American 
or  Spanish  sources.  They  are  placed  in  one  corner  of  the  room. 
We  saw  recently  at  Taos  two  chimneys  and  two  fireplaces  in  one 
and  the  same  room,  one  for  cooking,  and  the  other  for  a  fire  to 
warm  the  room  ;  proof  conclu^»ive  that  th(;y  were  not  to  the  chim- 
ney iK>rn.  They  were  in  an  apartment  of  one  of  the  principal 
chiefs. 

In  a  number  of  rooms  are  recesses  like  niches  lefl  in  the  wall, 
about  2  feet  G  inches  wide  and  high,  and  about  18  inches  deep. 
These  furnished  places  to  set  household  artii-les  in,  in  the  place  of 
a  mantel,  or  shelf.  We  afterwards  saw  niches  precisely  similar  at 
Taos,  and  thus  used. 

It  remains  to  consider  the  number  of  rooms  or  apartments  con- 
tained in  this  great  edifice.  Jt  is  plain  that  it  was  built  in  the 
terraced  form,  the  socond  story  set  back  from  tlie  first,  the  third 
from  the  second,  and  so  on  to  the  last  which  was  a  single  row  of 
apartments,  on  the  top  somewluMv,  but  not  necessarily  on  the 
back  side.  Pueblos  wimc  not  entirely  uniform  in  this  respect. 
The  edifice  at  Taos  recedes  in  front  and  rear  and  c»ven  upon  the 
sides.  Tiiis  may  have  been  built  in  the  same  wav,  but  it  can 
neither  be  proved  or  disproved  from  the  ruins.  The  number  of 
apartments  would  not  vary  much  whether  the  upper  stories  were 
symmetrically  formed  or  irrej^ularly.  If  symmetrical,  the  main 
building  containe<l  200  a[)artments,  and  each  wing  70,  making  the 
computation  for  the  latter  by  area,  and  from  the  number  of  de- 
pressions  still  discernible  thus  making  an  aggregate  of  400  rooms. 

The  house  was  a  fortress,  proving  the  insecurity  in  which  the 
people  lived.  It  was  also  a  joint  tenement  house  of  the  aboriginal 
American  model,  indicnling  a  plan  of  life  not  well  understood. 
It  mny  indieatc?  an  ancient  comnmnism  in  living,  practised  by 
large  households  formed  on  the  i)rincii)le  of  kin.  In  such  a  case 
the  communism  was  limited  to  the  household  as  a  part  of  a 
kinship. 

Those  familiar  with  the  remains  of  Indian  Pueblos  in  ruins  will 
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recognize  at  once  the  resemblance  between  this  Pueblo,  and  the 
Stone  Pueblos  in  ruins  on  the  Rio  Chaco  in  New  Mexico,  about 
thirty  miles  distant  from  these  ruins,  particularly  the  one  called 
Ilungo  Pavia  so  fully  described  by  Gen.  J.  H.  Simpson.  There  is 
one  particular  in  which  the  masonry'  agrees,  viz.,  in  the  use  of 
courses  of  thin  stones,  about  half  an  inch  in  thickness  (Fig.  4), 

Fio.  4. 


Tliin  f-tone  from  wall. 

sometimes  three  together,  and  sometimes  five  and  six.  These 
courses  are  carried  along  the  wall  from  one  side  to  the  other,  but 
often  broken  in  upon.  The  effect  is  quite  pretty.  The  stone 
represented  in  the  figure,  measures  6  inches  in  length  by  ^  an  inch 
in  thickness.  Gen.  Simpson  foun<i  the  same  courses  of  thin 
Btones,  and  even  thinner,  and  comments  upon  the  pleasing  effect 
they  produced. 

This  edifice  was  a  cre<lit  to  the  skill  and  industry  of  the  men 
among  the  Village  Indians ;  for  the  men,  and  not  the  women, 
were  the  architects  and  the  mascms,  although  the  women  un- 
doubtedly assisted  in  doing  the  work.  Women  brought  stone 
and  adobe  and  cedar,  and  made  adobe  mortar,  without  a  doubt, 
as  they  still  do.  One  of  the  hopeful  features  in  their  advance- 
ment was  the  beginning  of  the  reversal  of  the  old  usage  which  put 
all  labor  upon  the  women.  It  is  now  the  rule  among  the  Village 
Indians  for  the  men  to  assume  the  heavy  work,  which  was  doubtless 
the  case  when  this  Pueblo  was  constructed.  They  cultivated  maize, 
beans,  and  squashes,  in  garden  beds,  and  irrigated  them  with  water 
drawn  from  the  river  by  means  of  a  canal,  and  passed  in  several 
smaller  streams  through  their  gardens.  The  men  now  engage  in 
the  work  of  cnllivation.     This  is  a  sure  sign  of  progress. 

Off  the  south  wing  of  the  building,  and  without  it,  are  the 
remains  of  tin  additional  building,  large  enough  for  twenty  or 
thirt}'  rooms  on  the  ground,  some  part  of  which  were,  doubtless, 
carried  up  two  or  more  stories  high  ;  But  it  is  a  mass  of  indis- 
tinct ruins  about  which  little  can  be  said,  except  that  some  of  the 
rooms  were  ususually  large.  This  may  have  been  the  first  build- 
ing constructed,  and  the  one  occupied  while  the  Stone  Pueblo  was 
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being  constructed.  Near  this  Pueblo,  about  500  feet  distant,  was 
another  stone  Pueblo  of  nearly  equal  size.  Some  of  its  walls  are 
still  standing,  and  a  number  of  its  rooms  are  still  perfect.  At 
the  distance  of  a  mile,  and  on  the  bank  of  the  Animas  River,  was 
a  third,  and  equally  large  Pueblo,  which  is  a  mass  of  ruins,  Not 
a  wall  is  standing  above  the  mass.  Between  this,  and  the  Pueblo 
first  described,  and  near  the  river,  are  the  ruins  of  a  fourth  Pueblo, 
smaller  in  size. 

The  valley  of  the  Animas  River  is  here  broad  and  beautiful, 
about  three  miles  wide.  The  river  passes  through  the  centre  of 
the  valley.  The  clirt*,  on  the  east  side  of  the  level  plain,  is  bold 
and  mountainous,  rising  from  loOO  to  20U0  feet  high;  while  on 
the  west  side,  the  valley  is  bordered  with  the  mesa  formation  in 
two  benches,  one  rising  back  of  the  otlicr,  and  both  as  level  as  a 
floor,  with  the  highlands  forming  the  divide  between  the  Animas 
and  La  Plata  Rivers  in  the  distance. 

From  the  nurr.ber  and  size  of  the  liouses,  there  was  probably  a 
population  of  at  least  5000  persons  at  this  settlement,  living  by 
horticulture.  It  is  not  now  known  bv  what  tribe  of  Indians  these 
Pueblos  were  inhabited  or  constructed. 

These  Pueblos,  newly  constructed,  and  in  their  best  condition, 
must  have  presented  a  commanding  appearance.  From  the  ma- 
terials used  in  their  construction,  from  their  palatial  size  and 
unique  design,  and  from  the  cultivated  gardens  by  which  they 
were  doubtless  surroun<led,  they  were  calculated  to  impress  the 
behohler  very  favorably  with  the  degree  of  culture  to  which  the 
people  had  attained.  It  is  a  singular  fact  that  none  of  the  occu- 
pied Pueblos  in  New  Mexico  at  the  present  time  are  equal  in 
materials  or  in  construction  with  those  found  in  ruins.  It  tends 
to  show  a  decadence  of  art  among  them  since  the  period  of  Euro- 
pean discovery. 

As  a  conclusion  to  this  article,  I  wish  to  call  attention  to  the 
San  .Juan  district,  to  its  numerous  ruins,  and  to  its  importance  as 
an  early  seat  of  Village  Indian  life.  These  ruins  and  those  of  a 
similar  character  in  the  valley  of  the  Chaco  about  sixty  miles  dis- 
tant therefrom,  togelher  with  numerous  remains  of  structures  of 
cobble  stone  and  a<l()be  in  the  San  Juan  valley,  in  the  Pine  River 
valley,  in  the  La  Plata  valley,  in  the  Animas  River  valley,  and 
westerly  in  the  Montezuma  valley,  amon^J^  the  latter  of  which  are 
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the  ruins  of  sovcnil  largo  puelilos  of  stone, ^*  suggest  the  probability 
that  the  reninrkable  area  within  the  drainage  of  the  San  Juan  Hiver 
anil  its  tributaries  has  held  a  prominent  place  in  the  first  and 
most  ancient  develoi)ment  of  Village  Indian  life  in  America.  The 
evidence  of  Indian  oecuptition  and  cultivation  throughout  the 
greater  part  of  this  area  is  suHlcient  to  suggest  the  hyi>othesis 
that  the  Indian  here  first  attained  to  the  condition  of  the  Middle 
Status  of  Barbarism  ;  and  sent  forth  the  migrating  bands  who 
carried  this  advanced  culture  to  the  Mississippi  valley,  to  ^lexico 
and  Central  America,  and  not  unlikely  to  South  America  as  well. 

Indijin  migrations  are  gradual  outflows  from  an  overstocked 
area,  followed  by  organization  into  independent  tribes,  and  con- 
tinuing through  centuries  of  time,  until  the  ethnic  life  of  each 
tribe  is  ex[)ended,  or  a  successful  eatablishment  is  finally  gained 
in  a  new  and  perhaps  far  distant  land.  They  planted  gardens 
and  constructed  houses  as  they  advanced  from  district  to  district, 
and  removed  as  circumstances  prompted  a  change  of  location. 

Since  the  cultivation  of  maize  and  plants  precedes,  or  is  syn- 
chronous with  this  stage  of  development,  it  leads  to  the  suppo- 
sition that  maize  must  have  been  indigenous  in  this  region,  and 
that  it  was  here  first  brrMight  under  cultivation.  Tnere  are  some 
facts  that  seem  to  favor  this  hypothesis.^-     At  present  I  wish  to 

"  OiH?  <»f  llipse  iH'jir  the  base  of  the  Vto  Mountain,  north  en«t  si«lo,  and  in  tlie  Monte- 
zuma valley  so-calltMl,  wliirh  1  vi^^ited  in  187?*.  wa«  bituated  upon  a  hd^e  <»!*  rock  2<)  feet 
lii^;h,  and  in  two  scoiionb  inlen-u|>tod  by  a  break  in  the  roek  about  20  feet  wide  used  as 
a  ro-^erviiir  <>!'  water.  The  prinripal  building  was  fdO  feet  h)njf»  «»d  measured  through 
lit  the  north  en«l  1 10  feet,  JO  feet  near  the  nuddle,  and  18  feel  at  the  stJUlh  end.  The  other 
Heetion  was  110  feet  in  front,  and  80  leet  wide.  Itorh  were  of  Htone.  t^onie  of  the  wallH  of 
\\hieh  are  ^tl1l  standing.  The  nmin  budding  contained  a  round  tower,  above  40  feet  in 
diameter,  and  at  least  two  Htorifs  high. 

'■Where  maize  was  indigenous  is  unknown,  exeept  that  it  wa«  Homcwhere  upon  the 
Aniericiin  «rontiuent.  Jt  is  the  oidy  eereal  America  han  given  to  the  world.  At  the  pe- 
riofl  of  Kuropean  discovery,  it  was  lound  cnltivattMl  nncl  a  titapie  article  of  food  in  a 
large  part  of  N<»rth  America  and  in  parts  of  SiuHh  America.  There  were  also  found 
beauf,  squashes  ami  tid>acco,  with  the  additi(»n  in  !>oine  ai*eart  of  peppers,  tomatoes, 
«M>coa  and  cotton.  The  problem  of  the  jdace  «»f  the  origin  <»f  maize  i!»  probably  insol- 
uble, bill  .'Speculation'^  are  legitimate,  and  such  are  all  that  1  hare  to  offer. 

The  fecundiry  of  plant  life  in  the  Rocky  Mountains  i^  rem*irkable.  particularly  on  the 
southern  slopes,  where  they  subside  into  the  mesa,  or  table  laud  forin:iti<ui.  north  of 
the  San  Juan  river.  The  Continental  clivide  is  in  the  ea.'«tern  margin  of  thii*  region. 
The  tir>t  su.u:gestion  I  wish  to  make  in  that  all  the  cereals  antl  enltivat^l  ]>lnnts  uiunC 
have  originated  in  the  great  continental  mountains  of  the  two  h<'iui'«pheres.  and  have 
propagated  Ihemselve.s  ahmg  the  water  courses  of  the  nn)iintain  valh*ys  «lown  to  the 
plains  iravei>ed  by  the  great  rivers  formed  by  the.-xc  mountain  triluitaries.  All  the 
cereals  belong  to  the  family  of  the  (iras!«e>  (liramina').  and  each  of  them,  doubtless,  is 
the  last  (d'  a  series  ol  antecedent  form.-*. 

I  i>aw  rye,  barley,  and  oatH  growing  wild  by  self-proi>agatiou  In  the  mountain  valleys 
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call  attention  such  existing  evidence  as  points  to  the  San  Juan 
(Hstriet  as  the  anterior  lionie  of  a  number  of  historic  Indian 
tribes. 

1.  The  Mound  Builders.  Although  these  tribes  had  disap- 
peared at  the  epoch  of  Kuro[)ean  iliscoverv,  and  cannot  be  classed 
with  any  known  Indian  stock  ;  their  condition  as  horticultural 
tribes,  their  knowh'dge  of  some  of  tlie  native  metals,  and  the 
high  character  of  their  stone  im[>lemenls  and  pottery  place  them 
in  the  class  of  ViUage  Indians.  The  nearest  region  from  which 
thev  couhl  have  iieen  deriveil  is  New  Mexico.  There  is  no  reason 
for  referring  them  to  tlie  San  Juan  region  more  than  to  the  nearer 
country  of  the  Kio  (irande,  unless  it  shouM  appear  probable  that 
the  inhal»itants  of  the  latter  valley  were  themselves  migrants  from 
the  same    region.     But  there  are    good  reasons  for  deriving   the 

of  CoIdhiMo  the  prusfiit  foasDn;  aU«»  the  \vil<l  pea.  \vho«<e  stunted  seetls  ha«l  tlie  lastc 
of  the  euliivaled  |H*a.  Tiiniii»,  onioii.4,  tomaloes  and  hops  are  ionml  ;;;i'o\viiii;  wild  in 
the  I'itie  nviT  valley;  and  trie  pie  plant  or  rhubarb  is  ^anl  to  i:row  luxuriantly  in  the 
KIk  ujountain  vallev.-.  I  also  haw  wdd  tlax  and  tin;  ;;uuril  >;rowin^  by  .self- propaga- 
tion in  th«'  valley  of  the  Animas.  Curranlh.  iroo.-eberrie.»,  raspberries,  and  .-trawbcrries 
are  foumt  in  the  mountain  valley-  in  numer«iu<  plai'e>>,  to;;etlier  with  tlitwcring  plants  of 
many  i-peries  and  varieties.  Tiny  fonn-^td' tlowering  )danls  are  to  be  seen  above  patches 
of  -now  in  pla'-e- \\  here  the  snow  had  ri'renily  melte«l.  This  fecundity  of  plant  life 
from  10  to  IJ.ooo  feet  above  sea  level,  and  the  relation  of  the>e  mountain  trdiularie.^  to 
th<'  Sun  .luan.  whitdi  runs  fnun  e:i>l  to  west,  not  remotely  trom  the  ba.-e  «d'  the-e  moun- 
tains, in  Huch  a  manner  as  to  unite  and  receive  int(>  its  lap,  so  to  express  it.  the  vege- 
table wealth  developed  in  these  mountain  chaine,  are  faet-.  that  force  Ihem-elve's  upon 
the  attention  of  the  observer. 

The  altitu<le  <d"  the  San  Juan  valley  ranges  from  7,<)1>.^  ft.  at  Pago^ji  Sprinirs  tori.!)TOrt. 
at  the  n)outh  of  the  Animas,  and  dnniniNhini;  to  4,44';  feet  near  the  point  where  it  emp- . 
tie-  int«»  the  Colorado  (Il.iyden's  Atlas  (d"  C<dorado.  sheet  111).  The  allilmh*  at  (;on- 
ejo.-  is  T.ssu  feet  vib..  Sheet  Ml:,  whiidi  i-i  about  as  great  an  elevation  a^  ailmits  i>f  the 
huc.(*es>ful  cultivation  of  m  ii/e.  1  notic.cil  in  a  Held  td'  mai/.e  growing  at  Conijos,  that 
the  stock  grew  only  about  three  feet  high,  and  the  tact  that  the  ear  grew  out  of  it  but 
six  in«'hes  from  the  groun<l.  Specimens  of  the  ear  we  obtaineii  .showed  that  it  was 
about  live  inches  long,  with  the  kernel  Hinall  aiol  flinty.  The  ear  in  in  four  colors, 
while,  red,  yelh»w,  and  black,  each  Iwdng  one  or  the  other  of  these  colois.  In  a  few 
c.ar«es.  two  colors  were  intermixed  in  the  same  ear.  It  seemed  probable  that  this  was 
the  |)riinitive  maize  of  the  Aiuericnn  aboi  igine.-.  from  which  all  other  varieties  have 
been  dcvelopi-d.  A  few  c(d)s  we  found  at  a  Cliff  Ilou.-e  on  th»!  Manco.s  river  j-orrc- 
s)ionded  wiih  the  riniejo.-  ear  in  >i/e,  and  wa.s  probably  the  r-aiue  variety.  Alterward.s 
at  Taos  I  found  the  same  ear  in  white,  red.  yellow  and  black;  the  staple  maize  now 
cultivated  at  this  pueblo,  but  much  larger  m  si/,e.  1  brought  away  -everal  line  ears 
.saved  for  seed.  One  black  ear  mea»*ured  twelve  inches  in  length,  with  twelve  rows  of 
kernels,  while  the  white  variety,  both  at  Conejos  and  Taos,  had  ea<di  foiiiteen  row.-. 

Finally,  a  dry  c«>untry.  neither  excessively  hot  nor  moir»i,  like  the  San  Juan  regimi, 
wouhl  seem  to  be  mo-t  favorable  for  the  (levetopment  and  self-propagation  of  mai/.e  a.** 
well  as  plants  until  man  appeared  lor  their  domestication.  The^e  are  but  -peculati»>ns, 
but  if  they  should  pnunpt  further  inve.-tigatioiis  eoncerning  the  jdace  ol  nativity  of 
this  wonderful  cereal,  which  has  been  such  an  important  factor  in  the  udvaneement  of 
the  Indian  family,  and  whiirh  is  aI>o  de.-tineil  to  prove  buch  a  support  to  our  own,  these 
Buggestions  will  not  have  been  made  in  vain. 
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mound  builders  from  the  Village  Indians  in  some  part  of  New 
Mexico. 

11.  The  Mexican  Tribes,  The  seven  principal  tribes  of  Mexico, 
<;alled  collectively  the  Nahuatlacs,  spoke  dialects  of  the  same  lan- 
guage, and  all  alike  had  a  tradition  that  their  ancestors  came  from 
the  North,  and  that  the  separate  tribes  came  into  Mexico  at  long 
intervals  apart.  They  arrive<l  in  the  following  order  as  to  time : 
1,  Socliomilcos ;  2,  Chalcas ;  3,  Tepanecans :  4,  Tescucans ;  5, 
Tlathiicans  ;  6,  Tlascalans  ;  7,  Aztecs  or  Mexicans.  They  settled 
in  different  parts  of  Mexico.  The  Cholulans,  Tepeacas,  and 
Iluexatsincos,  spoke  dialects  of  the  Nahnatlac  language,  and  were 
severally  subdivisions  of  one  or  the  other  preceding  tribes.  They 
had  the  same  tradition  of  a  northern  origin.  These  several  tribes 
were  among  the  most  prominent  in  Mexico  at  the  period  of 
Spanish  discovery.  Some  of  the  tribes  of  Yucatan  and  Central 
America  also  had  similar  traditions  of  an  original  migration  of 
their  ancestors  from  the  North. 

Acosta,  who  visited  Mexico  in  ir)H5,  and  whose  work  was  pub- 
lished at  Seville  in  1589,  states  the  order  of  the  migration  of  the 
Mexican  tribes  as  above  given,  and  further  says  that  they  "come 
from  other  far  countries  which  lie  toward  the  North,  where  now 
they  have  discovered  a  kingdom  they  call  New  Mexico.  There 
are  two  provinces  in  this  country,  the  one  called  Aztlaris  which 
is  to  say,  a  place  of  Jlerons  [Cranes],  and  the  other  Teculhuacan, 
which  signifies  a  land  of  such  whose  grandfathers  were  divine. 
The  Navatalcas  [Nahuatlacs]  point  their  beginning  and  first  ter- 
ritorv  in  the  fijjure  of  a  cave,  and  sav  thev  came  forth  of  seven 
caves  to  come  and  people  the  land  of  Mexico. "^^  The  same  tra- 
dition, substantiallv  is  given  by  Ilerrara,*^  and  also  by  Clavigero.^* 
If  by  the  word  Aztlan  was  intended  ''place  of  Cranes;"  and  on 
the  supposition  that  these  tribes  migrated  from  the  San  Juan 
region,  the  reasons  for  the  designation  are  justified.  The  Sand- 
hill Craiie  (Grus  Canadensis)  is  one  of  the  largest  and  most  con- 
spicuous of  American  birds,  and  is  still  found  from  the  British 
Possessions  to  New  Mexico,  and  winters  in  the  latter.  I  saw  a 
pair  of  these  great  birds  the  present  season  in  the  valley  of  the 

1^  Tlje  Nsitural  aiwl  Mtnal  History  of  tho  Eant  and  West  Indies,  London  Ed.  1004. 
Griini^toncs  Tran?*.  pp.  45>7.  ML 

i<  (lemfial  llisioiy  of  AnRM'ica,  London  K<1.  17'2o.    Steven'^  Tran.s.  III,.  188. 
"  History  of  Mexico.    Cullen'b  Trunu.  1,  lll». 
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Animas  River.  Mr.  Coaes  remarks,  that  ^*  thoasaiuls  of  Sandhill 
Cranes  repair  each  year  to  the  Colorado  River  vallej',  flock  suc- 
ceeding flock  alonjr  the  course  of  the  great  stream  from  their  ar- 
rival in  September  until  their  departure  the  following  spring. 
Taller  than  tlie  Wood  Ibises  or  the  largest  Herons  with  which 
the}'  are  associated  the  stately  birds  stand  in  the  fore-ground  of 
the  scenery  of.  the  valley.  ♦  ♦  ♦  Such  pouderous  bodies  moving 
with  slowly  beating  wings  give  a  great  idea  of  momentum  from 
mere  weight,  a  force  of  motion  without  swiftness;  for  they  plod 
along  heavily,  seeming  to  need  every  inch  of  their  ample  wings 
to  sustain  themselves."'^  It  is  an  Indian  trait  to  mark  localities 
by  some  conspicuous  feature  or  fact,  and  the  selection  of  the 
Sandhill  Crane  to  iudicate  their  home  countrv  would  have  ac- 
corded  witii  Indian  usages. 

Again,  llerrara,  wlio  presents  the  current  traditions,  observes, 
that  ''  these  peoples  painted  their  original  in  the  manner  of  a  cave, 
and  said  tiiey  came  out  of  seven  caves  to  people  the  country  of 
Mexico.  *  *  *  After  the  six  above  mentioned  races  de[)arted 
from  their  country,  and  settled  in  New  Spain,  where  they  were 
much  increased,  the  seventii  race  being  the  Mexican  nation,  a 
warliivc  and  polite  people,  who  adoring  their  god  VUmipnztlL  he 
commanded   them    to  leave  their  own  country,  promising    them 

they  should  rule  over  other  races  in  a  plentiful  country,  and  much 
wealth."^7 

It  is  worthv  of  remark  that  the  cave  dwellinsfs  or  clitt*  houses 
are  in  the  San  Juan  district,  the  most  of  them  being  on  the 
Mancos  river,  and  on  the  western  portion  of  the  San  Juan.  These 
traditions  may  in  fact  refer  to  these  cave  dwellings  as  the  original 
homes  of  their  ancestors,  and  at  the  same  time  without  precluding 
the  supposition  that  they  also  constructed  and  inhabited  some  of 
the  pueblo  structures  now  in  ruins  in  othi^r  parts  of  the  same  area. 
All  the  early  accounts  concur  in  representing  the  Aztecs  or 
Mexicans,  when  they  fust  arrived  in  Mexico,  as  subsisting  by 
the  cultivation  of  maize  and  plants,  as  constructing  houses  of 
stoiu',  and  with  a  religious  system  which  recognized  personal 
gods.  These  statements  are  probably  true.  They  had  attained 
to  the  status  of  villajjc  Indians.  This  again  renders  New  Mexico 
their  probable  oiiginal  home  as  the  only  area  in  the  north  where 
ruins  of  structures  of  tribes  so  far  advanced  have  been  tbund. 

'•Birds  of  the  Northwest,  1874,  p.  SU,         ^^  Uistory  of  America,  115.  p.  18S-100. 
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TIjo  Sail  Juan  district  is  remarkably  situated  in  its  geographical 
relations.  This  river,  rising  in  the  crests  of  the  higli  mountains 
forming  the  watershed  or  divide  between  the  Athmtic  and  Pacific, 
flows  soutliward  until  it  enters  the  taiileland  formation  through 
which  it  flows  in  a  southwesterly  and  then  noitheasterlv  direc- 
tion,  making  a  long,  sweeping  curve  in  New  Mexico  and  Arizona, 
after  which  it  runs  westerly  to  its  confluence  with  the  Colorado. 
It  receives  fn)m  the  north  tiie  following  tributaries,  rising  like 
itself  in  the  l;igh  mountains,  the  Piedra,  l*ine  river  (Los  Pinos), 
the  Auinuis,  the  La  Plata,  the  Mancos,  the  Mc  Klmo,  now  dry, 
and  the  IIovenwee[)  and  Montezuma  creeks,  now  nearly  dry.  Its 
southern  tril>utaries  are  the  Navajo,  Chaco,  and  l)e  Chellv.  West 
of  the  Mancos  river,  in  the  region  of  the  Ute  mountain,  is  the 
80-cjilled  Montezuma  valley,  a  broad  and  level  plain,  ten  or  more 
miles  wide  in  its  widest  expanse.  Jt  has  no  flowing  stream 
through  it  at  present,  and  there  is  no  certainty  that  it  ever  had. 
The  Monteztima  valley,  so  naujed  by  General  Jleffenan,  of  Animas 
city,  is  about  fifty  njiles  long  from  its  north  end  to  the  San  Juan 
river  on  the  south,  and  is  sprinkled  over  with  ruins  of  pueblos, 
some  of  stone  and  others  of  cobble  stone  and  adobe  mortar.  The 
Round  Towers  with  two  an<l  three  concentric  walls  are  found  in 
this  valley.  There  is  one  at  the  ranclie  of  Mr.  Henry  L.  ^Mitchell 
at  the  commencement  of  the  Mc  Elmo  canon  which  we  examined, 
and  a  second  and  larger  one  at  the  great  stone  i)ueblo,  about  four 
miles  below,  before  njentioned,  which  we  also  examined.  These 
towers  are  of  stone,  about  five  inches  square  on  the  face,  laid 
substantially  in  courses,  and  they  are  only  found  in  the  San  Juan 
region.  They  reappear  in  South  America,  at  Ollauty  tambo  and 
Pisac.  In  this  vnlley,  without  water,  except  in  pools  and  storings, 
and  with  a  slight  raintall  during  the  year,  Mr.  Mitchell  at  the 
time  of  our  visit,  was  successfully  cultivating  wheat,  oats,  maize, 
and  the  garden  vegetabl(»s.  Near  his  house  were  the  ruins  of  nine 
pueblo  houses  in  a  cluster.  These  were  nnide  of  cobble  stcmes 
and  adobe  mortar,  and  a  mile  below  them  were  the  ruins  of 
another  cluster  of  about  the  same  number.  About  four  miles 
toward  the  Ute  mountain,  are  the  ruins  of  the  great  stone  pueblo, 
with  the  tri[)le  round  tower  before  mentioned.  The  plain  stretches 
southward  thirty-six  miles  to  the  San  Juan,  and  Mr.  Mitchell 
assured  us  that  similar  ruins  existed  in  a  number  of  places 
throughout  its  entire  extent. 
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With  such  evidences  of  Jiiieiont  occupation,  here  and  elsewhere 
in  the  San  Juan  county,  we  are  led  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
Village  Indians  increased  and  multiplied  in  this  area,  and  that  at 
some  early  period  there  was  here  a  remarkable  display  of  this 
form  of  Indian  life,  and  of  house  architecture  in  the  nature  of 
fortresses,  which  must  have  made  itself  felt  in  distant  parts  of 
the  continent.  On  the  hypothesis  that  the  valley  of  the  Columbia 
was  the  seed  land  of  the  Ganowanian  family,  where  they  depended 
chiefly  upon  a  fish  subsistence,  we  have  in  the  San  Juan  county,  a 
second  centre  and  initial  point  of  migrations  founded  upon  farina- 
ceous subsistence.  That  the  struggle  of  the  village  Indians  to 
resist  the  ever  continuous  streams  of  migration  flowing  south- 
ward along  the  mountain  chains,  has  been  a  hard  one  through 
many  centuries  of  time,  is  proved  by  the  many  ruius  of  abandoned 
or  conquered  pueblos  which  still  mark  their  settlements  in  so 
man}'  places.  At  the  present  moment  there  is  not  a  Village  In- 
dian in  the  San  Juan  district.  It  is  entirely  deserted  of  this 
class  of  inhabitants. 

That  the  original  ancestors  of  the  principal  historic  tribes  of 
Mexico  once  inhabited  the  San  Junn  country  is  extremely  prob- 
able. That  the  ancestors  of  the  principal  tribes  of  Yucatan  and 
Central  America  owe  their  remote  origin  to  the  same  region  is 
equally  probable.  And  that  the  Mound  Builders  came  originally 
from  the  same  country,  is,  with  our  present  knowledge,  at  least  a 
reasonable  conclusion. 

Indian  migrations  have  occurred  under  the  influence  almost  ex- 
clusively, of  physical  causes,  o[)erating  in  an  uniform  manner. 
These  migrations,  involving  the  entire  period  of  the  existence 
here  of  the  inhabitants  of  both  American  continents,  will  be  found 
to  have  a  common  and  connected  history.  A  study  of  all  the 
facts  may  yet  lead  to  an  elucidation  and  explanation  of  these  mi- 
grations with  some  degree  of  certainty.  The  hypothesis  that  the 
valley  of  the  Columbia  River  was  the  seed  land  of  the  Ganow- 
anian  family  holds  the  best  chance  of  solving  the  great  problem 
of  the  origin  and  distribution  of  the  Indian  tribes. 

[This  i)aper  was  read  to  the  American  Association  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Science,  at  the  St.  l^ouis  Meeting,  August,  1878.] 


ox  TIIK  SOCrAL  OHOANIZATIOX  AND  MODE  OF  GOVERNMENT 

OF   THE  ANCIENT    MEXICANS. 


BV  An.  F.  RANDELIblK. 


Two  provioiia  papers  liavo  nlrofidy  been  devoted  to  some  of  the 
most  prominent  ft^iitures  of  the  life  of  the  ancient  Mexicans,  namely  : 
warlike  customs,  and  their  mode  of  distributing  and  occupyinj^  the 
soil  and  their  rules  of  Inheritance.^  The  conclusions  of  both 
essays  were  chieflv  neufative,  in  so  far  as  they  tended  to  establish 
the  non-existence  of  a  condition  which  has,  for  three  centuries, 
been  regarded  as  preyailing.  Thus,  in  the  fnst,  we  have  attempted 
to  disi)rove  th«»  existence  of  a  military  despotism-,  and  in  the  second, 
the  existence  of  feudalism^  among  the  natives  of  Mexico.  More 
positive  results  were,  however,  foreshadowed  in  both  instances 
b}^  the  suggestion,  if  not  by  the  demonstration,  tliat  aboriginal 
society  in  Mexico  rested  on  a  democratic  principle.  The  present 
essay  is  intende(l  to  show — if  the  organization  of  the  natives  of 
Mexico  was  not  as  it  is  commonly  represented  —  what  tliat  organi- 
zation really  was,  according  to  our  conception,  and  what  status 

»  Tenth  Jtfport  of  the  r<fnbo(ly  yfuseums  *"  On  the  Art  of  IVar  ami  Afvle  of  Warfare  of 
the  Ancuut  Afiximnsy  KUrenth  Report:  "  On  the  Tenure  and  JiUtrihution  of  Lands 
among  the  Ancirnt  Mericaiis.  and  the  Ctnttums  with  Rtspect  to  luheritanre.-^ 

i'Art  of  Jfor.''  pp   d'^T.  12S.  ami  KU). 

3*'  Tviiure  of  Z.riMf/»,"  (up.  418nnil  41><).  In  both  in-tanres,  as  \v<»Il  a.*  in  the  pt'eitent 
disciisHjoii,  ili(>  wdikK  iiniui  Ilitii.  L.  II.  Moi-jf.iii  liave  liirni^ilioil  to  tlif  writer  Ins  piiinti* 
of  (h>pai  turc*  ami  lineM  of  imc^tipcalion  ;  lie^i<h;<«,  tlie  di^tin^nii^hcMl  Aiiioriran  i>thiio)o- 
g\<t  \\u»  \v;it"heil  with  moi*e  than  frjoiuUy  KoliiMtudf  the  jmigrcb-  oi"  all  thCriC  e.'^sayn. 
ir  I  Hoizo  the  opportunity  to  n'call  here  the  ilebt  of  ;;ralitu«Ie  luulrr  \vhi<'.h  I  Hlan<l 
toward  hiin.il  iscimpliMl  with  the  wl«»h  to  cxprCMM  heartfelt  thank-i  to  several  of  iny 
friemlf*.  to  whose  liberal  a^hi^tanee  lhe>e  an«l  the  preiretlinjx  pa^e>  owe  tlieir  existenee, 
nearly  nt*  nuidi  as  to  my  individual  work.  Let  mu  name  here,  Mr.  V.  W.  Putnam, 
Curat«»r  of  the  lVabi»dy  Mu^eun),  Col.  Fred  Hei-ker,  of  Sumniertleld.  Illinois,  Dr.  G. 
IJruhl,  of  Cineiunali,  Ohio,  nn«l  the  «>ni -erh  of  tin?  Merrantde  Library  nt  St.  Louis, 
Missouri.  Lastly.  be<'.J5U.-e  most  remote,  thoii^rh  certainly  not  b*ast,  am  I  dt^eply  In- 
debted to  the  Kreat  doeumentary  hi^t•»riau  of  the  City  of  Mexico,  sr.  Don  Joacinin 
Gareia  I<'a/bal('<-ta  for  nearly  all  information  which  eouM  not  be  i>bUiiiied  from  the 
usually  known  sources. 
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of  progress  in  Tnstilutionscan  be  assigned  to  the  remarkable  tribe 
which  has  become  so  prominent  in  history.  In  other  words,  onr 
object  is  to  reconstrnct  the  mode  of  government  of  tlie  ancient 
Mexicans,  tlie  nature  of  its  offices  and  dignities,  and  especially  the 
principles  ruling  and  guiding  their  social  agglomeration. 

The  distinguished  Mexican  scholar,  Manuel  Orozco  y  Berra,  ex- 
plains, as  -well  as  qualifies,  the  condition  of  the  aborigines  of 
Mexico  in  the  following  manner: 

"  If,  from  the  boundary-lines  of  the  empire  [of  Mexico,  accord- 
ing to  his  views]  we  now  turn  to  the  races  peoi)ling  its  area,  we 
find  it  to  be  a  truth  undeniable  tliat  no  common  nor  mutual  tie 
connected  these  numerous  and  diverse  tribes.  Faw\i  one  was  in- 
dependent under  its  chiefs.'*" 

*••  Geografin  (if  lax  Lem/uas  y  Carta  Etiwgrnfica  de  Af^lrico,*^  i»or  Afantiel  Orozco  y 
Berra^  Mexico,  18:>4.  (TcrctMJi  rarie,  IX  Mcxu'O.  p.  25'i).  "SI  do  lut)  ilvinnrcacioncs 
del  hiipoi'io  pa.sainos  a  coii^uk'r.tr  l;i8  raza^  que  lo  poblaUan,  cncontrarcMDos  coniu  una 
▼cnla<l  iiinegabie  que  tauta  tribu  diverriu  no  tenia  un  lazo  coiiiun  ile  union.  (Jada  una 
era  indepcndienlc  baj(»  el  niando  de  t)u^  hcnoreti.  Lan  unibicionoH  particularcs  encen- 
dian  la  snerra,  y  la  nii.>«nia  iamilia  n>e  fracionaba.  A  ^u  Henicjrtnza,  cafia  imeblo  tenia 
un  gefe  que  de  nunibie  rccontHua  al  Bcuor  principal,  y  todaH  las  provin<tiaH  eAtabun 
subdividan  hasta  foi  mar  un  Kinlenia  bajo  al}(unos  puntoh  ^en)eJ:inle  al  feudal.  Rencorcfl 
y  odios  apartaban  las  tribu«,  y  la  ki><-'I'>''^  ^'^'<^  cfuiHtante,  porque  siendo  una  dc  8ua 
principales  virtude>>  la  valcntia,  no  pudum  vor^c  mu  <'onib;itii>>e.  A  imitarion  de  los 
orgullo^O(<  aniniales  (|nc  hirven  de  diverHion  en  lo8  paloutiues.  I'or  in>tin(o  6  porque 
las  generaeiones  M>n  a^-a^trada8  nun  &  su  posar  por  la  curriente  dc  los  tienipos,  Ioh 
MexicanoH  (Mnpremlieron  la  tarea  dc  reuniren  un  ^olt»  liaz  todu8  .iquelloH  pueblos,  de 
fonnar  de  ello.*^  una  nacion,  y  dc  abiniilar  hus  inlereses  con  lo.s  inlereses  del  imperio. 
Para  llevar  &  <'abo  t<enu>j;inte  tarea  era  prcciso,  la  fnerza  para  podcr  truinlar;  un 
Bii«tcni:i  proM'guiilo  f:on  tino,  y  con  tenatridad,  y  el  tieinpo  bastante  paru  que  el  odio  8e 
borrara  y  d<jara  nacer  lac*  hinipalias.  i'ero  la  unidad  que  Holicilabnn  Iok  Mexicanoi« 
llevaba  A  lab  tribu*^  al  niah  espanto.so  do  lo-  despoti>nio8;  el  imperio  era  niuy  nuevo 
para  haber  al^-anxado  otra  c<>,>,a  (|ue  rcdu'.'.ir  &  la  bcrviilumbre,  i«in  poder  coutar  con  cl 
amor  de  bUs  vaHalU»A;  de  mancra  que  en  lugar  de  aminos,  tenia  eneniigos  8oIapadOB,  j 
BU  grandcza  era  bido  cng.iuosa  appariencia.  En  ci^ta  sazon  8e  prescntaron  Ion  con- 
quistadorcs  efpai'iolt^s.  C'ualquiera  I'uer/a  extrana  liabia  de  hacer  vacdar  al  color^o; 
las  (ribu.s.  mal  halladan  con  la  Aervidumbre,  vicron  en  los  inva.soreK  &  quienes  podran 
Bulvarleb  d<d  yugo;  (>n  bU  juicio  rencoroso  no  (pusieron  advcrtir,  que  por  alc.anzar  una 
ebtcril  venganza  uvenluraban  8u  propia  exii«tencia.  y  corrieron  dc  tropel  &  cidocar»e 
bajo  las  ban<lcr.i&'  de  lo^  Cbtranjeros."  It  may  be  intere>sting  to  compare  this  weighty 
autlioi  ily  with  my  reniarkti  on  the  sanie  Mubjeci  iix  ^*Art  of  War"  (pp.  lOn,  al.so  note  17), 
and  ••  Tfimre  of  /.amh"  (pp.  4Hi,  417,  and  418,  and  annotation.-*.)  The  tlifference  consi.»ta 
in  that  Si  .<>n»zcoy  HerraaKcribesto  theancient  Mexicans  a  de-.'i<1eil  tendency  lo"  nation- 
ahze.'*  so  lo  say,  the  aboriginal  people  of  their  eonquijred  area,  to  l'or<*e  unilorndty  of 
cu^toniK  and  organization  upon  them,  and  establish  a  true  dcbpotisni.  T«)  this  1  beg 
leave  to  bugge-t  in  reply  : — 

(1).  That  the  Mexicaiib,  ri/o/ie.  formed  only  upaW^two-tlfths  in  amount  of  tribute)  of 
that  power  whii-h  is  commonly  tcimed  '*an  Kinpire''  (Kl  Imperio)  and  which  was 
but  tlie  N'ahiiatl  confederacy  of  the  Mexican  valley.  In  evidence  of  it  I  w  ill  take  the 
liberty  to  quote  his  own  word.-*,  (banie  part  an«l  chapter,  pp.  2i0.  -.ill):  "El  reiiio  de 
Acolhuucan  era  el  i<cgundo  en  podeiio;  hu  capital  era  Tetz<;oco,  a  la  orilla  del  lago  de 
8u  iiombre.    Pequefia  hoy  y  sin  material  interes,  en  lo  antiguo  fue  rival  do  Mexico  j  ' 
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This  eliminates  at  once  the  notion  of  a  Mexican  state  or  empire, 
eml)racing  in  the  folds  of  political  society^  all  the  groups  of  abor- 

la  8CKuinla  i)ol)l:icion  «le  las  del  Valle."  F'arthor  on.  quoting  Juan  Bautista  Pomar^ 
*'  lieVtcion  df  in  ciudad  tie  Teznico^"  ^MSS..  beiouKing  tt)  Sr.  IrazbaU'.eta.  an«l  ilalcil  15H2) 
who  tii\y»  or  Tezriico:  **  La  extfunion  del  rcino  era  der*(le  el  uiiirdcl  N.  ft  la  del  Siir, 
con  todo  1<»  (jiic  8e  comprende  a  ia  banda  d(d  Poiiicnte  ha^ta  el  ptierto  de  la  Vera  Cruz, 
Kalvo  la  Cii.<l:id  de  Tlachcala  y  lluexotzineo.'*  the  learned  ethnographer  addi^,  (p. 
24.'),  **  Juan  IS.  Poniar  tija  Ian  liuiiteH  tlel  reino  con  toda  la  exaggeraeion  que  pucdo  In- 
fundir  el  orgullo  de  raz.i.  l*or  nuc?<tra  parte,  henios  leido  eon  euidado  las  relaciones 
que  a  la  rnonarqnia  eorresponden,  y  hemes  estudiado  en  el  piano  Ioh  higares  k  (|uc  he 
i-elleren,  y  ni  de  lao  \\u;\h  ni  <lc  las  otraM  llegamoH  ft  liaear  JinmA  que  los  reyes  de 
Acolhuaean  niandaron  hobie  las  iribuK  aveeindadaH  in  la  eohUi  del  I'aeilieo,  no  ya  ii 
la  misma  de  Mexico.  Mino  aun  A  nienores  latitude.-."  He  then  entern  upon  a  discuH8ion 
of  the  number  and  namesi  of  setliementH  which  gave  tribute  exclu^ively  to  Tezcuco. 
We  can  only  refer  to  it  in  general  here,  an  one  of  the  nioHt  valuable  e.outributions  to 
Mexican  hi<«tory,  and  based  nptni  authorities  which  ought  to  be  publirshed  an  noon  ad 
possible,  8onie  of  which  we  mention  for  the  benetlt  of  htndents  :— 

( 1 ).  *•  Memor'yil iliri(/i<lo nl  reyp. >r  Don  llenunuio  Pimenttl  Xfrcnrualntyutl, cacifjuf  y 
yolnirnador  tie  l/i  prorincitt  de  Tezrnco,  etc."  This  |s  the  celebrated  Report  uj»eit  by 
Torqueniada  and  Fernando  de  Alba  Ixtlilxochill.  an<l  M'hich  the  Cavaliere  Boturini 
lienaducci  owned. 

{'*).    "  litlicion  de  Senpnhwila  drl  correyidor  r.nis  Obreyon,'^  I5.S0,  MSS. 

(3).    *•  Ifefotion  de  Fpnzoyuct  por  el  correyidor  Lu'ib  Obreyon,''  l.irtn,  M.SS. 

(4).    •*  Ittlarion  de  Tttliztaca  p*>r  el  correyidor  Luis  Oltrcyon,**  \oH0,  MS.S. 

(.">).    ♦•  lleliicion  de  Mf.ztittan  por  el  (ilculle  mayor  (Jidtriet  de  Chnrez,^'  l.WIJ.  M.SS. 

(«).    ••  lidficion  de  AU:nyo  por  rl  correyidor  Ju  in  de  Padiil'i,^*  l.'iTW.  .MSS. 

(7).    "  lielacion  de  Alldliaca  por  et  correyidor  tJiispnr  de  Soiig,**  l.'WO,  MSS. 

(>).    ^'Uelacion de  4rfipiztia por ei alrafde nt'iyor  Juin  (iutiern-zde  TAeimna,*''  1580,  MS.S. 

(!►).    •'  lielncion  de  Cidhwwan  por  el  correyidor  (Itnizolo  Galleyo"  l.VM>,  MSS. 

(10).  *•  litlacion  de  Iztap  dipa  por  el  correyidor  tioiiz  do  (itdleyo.^^  I.VjO,  M.S.S. 

Since  most  of  tlu'se  valual>lc  Mss.  are  the  properly  of  Sr.  J.  (i.  Icazbalceta,  an  early 
})Ublication  thereof  may  be  hoped  f<»r. 

.**r.  ()ro/.«o  y  llerra  now  reaches  the  important  conclusion  : 

(aj.    Th.il  Aculhnacan  or  Tezcuco  had  setllementR  tributary  to  it  alone,  (p.  *24«). 

(/)).    That  the  ••  Kmpire"  had  tiil)ntarie8  of  it-*elf. 

(c).  That  certain  pueblo<<  paid  tribute  both  to  Tezcuco  and  to  Mexico,  (p  21<i)<  Kpazo- 
yuca.  '•  pert<Mie<Meri»n  tamliien  ft  Ti'tz<*tMM).  y  en  el  ivlnado  de  ItzcoatI  quedaron  por 
niitad  para  .Mexico  y  para  Tftzroco,  ft  iln  d**  que  de  alii  sucaran  lo.s  imperiales  laa 
navaja-*  para  sus  niacana^.''    Taken  probably  from  Relaclon  .S. 

The  "iniperiale.-) "  were,  therefore,  the  confeilerates,  autl  the  •'Imperlo"  the  con- 
federacy. Hut  if,  A\lthin  tiie  area  ♦•onriuei-ed  by  the^^e  confeder.ites,  e.ich  one  of  them 
received  its  .-hare  of  tribut.nrv  tribes,  how  i-ould  it  be  tlieir  task  or  tendene\'  to  unify  or 
nati<malize.  sin<'e  each  of  (he  thn*e  associate^  composed  but  a  part  of  that  power, 
and  their  as.sooalion  wa**  a  v<»lnntary  one? 

(•2).  None  of  the  confe<lerates  exercl8«»d  any  power  over  the  others,  beyond  the 
exclusivi'ly  military  dire<'tion  delegated  to  the  Mexicans  proper.  •'  liopport  $ur  lea 
dijfff'rt'iitvs  cliirittes  fie  chefs  de  In  S'onrt'lle  /"^Ajmyne,  Par  Ahnno  de  Zuritay  translated 
from  the  Spanish  original  by  Mr.  Ternaiix  C'ompans.and  printetl  in  1S4(),  by  him  in  his 
*'  \'oyayes  Ildutioits  et  Aff'moircit  oriyina  au.r  pt>ur  servirn  V  hittttdrvde  1 1  dvctturerte de  P 
Ano'rit^ut',^'  (\i.  II).  *•  liU  province  de  .Mexico  etait  .sonmise  ii  trois  principau.x  chefs: 
celni  de  .Mexico,  i-elui  de  Te/.cuco  cl  celui  dt;  TIacopan,  que  Ton  noninie  anjounl'  hui 
Tacuba.  Toun  les  cluMs  inlerieurs  relevaieni  <le  ces  !>onverains  et  leur  olxSissaient. 
Les  trtii',  cjiel?' KUpci  leurs  formaitjnt  une  c.oniederation  et  r^e  partagaient  les  province^ii 
dont  ils  sVmparaient.  Le  ^ouveraln  de  Mexico  avait  an  flessou"*  de  lui  ceux  de  Tez- 
cuco et  de  Tacuba  pour  les  affaires  qui  avaient  rapport  ft  la  guerre;  <|nant  ft  toutes  lea 
autivs,  leurs  puissances  etaieut  ogales,  de  sorte  que  V  un  tV  enx  ne  se  nielait  jamais  dii 
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igincs  settled  within  the  area  tributary  to  the  valle\'-tribe9.  Con- 
sequently we  need  not  look  beyond  the  tribe,  for  any  larger  groaj) 

gouvernment  ilea  mitres,*'  (p.  16).  "Chaque  Bouvcrain  conflrmnit  1'  ehclion  do  sea 
vii$«^aiix,  car.  ainni  qu'  on  V  a  dejii  rlit,  leiii*  Jurisdiction  dtail  indepciidanlc  i>our  Ics 
affaires  civilei>  et  criminelles.** 

Fray  Toribio  de  Motolinia,  "  Histnria  de  htg  Iwlion  de  Xueva  KnpnTw,^*  in  Vol.  I,  of 
Sr.  loazbnlcoca's  *'  Coleccioii  de  Docunientos.  et('./'(£pi^tola  proeniial,  p.  6).  '*  Despnes 
el  seuorio  de  Tclzcooo  fud  tan  grande  como  el  de  Mexico."  (Id.  p.  11)  "Los  de 
Tetzc'oco,  que  en  antigUedad  y  senorio  no  son  nienos  que  lob  McxicanoH."  (Tratado  III, 
Cap.  VII,  p.  18'J)  '*  K!>ta  rindHd  de  Tetzcoco  era  la  segunda  cosa  principal  <ie  la  tierra, 
y  asimirinio  el  sefior  de  ell:t  era  el  segundo  sefior  de  la  tierra;  nujetaba  debajo  de  si 
quince  provir.cias  liasta  la  provinria  do  Tuzapan,  que  ei>ta  A  la  costa  del  Mar  del  Norte. 

ft  la  parte  de  Orientc  tiene  Mexico  TeiiuclitiClan  &  una  leuna  laciudad  6  pueblo 

de  Tlacopan,  a<lon<Ic  residia  el  tercero  ^c^lor  do  la  tierra.  al  eual  estaban  8UJeUiH  diez 
])rovincias:  eslos  dos  Henores  ya  diclio.<«  »e  pixlriau  bien  llamar  reyet<,  porque  n<)  les 
faitaba  nada  para  lo  c^cr.  (p.  1K()  "  La.s  do  las  provinciaH  y  principales  pueblos  eran 
como  ^enores  de  ditado  o  salva,  y  solire  todos  eran  li>8  mas  priucipales  lo.s  <los,  el  de 
Tetzcoco  y  el  de  Tlacopan ;  y  estos  con  todos  los  otros  todo  lo  mas  del  tienipo  residian 
en  Mex  co,  y  tenlan  corte  ft  Moteuczoma.''  We  know,  however,  that  the  (act  of 
reiidence  of  the  head-war-chiori<  of  Tezouco  and  Tlacopan  at  Mexico,  is  not  true, 
thou;;li  their  I'rcqucut  vi^it^  thei'e  on  military  business,  and  their  protracted  ftay  after 
tlio  .SpanlardH  had  entered  the  pueblo,  may  explain  the  error.  The  latter  paH«»agu  is 
amended  by  the  good  father  (Trait.  III.  cap.  VIII.  p.  Iri'),  as  follows:  "y  hi  de  esto 
algun  honor  tenia  exencion  era  el  <le  Tetzcoco." 

Fertwndo  Cortcn^  Carta  Sfffunda,  (In  VedUC*  **  Hii^toriadores  primitivos^  etc."  V'ol.  I, 
p.  2!)).  Speaking  of  Cacamalzin.  ho  tays:  ''e  scgun  lo  que  dospues  d^l  f«upe,  era  el  niuy 
cercano  deudo  do  Muteczuma,  y  tenia  su  senorio  junto  al  d%l  dic;ho  Muteczunia;  cuyo 
nonibre  era  llaculuacan."  Cortes  further  lebites  that  when  Cacamatzin  threatened  to 
take  up  arms,  he  requestetl  Montezuma  to  direct  him  to  come  to  Mexico,  l)ut  the  chiefs 
tain  of  Tezcuco  reluhed,  saying,  ''that  if  they  wanted  Honuthin^'  of  h  iii.  ihfv  might 
come  over  on  his  land,  where  they  wouhl  tinti  out  who  he  was,  and  what  kind  of  obedi- 
ence he  was  hehl  to."  Montezuma  even  was  afraid,  upon  this  reply,  to  huggest  open 
violence,  <lis»uadiiig  Cortes  from  it  altogether.  This  showr*  clearly  that  the  Mexicans 
had  no  authority  over  the  Tezcucans,  jind  even  were  loth  to  assail  them. 

Francisco  Lopez  de  (Jomnrn.  CoiujuMa  de  Afiijico  (lu  Vedia.  Tom.  I,  p.  Mli).  *'  Ila- 
bia  aHimet>mo  ^>tros  miichos  seiiores  y  reyes,  como  los  do  Tezcuco  y  Tlacopan,  que  no 
le  <lobian  nada.  smo  la  obediencia  y  honienaje.''  Also,  on  the  treacherous  (seizure  of 
Cacamatzin,  he  conllrms  Corte-*  (p.  llVt),  ••  J^u  priMon  de  Cacania,  rev  de  Tezcuco." 
(Id.  p.  4.').'(), ''a  Chimapopoca  sucedio  el  otra  su  hermano,  di«'ho  Izcoua.  E>le  Izcona 
senoreo  ft  Azcupuzaico,  Cuanhnaii,  Chaico,  Couatlichan  y  Iluoxocinco,  mas  luvo  por 
accompafiados  en  el  gobieriio  A  Nezaualcoyocin,  senor  <lo  Tezcuco,  y  al  sefior  de  Tlaco- 
pan, y  do  aqui  a<lel:tnte  mandaron  y  gobernarou  est(»s  ties  ."enores  cuanti>s  leinos  y 
pueblos  obedecian  y  tribiit.iban  ft  los  do  Ciiliia;  bien  que  el  principal  y  el  mayor  dellos 
era  el  rey  de  Mejico,  ol  segundo  el  do  Tezcuco,  y  el  inonor  el  <le  Tlacopan.'' 

lierti'd  Diez  de  Cantitlo.  Historia  verdadfra  de  la  Contjuista  de  Xuera-Fitpahn. 
(Vedia,  Vol.  II,  Cap.  C,  p.  HW.)  ••C<imo  el  Cac  imatzin.  sefior  de  la  ciudad  de  Te/.i:uco 
que  despue^'  do  Mejico  era  la  mayor  y  mas  principal  ciuda<l  tpie  hay  en  la  Niieva 
Espafia."  AIho  on  the  seizure  of  Cacamatzin.  coiitiruiatory  of  Corte?  and  of  (fOinara 
(pp.  101  and  Mn2). 

(ioHZulo  Fernandez  de  Oviedo  y  VuldcM.  Ilititorui  natural  y  yen*'ral  de  Indian. 
Madrid.  \^\\  (Lib.  XXXIII,  cap.  VIII,  pp.  iiM  and  i\i^i).  The  entire  chapter  is  dcviite<l 
to  the  seizure  of  Cacamatzin.  and  is  almo.xt  a  verbal  copy  of  the  report  made  by  Curie.-*, 
(I*ib  XXXIII,  cap.  Lll,  p.  .W.)).  It  contains  a  letter  written  lo  Oviedo,  by  the  vice-ri»y  of 
Mexico,  Don  Antonio  do  .Mendoza,  under  date  of  (t  Octidier.  l'>n,  in  which  this 
functionary  says:  **  V  lo  de  aqui  no  es  tan  poco  que  no  ]>odays  hacer  libro  dello,  (•  no 
Belli  poqueilo;  porque  iiunquo  Monte9Uinu  v  Mexico  os  lo  que  entro  nosotros  ha  sonado, 
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of  social  organization.  The  confederacy  of  tribes,  as  we  have 
already  shown,  carried  no  influence  whatever  on  the  or^-anization. 

no  cm  menor  tM.>rior  el  Caconci  de  Merhuacan,  y  otroH  que  receiinscian  al  uuo  ni  al 
otro."    We  quote  this  |)u^^age  merely  as  u  Kcneml  illustration. 

Fnxy  IWrnarilino  dt  Sahayun.  Ilittoria  ytneral  de  las  Conaa  de  Xueen- KajHiiia, 
publiMied  liy  8v.  C.  M.  do  Hu'tanmnte,  in  1H2U  vVul.  II.  lib.  VIII.  cap.  111.  \t.  ilii), 
"El  cuarto  bcnur  de  Tezi-oco  fc  llanio  Netzaliualcoiotzm,  y  rcij.6  netcnta  y  un  afios,  y 
en  tienipo  <le  e:«to  he  conienzaron  las  gucna»«,  y  tuvo  el  ^e^lon«>  do  Tezcoco  eiendo 
senor  del  de  Mexico  Itzt'.oatzin,  y  e>toH  entrnmbox  bicieron  gucira  k  Ioh  de  Tecpaneca, 
de  Atzcaptzuico,  y  tl  otro.s  pue)do.>»  y  pi-ovin<*tH8,  y  el  t'ue  I'undador  del  »eiiuriu  de 
Tezcoco  m  Amllioacan."    (Id.  V«il.  III.  lib  XII.  cap.  A  LI,  pMKe  .W,  close  of  chapter.) 

Fray  Dieyo  /lurdii.  Hii-toriade  lti$  Yndiit$de  S'ueva  FnpoTut  t  Jhlu8  de  Tierru  Firme, 
Publi>«hed  by  JSr.  .Jo:<e  Feniaiiilez  K.imirez  at  Mexico,  in  lel;»7,  (Cap.  AIV,  p.  VIZ).  "El 
rey  Itzcoatl.  auiique  mal  di.spiiehto.  Iiolgo  de  la  victoria  y  dio  l.ti«  ^racias  k  todos  los 
senin-eb  y  priiicipale.x.  al  qu-il.  aKruiiiindo^elc  la  enterniedad.  eniendieudo  de  ae  acer- 
tai>ele  la  niiiert«-,  niando  Uaniar  al  6euor  de  Tezcuco,  Ncfauah'oyoll,  pariente  cercano 
suyo,  y  arontejole  <iue  no  tuviche  giierra  fon  los  Mexicano?*.  6U8  parientes  y  amigos, 
hino  que  aiiies  ^c  hicie.se  con  eliOH  y  tuese  eu  8u  favor  nienipre:  y  dexd  ordenado  que 
decide  en  adelante  l'iie>«c  de  Tezcuco  el  ^eguudo  rev  de  la  coinarca  y  el  tercero  el  de 
Tacuba,  A  quieu  llaiiiauau^el  rey  do  Tlaluacpaii.  .  .  ."  (i).  Vl\),  '•  .  .  .  y  tiolo  e'«t08 
tres  reyiio^t  inaiidaroii  y  governarou  la  lierra.  de  hoy  en  adelante.  siendo  el  de  Mexico 
sobre  lodos  ellos,  y  trasi  coino  einperador  y  inoiiarca  del  iiueuo  niundo.*'  Nearly  the 
whole  of  Cap.  XV  ).*«  devoted  to  the  foruiation  of  the  confederacy,  but  cannot  be  in- 
Berle<l  here.  The  cilitor.  ^Sr.  J.  F.  Kainirez,  appcarri  toiuelinc  to  the  opinion,  however, 
that  tliere  was  a  confederacy  on  equal  teriiin,  (note  "i,  p.  \M)).  The  same  author  als*© 
stjiteH  repeatedly  tlial  the  headchiefH  of  Tezcuco  and  Tlacopau  sacritlced  (slaughtered) 
captiven  al  the  cldef  teo-aalli  of  .Mexico,  on  very  t»olenm  occasions,  together  with  the 
head-cliief  of  Mexico,  tliUH  t-howing  equal  rights.  (Cap.  XXIII,  p.  107  and  others.) 
Hut  lii.s  plaincbt  statement  i>  found  (Cap.  XLIII,  p.  347),  and  read:«  an  folli>ws:  "Algu- 
nois  ban  querido  decir  quel  reyiio  de  Tezcur'o  era  libru  de  todo  reconociinieuto  y  parias 
al  iuoiiar4-a,  y  que  en  iiada  le  era  .siijeto.  I  >  qiial  alio  al  coutrario  en  e.-ta  ystoria  Mexi> 
cana;  porqiie  auii(|ue  a  la  verd.td  no  tributauau  &  .Mexico  niantas  ni  Joias  ni  plumas 
ni  cosas  de  coiuida,  coiuo  oira!^  proviiicia!)  tributauan.  hallo  cinpero  ft  los  Me.xicanos 
mecidos  «>n  las  tierras  tezcucauaM  donde  rieinbrabau  y  cogian.y  algunos  dellos  hechos 
terrazgueroH  de  lo»  t^euores  de  Mexico;  y  alio  que  en  ofrecidndose  CJ^tas  fiestas  y 
soleuidadeH,  tlaban  Iributo  desclaiioH  para  ella,  de  lo  (pial  niiiguno  c^taua  eseiito  ni 
renervado.  Tanibieii  alio  <]ue  ofrui^ieiido'te  d:ir  guerra  ft  alguna  ciud:id  y  provincia,  al 
priiuero  que  ll.iuiauaii  y  ai'udiaii  p.ira  <|ue  apercibici^e  su.<!i  genteis,  era  al  rey  de 
Tezj-uco,  y  c«»uu»  abeiuo?*.  notndo  en  e^ta  y  »t<M*la,  le  hacian  venir  S  Mexico  todas  las  veces 
que  ^eofleclaoca>ion,  loqurd  no  era  po;*a  sujecioii.  dado  que  tuvicsehus  pr^eminencias 
y  hbertades  tie  rey  y  beuor  <le  aquella  provim-ia  do  .Vculuacau  ;...." 

Fvrnando  dc  Alaradn  Tezoxomoc.  Cninica  Mexii:nna.  (IHli  Vol.  of  Lord  Kings- 
bonuigli'.s  "Antiquiiit;^  of  Mexico.'*)  Tliis  autlior  agrees  fo  clo.^ely  with  l>ur&u  in  most 
iuHtaiices,  that  we  can  dispense  with  full  quotations.  .See  Cap.  XIX  antl  XX.  on  the 
pretendetl  coiniiicbt  of  Tezcuco  by  the  Me\i«"anM.  Tezozoinoc  i>  very  positive  on  the 
question  of  joint  sacritlce  (Cap.  LXIX,  p.  117).  A  binuular  remark  i(«.  however,  found 
(Cap.  X(;VII.  p.  172).  After  the  Unexotzliicas  had  '•out  delegates  to  Mexico  to  sue  for 
peace,  ihe  Mexican  conmdi  was  cnlicd  logellier:  "dijo  zihuacoati  resoluto:  Senor, 
como  st-ra  esto.  .si  no  lo  babeu  vue.-^lios  coii.se^eros  de  guerra  los  irjes  <le  .\culhnacan> 
N'ezabuali»illi.  y  el  dc  Tecpaiiecas  TIaltccalziu  ?  h:igase  eiitero  cabildo  yacuenlo:  fUe 
acordado  a.-^i."  i  lii^  important  incidont  shows  that  not  even  (he  Mexican^  had  the 
right  to  treat  alone  with  a  pnwer  llo^llle  t<>  the  three  tribe-,  cousetiuently  that 
the  other  iW'i  wcit*  their  confederates,  and  not  tfitrir  fcudttl  raftiols  Fray  Duran  con- 
flrius  llie  incitloiit  in  chapter  LX,  p.  47:i,  of  his  work,  precetllngly  quoted. 

JoSfph  de  Acostn,  IIi»toii.i  lUi  und  y  morof  de  Ui$  Indiai*,  Madrid,  IBOS,  derircs 
his  .n:oriu.>t  ou  front  the  same  source  as  tlie  iwo  preceding,  namely  :  the  Codex  Baml 
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It  was  only  a  partnership,  formed  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on 
the  business  of  warfare,  and  that  intended  not  for  the  extension  of 

rex,  now  in  proceBs  of  publication  at  Mexico.  Acosta  mentions  nnd  descrll)68 
(Lib.  VII,  Cup.  XV,  p.  400).  the  traditionary  war  between  the  Mexicans  and  Tezc.ucans 
concluding:  *'Con  esto  queti6  el  Key  de  Mexico  por  supremo  Key  de  Tezcucu,  y  no 
quitandoles  su  Key,  sino  haziendule  del  8upi*emo  Cent^ejo  suyo."  (Cap.  XVI,  p.  400.) 
Both  chiers,  of  Tezcuco  and  of  Tlacopan,  are  mentioned  by  him  as  '* electors"  of  the 
Mexican  head-chiefs. 

Sebastian  Ramirez  de  Fuenleal^  Bishop  of  San  Domingo  and  President  of  the  Royal 
Audienei:i  at  Mexico.  '*  Lettre  .  .  .  d  a:i  mt(je$U  Charles  r,"  translated  by  Mr. 
Temanx-Compans  In  his  **  Premier  Becueil  de  Pieces  relatives  ft  la  Nouvellc-Kspagne," 
and  bearing  date  3  Nov.,  1532  (p.  254).  **  Les  souverains  de  Tczcocoi  de  Tacuba,  qui 
^taieqt  trcs  puissants  dan^i  cette  contr^e,  agissaient  de  meme  que  Mutizuma.  lis 
partageaient  entre  eux  et  ce  souverain  le  fruit  de  leurs  conquete^;  cepcndant  lea 
souverains  de  Mexico  ^talent  les  plus  puissants,  et  lis  eurcnt  toujours  une  plu5  giande 
difference."  The  same  wonls  about  are  repo.ite<l  in  the  "  ^Second  Re.-uftU."  printed  1810, 
(the  firbt  *'  Recueil "  appeared  in  l&.Hi),  on  p.  22*2.  The  Report  is  therein  stitted  to  be 
by  the  President  and  the  Audienciu. 

"  Lettre  de$  OuipeUiina  Fr4re  Toribio  et  Frere  Diego  D^Oltirte  a  Don  Luis  de  Velasco 
etc.,''  date:  St.  Francois  de  Cholulu,  -27  A5ut,  1554.  (Ternaux,  ** Recueil,"  1,  p.  403), 
**Touto8  lea  autres  obeissaient  ft  Montezuma,  au  souverain  de  Tezcuco,  et  ft  celui  de 
Tlacopa.  Ces  trois  princes  etaieut  etroitement  confederes;  lis  partagaient  entre  eux 
tons  les  pays  qu'ils  subjuguaient.  Montezuma  ^xer^.iit  la  toute* puissance  dans  les 
affaires  relatives  ft  la  guerre  et  au  gouvernment  do  la  conf(6d6nitii)n." 

Fray  Oeronimo  de  Afendieta.  **  Htatoria  eccU  sitistica  Indiana,"  published  by 
Icazbalceta  in  1870.  After  having  mentioned  (Lib.  II,  cap.  XXVI,  p.  129)  that  the 
chiefs  of  Mexico  and  Tezcuco  sent  challenges  to  foreign  tribes  tu  recognize  **  the  chief 
of  Mexico"  as  their  superior,  and  to  give  him  tribute,  he  says  (Cap.  XXVIII,  p.  134), 
"Es  de  saber  que  los  senores  de  Mexico,  Tezcuco  y  Tacuba,  como  reyes  y  sefiores 

supremos  de  esta  tierra "  (Cap.  XXXVII,  p.  I5(i.)    **  Los  senores  de  las  provin- 

cias  6  pueblos  que  inmediatamente  eran  sulijetos  ft  Mexico,  iban  luego  alli  ft  ser  con- 
finnados  en  hus  k^fiorias,  despucs  que  los  principales  de  sum  proviiicias  los  habian 

elegido,  y  con  algunos Kn  los  pueblos  y  pruvincias  que  inmediatamente  eran 

subjetos  ft  Tezcuco  y  ft  Tac^uba  teiiiau  i-ecurso  por  la  conflrmacion  ft  sus  senores;  que 
en  esto  y  otras  cos  ts  tatos  dos  senores  no  recontHiUin  superior."    Italics  are  my  own. 

Antonitt  de  Herrera.  **  Histpria  general  de  los  hechos  de  los  Caittellunos  en  las  Islas  y 
la  Tierra-Firme  dtl  mar  OceanoV  172«,  Madrid.  (Dec.  II,  lib.  VII,  cap.  XII,  p.  100). 
He  almost  copies  Gomara,  and  in  regard  to  the  seizui-e  of  Cacamatzin  he  not  only  con- 
firms Cortes,  Gomara,  and  Henial  Diez,  but  is  much  more  detailed  and  positive  yet. 
(Dec.  II,  lib.  IX,  cap.  II,  pp.  217,  218.)  Finally  he  asserts:  (Dec.  Ill,  lib.  IV,  cap. 
XV.  p.  133),  "Con  Mexico  c»taban  confederudos  los  Sefioi-es  de  Tezcuco,  i  Tlacopan, 
que  aora  Ilaman  Tacuba,  i  partian  lo  que  ganaban,  i  obedecian  al  Seiior  de  Mexico,  en 
lo  tocante  ft  la  guerra,  i  teiiian  algunos  Pueblos  comunes  en  sucesion,  asi  de  los  Sei'iorios, 
como  de  los  Maiorazgos,  i  haciend:is.'' 

We  now  turn  to  an  author  who  plainly  takes  an  opposite  view  of  the  question,  claim- 
ing, in  place  of  a  Mexican  "  Empii*e,"  the  supi'einacy  lor  the  Tezcucuns,  or  an  ancient 
**  Empire"  of  the  Chichimecas.  The  latter  claim  has  already  been  discussed  in 
*'  Tenure  of  Lands"  (p.  304,  note  10).  This  assumption, —  which  strongly  combats  the 
view  that  there  was  anything  at  all  lllce  an  Empire,  while  it  implies  the  exibtence  of  a 
mere  confederacy.— is  set  forth  by  the  following  well  known  Tezcucan  native  au.hor. 

Fernando  de  Alba  Jxtlilxochitl.  **  Histoire  de$  Chickimeques  ou  des  aniens  liois  de 
Tezcuco."  This  is  tiie  H-ench  translation  of  the  original  "  Uistoria  de  los  Chichimecos, 
etc.,  etc.,"  contained  in  Lord  Kingsborough's  0th  volume.  Since  abbtractn  might  prove 
too  lengthy,  I  merely  refer  to  (Cap.  XXXII),  on  the  formation  of  the  confederacy 
as  containing  some  very  plain  and  remarkable  passages  (pp.  218, 210,  and  220),  among 
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territorial  ownership,  but  only  for  an  increase  of  the  means  of  sub- 
sistence.* 

which  18  one :  "  ces  trois  dynasties  fconveraaient la  Non velle-Espagno Jusquft  ParriT^e  des 
Chretiens.  Ccpendant.  quoiquelles  ftMsciit  ^Kaifcs  en  rang,  en  puissance  et  en  revenu^ 
il  y  avait  de  ccitHiiis  tiibutp  dont  le  roi  de  Tiacopan  ne  recevait  qii  'un  cinqui^roe,  tau- 
di8  «iue  ceiix  de  Mexico  et  de  Tezcnco  en  t'eceraient  chacun  deux."  s$ee  also  (Cap. 
XXXIV,  cap.  XXXVI,  pp  245  am  1 240;  cap.XXXVIII.  pp.209  and  273;  2d  vol.,Cap.  LXXI, 
pp.  109  and  110),  and  others.  Nevertheless,  Ixtlilxochitl  reproaches  bitterly  Montezntna 
with  liaving  U!«urped  the  leading  power  which  belonged  to  tlie  Texcncans  (accoi'ding 
to  him),  and  having  taken  the  direction  of  the  confederacy  into  his  hands.  (Cap. 
LXXV,  p.  128,  to  XXVI.  p.  1S2,  etc  ).  Tlieso  charges  are  violently  repeated  in  his  other 
and  more  extensive  work:  '■^ /ielaciones  hUtorica*"  Also  in  Vol.  IX  of  Lord 
Kinsboi'ongh.  As  a  8pe<^imen,  I  refer  to  the  *  Venida  de  los  Espafioies  "  translated  also 
by  Mr.  Turnaux  under  tlie  title  of  "  Cruautdn  horribles  den  conqu4rant$  du  M4xiqu€" 
In  regard  to  tlic  war  between  Tczcuco  and  Mexico,  in  which  he,  of  course,  attributes  the 
fullest  victory  to  tlic  former  see  also  "  Und^ciaia  Belacion**  (Kings borough,  IX,  pp.  407 
and  408).  Ixtlilxochitl  is  seconded  and  followed  hy  his  illustrious  contemporary.  /Voy 
Juan  de  Torquemcula.  **  Lot  veinteiun  Libros  RituaUi  i  monarchia  Indiana^  etc.,  etc.* 
Edition  of  1723.  This  distingnislied  ecclesiastic  is  snch  a  consistent  advocate  of  feu- 
dalism, tiiat  he  even  assigns  the  divibion  of  Tenochtillan  into  four  quarters  to  an 
*'edict"  of  the  *' Chichimecan  Emperor"  Techotlalatzin  (Lib.  II,  cap.  VIII,  pp.  88 
and  89),  or  to  an  order  of  Mexican  **  Lords  "  (Lib.  Ill,  cap.  XXIV,  p.  295).  Still  he  is  very 
plain  about  Tczcuco  being  equal  and  not  subject  to  Mexico.  Compare  for  inst^ince 
(Lib.  Ill,  cap.  XXVII,  p.  304),  **  nunca  perdi6  su  aiitigua  estimacion,  y  siempre  tuvo 
Rel.  y  Scnor  legitiino,  que  la  regia.  y  governaba,  y  era  igual  con  el  dc  Mexico,*' (Lib.  IL 
cap.  XXXIX,  p.  144),  about  the  confederacy;  (Cap.  XI,  p.  14(j).  About  the  pretended 
war  between  the  two  thbes  (Cap.  XLIL  p.  149.  "  Y  no  solo  no  es  verdad;  pero  es 
directamente  contra  ella."  On  the  supposed  intrigues  of  Montezuma  against  the  Tes- 
cucans  (Lib.  II,  caps.  LXXXllI,  LXXXIV,  etc.,  etc.),  until  the  first  passage  of  Cap. 
LXXXVIl,  (p.  227),  "  nuierto  el  Rei  Negahualpilli  de  Tetxcuco.  y  entrando  en  su  lugar  su 
Hijo  Cacania  ....  *  corrid  la  confederacion  de  los  Eleies,  como  hasta  entonces  lo 
avian  acostnmbrado  .  .  .  ."  also  (Lib.  XI,  cap.  XXVI,  p.35.)),  **  ....  no  dej.i  de  ser 

su  igual,  y  semcj.inte  el  de  TeUcuco "    (Cap.  XXVII,  p.  3.%;  cap.  XXVIII,  p.  301.) 

Copy  of  Mendteta.  About  warfare  of  the  Confederates  (Lib.  XIL  cap.  VI,  p*  389; 
Lib.  XIV,  cap.  I,  p.  5:t.');  Cap.  II,  p.  .'V.n).  Division  of  Spoils  and  of  Tributes  Idem, 
(cap.  VIII.  pp.  54t{,  547  and  548),  *'  |)orque  cierto  es  aci,  que  el  Kei  de  Mexico  no  era  maior 

en  Autoridad,  qne  ei  de  Tetzcuco "    From  the«e,  but  especially  fi*om  Torque- 

mada's  history  of  the  conquest,  which  occupies  the  entire  fourth  Kook  (Vol.  I),  enough 
can  be  gatliered  to  show  that  this  cumbrous  l»ut  important  authority  a<linits  no  Mexican 
Empire,  but  only  a  confederacy  of  Mexicans,  Tezcucans,  and  Tlacopans. 

Fray  Agu*tin  de  yrUniCfirt,  "  Teatro  Mexicatio,**  (Edition  of  1870).  admits  the  suprem* 
acy  of  the  Mexicans  (Parte  lla,  Trat.  T,  cap.  XIV,  p.  291),  **y  reniataron  la  fiesta  que 
dando  Izcohuatl  por  rey  supremo  del  imperio  tepaiieca,  por  ser  primero  que  nezahu- 
alcoyotl,  y  este  por  rey  de  los  aculhiias,  y  al  de  Tacuba  le  hicieron  rey  de  la  parte  de 
mazahuacan,  etc '\  But  the  confetleracy  "  liga,"  of  the  three  chiefs  is  acknowl- 
edged every wliere.  (Also  Trat.  II*,  cap.  Ill,  p.  382),  *'  cuando  los  Mexicanos,  los  tezco- 
canos  5  de  Tiacopan  (que  eran  los  rcyes  que  esUiban  confederados  para  las  guerras, 

To  this  lengthy  collection  of  quotations  many  others  might  be  added,  from  the  same 
period  as  well  as  of  a  later  date.  They  appear  to  justify  the  proposition  advanced, 
namely :  none  of  the  confederate's  exercised  any  power  over  the  others,  beyond  that  of 
ejceluiivtly  military  leadership,  which  had  been  awarded  to  the  Mexicans  proper. 

The  conquerors  never  interfered  with  the  government,  organization,  and  mode  of 
life  of  triljes  whom  they  had  overpowered.  No  attempt,  either  direct  or  implied,  was 
made  to  assimilate  or  incor))orale  ttiein. 

My  friend  Dr.  G.  BriihU  author  of  the  hlglily  interesting  and  conscientious  work 
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Our  investigations  are  therefore  confined  to  the  limits  of  the 
single  tribe,  and  we  have  selected  for  that  purpose  the  Mexicans 

**  Di€  CuUurvoelker  des  oHen  Amerika**  (CinclDnatf,  1876,  '77,  78).  has,  in  regard  to  the 
statements  made  in  **  Art  of  War**  (p.  100,  note  17;  p.  133,  note  152),  and  in  '*  Tenure  oj 
Lands"  (pp.  412  and  413,  also  note  56;  pp.  417  and  418,  alAo  note  60),  called  my  attention 
to  a  piiSHage  from  Sahagnn,  *'  HUtoria  general**  (Lib.  VIII,  cap.  XXIV,  p.  313),  "  llabi- 
endo  paciflcado  la  provincia,  luego  los  Benores  del  campo  repartian  tributos  &  los  que 
habian  sido  conquistados,  para  que  cada  nn  afio  Ioh  diesen  al  seuor  que  les  htibia  con* 
quistado,  y  el  tnbuto  era  de  lo  que  en  ella  (»e  criaba  y  se  hacia,  y  luego  elegian  gober* 
nadoi'es  y  oflciales  que  presidiet-en  en  aquella  provincia,  no  de  loa  natundett  de  ella, 
aino  de  Jos  que  la  habian  conquistado."  The  author  himself,  liowever,  gives  the  ex* 
planation  or  what  he  intends  to  designate  by  such  "governors  and  officials  who  fthould 
preside  in  said  province."  In  his  12th  Book,  (Cap.  II,  p.  5,  Vol.  Ill),  he  says :  **  La  pri* 
mera  vez  que  parecieron  navios  en  la  conta  de  esta  Nueva-Enpana,  los  capit  ines  de 
Moctheuzoma  que  sc  liamaban  Caipixques  que  estabaii  cerca  de  la  costa  luego  Tueron 
k  ver  que  er.t  aquelio  que  vino,  que  ntinca  habian  visto  navios,  uiio  de  los  cuales  Aie 
el  calpixque  de  Cuextecati  que  se  llamaba  Pinotl :  Ilevaba  consigo  otrot>  caipixques  uno 
que  se  liamuba  Yaotzin,  que  residia  en  el  pueblo  de  Mictlanquauhila,  y  otro  que  se 
llamaba  TeozinzocatI,  que  residia  en  el  pueblo  de  Teociniocan,  y  otro  que  se  llamaba 
Cuillalpitoc,  este  no  era  calpixque  sino  criado  de  uno  de  e^tos  caipixques,  y  prmcipal* 
ejo  que  se  llamaba  Tentlil."  In  this  Saliagun  about  agn'<^es  witli  Tezuzomoc  {Cronicoy 
Cap.  CVl,  CVII,  CVIll,  CIX),  inasmuch  as  the  latter  also  states  the  offli>ers  t«>  have 
bee.i  caipixques,  th.  is,  **  Stewards'*  or  gatherers  of  tribute.  Compare  Alonzo  de  Atolinay 
*'  Vocabultirio,**  (Paite  Ila,  p.  12.) 

The  names  of  the^e  Indians  wlio  received  Cortes  are  found  nearly  alike  in  all  the 
authors,  but  we  ai*e  struck  by  the  fact  that  many  of  them  call  the  natives  "governors*' 
of  Montezuma.  I  quote  Bernnl  Diez  de  Castillo  (Cap.  XXXVIII.  pp.  32  and  33,  Vedia, 
Vol.  II)  Gomara  (pp.  312.  313,  314,  etc.,  Vedia  I).  IxtlUxochitl  (•*  Hintoire  des  Chichi- 
mHques:*  Cap.  LXXIX,  p.  100).  *'-CrartMle«  horribles,*^  (p.  3.)  Herrera  (Deo.  II.  lib.  V, 
cap.  IV,  p.  116;  Cap.  V,  p.  117).  Torquemada  (Lib.  IV,  cap.  XVI,  p.  387;  Cap.  XVII,  p. 
389,  etc.).  Vetnncurt  (Vol.  II,  cap.  IV,  p.  iA).  Fray  Josept  Joaquin  Granadus  y  Galvez^ 
('•  Tardes  Americtimis**  Mexico,  1778,  Uth  evening,  p.  234).  Abbttte  F.  X.  Clarigero 
(**  Geschichte  von  Mexico^^*  Leipzig,  17M),  a  german  translation  of  the  Italian  original 
which  appeared  at  Cosena  in  1780.  Vol.  II,  Lib.  VIII,  cap.  V,  p.  16).  These  governors 
tiierefore  were  but  **  caipixques."  In  other  words  eoUeetors  of  trilmte.  This  is  ali*eady 
stated  by  Oviedo  y  Vuldis  (Vol.  Ill,  Lib.  XXX II I,  cap.  I,  p.  250),  speaking  of  Cem* 
poal,  **  porque  los  iudios  h  ministros,  que  alii  estaban  para  mandarlos,  eran  oflciales  i 
mayordomos  de  la  cibdad  de  Mexico.''  The  '*  Heal  Ejecutoria  de  5.  M.,  Sobre  Tiernu 
y  Reservas  de  Pechos  y  Paga  perteneciente  d  os  Ctteiques  de  Axapucso,  de  la  Jurisdiccion 
de  Otumbuy**  (Col.  de  Doc's,  Vol.  II,  Icazbalceta,  p.  ft),  calls  all  the  Indians  in  question 
**  enviados  por  el  gran  Montezuma.*' 

This  explains  the  evident  contradictions  of  Sahagun. 

It  is  a  singular  fact,  but  one  amply  proven  by  tlie  records  of  the  conquest,  that  no* 
where  did  the  Spaniards,  on  tlieir  whole  march  fi-om  the  coast  to  Mexico,  meet  with 
Mexican  administrators  or  rulers  of  subjected  tril>es.  Quotations  arc  useless,  we  only 
refer  to  the  remarkable  description  furnished  by  Bernal  Diez  of  the  events  at  Quia* 
huiztlan  (Vedia  II,  Cap.  XL VI,  pp.  40  and  41),  wliich  culminated  in  the  violence  done  to 
the  **  recaudadores  de  Montezuma."  This  scene,  which  is  highly  characteristic,  has 
been  l)eantiiully  "  remodeled,"  through  a  few  omissions,  by  our  own  great  W.  H.  Pres- 
eott  ("  History  of  the  conquest  of  Mexico,**  186tf,  Book  II,  chap.  Vll,  p.  34V).  Tliere  is, 
Anally,  abundant  proof  of  the  fact  that  neither  the  Mexicans,  nor  any  of  their  confe<l* 
eratO",  ever  attempted  to  change  or  subvert  the  organization  and  mode  of  government 
of  any  of  the  tribes  whom  they  overtlirew.  I  refer  to  Oviedo  y  Valdds  (Lib.  XXXIII, 
cap.  XLVI,  p.  602).  Torquema<ia  (Lib.  XIV,  cap.  VIII,  p.  517).  JxtliUochitl  (Histtdre 
des  Chichimiques,  (Cap.  XXXVIII,  p.27^).  Andresde  Tdpia  (**  Aelacion  sobre  la  Conquista 
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proper,  who  dwelt,  as  elsewhere  established  by  us,  on  the  partly 
artificial  islands  in  the  lagune  of  the  Mexican  valley  J  Besides 
the  prominence  acquired  by  them  in  the  annals  of  history-,  it  may 
safely  be  assumed  that,  in  a  general  manner,  their  Institutions  are 
typical  of  those  of  other  sedentary  tribes.® 

Tribal  society,  based  according  to  Lewis  11.  Morgan  upon  kin, 
and  not  political  society  which  rests,  according  to  the  same  author, 
upon  TERRITORY  and  propertt,  must  therefore  be  looked  for  among 
the  ancient  Mexicans.  It  remains  for  us  to  establish  its  degree 
of  development,  its  details,  and  the  manner  of  its  working. 

In  order  to  comprehend  the  true  nature  of  these  questions,  we 
should  secure  as  much  information  as  possible  of  the  past  of  the 
tribe  under  consideration.  Institutions  are  never  wilfully  or  acci- 
dentally created,  but  evolved  ;  in  other  words,  they  are  the  result 
of  growth  in  knowledge  and  experience.^  The  great  difference 
existing  between  tribal  society  and  political  is  explained  as  a  dif- 

de  A/(t%ri'co,'*Col.  de  Doc..  Vol.  II,  Icazliali^eta,  p.  5iU,  and  eepeclnUy  p.  602),  "  Mexico 
tenia  en  su  tieinpo  en  el  hncer  guerra  esCa  6rdun ;  que  yendu  k  la  gtierra,  al  que  »e  daba 
de  pnz  no  tenia  sobre  i*l  tributo  cierto,  ttino  que  tuntas  veces  en  el  ano  lo  lleraban  pre- 
aente  a  su  discrecion  del  que  lo  llevaba ;  pero  si  era  poco  niostrabales  mal  roMtro,  y  si 
mucho  agraderiaselo.  Y  en  e4to8  no  ponia  mayordomo  ni  recaudador  ni  cosa;  cl  sefior 
ee  era  beuor.  I^oh  (]ue  toniaba  de  guerra  d.>cian  tequitin  tlarA>tl,  que  quiere  dcc.ir,  trib- 
ntan  conio  escjavoit.  En  estos  ponia  niayordonios  y  recoge<)orea  y  recaudadores;  y 
aunque  Ioh  Senorei>  munduban  sn  gente,  eran  dcbajo  de  la  mano  deiitos  de  Mexico  .  .  . 
.  ."  MutoUnia  (Trnt.  III.  cap.  VI 1.  p.  185),  Granaiio»y  Oalvfz.  (5tli  night,  p.  1(18).  a 
Bingular  picture  of  purci^t  feudality,  for  which  Gouiara  may  be  res^ponsible  iu  pari. 
Jiamirez  dt  Fuenieal  ( Letter  of  Uh  Sov. ,  1.532, 1  st ;  "  RecueiW'  ( pp .  245. 24<»,  and  247) .  Zur- 
ita  "  Jtappttrt,^*  (p.  l<i),  to  be  compared  with  Mendieta  and  Torquemada. 

CouHequently  there  wan  no  tendency  towards  unification  or  nationalization  in  all  the 
8uc('C8t*ful  and  exlennive  raidA  which  the  Naliuatlaca  of  (he  valley  ol  Mexico  carried 
on  for  a  full  century.  Mo  organic  body,  larger  than  the  tribe,  resulted  Tram  these  san* 
guinary  foray b;  l>ecaube  the  confederacy  itself  was  not  the  end,  but  the  beginning  of 
thetsc  undertakingi^.  Ihis  Justifies  the  view  which  I  bhall  hereafter  advocate  in  regard 
to  the  nature  of  that  confederacy  namely :  as  a  mere  paitnerbhip  to  carry  on  the  busi- 
nohs  of  warfare  the  hitter  in  turn  being  part  of  the  mode  of  subtiistence. 

<^ "  Batie<l  upon  territory  and  property ''  according  to  L.  H.  Morgan,  in  contra^distinc- 
tion  to  tribal-bocicty,  babcd  upon  '*Kin."    ('*  Ancient  Society^*'  chapter  II,  page  (U). 

^'^ Art  of  ir'ttr,"  p.  <«. 

T'Art  of  Jrar,"  j).  150.    ••  Tenure  of  I^tidn,"  pp.  421,  422. 

**'JxtUUochitl  (HUtoire  de*  Chichimlt/ues,"  Cap.  XXXVI,  p.  24.">).  **Ainsi,  tout 
ce  qui  be  dit  de  Tezcuco  doit  8'cntendre  auHei  des  deux  auti*es,  ....'*  Gomaraip.  440, 
Vedia,  I).  "To  npealc  of  the  Mexican.s,  signifies  as  much  as  speaking  of  all  New 
Spain."  Tlie  title  of  the  section  \h  :  '*  Costumbres  de  los  hombres,"  and  the  original  text 
reads :  **  Ilablando  de  niejicanos,  es  hablar  en  general  de  loda  la  Nueva*Espafia.'' 
Although  Zurtta  (p.  .5)  insists  upon  the  variety  of  customs  among  the  aborigines,— 
changing  from  settlement  to  settlement,  fk'om  tribe  lo  tribe,— his  own  report  ftiruiahes 
the  proof  of  the  contrary,  and  it  is  evident  n-oni  the  text  that  he  alludes  principally  to 
the  diversity  in  languages  and  dialects. 

*  Morgan  ('^Ancient  Society,^'  Chap.  I,  p.  6). 
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ferent  state  of  progress.  But  Institutions  have  grown  out  of  the 
relations  between  the  sexes,  and  the  increase  of  the  human  species 
and  its  propagation.  Had  political  society  existed  in  Mexico,  we 
should  be  entitled  to  find  there  a  plain  and  definite  conception  of 
the  family.*®  Whether  such  is  the  case  a  glance  at  the  system  of 
consanguinity  of  the  ancient  Mexicans,  as  far  as  it  may  be  possi- 
ble, will  tell  us. 

Among  American  alxorigines  of  low  culture,  in  fact  over  the 
widest  area  once  held  by  the  "Indian"  race,  "mother-right"  ruled 
supreme.  The  tangible  fact,  coarsely  expressed,  that  a  child  was 
always  sure  of  his  mother^  whereas  it  might  not  be  equally  certain 
of  his  fatJier^^^  created  in  course  of  time  and  with  increased  num- 
bers a  tendency  to  aggregate  into  clusters  whose  basis  was  cer- 
tainty of  descent  in  common.  These  clusters  were  the  kins, 
significantly  termed  "lineages"  by  Spanish  authors.  Such  as 
traced  back  their  descent  to  a  common  mother  therefore  composed 
one  of  these,  regardless  of  their  male  procreators.  The  family — 
consisting  of  a  group  which  includes  children  as  descendants  of 
both  pareuts — was  not  yet  recognized,  and  the  kin  took  its 
place  for  all  purposes  of  public  life.  It  formed  the  unit  of  social 
organization.  With  the  growth  of  knowledge  and  experience  how- 
ever, and  a  corresponding  increase  of  wants,  the  importance  of 
man  rose  correspondingly.  "  Mother-right "  began  to  yield  ;  female 
descent  to  change  to  "  descent  in  the  male  line."  Nevertheless 
the  kin  remained  the  unit  of  social  agglomeration,  with  the  only 
difference  that  it  was  reckoned  through  males  instead  of  by  fe- 
males. It  required  the  final  overthrow  of  the  kin  as  a  public  In- 
stitution to  bring  about  the  present  shape  of  that  intimate  group, 
the  family,  among  the  most  highly  advanced  nations.*^ 

The  two  extremes  of  growth  of  the  family,  as  characterized  by 
the  inception  of  the  kin,  and  by  the  family  after  the  obliteration 

^^{AneUnt  Society**  Chap.  II.  p.  78.)  For  Uie  9o-CHllecl  "DeacriptiTe  Sybtem  of 
Relationship,"  compare.  L.  n.  Morgan  (**  Sy»tem»  of  Contanguinity  and  JJInity  of  the 
Human  FamUy"  Chap.  II,  pp.  10,  12, 13). 

"This  assertion  is  found  in  various  authors.  I  shall  quote  bnt  one:  Grtgorio 
Oarcia,  (**  Oriyen  de  lo»  Indios  de  d  Xueto  Mundo  e  Jndiat  OcddentaleSy**  second 
edition,  1720,  Madrid,  Lib.  IV,  Cap.  XXJII,  p.  247). 

**  Although  it  is  entirely  out  of  the  line  of  these  researches  to  enter  npon  a  dis- 
cussion of  Primitive  Marriage,  I  was  compelled  to  refer  to  the  question  of  kin  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  explain  at  least  the  importance  of  that  group  in  the  history  of  society. 
F  or  anything  else,  the  works  of  Mr.  Morgan,  Sir  Henry  S.  Maine,  John  F.  Mc  Lennan, 
and  some  publlcaticns  of  Dr.  Ad.  Bastian,  should  be  consulted,  besides  a  great  number 
of  others  too  numerous  to  mention  here. 
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of  the  former,  are  diatinguished  by  the  terminology  of  relationship. 
In  the  caso  of  the  former,  relatives  are  at  once  classified  ;  in  the 
latter  instance,  they  are  merely  described.  Now,  our  investiga- 
tions of  the  customs  of  Inheritance  among  the  ancient  Mexicans 
have  KmI  us  to  the  conclusion  that  they  hsn\  already  achieved 
progress  io  def^cent  in  the  male  line,^^  Actual  family  existed  among 
them  in  its  incipient  form  at  least. 

But  we  meet  here  with  a  singular  feature  in  designating  rcla- 
tionsliips.  Asretaihig  from  the  '*  Ego,"  as  point  of  departure,  we 
find  the  following  terms  in  the  Mexican  (Nahuatl)  language. 

Father:  'Matli"  —  '*  teta.'**** 

Brother  of  father  or  mother  (paternal  or  maternal  uncle) : 
*Mlatli'*  — "tetla."»"» 

Grandfather:  ''tecul."     Granduncle:  *'tecol."** 

Great-grandfather :  *'  achtontli."  *" 


»»••  Tenurr  of  Lntuit**  (p.  4«»,  nolo  IW). 

i«  .\Minti ;-'  roctihiil  irior  I'aii  Id,  p.»l :  I  In.  pp.  lOti,  91).  Bi^^idcsthc  plural "  tetatzin," 
tho  iiaincs,  "  \-zoHoaiiliti,"  "  teizoaoaiilK"  are  al^o  ineiitionetl  (I.  p.  t>I }.  TIh*  fornier  is  de- 
llnoil  (11,  p.  4!»)  aj»  "natural  fiitlu»r."  It  iU»rivi»f»  fii>m  "  Izcalia"  or  •*  ninoizralia"  — ••  to 
irivv  lil'o"  an<i  "acauhtli."  TIk>  latter  evi'leotly  i^  an  abbreviation  or  corruption 
from  "nitla  tca<'hcauhaia**  —"to  lie  prcrerretl  in  what  is  distributed,  or  in  n  distribu- 
tion *\II,  p. 'J»\  wiiich  in  turnip  at  the  r«>ot  of  *>teachoauht{n"—"  older  brother^  (II, 
p.  91).  It  i-  8uperflui>u»  here  to  quote  authorities  in  suppoit  of  the  fact  that  **  a«*h  '*  U 
fre^juently  rorrupt«»d  to  "ac.**  or  the  inTerse.  In  Cakchlquel :  "Tata"  See  BraM9tur 
rfe  ItourfH^urfi  ;••  Ommmairr  tie  In  LnnffUf  (^icht'e,  fte.**  pp.  217,  '2\S^.  The  root  "Tft  "  la 
aNo  lound  in  other  Indi.-tu  idioint^,  s^e:  Gtit*chet  (Z«ro{r  Sprachem  au*  dem  Sudwtstem 
XortltimrrUtit"  p.  1:JT\ 

1*  .Vi*/iH'i  vl<  P-  1^:  n>  P-  14<^^-^  All  the  difference  consists  in  the  insertion  of 
the  letter  ••I"  after  the  **  t."  "Tetla"  is  hut  an  abhrevifttion  of  •Te-tiitli."  from 
^'TohuMtl'"  thou.  p.  !M.  and  father,  which  is  aI>o  shown  in  the  alteration  of  *'tatli**  to 
••  l.iyui  "or  "  lar:i ;  "the  nau»e  given  by  children  to  their  father  (p.  !•!.  II).  i'om>spoud!*  to 
the  <{<|uiclie  "tat"  ^Hnutt-ur  tie  Bourlh*urtt,  **  Grammnirf,  etc."  p.  •*l!?\  and  to  the 
MnvM'.^  •' /.e  paba"  ,."raba"  father^  Monjtin  alter  CnVcfvAeii  ;••  5y*^i/ii»  o^  coiwaii- 
ffiiniti/,"  p.  *^V5\ 

»*  .\f.iinn  ,11,  p.  W:  II.  p.  M\  Ilerv  airain  the  ch:mpe  from  "u**  to  **o''  appears, 
wh'.ch  is  *ofiequeni  aniitng  older  authors.  Fi»r  inst..  Tt'ji'fVo  and  Tfzcuc*\  itmetiH'kili 
an<l  itmrtH'ktii,  /7ii*tv»iH  and  Tl ic>thnap-iH,  fUii  anil  (7/i,  etc.  etc.  Such  changes  are 
very  excu'-able.  tlic>  pnvccd  from  the  Imlidn  priuinnciaiion  of  vowels.  On  thia 
subject  ri>ni|>art\  allhiMiirh  it  ciincein<  pri)|»erly  but  the  i^|uicliua  idiom  of  rem.  the 
excellent  os-;i>  i«f  Sfilor  IKhi  tiiinno  /'.jc-^tw  j/  J^ftj*trnt  oi  runn.  entilU-d  '-Alphabei 
fiA«'Nr'/j>/ii(  •/'  /«i  linyu^  i^'fuirhuti,''  published  m  the  -Jnd  volume  of  the  "  Comptt  Heudu 
dn  ('on-jft*  Int-rn  iti>'u..tl  tU*  AMt'riciHUt':*"  at  N.incy.  m  l>7:i.  He  s.-i\  s  j>.  3U3) 
**lVautro  pait.  le  kehua  difft-rant  cs>entiellunent  des  lan.cues  romaiie'*.  ^u^tl•ut  en  ce 
qui  concevne  les  ^OIl*  i-U-meiitaire*.  11  e*t  lmpo^^il'le  de  doiincr  uno  idte  e\:icle  de  ce* 
son*  an  mo\en  du  scul  al}hd>it  latin.  .  .  "  In  iCiriid  lo  •■  O"  and  •"1'."  Sit»  pp.  AK, 
307.  :fc'S  etc.  Whnl  the  auih.'r  T'.iys  i»f  the  Qiuuhua  .-applies  exactly  l.»  the  N.ihuatl  al^o. 
S<*e  .Vr./iii.i  ,-  Tndoj:,!  y  .Vvi*.**."  Ul  pa.:*'  "  .Wi*.*  septini>>"  . 

»■  .V.umi  .1.  p.  117.  11.  p.-*  .  L:ieraIIy.  "lu:le  prt»ferred  one."  Comp.ire  S<:hagum 
vLib.  X,  cap.  I.  p.  5.  M  Vol". 
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Mother :  "  nantli "  —  "  tenantzin  "  —  "  teciztli."  i8 
Aunt:  "auitl"  — "teani."i9 
Grandmother  as  well  as  grand-aunt:  "citli/'^o 
Great-grandmother  *'  piptontli."^^ 
Descendiiig  from  the  "  Ego." 

Son:  "tepiltzin,"  "  tetelpuch."  But  the  women  (mother, 
sisters,  etc.),  call  him  '*  noconeuh."  ^ 

>•  MoUna  (I,  p.  80;  II,  pp.  C3,  92,  08).  "Ciztli"  is  probably  the  same  as  «  Citli."— 
bare,  or  grundauDt.  The  fact  that  the  same  name  should  be  given  to  a  near  female 
relative  or  even  to  the  mother,  and  to  a  fleet,  timid,  quHdrnpe<l.  is  very  singnlar.  It 
may  be  that  the  timidity  of  the  animal  h.ts  given  occasion  to  bestow  the  name,  or, 
since  hare's  hair  was  ft-cqiiently  woven  into  fine  mantles,  together  with  featliers,  that 
this  nNo  may  have  given  rij»e  to  it.  The  latter  is  fir^t  mentioned  by  Peter  Martyr^  qf 
Anghierat  '*  De  nouo  Orhe^^^  or  the  **  IIMorie  of  the  Went  IntiieM,  tic  ,  etc.''*  I^ondon, 
1612.  An  English  translation  by  Micliacl  Lok  and  Richard  Eden,  of  the  famous 
"  Decades,"  ult>o  entitled  *'  De  Jiebus  OceanicU,*'  (Dec.  V,  cap.  X,  p.  229),  he  mentions 
having  seen  among  the  olijects  brought  to  the  court  of  Spain  by  Junn  de  Uibcra,  gar- 
ments; "tliey  compact  of  Conies  haire,  nnd  they  set  these  I'eatliers  in  such  order 
between  the  Cony  haire,  and  intermingle  them  l>etwcen  the  thriddes  of  the  cotton,  and 
weave  them  in  f»nch  difficulty,  that  we  do  not  well  andon<tnnde  liow  they  miglit  do  it.** 
Sahagun  (Lib.  XI,  Cap.  1,  p.  157)  mentions  another  animal  to  which  tlie  name  **(*ioatla- 
macazqui"  Is  given,  which  he  translated  '*liltlo  old  woman,"  basing  ui>ou  its  other 
dei^ignation  of  **llamaton.'' 

The  reverend  father  is,  however,  in  error.  The  flrst  name  signifies  literally, 
"  woman  medicine-man,"  or  "  female  doctor  **  (Indian  notion  of  course),  and  tiie  second 
^'little  mcdicinc-man,"  from  **i*iuatl"  woman,  Molina,  II.  p.  22,  "tlania"— medicine- 
man,  (II.  125).  This  animal  seeniH  to  be  tlie  Raccoon,  as  tlie  following  quotations 
prove:  Jonnnit  EtMelHus  Nieremberg^  (**  JlUtoria  natura  maxina  peregrime,**  Antwerp, 
1H35  Lib.  IX,  Cap.  XLIi,  p.  175).  ** Antra  canitates  montium  atque  collium  Tzozocoici 
hospitatur  animal  peregrinum,  quod  cuncta  manibns  praetentat.  Mapach  abr  Indls 
dicitur,  t-ed  uon  flruio  nomine;  alij  illamaton  sen  vetulam  appellant,  alij  maxtle  seu 
gossypinum  cingulum,  alij  cioatlamacnzqne  seu  sacerdotissam."  Ovitdo  y  Vatdet 
(Lib.  XII,  Cap.  XXXIX,  p.  422),  lie  calld  "Co^umatle,"  an  animal  which  is  probably 
the  Coati,  makes  no  mention  of  the  *'  mapach,"  but  Clavigero  (Liu.  I,  Cap.  X,  p.  76) 
treats  of  this  animal  fUlly. 

The  naming  of  a  female  relationship,  "Citli"  appears  the  more  strange,  as  this 
name  is  given,  in  the  Mexican  mythological  talcs,  to  a  god  who  tried  to  compel  the 
aim  to  move,  and  lost  his  life  in  the  attempt.  This  story  is  due  to  Andres  de  Olmos, 
neither  Sahagun  nor  Motolinia  mention  the  occurrence  in  this  manner.  Compare 
Sfihagun  (Lib.  VII.  Cap.  II.  p.  245,  etc.,  etc.);  Mendieta  (Lib.  II,  Cap.  I,  pp.  77,  78)  and 
Torquenuida  (Lib.  VI,  Cap.  XLI.  p.  70).  Both  refer  it  to  his  authority.  We  shall  refer 
to  it  in  our  essay  on  '*  Creed  and  Belief." 

**  Afolina  (1,113  \  IL  9,  01). 

3«  Afolitta  (1, 113 ;  II,  22).    See  note  18. 

>«  Molina  (L  p.  117;  II,  ^).  There  is  also,  *'nipipinia"— "pararse  flaco  de  vejez," 
and  **  IMpinqui  ynacayo "  —  *' viejo  fiaco  y  arrugado."  Tiie  affix  **tontU"  is  a 
diminutive. 

^^ Afolina   (I,   p.   71).      A   singular  etymology  is    shown   here:    The   man  says, 

ThHrS  ^^     °'"  i"  TluirS  y®"****     (••Te-piltzin"--Te.telpuch"J^^       .,^^„ 
«•  thou  "> 

♦•  Ui      »'<""**  **  Plltzintii,"  child,  male  or  female,  (II,  p.  82,)  and  "Telpochtll,"  youth,  (p. 
9G;.   The  woman,  however,  calls :  **  my  child  "  (or  boy,  since  the  same  name  is  for  both 
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Daughter:  "teichpuch,"  "tepiltzin."  Women  call  her  "teeon- 
euh."  23 

Grandson  or  granddaughter,  male  or  female  cousin,  are  called 
alike,  to  wit:  '' vxiuhtli"  — " teixiuh."24 

Nephew  and  niece  are  called:  "machtli"  —  "temach"  by  the 
males.     The  females  however  address  them  :  "  nopilo."  ^5 

This  brings  to  light  some  very  curious  facts. 

In  the  first  place,  the  following  grades  of  consanguinity  are 
called  b}'  the  same  names  respectively :  grandfather  and  grand- 
uncle,  grandmother  and  grand-aunt,  father  and  uncle,  grand- 
daughter, grandson  and  cousin,  nephew  and  niece. 


sexes),  from  'TonetP'  — "niiio  onina"  (II,  p.  24),  and  the  possosBive  pronoun  "no" 
according  to  //.  //.  Bancroft.  •*  AV*«r«  Races  of  the  Pacific  States,**  (Vol.  Ill,  Cap.  IX, 
p.  734),  or  "nora*'  — "of  mo"  (MolitM,  II,  72).  These  are,  however,  not  the  only 
appclliitions.    We  have  besirleH : 

Children  of  both  Boxea  and  grandchildren,  collectively:  "tepilhuan,  teixhnan^' 
(I.  p.  71).  The  first  one  is  easily  dccompotied  into  "te**  theirs,  '*  piltzuitll "  child, 
and  a  posf-esAive  affix  "huan"  Buncntfl  (**  Native  liaces,^*  Vol.  Ill,  Cap.  IX,  p. 
732). 

Oldest  son  or  daughter  "teyacapan"  "yacapantli"  (p.  71, 1).  From  *•  nicyacatla," 
to  be  the  flrst  or  leader  (II,  p.  2*2),  ''yacatr'—nose  probably  on  account  of  its 
protuberance,  (II,  p.  W). 

Second  son  or  daughter,  •♦  tlacoyeua "  "  tetlamamallo  •*  (p.  71,  I).  The  first  one 
might  possibly  derive  from  '^ccntlacol**— one-half  (I,  p.  83),  since  Molina  adds 
(II,  p.  118),  ''el  segundo  hijo  6  hija,  o  de  tres  o  quatro  engendrados  6  nacidoH.**  The 
etymology  of  the  other,  if  correct,  would  be  singular.  It  is  either  flrom  **  teila"  uncle, 
and  **  tetlan  nina  mamali  *'  'Miender,  mcterse  entre  mucha  gente"  (II,  p.  52),  or  Arom 
"  te"  their  and,  *'  Tlaniama"  carrier  of  a  load  (II,  p.  12d).  In  both  cases  It  indlcatee 
an  inferior  position. 

Youngest  son  or  daughter  "xocoyotl"  *•  texocoyouh "  (I,  p.  71).  Definitions  too 
doubtful.  Finally,  there  are  the  surnames,  or  caresses,  like,  *' cuzcatlquetsalli ^  — 
collar  of  changing  green  hues,—  "  tecuzcauan  '^  —  '*  tequetzalhuan  "  (I,  p.  71),  which  all 
have  the  same  significance,  in  a  general  way,  of  ** precious  gem"  or  "Jewel."  These 
metaphorical  names  ai-c  found  i>rofusely  in  Tezozomoc  {**  CnhUca  Mexicana.**) 

The  fact,  above  noticed,  that  while  men,  if  strangers,  address  boys,  **  their  boy,'* 
while  women  call  them  ''  my  boy,"  is  perhaps  significant.  It  might  be  a  lingering 
remnant  of  "  mother-right." 

«» MolitM  (I,  71).  derives  n-om  **  Ichpocatl"  (girl,  II,  p,  32.)  So  flir  teicbpeuh,^ the 
other  (wo  are  already  explained. 

3*  Molina  (I,  pp.  88,  08).  But  there  is  also.  '*Nieto  6  nieta  dos  vezes,*'  "ycntontli" 
"  teicuton."  Now,  according  to  the  same  authority  (II,  p.  34),  the  older  brother  or 
sister  calls  the  younger  "  n.  icuh  "  ("  n  "  as  abbreviation  to  "  no  ").  Consequently,  the 
signification  would  be,  "  little  younger  brother  or  sister.'' 

3^  Molina  (I,  p.  109;  II,  .51,  73).  In  this  case  the  woman  again  calls  them  **  my  child" 
(*'  no  "  my,  and  **  piltzintli "  child).  The  custom  of  giving  different  names  to  relation- 
ships, by  women  and  by  men,  is  found  in  Tern  among  the  Qquichua  and  Inca. 
Compare  Garcilasso  dr.  Ui  Vega,  **  Jli^tcire  det  Incus  Rois  du  P^rou.**  (French  trani- 
lation  fl-oui  the  original  Spanish,  by  J.  Baudouin,  Ami^terdam,  1704.  Lib.  IV,  Cap.  ZI, 
Vcd.  I,  pp.  3,511,  MOO).  J.  J.  von  Tschudi  (*'  Peru**  Rei8e«kizzen,  St.  Gall,  1846,  an  excellent 
book.  Vol.  ir,  Cap.  X.  p.  380).  A  similar  custom  also  appears  in  New  Granada  among 
the  Muysca.    L.  II.  Morgan  ("  Systems  of  Consanguinity,  etc..**  p.  266,  after  Uricoethm), 
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Secondly,  the  relationships  in  the  descending  scale  are  more 
closely  described  than  those  in  the  ascending  scale. 

Thirdly,  in  some  instances  women  give  different  names  from 
those  given  b}^  men. 

It  results  from  it,  that  the  classiflcatory  system  still,  to  a  great 
extent,  predominated  in  the  ancient  Mexican  nomenclature  for  re- 
lationship, while  the  more  modern  descriptive  system  appears  in  a 
minority"  of  cases  only.  This  leads  to  the  inference  that  the  Mex- 
ican family  itself  was  yet  but  imperfectly  constituted.  It  was  not 
yet  so  established  as  to  form  a  definite  group  and  hence  cannot  be 
expected  to  exercise  any  influence  in  the  matter  of  public  social 
life.  We  are,  therefore,  again  justified  in  looking  to  the  kin  as  the 
unit  of  social  organization,  within  the  limits  of  that  widest  aggre- 
gate, the  tribe.^ 

Traditionary  tales  about  the  earliest  settlement  of  man  in  Mex- 
ico as  well  as  in  Central  America,  distinctly  ascribe  it  to  "  lineages  *' 
or  relationships.  The  tribe  is  merely  implied,  and  appears  in  a 
definite  form  only  after  this   settlement  has   already  occurred. 

The  "  Popol-Vuh,"  or  gathering  of  the  cosmological  and  tradi- 
tionary records  of  the  QQuich6  tribe  of  Guatemala,  after  enumer- 
ating the  four  wives  of  the  four  first  men  created,  even  says : 
"These  [their  spouses],  engendered  mankind,  the  large  and  small 
tribes:  and  they  were  the  stock  of  us,  of  the  QQuiche  tribe." 
Tliis  indicates,  perhaps,  descent  in  the  female  line  at  a  very  early 
date.37 

*•  Dr.  Adolphtts  Battian,  **  Ueber  die  EkeverhdltnUte,*'  (**  Zeit»chr{ft  fdr  Ethnotogit," 
Berlin,  Vol.  V,  1874)  i»re8iip|>of>e8  »  familj,  deflnite  and  distinct:  **Au8  der  Ehe,  aid 
erster  Kreibung  der  Gct^eli^chaft  geht  die  Familie  hervor,  in  auBgedehnter  Peripherie 
al8  gens  (unter  Erweitening  diirch  die  Agnaten)  aui  urspmsngUchen  Patriciem;  wo 
der  Clan  unter  AiiAiahme  fiotlver  Venrwandten  und  zageh6rigen  iieinen  abschluss 
nntcr  den  Patriarchcn  bewahit"  Such  views  offer  a  sufficient  explanation,  when 
applie<1  indiscriminately  to  the  inhabitant!*  of  aU  the  continents,  why  the  organisation 
of  some  aborigines  of  this  continent  is  still  regnrdeil  as  monarchical.  The  nature  and 
functions  of  the  Indian  kin  are  completely  misunderstood  and  proportionately  misrep- 
resenteil.    (See  also  Id.,  p.  SMS.) 

3'  •*  Pitpol-  Vuh*'  (Translated  (Vom  the  original  QQiiich^  by  the  AbM  Charlet  EUeime 
BratBeur  de  Bourbourg.  Paris,  ISBl,  Part  III,  cap.  Ill,  p.  205).  **  E  pogol  Tinak,  chutl 
amag.  nlma  amag;  are  cut  u  xe  kech.  ri  oh  Queche*Tinak ;  tzatz  cut  x-uxic  ri  Ahqixb 
Ahqahb;  mana  xa  E  caliib  chic  x-uxic.  xere  cahib  ri  qui  chuch  oh  quiche  vinak."  Mr. 
BrasHOur  translates  **  viuak  "  alternately  as  men,  tribes,  and  nations.  According  to  his 
own  vocabulary,  however,  ii  means  but  '*man"  or  **the  incraase"  (See  **  Orammairt 
QQuich^"  p.  383).  In  his  translation  of  the  '*  Babinal-AcM  "  ("  Grammatre  "  First  Scene, 
pp.  87  and  8S,  and  other  places),  "vinak'>  U  also  rendered  as  chief.  But  the  trne 
QQnich4  word  for  tribe  is  **  amag  '*  (**  Orammairt,"  p.  167).  This  altera  the  sense  to  the  ex- 
tent that  instead  of  "QQuich^  tribe  "  It  should  read  *'men  of  QQuich^*'  or  rather  ''QQaich^ 
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The  first  settlement  of  Chiapas  is  ascribed,  in  the  tale  of  Votan, 
to  seven  faynilies.^  But  there  is  still  another  and  more  remarka- 
ble tradition  connected  with  it.  Like  the  Aborigines  of  Mexico 
of  Nahuatl  stock,  the  Tarasca  of  Michhnacan,  the  Maya  of 
Yucatan,  and  the  QQuiche^  Cdkchiquel  and  Zutuhil  of  Guatemala, 
the  Aborigines  of  Chiapas  had  a  month  composed  of  twenty  days, 
bearing  each  a  particular  name.  It  is  positively  asserted  by  very 
old  authority,  that  these  twenty  days  were  named  after  as  many 
chiefs  of  an  equal  number  of  lineages  or  kins,  the  latter  being 
the  earliest  settlers  of  the  country.  Furthermore,  among  these 
twenty  names,  four  are   everywhere   prominently  distinguished. 


men/'  The  last  words  "  xere  cahib  ri  qui  chiich  oh  Quiche  vlDdk/'  ai*e  literally : 
**  though  four  those  (which,  wlio)  certainly  (»urely)  mother  us  fwe)  QQuich^  men." 
The  note  by  the  cclcbrnted  Abb6  (p.  207,  note 3%  in  which  he  states  that  "  mother"  is 
oMn  applied  to  chief,  flnds  a  parallel  in  many  passages  of  Tezozomoc  when  the  tribe 
is  also  addrcHsed  as  father  and  mother.    Also  Durdn  (Cap.  XV,  p.  127). 

The  creation  of  these  four  men  and  four  women  immediately  precedes,  in  the  Popol* 
Vuh,  the  tnle  of  tlie  flrst  sacrifice  and  tiie  distribution  of  the  idols,  and  is  distinctly 
stated  as  haTing  occurred  during  the  lime  of  obscurity,  the  morning  star  being  their 
only  guide  and  mogt  brilliant  luminary  ("  Popol-  Vuk,**  pp.  20(),  211,  and  21.3).  Now  an 
analogous  tale  is  told  by  Sahaffun  (Lib.  VII,  cap.  II,  p.  248,  etc.),  al>ont  the  flrst  appear- 
ance of  both  sun  and  moon.  The  Gods  disputed  about  the  place  where  the  two  celestial 
bodies  would  rit>e,  and  /ohv  of  them,  together  with  four  women,  looked  to  the  east  for 
their  coming.  The  QQuiohe  tradition  'p.  207),  places  the  coming  of  these  flrst  people 
also  In  the  East.  It  appears  to  be,  therefore,  a  tradition  originally  common  to  the 
*'  Nahuatl "  and  to  the  "  QQuichd,"  and  its  bearing  upon  the  question  at  issue  becomes 
still  more  prominent. 

s^  The  two  leading  sources  on  Chiapas  namely :  X^unez  de  In  Vega  ("  Conatitution 
diocesana  del  Estado  de  Chiapas,  Roma,  1702),  and  Fray  Antonio  de  Remetol  ("  Historia 
de  la  Provincia  de  Chyapa  y  Guatemala  de  la  Orden  de  Santo  Domingo,**  1019),  not  being 
at  my  command  now, —  I  can  but  refer  the  student  to  tlicro,  and  to  the  following  works 
besides :  lA>renzo  Boturini  BenwlucH  ("  Idea  de  una  Xueva  /listeria  General  de  la  Amer- 
ica Septentrional,**  Madrid,  177«,  $  XVI,  p.  115,  copying  Xunez  de  la  Vega,  84,  $  XXX), 
Mariano  Veytia  y  Echeverria  (•*  Hintoria  antigua  de  Af^co,**  18:«,  by  Ortega,  Vol.  I,  cap. 
If,  p.  15).  Claviyero  (Lib.  IL  cap.  XI  I,  pp.  IW  and  IVA).  Paul  Felix  Cabrera  (*•  Teatro 
critico  Americano,**  german  translaticm  by  Lieut.  General  J.  H  von  Afinutoli,  incor|>or- 
ated  in  the  latter's  book.  '•  lieschreifning  einer  alten  Stadt,  die  in  Guatimalti  ( Neutpanien) 
ui\fern  Palenque  entdeckt  worden  ist,**  p.  .30.  etc..  after  Vega  also) .  Brasaeur  de  Bourbourg 
C  Popol- I'lih**  Introduction,  pp.  LXXIII,  LXXXVII,  CXII,  etc).  Alex,  ron  Humboldt 
('*  Vuej  des  CordiUtres  et  monuments  des  peuplejt  indigines  de  t*  Am^rique,**  ]SHl.  Vol.  I, 
pp.  382  and  383;  II,  pp.  356  and  357).  Bancroft,  H,  JL,  (Vol.  Ill,  cap,  X,  pp.  450  and  454; 
and  especially  Vol.  V,  cap.  HI,  ftom  p.  15J)  on).  As  usual,  very  full  and  valuable,  al* 
though  he  dr>cs  not  mention  any  source  older  than  Nuiiez  de  la  Vega,  Finally,  A. 
Bastian  («'  IHe  Culturlaender  des  alten  Amerika,**  1878,  Vol.  11,  pp.  »J0  and  3«2).  The 
latter  says  that  Votan  found  Ciiiapus  already  peopled.  Tliis  is  not  confirmed  by  what 
I  know  of  Vega  and  of  the  other  (later)  authority  Don  Ramon  Ordtthez  y  Aguiar  {'*HiS' 
toria  de  la  Creadon  del  Cielo  y  de  la  Tierra  "  MSS.  at  the  •'  Museo  Nacional  "  of  Mexico). 
Votan  was  '•  sent  to  divide  and  distribute  the  land  "  Cabrera  ?ays  {** Beschreibung,  etc.,** 
*'  Teatro,**  i>.  33),  baling  upon  verbal  communications  of  Ordonnez  y  Aguiar i  "He 
(Votan)  as8Ui-eH,  that  he  brought  seven  families  to  this  continent,  of  Valum  Votan,  and 
assigned  land  to  them.** 
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They  not  only  Indicate  the  first  day  of  each  "  week  "  of  five  days, 
but  they  also  designate  the  years  of  the  calendar.  It  is  well- 
known  that  the  largest  authentically  established  cycle  of  Central 
American  and  Mexican  natives  consisted  of  52  years,  that  is  of 
a  thirteen-fold  recurrence  of  the  same  series  of  four,  named  alike, 
respectively  as  one  of  the  four  initial  days  of  the  weekly  indic- 
tions.  This  peculiarity,  coupled  with  the  positive  description  fur- 
nished in  the  '•  Popol-Vuh  "  of  the  segmentation  of  four  original 
kins  into  a  number  of  smaller  ones,  and  with  the  fact  that  nearly 
every  aboriginal  settlement,  at  the  present  time,  divides  into  four 
principal  groups  of  inhabitants,  becomes  suggestive  of  the  Infer- 
ence, not  only  that  the  consanguine  group  was  the  original  type 
of  social  organization  at  the  remotest  period,  but  tliat  the  ethnog- 
raphy of  Mexico  and  Central  America  may  even  be  derived  from 
a  segmentation  of  primitive  kins,  and  reassociation  of  these  frag- 
ments into  tribes,  under  the  influence  of  time  and  mutation  of  resi- 
dence, dialectical  variation  aiding.^ 

*•  Withoul  quoting  superfliionsly  to  prore  wcll-kDown  facts  —  honschold  words  8o  to 
say,  in  Mexican  and  Central>Aincrican  archteology  — we  will  place  side  by  side  the 
names  of  the  days  of  the  Mexican,  Nicaraguan,  Yucatocan,  QQiiicb^,  Chiapanecan,  and 
Tarascan  month. 


NAUUATL. 

MATA. 

TZENDAL. 

Chiapas  and 

Mexican, 

Xiquiran. 

Tara8can. 

Maya. 

QQuichi. 

SoconuBCO. 

Cipartli. 

Cipat, 

Inbeari, 

Ymix, 

Imox, 

Imox, 

Khttcall, 

Kcat  or  Ilttcat, 

InthaatI, 

Yk, 

Jp. 

iKh, 

Calll, 

Call. 

InWani. 

Alibal, 

Akbal, 

Votan, 

Ciietzpalin, 

Qiiespaly 

Inxicharl, 

Kan. 

Qat, 
Can. 

Chanan, 

Cohuatl, 

Coat. 

Inchini, 

Chicchan, 

A  bah. 

Miquittli, 

MisHistCy 

Iiirini. 

Qui  mil. 

Camey, 

Tox, 

Mazatl, 

Mnctft, 

liip.'iri, 

Manik, 

Ouich, 
(jranel, 

Moxic, 

Tochtli, 

To*«te, 

Inchon. 

Lamat, 

Lam  bat, 

Atl, 

At. 

Inthahui, 

Muluc, 

Toll, 

Molo, 

Yizcuintli, 

Yzqiiindi, 

Intzini, 

(K-, 

Tzy, 

Klab, 

Ozoinatii, 

0<*omate, 

Inlzoniabi, 

Chucn, 

liatz, 

Batz, 

Malinalli, 

Malinal, 

Intzmihi, 

Kl), 

Ci, 

Evob, 

AcatI, 

Acato, 

Inthihui, 

Been, 

Ah. 

lioen, 

0<elotl, 

O^ehJt, 

Inixotzini, 

Gix, 

Itz. 

Ilix. 

Qiiiiuhtli. 
CozcHquanhtli, 

Oate, 

Inichini, 

Men, 

Tziquin, 

Tzibin, 

Coscagoate^ 

Iniabi, 

Qiilb,; 
Oaban, 

Ahmak, 

Chaliin, 

OIlin, 

Olin, 

Intaniri, 

Nob, 

1  hie. 

Tet^patl. 

Tapocat, 
QiiiaUit. 

Inodtm, 

Ed  z  nab,. 

Tihax, 

Cbinax, 

Qiiiahiiitl, 
Xochitl. 

Iniiil>i, 

Cauac, 

Caok, 

CiUio^h, 

Sochit. 

Inettuni. 

Ajau. 

Ilunahpu. 

Aghuul. 

The  four  leaders  (as  I  may  be  permitted  to  call  them),  are  respectively :  In  Mexico, 
TochtUt  Acatlf  Terpatln  CaiU.  In  Michhuac4in,  Inchon^  Inthihui,  Inodon,  Inbani.  In 
Chiapas,  Votant  Lambaty  Been,  Chinax,  In  Guatemala,  Akbalj  Oaneif  Ah,  Tihcue, 
Finally  in  Yucatan,  Kan,  MuiuCt  Gix,  Canoe. 

I  liave  not  the  means  of  discussing  the  Tarascan  calendar  of  Michhuacan ;  it  is  sof- 


It  is  not  surprising  therefore  if,  of  the  earliest  traces  which  are 
met  with  concerning  such  Aborigines  as  spoke  the  ^^good  sound" 

flcient  for  my  purpose  to  establish  its  identity,  in  system,  with  the  others.  The  Nicar- 
agtian  days  are  corruptions  of  the  Mexican  names,  the  "  Niquiran  "  being  a  "  Mahuatl  ** 
dialect. 

Taking  now  the  four  remaining  groups,  we  place  opposite  to  each  word  its  transla- 
tion or  Interpretation  so  far  as  I  can  trace  it,  wliich  is  of  course  not  always  possible. 


Mexican. 

Cipactli,  Afnrine  mon- 

EheratI,  Wind'. 
CaUit  Houne. 
Cuetzpalin,  Lizard. 
Cohuatl.  Snake. 
Miquiztli.  ShM. 
Mazatl,  Deer. 
Tochtli.  Rabbit. 
Atl,  Water. 
Ytzcuintli.  Dog. 
Osomatli,  Monkey. 
^a\\r\9\\\^Knotortwi$t 
Aoatl,  Cane. 
OceloU,    Wild  cat    or 

tiger. 
Quanhtli.  Kagle. 
Cozcaquauhtli, 


Ollin,  Afotion. 
Tecpatl.fiint. 
Quiahnill,  Rain. 
JLOchitl,>Ioirer. 


JuZ- 
turt. 


QQuicM, 

'imox.  Swort{fish. 
ilg.  Breath. 
Akftal.  chaoi  ( ?). 
Cat,  Lizard. 
(.'an.  Snake. 
Carney.  Death. 
Quich.  De^r. 
.uaneJ.  Rabbit. 
Toh.  Shower, 
■Tzy.  Dog. 
Batz,  Monkey. 
Ci,  Broom. 
Ah,  Cane. 
Hz,  Wizard. 
Tziquin.  Bird. 
Ahniak,  Owl. 
Noil.  Temperature. 
Tihax,  Obsidian. 
('aok.  Rain. 
Hunahpu,  Shooter  out 
of  a  tube. 


Maya. 

Ymix.  Dragon. 

Yk,  Breath  or  wind, 

Akbal,  (See  below). 

Kan.  Snake. 

Chicchan. 

QuimiJ,  Death. 

Manik,  (See  below). 

Lam'it. 

Muluc. 

Oc. 

C'huen.  (See  below). 

Kb,  Staircase. 

Been. 

Gix,  Wizard. 

Men.  Builds  {?). 

8uib.  Gum  or  wax. 
aban. 
Edznab. 
Cauac. 
AJau,  Chi^, 


Chiapaneeo, 

Imox. 

Iffh. 

I'otan. 

Chanan.  Snake. 

Al)ah.  Stone  ( ?). 

Tox. 

Moxic. 

F^ambat, 

Molo. 

Elab. 

Batz,  Monkey  ( ?). 

Eoob. 

Been. 

Hlx. 

Tzibin. 

<;habin. 

Chic. 

Chinax. 

Cahogh. 

Aghual. 


For  the  interpretation,  as  above  attempted.  I  have  consulted  the  following  very 
limited  number  of  authors :  —  Braaaeur  de  Bourbourg  (*'  Relation  det  closes  de  Tuc 
atant  etc.**  "  Popol-  Vuh,'* "  Grammaire  Quiche,"  "  Ruinen  de  Palenqui,")  H.  H.  Bancroft^ 
(Vol.  II  and  III).  Orozco  y  Berra,  (*'  Geografia  de  las  Lengiui*,**)  and  other  sources. 
Mr.  Banci-oft  translates  the  QQuich^  **  akbaP'  by  chaos.  I  would  suggest  "  houaehold,** 
basing  upon  the  following  note  of  Mr.  Brasseur :  ('*  Chronologia  antigua  de  Yucatan, 
etc.f"  por  Don  Juan  Pio  Perez  in  *'  Choses  de  Yucatan,"  p.  375).  '*  Akbal^  mot  vielli  qu' 
on  retronve  dans  la  languc  Quiche  avec  le  sens  de  marmite,  vase,  pent  (^tre  le  mSme  que 
le  mot  con  ou comi/f  des  Mexicains."  Sr.  Perez  says  about  the  word:  *' desconocido : 
tambien  se  halla  entre  los  dias  cliiapanecas,  escrito  Aghuol,**  (p.  374).  In  this  the  learned 
Yucatan  is  mistaken,  for  Agtinal  corresponds  to  the  Maya  and  QQuich^  ''AJau**  or 
**  Ahau."  Now  the  pot  or  rather  kettle,  was  distinctly  connected  with  the  honsewifB, 
and  the  wonl  '*  Akbal  **  being,  as  the  Abb^  tells  us,  out  of  use,  the  suggestion  that  It 
may  have  l)een  used  to  indicate  something  like  the  Mexican  ^'Calli"  — house,— is  at 
least  permitted. 

I  have  deliberately  translated  "  Kan  "  by  snake,  instead  of  by  '*  cord  of  hennequen'' 
as  PiO'Perez  has  it  (p.  372).    Compare  note  1  by  tiie  Abbe. 

Manik  is  interpreted  by  Pio-Perez  as  follows:  *'  es  pcrdida  su  verdadera  acepcion; 
pero  si  se  divide  la  esprcsion  man-ik  viento  qne  pasa,  quizi  se  entcnderia  lo  que  tui." 
If  this  is  accepted,  then  the  signification  might  be :  "  fleetness/*  **  swiftness,"  or  **  rap- 
idity,"— some  of  the  attributes  of  the  deer,  which  is  the  corresponding  sign  in  both  tlie 
Mexican  and  QQuiche. 

Chuen,  for  the  reasons  indicated  by  Brasseur  (note  3,  p.  373  of  "  Chronologia^  etc.,") 
should  be  "  monkey,"  as  well  as  in  the  three  other  idioms. 

In  regard  to  •*Gix"  Sr.  Orozco  y  Berra  (Vnrt  II,  V,  p.  108),  copies  the  three  inters 
pretations  of  Don  Pio-Perez,  one  of  which  amounts  to  **  the  act  of  plundering  or  rob- 
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or  '^  Nahiiatl "  langnage  in  Mexico,  we  gatiier  the  information  that 
they  started  off  in  bands  constituting  'Mineages"  or  kins.     This 

bing  a  tree.'*  Might  thei-e  be  any  vague  connection  between  this  and  the  Mexican 
*•  Oircloil "  or  beant  of  prey  ? 

The  word  **  Cauac  "  is  mentioned  as  **  desconocido  "  or  disnsed.  Still  the  analogy  In 
sound  with  the  QQuich^  **Caok*'  rain,  is  striking,  as  well  as  with  the  Tzeudal 
**Ciihogh"  and  flnully  aUo  with  the  Mexican  *'  Quiahuitl." 

In  regard  to  the  calendar  of  Chiapas,  I  regret  to  say  that  the  material  at  my  com- 
mand ii»  by  far  too  limited  to  venture  much  of  an  mteniretation.  Not  one  of  the  few 
Tzendal  vocabularies  or  Grammars  yet  existing  is  witliiu  my  reacli.  »till  I  must 
note  here:  "Chan"  in  Tzendal  signifies  Snake^  therefore  my  translation  of  "Chanan.'' 
Brasteur  de  Bourbourg  ("  Recherches  sur  lea  Jtuiuet  de  Palenqudt"  Cap.  iU  p.  32,  notes  4 
and  5). 

"  Abnh»*  probably  Stone  ("  PtUenqui**  p.  85,  note  6). 

"Batz  "  as  monkey,  is  identified  with  the  three  otlier  signs  of  the  same  day  by  Bra»- 
$eur  ("  Popol-  ruA,"  Introd.  p.  CXXXV,  note  5,  Fart.ll,  cap.  I.  p.  6U,  note 4). 

Furtliermore,  the  8igns  Imox,  Igh.  Ilix,  and  Cahogh  are,  in  sound  at  least,  analo- 
gouH,  if  not  identical,  with  tlie  convsponding  signs  of  the  QQuiche  and  Maya  calen- 
dars, an<l  the  bigns  I^ambat,  Molo,  lieen,  and  Aghual,  are  nearly  alike  to  those  of 
the  bame  days  of  the  Maya  alone,  wlicreao,  Tzibin  reminds  of  tlie  Tziqum  In  QQuiche. 

Taking  now  the  Mexican  calendar  as  a  basin,  we  ciinuot  fail  to  notice : 

(1).    That  fliteen  ot  iu  signs  arc  identical  with  those  of  the  QQuich^. 

(2).  Three  are  absolutely  idenlical  with  signs  of  the  Maya,  and  five  more  are 
presumably  identical  also. 

(3).    Two  are  identical  with  signs  of  the  Tzendal,  and  two  more  presumably  so. 

Therefore  our  assumption  appears  justified,  that:— 

(1).    The  Mexican  and  QQuiche  names  of  tlie  days  have  a  common  origin. 

(2).  That  the  same  in  likely  in  regard  tu  the  Maya,  since  tlie  Maya  and  QQuicb^  are 
regarded  as  belunging,  llnguibtically,  to  tlie  same  Ktock. 

(3).  Tliat  a  presumption  iu  favor  of  a  similar  relation  towards  the  Tzendal  of 
Chiapas  may  be  <i<linilted  siiice,  besides  the  four  signs  recognized  as  cummou  to  both 
calendars,  there  are  at  least  eight  mure  whicli,  in  sound,  are  identical  with  others  of 
the  Maya  and  QQuich^. 

I  feel  authorized,  connequently,  to  conclude:— 

(1).    Tliat  the  names  of  tlie  days  given  by  the  four  linguistical  clusters  above  stated, 

were  probably,  originally  identical. 
(2).    That  these  named,  therelore,  had  a  common  origin. 

This  origin  is  stated  as  follows  :— 

^endiet^t  (Lib.  IV,  cap.  XU,  p.  A37),  "and  these  Indians  affirmed,  that  in  ancient 
times  there  came  to  tins  land  twenty  men,  and  tlie  chief  of  them  was  called  Cacalcan. 
....  This  writes  the  bishop  of  Chiapas.  .  .  ."  This  bif«hop  of  Chiapas  was  Fray 
Bartolomtde  Lot  Casaa,  who,  in  the  MS8.,  "*  Hiitoria  apohtgttica  de  Indian*^  {\o\.  Ill, 
cap.  124),  appears  to  be  more  detailed.  I  quote  Las  Casas  from  Brusneur  and  from 
H.  II.  Bavcrofl,  (Vol.  3,  p.  4<i5},  where  he  says  (Cap.  12;)).— the  MS.  .tself  not  being 
accessible  to  me.  Now  it  is  commonly  admitted,  and  tliiM  admibsion  (whether  correct 
or  not)  is  so  general,  that  no  quotations  are  needed  in  evidence,  that  Cuculcan  or 
Cocolcan  is  identical  with  the  Mexican  Qiietzalcohuatl.  To  Qiietzalcohuatl,  however, 
IS  attributed  the  formation  of  the  Mexican  Calendar,  {Torquemada^  Lib.  VI,  cap. 
XXIV,  p.  62.    MendtetUy  Lib.  II,  c^ip.  XIV,  pp.  97,  W.) 

In  regard  to  the  origin  of  the  Tzendal  Calendar,  tlie  tradition  is  very  clear. 
BotuHni  C'  Idea,  etc.,"  }  XVI,  pp.  lift  to  lil).  Quoting  yunez  de  la  Vega  (32,  $  XXVIII 
of  the  "  Con»Utucion  Diocegana  ")  **  y  prosiguc  el  Prelado  diciondo,  que  al  que  llama- 
ban  Coalahuntox  (que  es  el  Demonio^  aegun  loa  Indies  dicen^  con  treee  poteatttdea)  le  tienen 
pintado  en  SUlUt  V  ^on  haataa  en  la  cabeza  coma  de  cameroj  quando  dicbo  Coslatatintox 
M  h«  de  corregtr  en  Ymos,  6  Mox,  y  no  esti  pueato  en  el  Kalendario  per  Demonio, 
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was  the  case  with  the  so-called  *'  Toltecs,"  3®  and  with  all  their 
successors,  such  as  the  *'  Tezcucans,"  ''  Tecpanecans,"  and  others, 
including  the  ancient  Mexicans.^^ 

sine  por  cabeza  de  los  veinto  Seiiores,  Symbolos  de  los  dias  dc  el  Ano,  y  assi  viene  & 
ser  el  primer  Symbolo  de  elloc."  (See  also  Idem,  pp.  118,  111),  quoting  Nufiez  de  la 
Vega,  33,31,  and  36).  '*concuerda  el  Systema  de  los  Kal«ndarioH  de  Cliiappa,  y  Soco- 

n&tico  con  el  TulUco piies  en  liigar  de  los  quatro  Caract^res  Ter.patl,  Calli, 

Tochlli,  Acatl,  se  sii'ven  los  de  Cblftppade  quatro  Figuras  de  Senoi'es^Votan,  Lambati 
B^en,  y  Chiuax,  etc.,  etc." 

Clavigero  (Lib.  II,  cap.  XII,  p.  104).  **Thc  Chiapanecs,  if  we  can  place  any  reli- 
ance upon  their  traditions,  were  the  flrnt  settlers  of  the  New  World.  They  claim  that 
Yotan,  the  grimdson  of  the  venerable  old  man  who  built  the  great  ark  in  order  to  save 
himself  and  liiri  family  during  the  deluge,  and  wlio  wad  one  of  those  wlio  erected  the 
high  building  that  rearhed  into  the  clouds,  set  out  by  sjiecial  command  of  God,  to 
people  the  countn*."  Adopted  and  quoted  al!*o  by  Hefior  Don  Francitco  rimentd, 
(**  Cuadro  DencHptiro  y  Comparativo  de  las  Ltngiuu  Indiginat  de  Mdxieo,-^  18(;5,  Vol.  II, 

p.'^32.)    Clavigero  (Lib.  VI.  cap.  XXIX,  p.  412.  Vol.  I)    '*The  Chiapaner.s 

instead  of  the  figures  and  names  of  the  rabbit,  cane,  flint,  and  house,  us<'d  tlie  names 
Votan.  Lambat,  Been,  and  CIdnax.  and  instead  of  the  Mexican  naAes  of  the  days,  they 
adopted  those  of  twenty  celebrated  men  of  their  ancestry,  among  which  the  four 
names  al)ove  mentioned  took  the  same  place  as  nmong  tlic  Mexicans  tlie  Kabbit  and 
the  others.'*  Compare  also,  in  tlie  appendix  to  the  same  volume,  p.  033,  the  "  Letter  of 
the  Abb^  Don  Lorenzo  Jlervat,*^  Ce^ena,  31  July.  1780.  Clavigero  (Vol.  II,  "Disserta- 
tions, etc.,"  Cnp.  II.  p.  281).  After  recalling  the  tradition  of  Votan,  quoting  from 
Nunez  de  la  Vega,  he  adds  in  note  b,  "  Votan  is  the  name  of  the  leader  of  the  20 
celebrated  men,  after  which  the  20  d  lys  ot  the  month  of  the  Chiapanecs  are  named." 

These  statements,  which  rest  ujion  the  writings  of  Nunez  de  la  Vega  and  of 
Ordonnez  y  Aguiar,  are  adopted,  among  later  writers,  by  :— 

Bratseur  de  Buurbourg  (•*  Popol-  Tm*,"  Introduction,  §  V,  p.  LXXII.  '•  Chronologutt** 
in  "  Rtlatiun  des  chases  du  YucataUf"  p.  374,  note  4). 

The  identity  of  the  twenty  days  of  the  Chiapanecan  months  with  the  names  of 
twenty  leaders  of  as  many  kins,  is  very  likely,  therefore;  and  since  we  have  found  tlie 
close  resemblance  of  the  Chiapanecan  Calendar  with  that  of  the  Yucatecan  Maya,  it  is 
not  unreasonable  to  8ugge^t:  that  the  names  of  the  Maya  days  originally  denoted  the 
same  twenty  kins  also.  If  such  is  the  ciisc  (as  the  tale  of  Cuculcan  and  of  his  nineteen 
followers  also  seems  to  indicate),  then  the  twenty  signs  of  the  QQuichd  have  a  similar 
origin  and  Anally,  the  actual  identity  of  the  QQuich^  Calendar  with  the  Mexican  or 
Nahuatl  proper  leads  to  the  inference  that  the  twenty  names  of  days  ol  tlie  Tzendal, 
Maya,  and  Nahuatl  groups  of  sedentary  Indians  in  Mexico  and  Central  America,  indi- 
cate a  common  origin  of  these  three  clusters,  from  twenty  kins  or  clans,  or  gentes,  at  a 
remote  period. 

Within  these  twenty  kins  there  appear /otir  more  prominent  than  the  other.  This 
again  nia^  indicate  a  still  older  derivation  fiom  four,  out  of  whicli  the  remaining 
sixteen  sprang  through  segmentation.  How  such  segmentation  may  occur  is  plainly 
stated  in  the  '*  I'opol-  Vuh, '  and  has  l)een  fully  referred  to  by  me  in  **  Tenure  of  Jxinds** 
(p.  3U1.  3iii,  note  7),  to  which,  in  addition  to  the  Indian  autliority.  and  to  Mr.  Morgan's 
** Ancient  Society"  (Part  II.  Chapter  IV),  I  beg  leave  to  dii-ect  the  •*  cui ious  i-eader."  In 
regard  to  the  actually  prevailing  division  of  Indian  settlements  into  fourquaiters.  it  is 
asserted  by  Brnsscur  de  Bourbourg  {'^  Popol-l'uh,^*  Introduction,  p.  117),  **£nflnf 
presqiie  touted  les  villes  ou  tribus  sent  partagces  en  quatre  clans  ou  quartiurs,  dont  lea 
chefs  forment  le  grand  contseil.'* 

I  give  the  above  as  mere  suggestions,  begging  for  their  acceptance  in  a  kindly  way, 
since  they  are  not  intended  to  be  thrust  upon  the  reader  as  *'  results."  Hut  I  cannot 
resist  the  teinpttition  to  submit  some  remarks  here,  on  other  peculiaritios  exhibited 
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About  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century  the  Mexicans 
while  on   a  migration    towards    more    southern  regions,   made 

by  the  so-called  calendars  Just  named,  which  peculiarilies  may  throw  some  light  on 
the  questions  raised,  as  to  whether  they  originally  denoted  kins  or  not. 

With  a  single  excepllun  (Cipactli).  the  Mexican  and  allieil  calendars  contained  the 
name  of  not  one  object,  or  phenomenon,  which  might  not  be  met  with  tometchere  over 
the  wide  area  which  tlic  tliree  linguiAtical  stocks  occupied  at  the  time  of  the  Conquest. 
Still,  as  Sr.  Urozco  y  Berra  t^trikingly  proves  ("  O^ografia  de  laa  LengtMs,"  Parte  Ila, 
Cap.  V,  p,  107),  the  Mexican  month  contains  the  names  of  animals  unknown  to  the 
ultimate  home  of  the  tribe  as  well  as  to  more  northern  regions.  Tlius  the  monkey 
("Ozomatli")  is  nut  found  on  the  high  central  tableland.  In  regard  to  the  sign 
Cipactli,  I  shall  elsewhere  refer  to  this  sign,  which  may  |>erhap8  denote  a  "  cuttle-flsh  " 
of  monstrous  dimensions. 

Supposing  now  (since  we  have  no  proof  yet  to  the  contrary),  that  this  **  marine 
monster"  was  also  an  inhabitant  of  tropical  seas,  it  munt  strike  us  that  the  twenty 
signs  for  the  days  of  the  al>oi  iginal  calendars  under  consideration 

(1).  Ri'present  types  and  phenomena  which  are  met  with,  not  exclusively,  but  itill 
all,  within  the  area  of  Mexico  and  Central  America. 

(2).    That  some  of  the  animal  types  are  limited  to  tropical  and  low  regions  only. 

(3).  That  none  of  the  animals  belong  exclusively  to  the  temperate  zone  of  North 
America. 

Consequently,  that  these  signs  are  of  a  meridional  origin,  and  even,  taking  into 
account  that  the  monkey  is  noi  found  In  the  valley  of  Mexico,  that  tiiey  originated  to 
the  iouth  of  it.  Still,  the  four  **  Leaders,"  as  I*  have  called  them  (the  first  signs  of 
each  *'  week  *'  of  Ave  days),  namely :  Kabbit,  cane,  flint,  and  house,—  might  as  well 
have  been  selected  at  the  north. 

It  is  a  fact  abundantly  proven,  that  the  kins  or  gentes  composing  the  tribes  of  North 
America  are  named  after  a  principle  Identical  with  that  found  in  the  naming  of  the 
days  among  the  aborigines  of  more  southerly  latitudes,  namely :  alter  dltjects  and 
natural  phenomena.  Mr.  Morgan  has  given  the  names  of  the  gentes  ol  at  ieaoi  Uiirtj 
tribes,  consisting  in  all  of  two  hundred  and  ninety  six  gentes.  Of  these  two  hundred 
and  ninety>six  names,  ninety -eight  are  signs  of  the  Mexican  days,  repeatedly  found  in 
the  difl'ei-ent  tribes.    These  signs  are  as  follows  :— 

Itzcuintli.  Dog,  mostly  found,  however,  as  wolf. 2*2  times. 

Qnauhtli,  Eagle li     •• 

Cozcauuauntli,  Hawk  (although  it  is  the  "  ringed  vulture  *0 ^     '* 

Mazatl,  Deer.  Elk,  Caribou,  Antelope 2U     ** 

ColiuatI,  Snake ii     *• 

All,  Water  (also  as  *•  Ice,*'  "  Sea,"  etc.) 4     '* 

Miquiztli,  Skull  (as  "Head") 1    time. 

Ollm  (as  **inany  seasons"  and  '*Sun") 'i  times. 

Calli,  House  (as  '*  high  village"  and  ** lodge") 3     ** 

Tecpail,  Klint  (as  ••  knife") 2     " 

OcelotI,  Tiger  (also  as  "panther"  and  "wildcat") 5     ** 

EhecatI,  Wind 1    time. 

Acati,  Cane  (al»o  as  " Indian  corn") 3  times. 

Toclitll,  Habuit  (alHO  as  '*  hare'*) 3     " 

CuetzpHiin.  Lizard  (**fi'og*') 1    time. 

Xocliitl.  Flower  (as  **  Tobacco") 1      •• 

Quiahuitl,  ILtin 1 


ii 


1  beg  to  observe,  that  if  I  have  added  *'Cozcaquauhtli "  to  this  list,  supposing  it  to 
be  the  equivalent  of  ''  Hawk,"  this  is  a  mere  suggestion,  and  not  an  allirination  on  my 
part. 

Thus  sixteen,  if  not  seventeen,  of  the  twenty  signs  of  ilnys  of  the  Mexican  month, 
ai'e  found  in  North  America  as  "  totems  '^probably  of  aboriginal  clans  or  kins. 

It  is  further  intei'esting  to  note,  that  of  the  nine  clans  composing  the  Moqui  tribes 
of  Arizona,  the  names  of  seven  correspond  to  signs  of  Mexican  days,  {'^Ancient 
Society,"  Part  II,  p.  179).  What  little  is  known  of  the  Laguna  Indians  foreshadows  a 
similar  result  (p.  180),  thus  permitting  the  query,  whether  the  pueblo  Indians  ot  the 
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their  first  appearance  in  the  northern  sections  of  tlie  former 
republic  of  Mexico,  as  a  cluster  of  seven  kins,  united  by  the 
bond  of  common  language  and  worsliip.^^  The  names  of  these 
seven  kins  are  distinctly  stated  and  it  is  not  devoid  of  in- 
terest to  notice  that  some  of  these  names  were  perpetuated  as 
late  as  1690  among  the  numerous  **  Indian  wards"  of  the  pres- 
ent  City  of  Mexico.33     We  may  as  well  add   here,   that  these 


central  west  roiglit  not  perhaps  shew  a  closer  connection  yet  between  the  very  ancient 
Mexican  kins  as  denoted  by  their  days,  and  the  gonles  composing  thuir  own  tiibes. 

After  these  spoenlations,  which  I  bubmit  lor  what  they  may  be  worth,  and  with  the 
distinct  reserve  that  I  do  not  atUtch  any  vulue  to  them  save  as  hints  and  queries 
for  further  investigation,  I  beg  leave  to  state,  that  in  my  fourth  paper  "On  the  Creed 
and  Belief  or  the  Ancient  Mexicans,"  1  inti>nd  to  discuss  all  these  points  with  more 
thoronghncHs,  and.  I  hope,  with  the  aid  of  more  suibiblo  material  than  that  now  at  my 
command. 

">  JxtliUochitlC"  BeiticionfS  hUtoricaa^*  "  Seguntia  /?e2acfon,*'Kiiigsborough,  Vol.  IX, 
p.  333}  *'  y  cast  el  ultimo  de  estos  anos  se  Juntarou  dos  cabezas  principales  y  los  otros 
cinco  int'eriores  &  tracar  si  se  quodarian  en  esta  tierra  6  si  pasarian  mas  adulante." 
Also  *'  XoticioM  de  lo8  Poblulonu  y  XitHones  det*ta  Parte  de  America  Uaituida  Nuein- 
EapatM^'  C*  Tercera  Jieiicion  de  los  Tultectut^**  King^borough,  IX,  p.  3S)3),  **  Eetos  hiete 

caudillos con  todas  bUs  gentes  vinieron  descubriendo  y  poi)lando  por  todas  las 

partes  que  llegaban.*'  (*'  JJMoire  det  Chiehim^ques,^'  Cap.  1,  p.  13),  "lis  avaient  sept 
chefs,  et  choisissaient  altcrnativenient  un  d'entr'uux  pour  les  gouvernor."  in  addition 
to  authorities  quoted  on  tlie  Toltecs  in  **  Tenure  of  JMnd***  (p.  388,  note  7,  to  p.  3*J2).  I 
refer  to  Vetancurt  (••  Tetttro  Mexicano,"  Vol  I,  Pait  II,  Trat.  I.  Cap.  IV^  p.  234). 
Granadon  y  (ialvez  {la  Tairde,  p.  31). 

'1  "  Tardea  Americanat"  (p.  31),  "bleu  es  quo  los  mapas  de  estos  n>>  nos  pintan 
tierras,  sino  familias:   y  como  estos  vaguearon  sin  flxeza  alguna   por  tan  varios 

rumboH "it  is  sui>erfluous  to  quote  authorities  in  full,  I  but  refer  to  **  Histoire 

des  Chichimt'/uea'*  (Cap.  V,  pp.  3«,  3Si;  X,  p.  70).  Sahayun  (Lib.  X,  cap.  XXIX).  Tlic 
whole  chapter  is  very  important.  JJunin  {Cap.  II,  pp.  10,  11,  12,  13,  II,  l.i,  1<{,  III;  pp. 
lii,20. 21.  and  plates  i,  to  Trat.  I*.  also  pi.  1,  to  Trat.  11*).  Acosta  (Lib.  VII,  cap.  11, 
p.  Htl,  and  cap.  ill  entire).  Afendieta  (Lib.  11.  cap.  XXXIV,  p.  1(7).  Torqueinada 
(Lib.  I,  cap.  XXlll,  p.  51 ;  cup.  XXVI,  p.  54 ;  Lib.  il,  cap.  I,  p.  7H,  etc.).  Garcia  (■*  Oriyen, 
etc.,"  i^ib.  Ill,  cap.  I,  ]>.  81:  Lib.  V.  cap.  ill,  p.  .Til).  Herrera  (Dec.  HI,  Lib.  II.  cap. 
X,  pp.  51»,  GO).  yeytia{lAb.  II,  cap.  VI,  p.  3U  of  2d  Vol.).  Vetancurt  (Vol.  i,  "  Teatro,'* 
Parte  II,  Trat.  I.  cap.  IX,  pp.  254,  2:>5).  Chtvigero  (Lib.  II,  cap.  IV,  pp.  liO,  147),  and 
others. 

•"  The  number  sei^en  (7)  is  almost  generally  accepted.  Compare  "  Tenure  of  Land*  " 
(p.  30i),  and  note  21).  Hcsides  the  authors  there  mentioned  as  accepting  seven  kins,  I 
refer  to  Dr.  Ad.  linstiun  (•'  IHe  Culturl  tfiuier  des  Alien  Avwrtka,*'  Vol.  11,  p.  400,  note 
2).    (^abrera  (in  Afiautoli'i  Paient/uey  p.  77.    K  ither  confused). 

>'I  have  gathered  thchc  names  out  of  the  following  sources:  Durdn  (Cap.  Ill,  pp. 
20,  21),  Tezozonwc  (Cap.  I,  p.  0,  Kingsl>orough,  Vol.  IX),  Vfytia  CLib.  II,  cap.  XII,  p. 
91  of  2d  Vol.).    They  are  stated  as  follows  :  — 


by  Durdn. 

Yopica. 

Tiacochcalca. 

Vitzuagoa. 

Cuiilecpan. 

Chalmeca. 

Tlacatecpaneca. 

Yzquiteca. 


Jty  Tezozomoc. 

Yapica. 

Tlacocljcalca. 

iluitznaliuac. 

Cihnatecpaneca. 

Clialineca. 

Tlacatecpaneca. 

Y'zquiteca. 


Jiy  Veytia. 

Yopica. 

TIattochcalca. 

Iluitziiahuac. 

Cihnatecpaneca. 

Chalmeca. 

Tlacatecpaneca. 

lizcuiutecatl. 
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Indian  wards,  their  peculiar  organization,  and  their  coraraiinal 
lands,  disappeared  only  after  the  secession  of  Mexico  from  Spain, 
not  more  tlian  fifty  years  ago.^^ 

There  is,  however,  a  ftindnmental  difference  between  Dur4n  on  one  hand,  and  Veytia 
and  Tezozoinoc  on  the  other,  inasmuch  an  the  fbnner  says  that  these  seven  names 
were  tliose  of  the  tutelar  deities  of  the  seven  kins  ("  bari'ios"),  whereas  the  latter  two 
give  them  as  the  names  of  these  kins  themselves.  The  seven  tutelar  deities  are  also 
named  by  them,  and  called  as  follows :  "  Quetzalcohuall,  Tlazolteotl.  Maeuilxorhiquet* 
zalli,  Chtchilticcenteotl,  Piltzlnteuhtli,  Tezcatlipuca,  and  Mlctbinteuhtli"  (Veytiu,  as 
above  quoted).  T*zozotnoc  (p.  H),  calls  these  gods:  " Quetzalcohuutl,  Oxomoco, 
Matlaxoohiquetzal,  ChichilticzententI,  Piltzintecutll,  MeteutI,  Tezcatlipuca,  Micilante- 

cuhtli  y  Tlamaciizqui,  y  otros   dtoses   con   ellas ''     A   discusKion  of  these 

names  is  very  difllcult.  and  its  results  appear  doubtful.  Still,  we  distinctly  recognize: 
'*Tlacochcalca,"  plural  of  "Tlucochcalcatl,"  therefore,  "men  of  the  house  of  darts," 
(See  "Art  of  War,"  p.  121,  note  104).  '*  lluitznahuac.'*  according  to  Molina  (I If?,  p. 
157),  "  uitztic  "  is  a  pointed  object,  "  uitztli "  a  large  thorn,  but  *'  uitztlan  "  is  the  i^outh. 
*•  Xaliunc,"  in  this  instance,  probably  (or  rather  possibly),  bignifleH  **  among*'  or  '•  near 
to,"  thus  perhaps,  ** people  fi'om  the  south"  or  ''fiom  near  the  thorns."  (E^xnmple: 
••  Quauhuahunc"—  '*  por  de  los  arbolos,"  Afolina^  H.  p.  <J3.  Pimentel  "  Cuadro  descrip- 
<iro.  Vol.  I.  pp.  170,  etc.)  '*  Cihuatecpaneca"  from  ••CihuatI"  woman,  and  "tecpan" 
ofUclal  house.  "Tlacatecpaneca"  ft-om  "Tlacall"  man,  and  "tccpan."  Finally, 
*'  llzcuintecall "  seems  to  derive  fk-om  **  Itzculntli "  Dog,  and  ^'  tecatl."  The  latter  again 
decomposes  into:  '*nitla  tequi"  to  cut  {^folitut,  II,  p.  105),  and  *'  tlacatl"  man,  there- 
fore  the  whole  would  be  **  dogcutters."  *yzquitecatl"  gives  a  still  more  curious 
etymology',  which  is,  however,  so  improbable,  that  we  refrain  iVom  mentioning  it  even 

It  will  be  seen  at  a  glance  that  none  of  thebe  ^even  kins  were  named  alter  the 
Mexican  days,  the  last  one  alone  containing,  perhaps,  the  word  '*  Itzcuintli,"  but  even 
this  is  very  douljtftd  yet.    I  shall  but  refer  here  to  a  singular  passage  in  Durnn  (Cap. 

III.  p.  20).  "  Ya  hemos  dicho  como  traian  a  su  principal  dios.  sin  cuyo  mandado  no  se 
osaban  menear:  traian  empero  otros  siete  dioses,  que  ft  contemplacion  do  los  siote 
cuevas  donde  auian  auitado  siete  congregacioncs  de  gentes  6  siete  parcialidadcs,  los 
reverenciaban  con  mucha  grandeza." 

After  the  capture  of  Tenochtitlan  by  Cortds,  its  site  was  reserved  by  him  for  the 
erection  thereupon  of  the  Spanish  city,  whereas  the  site  of  Tlatilulco  became  the 
Indian  «*ettlement  for  a  time,  or  rather  was  intended  for  that  purpose.    Carta's  {'* Carta. 

IV.  pp.  no,  III,  Vedial).  Afotolinia  (Trat.  Ill,  cap.  VII,  pp.  180,  181).  Oriedo  (Lib. 
:XXXIII.  cap.  XLIX,  pp.  528,  /KJO).  Jtmn  de  Torquemada  (Lib.  IV,  cap.  CII,  p.  573. 
Lib.  Ill,  cap.  XXVI,  ]).  21W).  Jlerrera  (*•  Descripcion  de  las  Indias  Occilentoles,''  Cap. 
IX,  p.  17.  "  nUtoHa:'  Dec.  Ill,  lib.  IV,  cap.  VIII,  p.  122).  Vetancurt  (••  Cronica  de  la 
J^orincia  del  Santo  Evangelio  de  Mexico^*  4th  Part  of  the  "Teatro,"  pp.  124,  LJl,  132, 
212,  and  213). 

It  is  the  latter  author,  Vetancurt  (*•  Crdnica,^'  pp.  1.31, 132.  212,  and  213),  who  gives 
us  the  names  and  numbers  of  the  Mexican  quarters,  **  barrios,"  or  localize<l  kins  who, 
under  the  form  of  "Indian  wards,"  still  existed  in  lOHO.  I  assume  this  date  from  the 
fact  that  the  **  Licencia"  of  the  "Comisario  general  de  Indias,"  is  dated  17  April,  lGi)2, 
(p.  13,  Vol.  I,  *•  7Vrt/ro").  Besides  mentioning  the  four  gi'eat  quarters  of  >iexlco  (p. 
124),  of  which  we  shall  hereafter  speak,  he  says :  "  Los  barrios  son  veinte,  donde  estan 
once  ennitas  fabricadas  que  sirvon  para  sacramentiir  en  ellas  ft  los  que  no  tienen  casa, 
decente,  sirrlendo  de  oratorios  del  ban-io,  donde  en  las  llestas  paiticulares  se  suelen 
decir  misas  rezadas,  y  en  algunas  flestas  de  devocion  cuando  la  piden."  He  also  gives 
us  (pp.  212,  213)  information  about  Tlatclulco, —  information  which  ])roves  that  the 
aborigines  settled  there  '*  en  seis  parcialidadcs,  que  cada  cual  tienc  sus  barrios,  y 
yeinte  ermitas  con  sus  titulares  quo  colebran."    This  is  rather  obscure,  and  I  shall 
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While  the  seven  consanguine  clusters  above  mentioned  com- 
posed, to  all  intents  and  purposes,  one  tribe  as  towards  out- 
siders, there  still  appear  among  them  germs  of  discord  which, 
at  a  later  date,  caused  a  disruption  of  mutual  ties.  The  details 
are  too  vague  and  too  contradictory  to  allow  any  inference 
even  as  to  the  real  nature  of  such  dissensions.^^  One  fact, 
however,  is  ascertained,  namely :  that  the  whole  group  bore  in 
common  all  the  hardships  and  vicissitudes  of  a  wandering  life  and 
the  encroachments,  aggressions  and  temptations  from  outsiders ; 
that  they  had  sheltered  together  in  a  safe  retreat,  and  that  only 
when  relative  safety  from  violence  was  secured,  a  permanent  di- 
vision took  place.     These  considerations  should  dispose  of  the 

therefora  give  the  names  of  the  Mexican  ** barrios"  by  the  side  of  the  "ermitas"  of 
Tlateliilco,  leaving  the  reader  to  notice  coincidences  himself. 


••  Barrios  "  of  Mexico, 

Santo  Cristo  de  Tznpotla. 

Santa  Veronica  de  Huehiiecalco. 

Santa  Cruz  de  Teopuucaltitlan. 

San  Peiiro  de  Cihuateocaltitlan. 

£8pii'itii  Santo  <ie  Yopico. 

ban  Felii>e  dc  Jesuu  de  Teocaltitlan. 

Santiago  de  TIaxilpan. 

Los  Reyc4  de  Tequicaltitlan. 

La  Cat  delaria  de  Atlampa. 

La  A8cenbion  de  Tlacacomoco. 

San  Diego  de  Amanalco. 

£1  Nino  JeAUs  de  Tepetitlan. 

£1  DeAceiidiniientu  tie  Atizapan. 

San  Salvador  de  Xihiiitongo. 

La  Navidad  de  Tequixqiiipan. 

San  Salvador  de  NecaltiUan. 

La  Concepcion  de  Xoloco. 

Han  Juun  de  Cliicliimeeapan. 

San  Antonio  de  Tezcatzou'^.o. 

San  Sebastian  Copolco. 


*•  ErmitM  "  of  Tlatdulco. 

Santa  Ana  Atenantitech. 

Santa  Lucia  Telpochcaltitlan. 

La  Concep|cion  de  Atenantitlan. 

San  Francisco  Mecantalinco. 

La  Asuncion  de  Apazhuacan. 

han  Martin  Atezcapan. 

Santa  Catalina  Coliuatlan. 

San  Pablo  Tolquechiucan. 

Nuestra  Seiiora  de  Belen  Tlaxoxiuhco. 

Los  Ueyes  de  Capoltitlan. 

San  Simon  Iztatla. 

Santa  In^s  Hueipantonco. 

San  Francisco  Izcatla. 

Santa  Cruz  Azococoiocan. 

Sau  Antonio  Tepiton. 

La  Asuncion  de  Tlayacaltitlan. 

San  Francisco  Cihuutecpan. 

San  Juan  liuitznahuac. 

8a  Asuncion  de  Izayoc. 

Santa  Clara  Acozac. 


I  have  italicized  those  names  which  are  also  found  among  those  of  the  seven  original 
kins  above  enumerated,  and  thus  we  And  three  of  them,  one  in  Mexico,  and  two 
among  the  '*  Ermitas"  of  Tlatclulco. 

*<  Femtin  Gonzalez  de  Ealava  ("  Coloquios  espiriiuileM  y  Sacramentalen^  y  Poesitu 
Sagradas,"  Second  Edition,  1877,  by  Sr.  Icazbalceta.)  The  learned  editor  makes  the 
following  note,  50.  to  page  57.  *'  Cuando  se  raediflcd  la  ciudad  de  Mexico,  despues  de  la 
conquibta,  se  colocaron  en  el  Ccniro  las  casas  de  los  esimnoles,  y  los  Indios  levantaron 
las  suyas  alrededor  de  aquellas.  Esta  poblacion  India  se  dividid  en  cuatro  barrios  6 
parcialidades,  regidos  por  caciques  do  su  nacion,  sujetos  ft  un  goliemador  de  la 
misnia,  Los  bariios  principales  eran  San  Juan  y  Santiago."  Calling  my  attention  to 
this  note  in  his  letter  of  14  Nov.,  1878,  my  esteemed  friend  add?:  "Con  el  tiempo  se 
confundio  la  poblacion  y  desaparccieron  esos  barrios;  iiero  aun  quedd  el  nombro  y  los 
biencs  que  poseian  las  *  parcialidades '  los  cuales  desaparecieron  tambien  en  ml 
tiempo.'' 

^Thc  dissensions  between  what  subsequently  became  the  Mexicans  and  the  Tlatel- 
ulcans  arc  so  yariously  described  by  the  authorities,  that  it  is  hardly  worth  while  to 
discuss,  them. 
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assumption,  frequently  made,  that  the  Mexicans  were  divided 
into  two  distinct  clusters  at  the  outset. 

A  council  of  chiefs,  representing  the  seven  kins  meeting  on 
equal  terms,  composed  the  government  of  the  ancient  Mexicans  at 
that  period  of  their  histor}'.  Among  these,  occasional  *'old  men" 
of  particular  ability  loom  up  as  leaciing  advisers.  But  no  perma- 
nent general  office  of  an  executive  nature  is  mentioned  ;  although 
even  occasional  braves  acquired  historical  prominence  through 
their  deeds  of  valor  and  of  sagacity  .^^ 

But,  while  the  organization  was  thus  amply  sufficient  for  the 

needs  of  a  straggling  band,  Indian  worship  or  "medicine"  (as 

the  native  term  implies)  represented,  inside  of  that  organization, 

the  lingering  remains  of  what  we  have  already  suggested  to  be 

the  oldest  aboriginal  clusters  of  society.     Corresponding  to  the 

four  original  kins  of  the  QQuiche,  to  the /our  leading  daj's  of  the 

calendar   with  the  traditions  attached    to   their  origin,   we   find 

among  the  ancient  Mexicans  at  that  period  four  chief  medicine 

men,  or  **  old  men,"  who  at  the  same  time  are  **  carriers  of  the 
God."37 

M'«  Tt%iurt  of  Land9'*  (P. 396  nnd  399, Notes  21  and  22).  In  addition  to  the  authorities 
quoted  thei-e,  I  refer  to :  Gomara  C'ConquUta  de  Af^iiM  "  Vedia  I,  |>.  431).  '*  y  dicen  que  no 
trajeron  senores.  sino  capitane^.**  ildem  p.  433.  **  De  los  reres  de  Mejico").  Motoliuia 
("  Epi&tola  pro^miul/*  p.  ft).  *'  aunque  se  sabe  que  entos  Mexicanos  fUeron  los  pobt- 
rerot>,  y  que  no  tuvieron  fienores  principalcn,  mas  de  que  se  fcobernaron  por  capit<ines." 
—Ahndieta  (Lib.  II,  cap.  XXXIV,  p.  148).  *•  Diren  que  el  iij^jvito  niexicano  irajo  por  cau- 

dillus  6  capitaues  diez  principales  que  los  rcgian, Entre  estos  eligieroo,  luego 

cumo  hicierou  su  asiento,  por  rey  y  principal  senor  a  Tenuch."  Torquemctdn.  (Lib.  II, 
cap.  I,  p.  78;  cap.  XII,  pp.  94  and  »ft). 

The  Tact  of  the  election  of  the  flnt  so-called  **  King"  of  the  ancient  Mexicans,  so 
generally  acknowledged  that  no  evidence  of  it  is  needed,  is  proof  enough  that,  previous 
to  it,  the  government  of  the  Mexicans  was  at  least,  not  monarchic.il.  The  words  of 
Torqueniada.  (p.  94,  vol.  I.)  "  Dicese,  que  aviendo  pasado  veinte  y  siete  anus,  que  se 
govemabau  en  comun,  los  unos,  y  los  otros,  les  tomd  gana  de  eligir  Key,  .  .  .  ."  are 
plain  enough. 

Aside  fk*om  the  "leaders"  (caudillos)  of  the  Kins  frequently  mentioned,  occasional 
war-chiefs  or  directing  braves  turn  up  during  this  iieriod  of  their  wandering  existence. 
Thus,  a  chief  whom  they  calle<l  **Mexi"  is  mentioned  by  Acosta  (Lib.  VII,  cap.  IV. 
p.  460).  Sahaffun  (Lib.  X,  cap.  XXIX,  p.  138  and  139).  Hererra  (Dec.  III.  lib.  II.  cap. 
X.  p.  60);  and  another  very  famous  warrior,  *' Humming  Bird."  (Huitzilihuitl)  led 
the  Mexicans  during  their  tVay  with  the  valley-tril>es  at  Chapultepec,  losing  his  life  in 
the  SHlly  by  which  they  broke  through  their  burronnding  enemies.  DurAn  (Cap  III.  p. 
27;  IV.  30).  Acotta  (Lib.  VII.  cap.  V,  p.  463).  Torquemiidn  (Lib.  II,  cap.  HI,  p.  82;  IV. 
p.  84;  Lib  III,  cap.  XXII,  p.  289).  Vetanairt  (Parte  Ila,  Trat.  lo,  cap.  IX.  p.  201 ;  cap. 
X.  p.  2((5  and  2<I6).  Granadoa  y  0<ilctz  (Tarde  Quinta.  p.  l.'il).  Veytia  (Lib.  11.  cap. 
XII,  p.  97;  cap.  XIII.  p.  110;  cap.  XIV,  p.  116,  124;  cap.  XV.  p.  1:)0  and  131).  He  affirms 
that  **  Humming  Bird  "  was  the  flrst  **  King  of  the  Mexicans,"  which,  however,  is  ex- 
pressly disproved  by  other  authors. 

ST  Tezozotmoc  {*^Crdnioa**  cap.  I,  p.  6),  mentions  the  four  old  men  who  carried  the  so. 
called  sister  of  HuiUilopochtU,  '*  y  a  esfco  dijo  Tlamacaxqui  HultsUopochtli  ft  los  viejos 
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It  seems  to  indicate,  that  as  relics  of  four  very  ancient  kins,  a 
kind  of  superstitious  ("standing  over")  deference  was  paid  to 
them^  implying  a  voice  and  vote  in  the  councils  of  the  tribe. ^® 

que  la  solian  trner  cargada,  (que  bo  Uamavan  QuauhUonquetzqiie,  y  Axoloa  el 
segiindo.  y  el  tei*cero  llaniado  Tlamaca^qui  Cuauhcoatl,  y  el  cuai-to  Ococaltzin").  (Cap. 
Iff,  p.  8),  at  Cbapultepec  '*  y  alii  lea  habl6  Huitzilopochtli  ft  lus  sacenlotes,  que  son 
uombrado8  Teomainnques,  cargadorcs  del  dios,  que  cran  Cuauhtloquetzqiil,  Axoloa, 
Tlaniacazqui  y  Aococallzin,  a  e^tos  cargadores  de  ente  idolo,  llaniados  sacerdotes,  les 
djjo."— 75ttrfin  (Cap.  111.  p.  21).    Llegados  a  aquel  lugar  de  Pazctiaro^  vi^ndolo  tan 

ap}icible  y  alegre,  consuUaion  &  bu  dies  los  saeerdotes  y  pidi^ronle: el  dios 

Vitzilopnchtii  rei*pondi5  &  hub  pacerdotes,  en  sueiios  ..."  These  words  repeat  them- 
selves almost,  several  times  In  cap.  IV,  V,  and  VI.  Finally  he  is  very  positive.  (Cap. 
VI,  p.  •!({)•  **con  los  qiiatro  ayos  de  Vitziltpochtli,  los  qualen  le  vian  visiblemente  y  lo 
hablaban,  que  se  llamauan  Cunuhtloqueizqui^  el  segundo  Ococatl  el  tcre«ro  Chachnlaitl 
y  el  cuarto  Axoloua,  los  quales  eran  como  ayos,  padres,  amparo  y  reparo  de  aquclla 
gente,"  Acoata  (Lib.  VII.  cap.  IV,  p.  4J}H),  '*Con  e6to  salierou  Ucuaudo  ft  su  ydolo 
metido  en  una  area  de  juncos,  la  qual  lleuavan  quatro  Saeerdotes  principales,  con 
quien  cl  se  communicava,  y  dezia  en  sccreto  los  successos  de  su  camino  auisandoles  lo 
que  les  aula  de  suceder,  dandoles  leye.<=i,  y  enseuandolos  ritos  y  ceremonias,  y  sacri- 
ficios.  No  se  mouian  un  punto  sin  parecer  y  mandato  deste  ydolo."  Herrera  (Dec.  Ill, 
lib.  II,  cap.  X,  p.  00).  "Llevaron  este  Idolo  en  una  Area  de  Juiicia  en  hombros  de 
quatro  Saeerdotes.  los  qiiaies  ensenuban  los  Ritos.  I  Sacri flcios.  i  daban  Leius,  i  sin  su 
parecer  no  he  mo  vian  en  nada."  Besides  these  specifically  and  exclusively  Mexican 
sources,  to  which  others  will  bo  added  hereafter,  the  fact  or  these  four  chief-medicine 
men  "  tlamacazqui "  fk*om  "tiama'*  — medicine-man.  (A/u/t/u>  II,  p.  12.^),  Is  proven  by 
authors  who  rather  incline  to  the  tezcucan  side.  Ti/rqueinnda  (Lib.  II,  cap.  I,  ]>.  78), 
"y  ordend,  que  quatro  de  ellos.  fucsen  sus  mlni»tros,  para  lo  qu.il,  fU^ron  nombrados 
Quauhcohuatl,  ApanecatI,  TezcacohuatI,  Chimalman,"  (Lib.  VI,  cap.  XXI,  p.  41,  but 
especially  Lib.  IX.  cap.  XIX,  p.  2U5).  "  De  los  primeros  Mcxicai>os,  que  vinieron  ft  estas 
Tierras,  saliemos,  que  no  traxoron  Kci,  ni  otro  Caudillo  paiticular  (contra  lo«  que 
tieneu,  6  afirman  lo  conti'ario)  sino  que  venian  regidos  de  los  Saeerdotes,  y  ministros 
del  Demonio;  sobre  cuios  hombros  vcnia  la  Imagen  del  Dios  lluitzilupuchtli,  y  ft  los 
consejos,  y  determinaciones  de  estos  ministros  eran  obedecientes.''  The  most  explicit 
of  all,  however,  is  again  Ve.ytia  (Lib.  II,  cap.  XII,  p.  ii'i).  At  the  death  of  IluiUiton, 
**yaqui  fue  dondo  empezaron  las  embustes  de  los  viejos  y  saeerdotes  que  con  mas 
inmediacion  trataban  ft  Iluitziton;  porque,  6  concebido  ya  el  ambicioso  deseo  de  que- 
darse  con  el  mando  del  pueblo,  6  para  disminiurle  ft  este  el  dolor  que  debia  caunarle 
tan  gran  i>erdida,  .  .  .  ."  (p.  U4).  "  Esto  es  el  origeu  de  la  famosa  deidad  Huitzilo- 
puchtli,"  (p.  WO.  hci*e  Veytia  is  in  error  in  stating  that  Tezozomoc  reports  that  the  four 
priebts  were  left  with  Malinalxochitl  in  Malinalco.  Tliis  author  mentions  them  again 
at  Cbapultepec,  ••  Cronica,'*  (Cap.  III.  p.  8).  Further  on  (Cap.  XIII.  p.  102),  ••  Yo  me 
persuado  ft  que  es  distinto,  que  Ovrelopau  y  sus  tres  compaueros  fueron  los  cuatro 
Tlamacazquis  que  llngieron  el  enibuste  del  rapto  de  Iluitziton,"  (p.  109).  he  says  that 
the  "  old  priests  "  opposed  the  election  of  a  head-war-chief  (••  rey  ")  '*  por  no  dejar  el 
mando."  {\Uo  Cap  XV,  p.  l.'Jl.) 

It  results  from  these  ."Statements,  that  the  four  •*  Carriers  of  the  God"  Indeed  exer- 
cised, or  at  least  claimed  some  governmental  power.  In  tribal  society  such  power  can 
only  come  througli  some  kin,  heuire  the  four  "  medicinemen  "  rcpi-esented  four  very  old 
clan.s  or  rclationsliips,  wliose  names  even  may  have  been  lost,  wliereas  the  former 
powi!r  •* stood  over,''  in  tlie  form  of  a  participation  of  "medicine"  or  worship  in  the 
tribal  business.  1  here  recall  the  important  utterance  of  Boturini  ('<  /r/eu,"  pp.  Ill  and 
112  of  §XVI),  "como  fuc  costumbre  de  los  Indios  poncr  muy  pocas  Figuras  en  los 
mapas.  baxo  de  cuya  sombra  se  hallan  numeroso.<«  Pueblo;*,  y  genles;  y  assi  dichos 
siete  Tull^cos,  cuyos  nombres  retlero  el  mencionada  Don  Fernando,  se  entiende  haver 
sido  ^lete  principales  Cabezas  de  dilatados  Parentescos,  que  se  escondian  baxo  los 
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When  the  Mexicans,  thus  constituting  a  migratory  cluster  of 
kins,  reached  the  present  central  valley  of  Mexico,  they  found  it 
occupied  by  a  number  of  tribes  of  the  same  language  as  their 
own,  though  dialectically  varied.  The  arrival  of  the  new-comers 
was  to  those  who  had  already  settled,  a  matter  of  either  war  or 
of  adoption.  Adoption  became  very  difficult,  as  well  on  account 
of  the  number  of  the  immigrants  as  of  the  rivalry  between  already 
settled  tribes.  Therefore  the  Mexicans  were  tossed  to  and  fro, 
until  at  last  the  straggling  remnant  found  a  shelter  on  some  dry 
patches  protruding  from  the  marsh  along  which  the  other  tribes 
had  formed  their  settlements. 

This  settlement  occurred  about  196  years  previous  to  the  Span- 
ish conquest,  and  it  limits  therefore  the  time,  within  which  the 

nombreH  de  sns  Conductorcs/*  What  Uie  unfortnnnte  Itnlian  Cavaliere  here  says  of  the 
Toltecs,  is  applicable  to  all  the  other  branches  of  the  Nahuatl  stock,  and  bears  also  on 
the  four  ••Carriers  of  the  God,"  under  discussion. 

Veytia  affirms  (Cap.  Xllf,  p.  110.  lib.  II),  that  after  the  election  of  the  Huitzilihuitl 
mentioned  in  my  note3({,  the  god  Huitziloporhtli  **did  not  dare  to  claim  the  govern- 
ment of  tlie  people."  is  this  an  indication  to  the  effect  tiiat  the  four  "  priests"  exer- 
cised a  military  command  ? 

Referring  to  note  29.  concerning  the  four  names  of  tlie  years  and  leading  days  in  the 
Mexican  and  Central  American  Calendars,  and  their  probable  connection  witii  as  many 
very  ancient  kinships,  I  beg  leuve  to  add  liere  some  additional  dnta  in  regard  ^o  the 
singular  part  played  by  the  number  four,  in  Central  American  and  Mexican  mythology 
and  earliest  tradition.  In  note  27, 1  have  already  alluded  to  the  four  original  pairs,  as 
mentioned  by  tlie  '*  Popol-  f'uh  "  as  well  as  by  Sahagun.  Previous  to  the  creation  of  the 
four  men.  the  ''  Popol- Vuh''  has  the  following  remarkable  passage:  (Part  III.  cap.  I, 
pp.  11)5-197),  '*  In  Paxil  and  in  Cayala,  as  this  place  is  called,  there  came  the  ears  of 
yellow  and  of  white  corn.  These  are  the  names  of  the  barbarians  (?  Chic  >p),  who 
went  alter  subsistence:  the  fox  fYac),  the  wolf  (Utiil)  the  i»arrot  (Qel),  and  the  raven 
(Hoh),  four  barltarians  ( ?)  who  brought  them  the  news  of  the  ears  of  yellow  corn  and 
of  white  corn  which  grew  in  Paxil,  and  who  showed  them  the  road  to  Paxil."  "There 
they  found  at  last  the  nourishment  which  went  into  the  flesli  of  man  matle,  of  man 
formed,  this  was  his  blood,  it  became  the  blood  of  man,  this  corn  which  went  into  him 
by  the  care  of  him  who  engenders  and  of  him  who  gives  being."  This  QQuiche  Ude  of 
/imr  animals  or  '*  barbarians  "  (the  latter  is  an  interpretation  of  Mr.  Brasseur,  since 
**  chicop  "  signifies  simply  a  beast)  carrying  the  material  out  of  which  man  was  made, 
also  finds  an  equivalent  in  Mexican  traditions,  as  reported  by  Satiaffttn  (Lib.  X,  cap. 
XXIX,  §  12.  p.  140),  of  four  wise  men  who  remained  in  the  eaithly  paradise  of  *'Tamo- 
anchan"  inventing  there  ** Judicial  astrology,  and  the  art  of  interpi*eting  dreams. 
They  composed  the  account  of  the  days,  of  the  nights,  of  the  hours,  and  the  differ- 
ences of  time,  which  were  kept  while  the  chiefs  of  the  Toltecs»  of  the  Mexicans,  and  of 
the  Chichimecs  iiiled  and  governed."  "Tamoanchnn"  as  paradise.  Is  strictly  equiva- 
lent to  *' Paxil  in  CayaU"  of  the  QQuiche.  The  tradition  of  the  four  *'TutulXiu" 
among  the  may  a  of  Yucatan,  may  also  be  classed  among  these  tales.  **  Series  of 
KatuneH.^*  "  Epochs  of  Maya  HUtoryr  "  ThUi  is  the  Series  of  Katunes  in  Maya,"  C*helo 
Iti  u  Tzolan  Katunil  Ti  Afayab  ")  in  Mr.  Bras»eurU  ("  Relation  ties  choses  du  Yucatan**) 
also  in  J  L.  Stephens  ("  Travels  in  Yuctttan,"  Vol.  II,  i>.  4«5,  appendix.)  Also  Durdn 
(Cap.  XXVII,  pp.  222.  224). 

"■  Tylor  (••  Early  History  of  ManHntV*  Edition  of  1878.  p.  166),  •*  Super-stitio  "  or 
*' Standing  Over,"  — the  Gennan  **Aberglau  be"  in  the  sense  of ''what  has  remained." 
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organization  and  Institutions  of  the  ancient  Mexicans  must  have 
readied  their  ultimate  development,  to  less  than  two  centuries.^^ 

*'In  the  midst  of  canes  of  reeds"  the  remains  of  the  Mexican 
tribe  found  their  future  home  upon  a  limited  expanse  of  sod, 
which  even  their  enemies  on  the  mainland  seemed  to  regard  but 
as  a  spot  fit  to  die  upon.^®  Although  much  reduced  in  numbers, 
the  kins  themselves  remained  and  a  settlement  necessitated  at 
once  their  localization.  How  this  took  place,  can  best  be  told  in 
the  words  of  one  of  the  native  chroniclers,  the  Dominican  monk. 
Fray  Diego  Durdn. 

*'  During  the  night  following,  after  the  Mexicans  had  finished 
to  improve  the  abode  of  their  god,  and  the  greatest  part  of  the 
lagune  being  filled  up  and  fit  for  to  build  thereon,  Vitzilopochtli 
six)ke  unto  his  priest  or  keeper  and  said  to  him:  "Say  unto  the 
Mexican  community  that  the  chiefs,  each  with  their  relatives, 
friends  and  connections,  should  divide  themselves  in  four  princi- 
pal quarters,  with  the  house  which  you  have  built  for  my  resting 
place  in  the  middle,  and  that  each  kin  might  build  within  its 
quarter  as  best  it  liked."  These  quarters  are  those  remaining  in 
Mexico  to  this  day,  to  wit :  the  ward  of  San  Pablo,  that  of  San 
Juan,  of  Santa  Maria  la  Redonda  as  it  is  called,  and  the  ward  of 
San  Sebastian.  After  the  Mexicans  had  divided  into  these  four 
places  their  god  sent  word  to  them  that  they  should  distribute 
among  themselves  their  gods,  and  that  each  quarter  should  name 
and  designate  particular  quarters  where  these  gods  should  be 
worshipped.  Thus  each  of  these  quarters  divided  into  many 
small  ones  according  to  the  number  of  idols  called  by  them 
Calpultcona,  which  is  to  say  god  of  the  quarter.  I  shall  not  re- 
call here  their  names  because  they  are  not  of  importance  to  his- 
tory, but  we  shall  know  that  these  quarters  are  like  unto  what  in 
Spain  they  call  a  collation  of  such  and  such  a  saint."^^ 

This  statement  we  do  not  hesitate  to  accept  as  expressing  gen- 

'•My  fticnd,  Prof.  Ph.  Valentini,  of  New  York,  has  in  hand  the  study  of  Central 
American  Chronology  proper,  as  well  as  Mexican.  In  his  latest  work  "  The  Mexi' 
cttn  Cttlendtir  stone*'  (publislied  first  in  German  as  a  ••Lecture."  and  afterwards  in  No. 
71,  of  ll»e  "  Proceedings  qf  thti  AmerUktn  Antiqwirian  Sttciety**),  he  lias  given  a  general 
idea  of  bin  researches,  but  not  any  details  yet  about  their  i-esults.  If,  therefore,  1  here 
admit  1325.  A.  D.  as  about  the  date  of  the  60-(.*alled  *' foundation "  of  TenuchtiUun- 
Blexico.  it  is  hubject  to  correction  l)y  him. 

"  Durdn  (Caj).  IV,  p,  :^2),  Herrera  (Dec.  Ill,  lib.  II,  cap.  XI,  p.  61). 

«> "  Tenure  of  Lands  *'  (p.  400,  note  29,  and  p.  402,  notes  32  and  3,3).  In  addition  to  the 
authoritien  quoted.  I  refer  to  Herrera  (Dec.  Ill,  lib.  II.  cap.  XI,  p.  Gl),  and  Samuel 
lurvhas  (••  Hit  Pilgrimages,''  1025,  Part  III,  lib.  V,  cap.  IV,  p.  1006). 
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uine  aboriginal  traditions,  notwithstanding  the  attempt,  on  the 
part  of  Fray  Juan  de  Torquemada,  to  impugn  its  truthfulness  and 
consequently  its  validity ,^2  jt  results  from  it  that  while  the  kins, 
which  for  the  first  time  in  Mexican  history  are  distinctly  iden- 
tified here  with  the  "calpulli,"  are  settling,  "as  best  they  liked  ;** 
the  creation  of  four  geographical  divisions,  composed  each  of  a 
number  of  kins,  is  attributed  here  to  the  influence  of  worship  or, 
as  we  have  already  termed  it,  of  *'  medicine."  This  connects 
those,  who  subsequently  became  the  four  ** Indian  wards"  of 
Mexico,  with  the  four  "carriers  of  the  gods"  already  mentioned, 
and  this  perhaps  may  be  considered  a  reminiscence  of  the  four 
original  relationships.  Of  these  the  sections  mentioned  appear 
like  a  shell,  geographically  enclosing  a  number  of  settled  kins. 
The  supposition  is  not,  therefore,  devoid  of  interest  that  they 
may  have  represented  brotherhoods  of  kins,  for  purposes  of  wor- 
ship and  warfare.  If  now  we  substitute  for  Arm  the  term  ^^gens*' 
adopted  by  Mr.  Morgan,  those  brotherhoods  necessarily  appear  in 
the  light  of  as  many  ''*' phratries"^"^ 

The  time  of  this  occurrence  seems  almost  to  coincide  with  a 
division  (already  indicated  as  in  progress)  of  the  original  Mexican 
band  into  txoo  sections.  It  now  culminated  in  the  secession  of  a 
part  of  the  tribe  and  its  settlement  apart  from  the  main  body, 
though  not  far  away  from  it  and  within  the  lagune  also.  While 
the  "  place  of  the  stone  and  prickly  pear"  (Tenuchtitlan)  remained, 
virtually,  ancient  Mexico,  the  seceding  group  founded  the  Pueblo 
of  Tlatilulco  as  an  independent  community  at  the  very  door  of 
the  former.  It  appears  as  its  rival  even  until  forty-eight  years 
previous  to  the  Spanish  conquest.'*'* 

49  «•  Tenure  of  Lands'*  (p.  402,  notes  32  and  83). 

** Morgan  C*AncietU  Sor.iety,*^  Part  II,  cap.  Ill,  p.  88)  "The  phratry  is  a  brother- 
hood, as  the  term  imports,  and  a  natural  growth  fVom  the  organization  into  gente^.  It 
is  an  organic  union  or  association  of  two  or  more  gentod  of  the  same  tribe,  for  certain 
common  objects.  Those  gentes  were  usuaily  such  an  had  been  formed  by  tiie  segmen- 
tation of  an  original  gens.''  If  wo  recaU  the  manner  in  which  the  four  "quarters"  or 
Mexico  first  appeared,  it  will  easily  be  seen  that  the  annlogy  with  phratries  it*  indeed 
striking.  Compare,  ''Art  of  War**  (p.  101,  and  note  22,  and  pp.  120, 121,  and  notes  97.  HO, 
100,  and  101),  In  *'  Tenure  of  Lands**  (pp.  400  and  (401),  I  have  rather  lavorcd  the  view 
that  Uic8e  four  were  **calpulli "  which  subsequently  segregated  into  minor  qunrterH  or 
*  barrios."  I  now  correct  this,  havmg  become  convinced  that  the  RO-called  minor 
quarters  already  existed  at  the  time  of  settlement  {compare  notes  37  and  41). 

**  Afotolinia  (Trat.  Ill,  cap.  V^Il,  p.  180),  mentions  a  division  into  but  two  "  barrios' 
in  course  of  time  through  increase  of  pojtulation.  '*  Despucs  andando  el  tiempo  y 
multiplicandose  el  i>ueblo  y  ci*eciendo  la  vecindad,  hlzdse  esta  ciudad  dos  barrios  6  doa 
ciudades,"  IxtlUxochitl  ("  Hist,  des  Chichim,**  Cap.  p.  7i),  merely  states  they  were 
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It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  our  information  on  this  point 
is  so  meagre  and  unsatisfactory,  as  not  to  enable  us  to  ascertain 
whetlier  several  entire  kins  separated  from  the  rest  to  form  the 
new  tribe,  or  whether  fragments  of  kiiis  only  composed  the  se- 
cessionists. In  fact  even  the  cause  of  the  division  is  stated  in 
such  a  varied  and  contradictory  manner,  that  we  must  withhold 
any  expression  of  positive  views  on  the  subject. 

Witiiout  losing  sight  altogether  of  the  tribe  of  Tlatilulco,  we 
still  must  devote  our  attention  chiefly  to  the  inhabitants  of  Te- 
nuclititlan,  in  which  we  recognize  the  ancient  Mexicans  proper. 
The  number  of  kins  composing  the  latter  at  the  time  of  their 

divided  in  two  "bands,"  without  Raying  why  and  how  this  division  occurred.  Durdn 
(Cap.  V,  p.  43).  '*  llecha  esta  divinion  y  puestos  ya  en  eu  dnlen  y  concicrto  de  barrios, 
alKunos  de  los  vlejos  y  anclanos,  entcndiendo  merecian  mas  de  lo  que  Icci  daban  y  que 
no  se  les  h.'icia  aquclla  honra  que  merecian,  se  amotiiiarou  y  detcrminaron  ir  a  buscar 
nuevo  asiento,  y  andando  por  entre  aquellos  carri9ales  y  espadanales  allaron  una  al* 
barrada  pequeua,  y  daudo  ooticla  della  a  hus  aliadoH  y  amigos  fucronse  ft  hacer  alii  asi- 
ento, el  qua!  lugar  sc  Ilamaba  Xaltelulli  y  el  qual  lugar  agora  llamamos  Tlatilulco,  ques 
el  barrio  de  Santiago.  Los  viejos  y  principAles  que  alii  se  pasauan  fueron  quati*o;  el 
uno  dellos  se  llaniaba  Atlaquauitl.  el  sogundo  Iluicto.  el  terccro  Opoclitli,  el  quarto 
Atlacol.  E<-to8  quatro  scfiores  se  dividierou  y  apartaron  de  los  demas  y  be  fueron  ft 
Tivirft  OKte  lugar  del  Tlatilulco,  y  segun  opinion  tenidos  por  hombres  inquietos  y  re- 
voltosos  y  do  nialas  intenciones,  porque  dosde  el  dia  que  alii  se  imsaron  nunca  tuvi- 
eron  paz  ni  se  llovaron  bien  con  sus  hermanos  los  mexicanos;  la  qual  inquietud  a  ido 
de  mano  en  mano  hasta  el  dia  de  hoy,  pues  sicmpre  a  auido  y  ay  bandos  y  rancor  entre 
los  unos  y  los  otros."  Acoata  (Lib.  VII,  cap.  VIII,  p.  4(>8),  and  Herrera  (Dec.  HI,  lib. 
II}  cap.  Xlf,  p.  (i'i),  both  are  but  concise  repetitions  of  the  above.  Torqueinada  {lAb . 
Ill,  cat>.  XXIV,  pp.  2U4  and  2X)),  opposes  both  Acosta  and  Herrera,  as  well  as 
the  ''  (\Hl4ix  Ramirez,**  and  substitutes  a  story  about  voluntary  settlement  or  the  Tlati* 
lulca  on  a  sandy  patch  near  by,  but  apart  fl'om  the  others,  in  consequence  of  the  old 
grudge  or  feud  already  mentioned.  There  is  but  little  difference  between  this  version 
and  the  preceding,  the  act  of  secession,  in  both,  being  voluntary.  One  singular  fact  is 
mentioned  by  re/anctirf  (Part  IL  trat.  I,  cap,  XI,  p.  '2010 •  namely:  that  the  Tlatilulca 
made  a  market-place  for  both  parties.  Otherwise  (p.  257),  he  concurs  with  Torquemada. 
Granatioa  y  G<ilvez  (Tanle  (la.  p.  174),  after  saying  that  both  "eran  deudos  y  parientes 
imos  con  otros"  adds  *'  whether  this  division  proceeded  fi'om  past  quarrels,  or  out  of 
the  inconiniodiiifl.s  which  they  suffered  among  canes  and  reeds;  it  is  certain  that  they 
divided  peaceably  .  .  ."  Tej^fm  (Lib.  II,  cap.  XV,  pp.  135  and  142),  reporting  on  all  the  va- 
riouH  traditions  about  the  foundation  of  Tlatilulco,  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
"  uobles ''  retired  to  Tlatilulco,  whereas  the  ••common  people"  remained  at  Mexico. 
Clarii/ero  (Lib.  II,  cap.  XV,  p.  178),  agi'ees  with  Veytia  in  regard  to  the  real  impoit  of 
the  fables  told  concerning  the  ancient  feuds  among  the  migrntory  b.ind,  but  (Cap.  XVII, 
pp.  187  and  188),  he  accepts  the  version  that  these  old  dissensions  wore  the  causes  of 
the  flnal  division. 

I  have  not  been  able,  yet.  to  And  whether  the  seceding  Tlatilulca  formed  one  kin.  or 
one  brotherhood  of  kins,  or  whether  they  were  discontented  fractions  of  kins  remov- 
ing. Had  Vetancurt  given  us  the  namo'*  of  the  '*  bairios  "  of  Tlatilulco,  we  might  pos- 
sibly  infer  something  from  them.  As  it  is.  the  fact  of  the  four  "  principals  "  mentioned  by 
Duran.  seems  to  indicate  four  kins,  or  rather  (]>crhaps)  fractions  iVom  four  kins,  whom 
want  of  Hpace  probably  caused  to  remove.  They  may  have  been  crowded  out,  and 
in  course  of  time  the  feeling  of  jealousy  and  rivalry  sprung  up  of  which  the  authorities 
speak  both  freely  and  fi-equeutly.    See  I'eytUi  (Lib.  II,  cap.  XV,  p.  135). 
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settlement  is  not  stated,  but  while  some  sources  mention  twenty 
chiefs  as  composing  the  original  council  of  the  tribe,  others  speak 
of  but  ten  lenders.  This  might,  according  to  the  view  taken, 
indicate  in  both  instances  ten  kins,  or  twenty  in  the  former  and  ten  in 
the  latter.  At  any  rate  the  number  is  larger  than  that  originally 
composing  the  tribe,  thus  showing  that  the  segmentation  so  char- 
acteristic of  tribal  society  according  to  Mr.  Morgan,  had  already 
begun.  Of  the  government  of  the  tribe  Clavigero  says:  "The 
whole  nation  was  under  a  senate  or  college  of  the  most  promi- 
nent men."^^     No  mention  is  made  anywhere  of  a  head- war-chief 

*»  CfaHgero  (Lib.  Ill,  cap.  I,  p.  190).  Torquemada  (Lib.  II,  cap.  XII,  p.  M.  Lib.  Ill, 
cap.  XXII,  pp.  289,  290,  and  291).    Durtin  (Cap.  VI,  p.  47). 

It  is  difficult  to  ascertain  tlie  actual  number  of  kins  composing  the  Mexican  tribe  at 
at  tiiHt  time.  The  number  of  chiefs  and  their  names  are  variously  stated.  DnrAn 
(Cap.  VI,  p.  47),  mentions  six  chiefs  and  four  priests.  MetttUeta  (Lib.  II,  cap.  XXXIV, 
p.  148),  mentions  ten  chiefs.  The  *'  Codex  Mtndoza ''  also  says  ten  chiefs  (Tab.  I.  Vol.  I, 
Kingsborough).  CJnHi^ero  (Lib.  Ill,  cap.  I,  p,  190.  note  r),  mentions  twenty.  It  is  in* 
teresting  to  compare  the  names,  also  those  of  the  twenty  leaders  of  Tttrquemada  (Lib 
II,  cap,  III.  p.  83),  with  those  of  the  twenty  '*  barrios"  of  Vetancurt. 


Durtin, 


ActtcitlU 

Tettoch^ 

Meci. 

Ahuejcotl^ 

Ocelopan, 

TfqacatftU 

Suuuhtloquetzqui, 
coral. 
Cliachalaitl, 
Axoloua. 


Mendieta. 


Arocitn, 

Ttnuvh, 

Tecineutl, 

Aufj-ntl. 

(fcrlt^an, 

Quahpim, 

Xomimitl^ 

Xoroyal. 

Xiuhcoqui. 

Atototl. 


Torquemada. 

Clavigero. 

''BarHna'ofVet' 
ancurt. 

ArncitH, 

AencUli, 

Tzapotia, 
Iluetiuecaloo, 

Tenoca, 

Teiwch, 

Xniiacatzin, 

Nmuicntziny 

Tt*cpancaltitlan, 

Ahuexotlf 

Ahuexotl, 

Cihuateocaltilan, 

Ocelopan. 

OcfUtpan. 

Yoplc^i. 

Trqar^itetl, 

Tezacntl, 

Tcocaltitlan, 

Xoinimitl, 

XnmimitU 

Tiaxilpan, 

Qfieutzin, 
AiuhcaCf 

Qnentzin^ 
Xiuhcac, 

Tequlcaltitlan, 

Atlampa, 

AxolohuOf 

Axoiohua^ 

Tlacacomoco, 

Tl.il.ilii, 

Thilnla. 

Amaiialco, 

Tzontliyayauh, 

Tztmtligagauti, 

Tepetitlan, 
.\tiz;ipan, 

Tuzpan, 

Tochpan, 

Tctcpau, 

Telepan, 

Xihuitengo, 

Cozca, 

Cozcatl, 

TequiXMuipan, 

AliatI, 

Atzin. 

Mecaltitlan, 

Acliitt)mecatJ. 

Achitumecatl, 

Xoloco, 

Acohuatl, 

Acohatl, 

Chichimocapan, 

Mimich, 

lilimich, 

Copoico, 

Tezca. 

Tezcail. 

7>zcatzonco. 

1  have  itiUicizcd  such  names  as  are  alike.  Wo  see  that  of  the  ten  chiefs  named  bj 
Duran  and  Mendieta,  six  are  also  named  by  the  two  other  authorities.  As  might  be 
expected,  there  is  hanily  any  concordance  between  these  names  of  chiefs  and  those  of 
the  Mexican  ''barrios." 

If  it  were  known  to  us  whether,  in  this  case,  each  **  chief"  represented  a  kin  only, 
or  whether  Duran,  Tezozomoc,  and  Mendieta  alone  indicated  the  true  number,  we 
could  or  might,  of  course,  determine  the  number  of  the  calpulli.  That  the  chief  is 
used  to  denote  his  kinship  in  the  old  authors  is  distinctly  stated  by  Durdn  (Cap.  XXVII, 
p.  224).  This  chapter  relates  the  mission  of  sixty  '*  wizards  *'  ("  brujos  *'•"  hechiceros,") 
sent  by  the  chief  "  Montezuma  Ilhuicamina"  (the  first  '*  stern  or  wrathy  chief  of  that 
name),  to  an  old  woman  or  goddess  purported  to  be  **  Ilultzilopochtli's  "  mother.  Ar- 
riveil  before  the  old  hag  (as  she  is  described),  she  inquires  of  them  for  her  son  and  for 
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as  yet ;  this  peculiarly  military  office  was  not  yet  established  in 
permanence.  However,  there  are  indications  that  one  executive 
chieftain  for  tribal  affairs  may,  at  least  rudimentarily,  have  ex- 
isted namely  :  the  "Snake-woman"  (cihuacohuail).  But  the  attri- 
butes of  this  office  did  not  assign  to  it  any  marked  prorainence.^^ 
The  position  of  the  Mexican  tribe,  al)Out  the  middle  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  was  still  a  very  precarious  one.  With  barely 
sufficient  sod  to  dwell  upon,  blockaded,  so  to  sa}',  by  powerful 
tribes  along  the  lake  shore ;  with  the  independent  cluster  of 
Tlatilulco,  jealous  and  threatening,  within  an  arrow-shot  of  its 
homes,  it  was  forced  into  a  peculiar  attitude  of  military  defence. 
The  elements  for  a  warlike  organization  were  contained  in  the 
autonomous  kins,  which  were  groui>ed  into  the  still  larger  cluster 
of  the  brotherhood,  and  all  together  composing  the  tribe.  The 
leaders  were  found  in  the  officers  and  chiefs  of  the  kins.  But  the 
state  of  insecurity  then  prevailing  required  an  office  whose  in- 
cumbent should  be  in  constant  charge  of  the  military  affairs  of 
the  tribe.  This  was  plainly  within  the  scope  of  tribal  society ; 
such  functions  had  already  been  exercised  previously,  in  times  of 
particular  need.  Now,  under  the  pressure  of  circumstances,  and 
with  a  permanent  settlement,  permanence  of  the  charge  became  a 
necessity.  ^^ 

the  seven  chiefH  "  which  seven  went  for  lenders  of  each  qnartcr  "  (p.  222).  The  wizards 
reply  (among  other  things) :  *•  Great  and  powerful  I*a<l.v  ( ?)  wo  have  neither  seen,  nor 
spoken  to,  the  chiefs  of  the  atlpules-y  Judging  H-om  this,  the  original  nunil>er  of  them 
was  teuy  and  it  is  presumable  that  if  8uc*h  was  tlie  case  tiiey  were  tlie  uvir-cAf^^, 
whereas  the  otiiers  were  more  properly  tlie  adminit>lrative  ofTicers  analogous  to  the 
**iaehem»**  of  the  Iroquois.  (Compare  \rorynny  »•  Andent  Sitciety.^*  Part  II,  cap.  IF,  pp. 
71,  ?2,  and  73.  Caj).  IV,  p.  lli.  Cap.  V.  pp.  12!»,  130,  etc.,  etc.,  to  l4^<).  We  shall  have 
occasion  to  return  to  this  again  in  a  sul)sequeut  note. 

**The  office  of  "  Cihuacohuail  '*  is  very  old.  IxtUUochUl  ("  liflftcitmes*^  "  Segunda 
Jielacion,**  pp.  ,123  and  324),  after  speaking  of  the  seven  leaders  of  the  Tollers,  men- 
tions '*Ziuhcoa(l"  lambien  uno  de  los  cinco  capitanes  inferioref>"  as  diricoverer  of 
Jalisco.  Coiiilrmed  (the  last  mention  exc«]»ted)  by  TorqwrnutUi  {lAb.  I,  cap.  XIV,  p. 
37).  VeytwiJAh.  I,  cap.  XXfl,  p. -220).  The  "  Cotfex  J/ewir^ca"  (Plate  II  In  Vol.  I  of 
Lord  Klugsborough),  repre&ents  the  first  regular  head-war-chief  of  the  Mexicans. 
"  Handful  of  Ueods"  (AcamaiMchlli)  with  a  heail  and  face  of  a  woman  and  snake  sur- 
mounting liirt  own  head  or  rather  the  f«>rehead,  whereas  the  '*  name  "  proi>er  stands,  as 
usual,  behind  the  occiput.  The  expanatory  note  (heii*to  (Vol.  VI,  p.  8),  says:  *' The 
first  figure  prol)ably  denotes  that  Acamapichtli,  before  he  was  elected  king,  possesse<l 
the  title  of  <'ihuacohuotl,  or  supreme  governor  of  the  Mexicans;  when  Mexico  after- 
wards became  a  Monan^hy  tiiis  title  was  retained." 

*i  JJurdn  (Cai»,  V,  pp.  43  and  44).  Aatstn  (Lib.  Ill,  cap.  8,  p.  4iS8).  Herrern  (Doc. 
III.  lib.  II.  cap.  XII.  p.  fK2).  Torquemada  (Lib.  II,  cap.  XIII,  p.  \^),  *'  The  cauxe  of  his 
election  was  the  increase  in  numbers,  and  their  being  surrounded  by  enemies  Mho 
made  war  upon  them  and  damaged  them.'*  "  La  causa  do  hu  eleccion,  f^ie,  aver  ere- 
cido  en  numero,  y  estar  mui  rodeados  de  Enemigos,  quo  les  haciau  guerra,  y  afligian.** 
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Therefore,  near  the  eighth  decade  of  the  fourteenth  century, 
or  about  thirty  years  after  the  settlement  of  Mexico,  the  office 
of  '*  chief  of  men"  (Tlacatecuhtli)  appears  to  have  been  estab- 
lished.'*® Tliis  is  commonly  heralded  as  the  creation  of  monarchy, 
thus  abolishing  the  basis  of  organization,  or  tribal  society  itself. 
It  is  liowever  overlooke<i  that  only  an  office  was  created,  and  not 
a  hereditary  dignity  with  power  to  rule.**  Its  first  incumbent, 
"Handful  of  Reeds"  (Acamapichtli),  was  duly  elected,  and  so 
were  his  successors.^  We  have  already  seen  that  the  Mexican 
family  itself  was  so  imperfectly  constituted  as  to  preclude  the 
notion  of  a  dynasty,  and  it  was  therefore,  as  we  shall  further  estab- 
lish, to  the  "  kin  "  that  the  so-called  succession  or  rather  the  choice 
was  limited.*^    We  do  not  know,  nor  would  it  be  safe  to  guess,  which 

Veytia  (Lib.  II,  cap.  XVIII.  p.  1.59;  cap.  XXI,  pp.  186  and  187).  Clavlgero  (Lib.  Ill, 
cap.  I,  pp.  190  and  191).    It  was  a  military  measiii-c. 

«"Tlie  dates  are  varioiiHly  given.  Durtin  (Cap.  VI,  p.  5.3).  says  13fU.  or  rather  he 
states  that  '^HandAil  of  Keeds"  died  at  the  age  of  60,  ami  that  his  death  occurred  1404. 
He  had  been  electeil  when  20  years  old,  therefore  forty  years  previous  to  the  latter 
date,  or  in  1864,  A.  D.  Vetancurt  (Parte  Ila,  trat.  I,  cap.  XI,  p.  270),  says  3d  of  May, 
1361,  or  1368.  According  to  Sahagun,  and  from  his  lists  of  Mexican  ** Kings''  (Lib. 
Vlil,  cap.  r,  pp.  268-271).  it  would  be  about  1369,  but  (Lib.  VIII,  cap.  V,  p.  280),  he  says 
he  was  elected  in  1384.  Veytia  (quoting  also  Carlo*  de  Siguenza),  says  (Lib.  II,  cap.  XXI, 
pp.  186  and  188),  1361.  Clavigero  (Lib.  III.  cap.  I,  p.  190.  Appendix  to  Ist  Vol.,  p.  696. 
Vol.  II,  Scc'd  Dissertation,  Cap.  II.  p.  827).  says  13U.  Mendieta  (Lib.  II,  cap.  XXXIV, 
p.  148),  1375.  In  the  '*  Heal  ^ecutorin  "  (Col.  de  Doc,  Vol.  II,  p.  9),  a  date  1384  appears, 
but  this  date  is  of  douotful  origin.  The  *'  Codex  TeUeriano-Remensis^*  (Vol.  I,  Kingsb., 
Plate  I,  and  Explanation,  Vol.  VI,  p.  134),  says  in  the  year  11.  cane,  ("  Acatl")  or  1399. 
H.  II.  Bancroft  (Vol.  V,  cap.  Vi,  p,  358),  1350.  Prof.  ValeniiniC  The  Mexican  Calen- 
dar-Stone," p.  108),  13.  Acatl,  or  1375. 

In  i-egard  to  the  title  of  "Tlacatecuhtli"  compare  "  Art  of  War,"  (p.  123,  note  104). 
There  is  a  singular  analogy  lietween  it  and  the  title  of  **  Great  War  Soldier^*  given  by 
the  Iroquois  confederacy  to  its  head -war-chiefs  ("  Ancient  Society,**  p.  146).  Under 
**  men  "  the  Mexicans  also  undoi*stoofl "  braves."    Therefore  '*  chief  of  the  braves  "  also. 

MIn  a  general  way,  the  following  passages  are  interesting.  Durdn  (Cap.  LXIV, 
p.  498),  "  be4:ause  in  these  times  the  brothers,  sons  of  the  King  inherited  one  another, 
although  ft-om  what  I  have  noted  of  this  hittory,  there  was  no  heredity  nor  succession, 
but  that  only  those  which  the  electors  chose,  whether  brother  or  son,  nephew  or  cousin, 
in  the  ii>ei*ond  degree,  of  him  who  died,  and  this  order  it  strikes  me  they  carried  (on)  in 
all  their  elections,  and  so  1  believe  that  many  of  those  who  clamor  and  pray  for  lord- 
ships  (*'  scnorios")  because  of  their  fathers  having  been  Kings  and  Lords  at  the  time 
of  their  inddelity  do  not,  as  I  understand,  JusUy  claim  ('*no  pideu  Justicia").  For  ac- 
cording to  their  ancient  law  there  wei*e  rather  elections  than  successions  and  inherit- 
ances, in  all  kinds  of  lordships."  I  shall  give  the  full  text  of  this  very  important 
passage  further  on.  Torquemada  (Lib.  XI,  cap.  XXVII,  p.  358).  **Of  the  Mexican  re- 
publii- 1  confess  this  manner  of  succession,  and  that  sometimes  they  were  elected  with- 
out regard  to  anything  save  their  personal  qualification." 

w  Sahttgun  (Lib.  VIII,  cap.  XXX,  p.  318). 

»» Compare  Durdn  (Cap.  LXIV,  pp.  498  and  499).  Torquemada  (Lib.  XI,  cap. 
XXVII,  p.  3.V().  The  foi-mcr  says  in  addition  to  what  is  quoted  in  note  49.  '*  In  ail  the 
other  lordship  I  only  found  but  elections  and  the  will  of  the  electors,  and  thus  they  never 
could  fail  to  have  a  King  of  that  lineage,  even  to  the  end  of  the  world,  because  if  to- 
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was  the  particular  '*  calpiilli "  of  Mexico  who  furnished  the  Mexi- 
can head- war-chiefs  down  to  1520  A.  D. 

Analogous  to  the  New  Mexican  pueblo,  the  tribe  of  Mexico 
had,  from  that  time  on,  its  supreme  council  and  finalh'  two 
executive  head-chiefs ;  for  with  the  creation  of  the  military  office 
of  "chief  of  men,"  the  "Snake-woman"  rose  correspondingly 
in  importance.^^  No  change  in  that  organization  took  place  until 
the  Spanish  conquest  although  within  the  period  of  nearly  one 
hundred  and  fifty  years  (approximately)  thus  indicated,  wc  find, 
at  three  distinct  epochs,  mention  of  virtual  changes  or  subversions 
of  the  aboriginal  institutions  of  the  Mexican  tribe. 

The  first  one  of  these  critical  dates  agrees  with  the  third  decade 
of  the  fifteenth  centurjs  or  the  time  when,  through  a  well  executed 
dash,  the  Mexicans  overthrew  the  power  of  the  Tecpanecas  on  the 
mainland. 

This  successful  move,  perhaps  originally  conceived  in  self- 
defence,  finally  brought  about  the  confederacy  of  the  "nahuatl" 
tribes  of  Mexico,  Tezcuco,  and  of  TIacopan.  We  have  nothing 
to  add  to  our  first  picture  of  this  military  partnership,  as  drawn 
in  "Tenure  of  Lands. "^^  Still  the  event  deserves  special  men- 
day  they  elected  the  brother,  to-morrow  they  elected  the  "  grandson,  and  the  day  after 
the  nephew,  and  tlius  they  went  through  the  whole  lineage  without  any  end  "  This  is 
a  plain  doHcription  of  the  8ucee8i*ion  of  oflhre  in  the  kin.  Tortjueniada  is  about 
equaUy  explicit.  iin<l  this  agreement  between  two  authors  who  represent  antagonistic 
tribal  traditions.  Im  certaiidy  of  great  weight.  To  this  should  be  added  the  statement 
of  Stihdffun  (Vol.  II,  p.  318),  "and  (they)  selected  one  of  the  most  noble  ones  of  the 
lineage  (''linea")  of  the  lords  |>ost."  Even  the  series  of  contradictions  of  Zurita 
{^^  Rapport,  etc.,"  pp.  12-20).  contain  a  plain  description  (if  attentively  studied)  of  suc- 
cession in  the  kin,  and  not  in  the  family. 

*^  At  the  time  Francisco  Vasquez  do  Coronado  reached  and  conquered  New  Mexico, 
its  sedentary  Indians  were  g(»verned  by  a  council  of  old  men,  and  bcnidcs  they  had 
governors  and  captains.  This  is  explicitly  stated  by  Peilro  de  Ctutantda  y  Xaffrra, 
("  Relation  du  Voyage  de  Cibohi,  entrepri*  en  l,5iO,"),  wlio  went  with  Coronado  In  l.'iW.  in 
the  French  translation  by  Mr.  Ternaux-Compans,  1838  (Cap.  XI,  p.<»l),  abi>ut  Tuscayan 
Cibola,  although  flatly  contradicted  aurain  by  himself  (I*art.  II.  cap.  III.  p.  1<»4),  in 
regard  to  Cibola.  Torquemnda  (Lib.  IV,  cap.  XL.  p.  681).  mentions  tlie  "niamlon" 
(commander)  and  after  him  what  he  calls  a  ''crier*'  "y  denpues  de  el,  es  el  que  pre- 
gona.  y  avisa  las  cosas.  que  son  de  Keput)lica.  y  que  se  ban  de  hacer  en  el  rnelilo.'* 
The  same  author  is  alt»o  very  explicit  (Lib.  XI,  cap.  XVII,  p.  :W7),  wlien  he  distinctly 
states :  '*  El  (iovierno  de  los  del  Xuevo-Mexico  parece  de  Senado,  ii  de  Senoria,"  men- 
tioning also  the  two  other  officers. 

For  the  actually  prevailing  governmental  system  of  the  New-Mexican  Pueblos  the 
sources  are  very  numerous.  1  simply  refer  to  //.  If.  liancroft  (Vol.  I,  pp.  .5IC  and  MT), 
W.  W.  H.  Davis  ("  Thr  Spanish  Conquest  of  Xnv- Mexico,^*  l8<iP,  p.  41.").  note  4).  Oscar 
LoetP  {'*  Lieutenant  G.  Af.  Wheeler^ s  ZwtUe  ErpedUitm  mich  Neu-Afexiko  und  ColoradOj 
1874,"  in  Peterniann'8  "  Geographitche  mttheilungen,'*  Vol.  22,  p.  212).  All  the  other 
main  sources  it  would  be  urtcloss  to  enumerate. 

<^>  Pp.  410. 417.  and  418,  and  notes  01  to  70  inclusive.    Also  note  4  of  this  paper.    In  re- 
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tion  here,  because  of  its  unveiling,  so  to  say,  the  full  organization 
of  the  ancient  Mexicans  as  they  preserved  it  until  the  time  of 
their  downfall. 

Upon  the  occasion  of  the  division  of  spoils  gathered  from  the 
defeated  Tecpanecas,  and  of  the  establishment  of  regular  tribute, 
there  appear  the  following  war  captains  and  leaders  of  the  Mexi- 
cans, as  representatives  of  the  latter's  organization. 

The  "chief  of  men." 

Four  captains  of  the  four  principal  quarters  of  Mexico. 

Twenty  war-chiefs  of  as  many  kins  composing  the  tribe. 

One  chief  representing  the  element  of  worship,  or  "  medicine." 

The  ''  Snake-woman."*^ 


gard  to  the  date  of  its  occurrence,  Bancroft  (Vol.  V,  p,  395),  saya  about,  or  immediately 
afler,  1431,  following  Brasseur  de  Bourbonrg.  Clavigero  (Lib.  IV,  cap.  Ill,  p.  251), 
1426,  IxtlUxochitl  C'HM'  Chichimeca.'*  Cap.  XXXII,  p.217),  also  1431,  Veytia  (Lib.  Ill, 
cap.  Ill,  p.  165)  1431,  Tlie  *'  Codrx  Telleriano-RemenHs^*  (Kingsb.,  Vol.  I,  p.  7,  and  Vol. 
VI,  p.  136),  has  it  7,  "  Tochtli "  or  1404. 

A«  Durdn  (Cap.  XI,  p.  »()•  Besides  distributing  land  ^'Juntameute  con  daros  y  rep- 
artiros  las  tieiTas  que  aveis  ganado,  para  que  tengais  renta  pnra  el  sustento  de  vues- 
tros  estados  y  personas  segun  el  m^rito  delias,'*  lie  gave  them  *'  ditados"  or  titles  *'y 
(quiere)  haceros  sefiores  de  titulo"  (the  latter  would  be  to  make  them  noblemen).  I 
must  advert  here  that  '*  ditado  o  titulo  de  honra  "  is  expressed  in  the  Mexican  language 
by  "tecuyotl"  '*  tlatocazoU "  "maui^otl"  {Molina,  *^  Vocabulario,'*  Part  I,  p.  46). 
These  words  however  mean  but,  respectively  " chieRainship,"  "speakership,"  and 
*'  honor,"  (the  latter  see  Afolina  II,  p.  54),  all  of  tliem  terms  which,  as  wo  shall  here- 
after see,  apply  to  personal  merit,  and  not  to  hereditary  privilege  among  the  Mexican 
aborigines.    Duran  then  proceeds  (p.  97)  to  give  these  titles  as  follows :  — 


Primeramente  ft  su  general  did 

por  ditado 

TlacochcalctUUecutli, 

A  Veue  Moteuc9uma, 

Tlacaclelt«in  did  por  ditado 

Tlacatecatl. 

A  Tiac'tuspan, 

d. 

P- 

d. 

JSznauacatl. 

A  Cuatlecoatl, 

d. 

P- 

d. 

Tlillancalqui. 

A  Veuegacan, 

d. 

p. 

d. 

Tezcacoacatl. 

A  AKtacoatl, 

d. 

P- 

d. 

Tocuiltecatl. 

A  Caualtzin, 

d. 

p. 

d. 

Acolu'iuacatl. 

A  Tzonpantzin, 

d. 

p. 

d. 

BueiteuctU. 

A  Epeotiuatzin, 

d. 

p. 

d. 

TemiUotzin. 

A  Citlalcoatzin, 

d. 

p. 

d. 

Tccpanecatl. 

A  Tlaueloc, 

d. 

p. 

d. 

CaimimelolcatL 

A  Ixcuetlatoc, 

d. 

P- 

d. 

Mexicalttuctli. 

A  CuauhtzitzimUl, 

d. 

p. 

d. 

Buitznauatl. 

A  Xiconoc, 

d. 

p. 

d. 

y  renombre, 

TepanccaiUeuctli. 

A  Tlazolteotl, 

d. 

p. 

d. 

Quetzaltocatl. 

A  Axicyotzin, 

d. 

p. 

d. 

Teuctlamacazqui. 

A  Ixauatliloc, 

d. 

p. 

d. 

Tlapaltecatl. 

A  Mccantzin, 

d. 

p. 

d. 

Cuauhyauacatl, 

A  Tenamaztli, 

d. 

p. 

d. 

Coatecatl. 

A  Tzontemoc, 

d. 

p. 

d. 

Pantecatl. 

A  Tlacacochtoc, 

d. 

P- 

d. 

Huecamecatl. 

To  thci^e  he  adds  (pp.  98  and  99),  Ave  more,  namely :  Quauhnochtecutlij  Cuauhqui' 
auacatl^  YitpicatltecHtH,  Cvitznauatl,  and  Jtcoteeatl.  The  three  last  were  from  CuN 
huac*.an.     Adding  to  this  the  "  chief  of  men "  himself,  who  was  **  Flint*Snake,"  oi 
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The  existence  of  twenty  autonomous  consanguine  groups  is  tlius 
revealed,  and  we  find   them  again  at  the  time  of  the  conquest, 

"  ObsUUnn-Siiakc "  {lUcohuatl),  we  have  twenty-flve  chiefs  in  all.     Kow  we  caanot 
fhil  to  notice:— 

(1).    **  Itzcohuatl,"  the  "  chief  of  men  '*  or  head*war-chier. 

(«;.    **Tlacochcalcatl,"  «'Tlacatecatl.'* ''£/.huahiiucatl,"  ami  '*  Cuanhnochtli,**  the 
four  military  leaders  of  the  ft>ur  great  quarters  (''phratries")  of  Tennch- 
titlan.    (See  '*Arto/  irrfr/'  pp.  1*^0,  121,  ami  lH,  also  notei  97  to  101  inclusive.) 
(3).    **Tlillancalqui"  — *'Mau  of  the  black-house,"  a  chief  connected  with  **  medi- 
cine'^  or  worship,  as  I  shall  hereafter  show.    He  was  rather  a  counsellor  or 
advisor,  than  a  captain,  as  Acotta  (Lib.  VI,  cap.  XXV,  p.  441).  and  Herrtra 
(Dec.  III.  lib.  II.  rap.  XIX,  p.  75)  iM>sitively  state,  whereas  iJurdn  (Cap.  XI, 
p.  10.1)  aHHcrts  the  religious  origin  of  his  office. 
(40.    *' Tlacacllcl,"  who.  as  Durau  and  Tezozoraoc  both  repeatedly  and  plainly 
asMcrt,  was  the  snake-woman  or  "Cihuacohuatl."    In  this  in tance,  however, 
he  is  graced  with  the  title  of  **  man  of  the  house  of  darts  "  ("  Tlucoclu^alcatl "), 
and  thus  made  one  of  tlie  four  leaders  of  the  '*  phratrles.*'    This  is  an  evident 
mistake,  as  the  latter  title  belonged  to  Montezuma  (the  first,  or  **ohl  one"). 
Compare  Torquemada  (Lib.  II,  cap.  XXXVl,  p.  UO;  cap.  XLIII.  p.  I'lO,  where 
hels  called  ••capfciin-gencral"),  Vetani-urt  (Part  II,  Trat.  I.  cap.  XV,  p.  293), 
also  IJurdn  (Lam.  8a,  Parle  la). 
(ft).    Twenty  war-chiefs,  each  one  of  whom  commanded  the  warriors  of  one  kin  or 
calpulli.  hence  they  w^ere  the  military  leaders  of  twenty  Mexican   kins. 
Besides  the  indications  to  that  effect  furnished  by  Durdn  (C.ip.  XXVII,  p.  Hi), 
**k  los  senor^s  de  los  etilpulet  no  los  vinios  ni  nos  habUron,"  said  the  sor- 
cerers which  had  been  sent  to  Iluitzilopochtli's  mother,  after  she  had  a«tked 
them  about  tlie  chiefs  or  captains,  seven  in  number,  which  had  led  the  Mexi- 
cans originally,  (see  note  33).     Tezozonu>c  (••  Cionica."  Cap.  XV,  pp.  24  and 
2.*)),  while  con-oborating  the  statements  of  Diii'an  (with  the  exception  that  he 
omits  the  chief  "  MexlcatltciMitli,"  and  thu.s  givt^s  only  twenty-seven  chief- 
tains), inserts  the  follnwing  explanation  about  these  twenty  (or  twenty-one 
after  Diiriu)  captains :  "Alter  these  four  (the  four  flrst  ones),  go  the  Tiacaues, 
called  valorous  soldiers,  sumameil  captains."    The  **Tiacan'*  or  ''tiacaiih,*' 
properly  "  teachcauhtin."  Elder  bmther,  was  the  military  chief  of  each  *•  bar- 
rio" or  •*  calpulli,"  therefore  of  each  kin  C*Art  of  jr^r,"  p.  119,  notei*  9I,!«, 
and  9:i),  consequently  tlle^e  twenty  chieftains  represent  here  as  many  con- 
sanguine relationships  compo^ing  the  tribe  of  tlie  ancient  Mexicans. 
It  will  be  noticed,  however,  that  Durau  has  twenty-(»ne  chiefs,  whereas  we  assume 
but  twenty,  according  to  TezDZoinoc.    The  latter  oinit^i  *'  Mexicatl-teciith  "  and,  perhaps 
properly  too.    Tliiit  woni  siguifles  but  "  Mexican  chief,"  in  general,  and  cannot  thei*e- 
fore  well  be  the  title  of  one  paili<nil:ir  leader,    it  recurs  occisionaliy  in  the  course  of 
Mexican  history.    Still,  this  is  only  a  suggestion  on  my  part,  for  the  matter  i.<4  far  from 
being  proven.     Ttyrqu<emmUi  (Lib.  IV,  cap.  CII,  p.  .^71)  mentions  *Wfexicail-<Mchcauhtli** 
among  the  chiefs  wiio  went  with  Quauhtemotzin  before  Cortes  on  the  day  after  the 
resistance  of  the  Mexicans  had  ended.    Again  Tezozomoc  mentions  two  chiefs  of  tiie 
same  title  '*  Cunuhqiiiauacatl,"  as  al^o  does  Duran.    Now  this  would  l>c  iinposii«ibIe, 
since  Tezozomoc  calls  the  second  one  of  that  name,  a  son  of  **  Cuauhuo<'htli."    It  may 
be  now  that  the  latter  author  has  omitted  the  ''Mexicatl-tecutli,"  and  that  "Cuauh- 
quiauacatl"  is  to  be  counted  but  once.    It  re.>*iilts  from  the  statements  of  VeUiucurt 
already  alluded  to.  that  there  were  tweuty  Mexican  "calpulli."  consequently  there 
were  but  twenty  leaders  of  kins.    The  analogy  between  these  *•  bariios"  and  the  chiefs 
of  Duian  and  Tezi»zonioc  is  greatly  increased  by  the  fact  that  lor  the  three  chiefs  of 
Culhuaran  mentioned  by  the  latter,  we  have  also  three  liarrios  of  "  Otoinite.'*."  there- 
fore, in  each  case  but  seventeen  original  kms  of  Mexicans  proper  ( Vetancurt  **  Crd- 
nica/*  Vol.  III.  p.  132). 
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while  their  last  vestiges  were  perpetuated  until  after  1690,  when 
Fray  Augustin  de  Vetaneurt  mentions  four  chief  quarters  with 
their  original  Indian  names,  comprising  and  subdivided  into  twenty 
"barrios."  Now  the  Spanish  word  "Barrio"  is  equivalent  to 
the  Mexican  term  "  calpuUi."  Both  indicate  the  kin,  localized 
and  settled  with  the  view  to  permanence.^ 

What  is  often  conceived  as  the  establishment  of  a  vast  feudal 
monarchy  at  the  time  just  treated  of,  resolves  itself  therefore 
into  two  very  plain  features.  One  of  these  consists  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  confederacy,  the  other  is  but  the  appearance  in 
broad  daylight  of  the  peculiar  organization  of  aboriginal  society 
among  the  Mexicans.  Thus  we  have  no  sudden  change  of  base, 
no  revolution  in  the  institutions  of  the  tribe ;  the  only  progress 
achieved  consisted  in  the  extension  of  inter-tribal  relations  and 
in  their  assuming  the  shape  of  a  military  partnership. 

The  year  1473  witnessed  another  event  which  seemed  to  affect 

All  these  titles  were  permanent,  though  not  hereditary,  as  it  Is  plainly  seen  in  the 
case  of  the  four  leaders  of  the  four  **  phratrien  '*  about  which  Sahagun  says :  (Lib. 
VIII.  cap.  XXX,  p.  318)  "The  chief  elected,  forthwith  they  elected  others  four  which 
were  lilce  senators  that  always  had  to  be  by  his  side  ....  (the!<e  four  lind  different 
names  in  different  places^}  ....'*  Durdn  (Cap.  XI.  p.  103).  *'  To  these  four  lords  and 
titularies,  alter  they  were  elected  princes,  they  made  them  of  the  royal  rouncil,  like 
presidents  and  members  C'oydores")  of  the  supreme  council,  without  wliose  opinion 
nothing  should  be  done.  When  the  king  died,  his  successor  had  to  be  taken  n*om  those, 
neither  couM  any  others  but  brothers  or  sous  of  kings  be  clothed  with  these  dignities. 
Thus  if  one  of  the^e  was  electetl.  they  put  another  in  his  place.  We  mxi-it  know  that 
they  never  put  a  son  of  him  who  had  been  elected  ("  Kin&r*'j  or  of  the  deceased,  since, 
as  it  has  been  said,  the  sons  never  succeeded  (in  ofllce)  by  inheritance,  to  the  titles  or 
loi*d<«hips,  but  through  election.  Therefore,  whether  son,  brother,  or  cousin,  if  elected 
by  the  king  and  those  of  his  council,  to  th:it  dignity,  it  was  given  to  him,— it  being 
sufficient  his  being  of  that  lineage  and  near  relative,  and  so  the  sons  and  brothers 
went  on  inheriting  gradually,  little  by  little  ....  and  the  title  and  loi-dsliip  never 
went  outside  of  that  descenduncy  (*' generation "  also  kin),  being  lllied  by  election, 
liUie  by  IttUe." 

The  other  titles  are  fVequently  met  with  up  to  the  time  of  the  conquest,  as  a  fsw  In* 
stances  will  abundantly  prove.  Assuming,  with  the  majority  of  authors,  the  date  of 
1431,  for  that  of  the  formation  of  the  confederatty,  we  meet,  during  the  unlucky  foray 
of  the  confederates  against  Michhuacan.  about  fifty  years  later,  with  the  following  war* 
chiefs  of  the  Mexicans.  Tezcaooatl,  Huitznahuacatl,  and  Quetzal toirati  {TexozomoCy 
Cap.  lAlt  pp.  S4  and  05),  also  Coatecatl  (CuauhtecaU).  At  the  time  of  Cortes'  first 
arrival  off  the  coast  (Id  18)  we  meet  In  the  council  of  Mexico  with  Huitznahuacatl, 
Hueycamecatl  ( Tbr^iMmacfa,  Lib.  IV,  cap.  XIII,  p.  370).  Finally  when,  alter  the  re- 
sistance of  the  Mexicans  had  ceased,  Cortes  assembled  aU  the  cliiefs  in  his  presence, 
we  again  meet  with  Iluitznahuati,  Mexicatitecuhtli,  Teuctlamacazqui  iTortiuemadOj 
Lib.  IV,  cap.  CII,  p.  071).  Evidence  of  this  kind  could  be  produced  in  profusion,  but 
it  would  only  increase  unnecessarily  the  size  of  this  annotation.  Compare  the  titles  of 
the  Iroquois  sachemships  in  Morgan  C^Ancient  Society^**  Part  II,  Cap.  V,  pp.  130  and 
131). 

M  Compare  note  83.    AUo  Molina  (Parte  I,  p.  18),  and  others. 
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the  Mexican  tribe  in  a  more  direct  manner.  It  was  the  overthrow 
and  capture,  after  a  short  but  bloody  struggle,  of  tiie  pueblo  of 
Tlatilulco.''>*»  Owing  to  the  close  connection  of  the  latter  with  the 
Mexicans  both  had  remained  on  a  non-hostile  footing ;  for  the 
suspicious  watchfulness  with  which  each  viewed  the  other  did  not 
comport  with  any  more  intimate  relations,  those  of  trade  and  ex- 
change excepted.  When  the  confederacy  came  into  existence, 
Tlatilulco  was  counted  in  as  a  part  of  Mexico,  since  its  people 
acknowledged  themselves  to  be  Mexicans  ;  but  there  is  no  evidence 
authorizing  the  conclusion  that  the  Tlatilulca  played  any  other  role, 
bevond  that  of  auxiliaries  to  their  kindred  of  Tenuchtitlan.''*'  The 
rash  attempt  of  the  former  at  the  organization  of  a  conspiracy  to 
become  ''Mexico  alone"  terminated  fatally  ;  their  place  was  taken 
and  barbarously  sacked,  their  leaders  were  killed  in  the  fraj'  or 
sacriticed  afterwards,  and  the  Mexicans,  exasperated  at  the  conduct 
of  their  treacherous  kinsmen  treated  them  in  an  unusually  severe 
manner.  We  have  seen  already  that,  in  any  conquest,  the  con- 
quered tribe,  if  not  exterminated,  was  only  subjected  to  more  or 
less  heavy  tribute.  But  the  Tlatilulca  were  dealt  with  far  worse  : 
the}'  were  degraded  to  the  rank  of  "  women"  their  public  market 
was  ordered  closed,  their  council- house  left  to  decay  and  their 
young  men,  expressly  debarred  from  the  privilege  of  carrying 
arms  in  aid  of  the  Mexicans,  were  required  to  become  the  carriers 
of  supplies  to  their  captors.  Such  a  punishment  was  unknown  in 
the  annals  of  Indian  conquest,  and  appears  even  to  militate 
against  our  views  of  aboriginal  society  in  Mexico ;  still  it  was 
in  perfect  harmony  with  the  institutions  of  the  latter.  The 
Tlatilulca   were,   as   we   should   never   forget,   not   only   a   tribe 

t«Tlie  *' Codex  TelieHanoIifmenti*"  (Plate  XIV.  also  explanation  Vol.  VI,  p.  138), 
coiK'iirB  in  this  date,  or  the  year  seven  "calll"  which  1h  indeed  U73. 

"This  a<'kno\vledgniont  —  "to  be  Mexicans"  — on  the  part  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Tlatiinlco,  was  in  the  natnre  of  a  claim,  ai»d  with  a  spirit  of  jealonf^y  and  envy.  Al- 
though Durdn  says  (Cap.  XXXII,  p.  "257),  "auiendo  estado  ha.^ta  entonces  nnjetos  ft 
la  oorona  real  de  Mejico."  this  afflrniation  is  utterly  disprovon,  not  only  by  all  tho 
other  sources,  but  by  h!S  own  stAlenients  ((>ap.  V,  ))p.  43  anil  40).  The  contused  and 
eontra<lictory  tales  al>ont  the  htatc  of  war  preceding  the  formation  of  the  confederacy 
still  make  the  Tlatilulca  always  appear  as  assisting  their  neighbors  of  TennchtiUan, 
more  or  less.  Sometimes  tlicy  were  neutral  only,  and  at  times  they  may  have  felt  in- 
clined to  foster  attempts  at  de>tru<aion  of  their  rivals  by  outsiders,  lint  they  still  were 
afraid  of  the  <5onaequen<'ea  of  it  for  their  own  independence.  Durtin  ((.ap.  V,  p.  46). 
The  singular  statement  that  the  Tlatilulca  even  attempted,  though  fruitlessly,  to  with- 
draw the  Tezcu<;ans  and  Tl.tcopans  from  Tenuchtitlan,  inducing  them  to  become  their 
assoriatcw  in  the  work  of  its  overthrew,  is  signiUoant.  See  Torquemnda  {lAh.  II.  cap. 
LVIII,  p.  17(3)  '*  (juisose  aliar  coo  los  do  TIacupa,  y  Tetzcuco,  los  quales  no  le  acudie- 
ron." 
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connected,  through  stock-language  or  even  dialect,  with  the  Mexi- 
cans, but  they  were  actually  ''  kin  of  their  own  kin."  Their  punish- 
ment therefore  was  that  of  a  crime  committed  against  kinship  and 
tribe.  As  we  shall  hereafter  attempt  to  show,  such  delicts  en- 
tailed death.  Instead  of  exterminating  a  whole  settlement  how- 
ever, tlie  Mexicans  treated  the  survivors  as  outcasts  from  the  bond 
of  kinship^  degrading  them  to  manual,  tlierefore  female  labor.^ 

M  The  descriptions  of  the  capture  of  Tlutiliilco  by  the  Mexicans,  while  '*Face  in  the 
Wuler"  (Axayacail)  was  the  latter's  head  war-chief,  are  so  nuroeruus,  and  in  their 
features  as  fhr  as  tlie  subject  of  this  paper  is  concerned,  so  generally  concoi-dant,  that 
1  may  be  permitted  to  forego  quotations.  I  simply  rafcr  to  the  best  known  authors  on 
ancient  Mexico  in  general.  Still,  these  authors  seem  to  report  but  the  "Tenuchcan'* 
side  of  the  story.  Although  Boturini  (**  Idea**  *' Catalogo  del  .\futeo  indiano,'*  p.  48), 
mentions  Che  copy  of  **  Un  Mapa  en  papei  Kuropeo,  donde  estan  pintados  los  R^tyes  de 
Tlaciluk'o,  y  de  Mexico"  as  the  only  specilically  ''Tlatilulcac  *'  document  of  which  he 
knows,  there  still  is  preserved  to  us  a  tale  of  the  overthrow  of  the  pueblo  of  Tlati- 
lulco.  which  bears  distinctly  the  stamp  of  a  genuine  Tlatiluloan  version.  We  owe  it  to 
Oviedo  y  Vcddta  (**  Hittoria  general  y  nat.  de  Indiit^  Lib.  XXXIII,  cap.  XLVl,  pp.  50i 
and  505).  "Avia  dos  parcialidades  6  bandos  en  aquella  repiiblica,  la  una  se  decia 
MexicanoK,  ^  la  otra  Tlatebulcos,  como  se  dice  en  Castilla  One^inos  f  Ganiboinos,  6 
Giles  ^  Negretes.  Y  estos  dos  apellidos  teuvieron  grandes  difcrencias:  ^  Montezuma, 
como  era  maiioso,  fingio  grande  amistad  con  el  sefior  principal  del  bando  Tlatebulco, 
que  se  decia  por  sus  nombrc  proprio  Samalce,  4  tonidle  |)or  yerno,  4  dicSlc  una  su  hija, 
por  le  asegurar.  Con  este  debdo,  en  cierta  fiesta  ^  convite  ft  este  Samaloe,  6  a  todos  sus 
capilanes  4  parientes  4  hombres  principales,  hixolos  embeodar:  i  desque  estuvieron 
bleu  tornados  del  vino,  hixolos  atar  i  sacriflcarlos  ft  todos,  sac&ndolos  los  coragones 
VIVOS,  como  lo  ticnen  por  costumbre.  E  los  que  padescieron  esta  crueldad  passaban 
de  mil  hombres,  sefiores  principales ;  4  tomdles  las  casas  4  quanto  tenian,  6  pobldlas  de 
sus  amigos  4  de  los  de  la  otra  par^ialidad  Moxicana.  £  &  todos  los  que  tuvo  por 
sospechosos,  desterrdlos  de  la  ciudad,  que  fli^ron  mas  de  quatro  mil  hombre.s;  y  en 
lori  btenett  d  moradas  destos  hi^o  que  viviesscn  los  quel  quiso  enriquesar  con  bienes 
agenos.  Pj  aqucllos  que  dcsterrd,  higo  quo  poblassen  quatro  Icguas  de  alii,  en  un 
pueblo  que  dc  nquella  gente  se  hi90,  que  se  llama  Mezquique,  4  que  le  sirvirssen  de 
perpetuos  osclavos.  Jfe  assi  como  la  ribdad  se  de^ia,  y  es  su  proprio  nombre  Temisti- 
tan,  se  llamo  <^  llama  por  muchos  Mexico  dende  aquell.i  maldad  cometida  por  Monte- 
zuma." This  story  is  repeated  by  him  with  less  detail  (Cap.  I,  p.  5'M).  Although 
manifestly  incorrect,  it  is  still  interesting  to  compare  with  the  current  version. 

The  punishment  which  the  Tlatilulca  received,  is  also  mentioned  by  a  number  of 
authors.  The  prominent  sources,  however,  are:  Durdn  (Cap.  XXXH',  pp.  270  and 
271),  Tezozomoc  (Cap.  XLVl,  pp.  74  and  75).  Ruth  of  thee  relate  thnt.  besides,  the 
great  market  place  of  Tlatilulco  about  which  the  latter  s.iys:  "that  the  tianguis 
(market)  was  esteemed  beyond,  as  if  they  had  gained  five  tribes.'*  The  Tlatilulca 
were,  as  we  shall  hereafter  sec,  mostly  traders  and.  ns  one  of  their  old  men  is  made 
to  say  to  ••  Face  in  the  Water."  by  Tezozomoc  (p.  74) :  *•  We  are  traders,  merchants,  and 

will  give  yon  (follows  a  long  list  of  aiticles  promised) since  by  force  of  arms 

this  tianguis  has  been  gained.^'  Durnn,  (p.  270> :  ''After  this  was  done,  the  King  com- 
manded that  this  place  and  market  which  they  had  gained  should  be  distributed 
among  the  lortlH,  since  the  Tlatilulca  had  no  other  soil."  Compare  also  the  state- 
ments in  regard  to  trading  and  bartering  in  aboriginal  Mexico,  and  to  the  beginning 
of  the  traders  at  Tlatiinco,  in  Sahagun  (Lib.  IX.  cap.  I,  pp.  3-'i5  and  SUi). 

'*Kin  of  their  own  kin."  In  regard  to  this  statement  I  beg  to  refer  to  one  made  by 
Veytia  (Lib.  II,  cap.  XV,  p.  135) :  "  Some  modern  national  writers  say  that  this  separa- 
tion did  not  occur  precisely  as  between  nobleB  and  plebeyans,  but  that  eight  families 

Kkpokt  Peabody  Muskum,  II.  88 
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Still,  this  low  condition  did  not  remain  forever.  The  Tlatilulca 
were  in  a  measure  "  re-adopted  "  into  the  tribe.  After  this,  they 
formed  a  fifth  quarter,  or  *'  phratry,"  which  Father  Vetancurt  (in 
1690)  mentions  as  containing  six  ''  parcialidades."  But  this  re- 
habilitation never  extinguished  the  fire  of  revenge  kindled  once 
among  the  Tlatilulca  towards  the  Mexicans.  The  latter  treated 
the  former  therefore,  not  as  a  tribe  subject  to  tribute,  but  as  a 
suspicious  group,  to  which  the  rights  and  privileges  resulting 
from  consanguinity  could  not  well  be  denied,  but  to  which  voice 
and  vote  in  the  leading  councils  should  not  be  accorded.  In  this 
singular  position,  not  strictly  inferior,  but  evidently  more  "  dis- 
tant," we  find  the  Tlatilulca  at  Mexico  at  the  time  of  the 
conquest.^® 

or  tribes,  in  which  there  were  of  both  kinds,  were  those  who  divided  themselves  fh>m 
the  rest.'*  (See  note  44.)  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  the  eminent  Mexican  scholar 
has  not  given  us  the  names  of  these  "Algunos  esoritores  nacionales  modcrnos.** 

>*  According  to  Durdn  (Cap.  XXXI V,  p.  271),  they  remained  in  a  degraded  condition 
for  160  days  at  leant,  or  eight  aboriginal  months:  **y  que  les  turase  esta  penitencia  y 
castigo  hasta  los  ochenta  dias  del  segundo  trlbuto.*'  But  they  were,  according  to  him, 
relieveil  ol  it  but  conditionally :  "  y  asi  \en  quitauan  aquellos  cntredichos  que  e  contndo, 
los  quales,  en  faltindoles,  eran  tornados  &  poner."  In  order  to  comply  with  tlie  de- 
mands of  the  Mexicans  Tor  slaves,  the  Tlatilulca  were  forced  to  carry  arms  again,  so 
as  to  take  part  in  the  wars.  Tezozomoe  (Cap.  XLVI,  p.  75)  confirms,  but  implies 
previously  (p.  75)  that  tlie  Tlatilulca  were  specially  obligated  to  be  the  traders  for 
Mexico:  '*y  havels  do  sor  nuestros  tratantos  y  mercadres  en  los  tianguis  du  Uuexot- 
xinco,  Tlaxcalan,  Tlilinquitepec,  Zacatlnn,  y  Chohila."  A  similar  punishment  was  meted 
out  to  them  by  "Stern  chief*  the  younger  Uhe  la(<t  Mtmtcsunia),  after  an  unsuccesS' 
All  campaign  against  Huexotziuco,  Chohila,  and  Atlixco.  Durdn  (Cap.  LIX,  i»p.  468, 
469),  Tezozomoe  (Cap.  XCVI,  p.  170).  It  is,  besides,  positively  asserted  by  the  former 
(p.  271)  tiiat  the  '*  medicine  lodge,"  or  temple  of  Tlatilulco,  was  closed  therealler, 
abandoned  and  left  to  ruin  and  decay  ("y  asi  dice  la  ystorla  questuvo  haftta  entonces 
lleno  de  yerba  y  <le  vasura  y  caidas  las  pnredes  y  domiitorios  del  ").  It  is,  of  course, 
confirmed  by  Tezozomoe  (p.  75.  cap.  XLVI) :  *'y  asi  fu^  que  io  estiuvo  muchos  andx  hasta 
la  venida  que  hizu  Don  Fernando  Cortes,  Marquis  del  Valle.  en  esta  nueva  UKpafia, 
conio  adelante  sc  diri.  ftque  me  rcfiere."  It  is  somewhat  difficult  to  reconcile  these 
statements  witli  tliose  or  BerntU  Diez  de  Cattillo  (Cap.  XCIl,  pp.  88,  89,  00.  Oh  Vedia, 
Vol.  II),  and  of  Sr.  Ictubalceta  in  Cervantes- Salftznr  (**Tre»  Dialogos.'*  note  40  to  2d 
Dial.,  p.  201)  to  the  efl'ect  ttiat  Cortes  visited  that  temple  of  Tlatilulco  and  found  '*  Stem 
chief"  worshipping  in  it,  and  still  more  difficult  is  it  to  reconcile  the  relation  of  Ber- 
nal  Diez  witli  that  of  Andrilt  de  Tapia  {^*Relaeion,  etc.y  etc.,**  pp.  582-586,  Col.  do  Doc. 
II),  who,  as  an  eye-witness  too,  deserves  similar  credit. 

Tiatiluloo  formed  a  quarter,  a  fifth  gi-oat  one,  of  Mexico  at  the  time  of  the  conquest. 
This  is  distinctly  Htated  by  Afotolinin  {Hiitoria,  etc.^  Trat.  Ill,  cap.  VII.  pp.  180  and 
181),  Torquemnda  (Lib.  II.  cap.  XI,  p.  03)  confirms  Motolinia  In  general.  (Lib.  Ill,  cap. 
XXIV.  p.  «I5).  Memdieta  (Lib.  Ill,  cap.  II,  p.  182),  ''en  el  bnrrio  llamado  Tlatelulco;" 
(Lib.  IV,  cap.  XV.  p.  414),  **  y  el  barrio  se  dice  Tlutelulco,"  adding  (p.  418) "  que  son  del 
mismo  pueblo  du  Tlatelulco;"  (Cap.  XVII,  p.  423).  *'  El  convento  de  Santiago  de  Tlate- 
lulco  que  es  cuuio  b:in*io  de  Moxioo;  *'  (Cap.  XX VIII,  p.  4QH) ,  *'  pueblo  de  Tlatelulco; ** 
(Id.,  p.  48),  Cap.  XXIX).  That  this  fifth  gi-eat  quarter  was  again  divided  into  six 
smaller  ones,  is  proven  by  Vetancurt  {^'Crdniea^  etc.,''  pp.  207  and  212) :  *'  TIene  ouutro 
religiosos  que  con  el  ministro  colado  administran  4  mis  de  mil  quinientas  personal  en 
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This  incident  in  Mexican  history  does  not  exhibit  any  features 
different  from  those  found  at  the  basis  of  tribal  society,  and  it  is 
not  until  the  first  decade  of  the  sixteenth  century  that  we  are  re- 
ferreil  to  tlie  period  when  aboriginal  institutions  of  ancient  Mexico 
emerged  from  tlieir  former  condition  into  that  of  political  society 
proper  and  exhibited  ttie  features  of  rule  as  despotic  as  any  on  the 
three  eastern  continents.  Even  Robertson  has  so  far  yielded  to 
this  preconceived  idea  as  to  write,  **This  appearance  of  incon- 
sistency has  arisen  from  inattention  to  the  innovations  of  Mon- 
tezuma upon  the  Mexican  ppticy.  His  aspiring  ambition  subverteit 
the  original  system  of  government,  and  introduced  a  pure  despot- 
ism. He  disregarded  the  ancient  laws,  violated  the  privileges 
held  most  sacred,  and  reduced  his  subjects  of  every  order  to 
the  level  of  slaves."  ®®  In  general,  many  deeds,  creditable  and 
disreputable,  are  charged  to  that  ill-starred  ''chief  of  men"  of 
the  Mexican  tribe,  whose  tragical  death  has  furnished  a  welcome 
topic  to  the  most  brilliant  writers.  "  Wrathy  chief  "  (Motecuzumah 
or  Montezuma)  was  however  innocent  of  many  or  of  the  most,  if 


eeis  parcialidades.  que  cada  ciial  Ucne  sua  ban'ios.'*  This  is  indefinite  and  vague,  and 
we  are  »t\\\  left  in  doubt  ns  to  whether  there  were  only  six  or  whether  tliere  were  more. 
The  word8  "each  of  wliich  has  its  quarters*'  would  indicate  that  each  of  these  **  parci- 
alidades"  was  divided  into  smaller  ones.  Still,  "  parcinlidad "  and  "  bairio"  are  re- 
garded as  equivalent  terms,  and  botli  signify  kin*.  The  history  of  the  capture  of  the 
Mexican  pueblo  has,  in  some  details  of  the  siege,  preserved  to  us  the  names  of  some 
aboriginal  '* barrios"  of  TlaUlulco.  Veiuncurt  (Vol.  11,  Part.  Ill,  Trat.  II,  cap.  Vll, 
p.  liH)  mentions  two  of  tliem :  **Yocacolco"  (with  the  ci-raita  of  Santa- Ana)  and  **Ama- 
sac"  (ermita  ot  Santjt  Lucia),  the  latter  of  which  is  again  named  (Cap.  X,  p.  20U)  by 
him,  and  by  Toi-quemada  also.  Torquemada  gives  a  number  of  names  even :  Nonohuaico 
(Lib.  IV,  cap.  XCIII,  pp.  651,  bSii),  Yacocalco  (p.  552^,  Tlacuchcalco  (p.  552),  Amarac, 
Coyonaeazco  (p.  552).  This  gives  the  names  of  five  barrios  of  Tlatilulco.  If  to  tide 
we  add  *'el  Barrio,  que  se  llama  XocotiUan,  que  es  agora  San  Francisco,  que  por  otro 
nombre  se  llama  Cihuatecpan,"  (p.  552),  we  would  have  the  sixth  quarter  also. 

That  the  administration  of  Tlatilulco  remained  separate  from  that  of  Teatichtitlan  is 
proven  by  the  fact  that  Montezuma  was  assisted  by  twenty  chiefs  corrasponding  to  the 
twenty  kins  of  the  Tenuchca  only,  and  without  representation  for  the  Tlatilulca.  See 
Bemal  Diet  de  CtutiUo  (Cap.  XCV,  p.  M.  Ve<lia  11).  But  the  war-chief  of  Tlatilulco 
was  present  at  the  council.  Thus  **  Itzquauhtin  "  is  fk'equently  mentionetl  as  the  com* 
panion  of  Montc-suma.  Sithagun  ( Lib.  WU  cap.  XVl,  p.  24;  cap.  XVll,  p.  25;  cap.  XXI, 
p.  28;  c^p.  XXIll,  p.  31).  TorquenMda  (Lib.  IV,  cap.  LXX.  pp.  4U6,  4Ue).  Vetancurt 
(Vol.  11,  cap.  XV,  Parte  111,  p.  132).    Cliivigero  (Vol.  H,  Lib.  IX,  cap.  XIX,  p.  153). 

Of  the  hatred  between  Mexicans  proper  and  Tlatilulca  the  last  days  of  the  siege  of 
Mexico  fkirnUh  numerous  instances.  Both  TorguemtuUi  (Lib.  IV,  cap.  XCll,  p.  550) 
and  Vetancurt  (Parte  111,  cap.  VI  of  2<1  Trat.,  p.  1U3)  mention  the  flight  of  the  former 
into  Tlatilulco  as  taking  refuge  among  enemies.  Finally  the  following  passage  is  sufll* 
ciently  plain:  Durdn  (Cap.  XXXIV,  p. 271), ''E  Ai^  tanta  la  pertinacia  de  los  Moxi- 
canos,  que  hasta  que  los  espafioles  vinleron  k  la  tierra  no  les  dejaron  toruar  I  liliertad 
ninguna,  ni  I  tencr  templo  particular." 

•o*'Mistorif  of  America^**  (Uth  KdiUon,  1800,  Vol.  Ill,  Book  Vll,  p.  291). 
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not  All,  of  these  good  or  bad  actions,  and  this  simply  for  the  reason 
that  he  had  not  the  power  to  commit  them.  Thus  he  is  charged 
with  remodelling  his  household,  removing  certain  assistants,  and 
filling  the  vacancies  with  **  scions  of  noble  stock,"  creating,  at 
the  same  time,  hereditary  charges.  It  may  be  that,  in  the  case 
of  simple  runners  for  instance,  the  "chief  of  men"  held  ample 
authority  to  select  his  men,  consequently  to  remove  them  ;  but  it 
is  certain  that  for  any  office  of  permanence  with  the  kin  or  tribe, 
he  had  not  the  least  discretionary  power.  How  insignificant  his 
influence  even  was,  when  severed  from  organized  tribal  govern- 
ment, is  amply  sliown  by  his  utter  helplessness  from  the  very 
moment  that  the  Spaniards  had  once  treated  him  as  a  fettered 
captive.^' 

*>The  name  is  variously  written  "Miitizuma,"  *'  Mute<>ziinia,'*  "  Moctezuma,"  "  Mon- 
tezuma." **  Moctheuzuma,"  "  3Iotectihzuma ; "  and  **  Seuor  sevoro/*  i8  the  mo«t  ciirren- 
intcrpretatiun.  On  the  tables  of  Durdn  (Trat.  I.  Lam.  7.  8,  »,  21.  22,  23, 20)  and  in  gent 
era],  the  **name^  is  painted  as  the  head-di-ess  ('*Xiiihhuitzolli")  of  a  chieftain,  trans- 
pierced by  an  arrow.  The  etymology  may  be:  ••  mo"— ••tiiine,"  •' teculitli "—" chief," 
and  **  9umale *•— ••furious  and  wralliy"  {Afolina^  II.  p.  28),  therefore  "  wrathy  chief,** 
or  *' stern  chief."  Aside  from  the  charges  prefered  against  him  by  Ixtlilxochitl  and 
his  '^sctiool"  of  subverting  gradually  the  basis  of  the  confederacy,  Mexican  authors 
accuse  him  of  having  revolutionized  the  Institutions  of  his  own  tribe.  These  reports 
have  been  beautifully  remodelled  Into  claHsical  Knglish  by  Afr.  Pretcott  {'* Conquest  of 
Mexico,''  Book  II,  cap.  VI.  pp.  .{01)  and  310).  Afr.  H.  H.  llnncroft  (Vol.  V,  pp.  «?,  478, 
474,  475.  etc.).  in  equally  careful  in  reproducing  all  such  tales,  or  a  rebum^  thereof,  in  a 
shape  more  palatable  to  reflned  and  impressionable  readers. 

Tiie  (>ul>Htance  of  these  accuHations  becomes,  however,  reduced  to  the  following 
statomentH.  an  expres-'ted  by  Tezozomoc  v'Cap.  LXXXIII,  pp.  145  and  140):  "He  said 
once  to  Ziliuacoatl  Tilpotonqui :  I  have  thought  it  might  be  well  to  change  the  manner 
in  which  the  chiefr*  and  messengers  should  be  selected  and  to  establish  a  different  way 
from  that  introduced  under  my  unc.le  Ahuitzotl.  Let  thoi<e  serving  within  their  life- 
time, be  <lismiH.sed  and  others  put  in  their  places,  elected  from  the  four  quarters  of 
Moyotlan,  Teopan,  Aztacualco,  and  Cuepopan,— which  shall  be  chddren  of  chiefs,  and 
shall  ^itay  at  the  huehuecalli,  or  liouKeri  of  the  community,  with  the  chief*steward 
dwelling  near  by.  .Some  ol  the  principaln  of  this  tribe  now  have  sons,  begotten  ft'om 
slaves,  now  — these  are  principals,  and  let  them  become  delegates  (am1)assador8,  mes- 
sengers, '-embajadores "),  and  not  be  cant  anide  for  a  miserable  macehual  who 
because  he  is  Tequihua,  Cacauhtli,  or  Cuachic,  Otomies,  t«hould  tlierefore  l»e  set  over 

tlie  principal  Mexican  chiefs,  and  the  sons  of  head-chiefN  (Kings, '•  reyes") 

What  I  want  is  to  bring  forth  those  children  of  chieitains,  whicli  have  been  forgotten 
so  long,  and  that  such  a.*<  held  the  office  under  the  chief  Ahuitzotl  and  your  father 

Zihuaco.-itl  may  return  to  rest Zihuacoatl  then  called  together  the  council :  '^ai 

palacio  comun,"  and  submitted  to  them  this  Huggei«tion,  ''of  which  they  were  all  satis- 
fled."  With  this  resolution  Zihuacoatl  went  to  the  chief  and  said:  I  do  not  want 
them  to  be  of  age  now,  1)ut  only  ten  or  twelve  years  old.  that  they  may  be  instructed 
properly,  and  become  Hkilled  in  npeaking,  well  disposed,  like  unto  pages  to  the  chief- 
tain. When  they  liad  come  before  Zihuacoatl,  as  sec<md  person  of  the  chief,  he  made 
along  speech  to  them  concerning  their  line  of  conduct:  Every  day  you  shall  attend 
to  Huilzilopochtli  and  to  the  chief,  rising  early  for  orations,  and  doing  the  same  at 
niglilfull,  to  be<;ome  expert  in  the  ways  of  penitence  and  sacriflco.  Then  you  shall 
cleanse  tlie  temple,  and  the  chief-house,  afterwards  have  it  swept  before  he  comes 
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It  is  therefore  vain  to  look  for  any  important  change  in  the 
institutions  of  the  ancient  Mexicans  even  at  this  third  and  latest 
date,  which  was  the  last  chance,  so  to  say,  if  any  at  all,  for  such 

out.  Keep  your  dresfies  clean  and  in  order,  aleo  his  own  di'ess  and  ornaments;  his 
tress,  medal,  and  chain ;  also  every  five  days  his  blow-tube  and  bow,  thiit  he  may 
recreate  himself  with  it.  Attend  to  him  nt  meal-time,  morning  and  evening,  serving 
him  with  cac4io,  i*08es,  perrtimes,  with  much  humility  and  respect,  never  looking  into 
his  face  under  i)ain  of  death.  Take  cai-e  that  the  cooking  be  well  done,  and  that  tlie 
stewards  provide  for  eveiything.  But,  while  there  you  stay,  liewarc,  for  many  women 
of  worth  are  seen  there,  and  to  whoso  needs  you  have  also  to  attend,— watch  your 
behavior,  for  should  you  attempt  anything  agninnt  them,  you  and  your  relations  will 
be  driven  off,  and  if  you  commit  any  bad  action  with  any  of  Uiese  women,  your  fathers 
houses  will  be  razed,  salt  strewn  over  their  ruins,  and  you  and  your  lineage  must 
perish."  At  the  close  of  this  and  other  (less  important)  talk  it  is  said :  **aMd  in  course 
of  time  they  became  so  well  bred,  reflnetl,  and  instructed,  and  skilful,  that  they  were 
of  the  most  pn»minent  chieftains  and  leading  men  in  this  house  and  court."  Durdn 
(Cap.  Lit.  p|>.  416-4!^2)  does  not  fail  to  confirm  tiie  statements  of  Tezozomoc,  extending, 
however,  the  removals  to  nearly  all  the  offices :  "  asi  en  el  servicio  de  sus  casa  y  per- 
sona, como  en  el  regimen  de  la  provincia  y  reyno"  (p.  417);  also  excluding  illegitimate 
oirsi>ring  (*'  nengun  bastardo  *'),  and  giving  a  number  of  more  or  less  pertinent  details. 
He  even  asserts  that  the  officers  of  the  kins  were  removed.  In  short,  he  represents  it 
as  the  introduction  of  absolute  des]>otism,  surrounding  at  tiie  same  time  the  throne  by 
a  powerful  nobility.  Acotta  (Lib.  VII,  cap.  21.  p.  506)  and  Herrera  (Dec.  Ill,  lib.  II, 
cap.  XIV,  p.  06),  *'  porqu^  mandd,  que  no  le  sirviesen  sino  nobles,  i  que  la  Gente  llustre 
estnviese  en  su  Palacio,  i  exerciUise  oficios  de  su  Casa,  iCortc."  Torquemada  {Lib, 
II,  cap.  LIX,  p.  1«6),  Vetancurt  (Part  II,  Trat.  I,  cap.  XIX,  p.  828).  and  others,  confirm, 
although  in  a  more  concise  style  than  the  first  named  authors.  It  is  evident  that  all 
these  authors  munt  have  gathered  fi'om  the  same  source,  which  cannot  be  SahaguHt 
nor  Motolinia^  neither  Mendieta^  nor  any  of  the  known  conquerors.  The  story,  as  told 
and  detailed  by  Durin,  presupposes  a  class  of  hereditary  nobles,  already  formed  and 
in  Alii  vigor,  but  exclude<i  in  pait  A*om  tenure  of  office  or  rattier  sharing  such  right  of 
tenure  equally  witit  tliose  of  the  common  class.  This  is  distinctly  acknowledged  by 
Tezozomoc,  and  more  particularly  yet  by  Durin  himself:  **y  niudar  todos  los  que  su 
tio  Auitzotl  aula  puesto  y  do  los  que  se  aula  servido,  poi*que  munchas  dellos  enin  de 
baxa  suerte  y  hijos  de  hombres  baxos,"  p.  417,  etc.  Now  I  have  proven  ("2>Nur« 
0/  Landt,  pp.  410,  420,  421,  etc.,  to  p.  448)  tliat  there  was  no  privileged  class  based  on 
tenure  of  the  soil.  The  I'evolution  assumed  presupposes  that  there  waf>,  up  to  the  last 
*'wrathy  chief,**  no  class  of  nobles  in  exclusive  possession  of  the  offices,  consequently, 
even  if  the  "  ciiief  of  men  **  in  question  had  any  inclination  or  desire  to  oust  the  *'  com- 
mon people  "  ft*om  their  official  positions,  the  main  desideratum,  namely,  the  "  uncom- 
mon "  ones  wherewith  to  replace  them,  and  for  whose  benefit  the  whole  afl'air  was 
planned,  were  not  on  hand.  For  nobility  not  iMsed  on  heredttall-y  ownership,  or  heredi- 
tary command  of  some  kind,  is  no  nobility  at  all.  As  far  as  heredity  of  office  is  con- 
cerned, Duran  himself  is  one  of  the  most  powcrftil  witnessae  against  it  {e.  g ,  Cap. 
LXiV,  pp.  498  and  4&9).  If,  therefore,  '*  wratliy  chief "  created  a  class  of  privileged 
office-holders  about  tlie  year  IMS,  it  must  have  been  very  short-lived,  for  it  was  cer- 
tainly out  of  existence  sixteen  years  later,  at  the  beginning  of  the  Spanish  conquest. 

Tlie  version  of  Tezozomoc  is  evidently  the  correct  one,  and  thus  the  whole  story 
dwindles  down  to  the  selc<rtion  of  ceitain  boys,  probably  of  his  own  kin,  for  the 
special  service  of  the  tribal  house  of  government,  which  took  )>lace  with  the  kitowiedgt 
and  content  of  the  rouncU  only.  Wliethe?  this  act,  if  converted  into  a  custom,  miglit 
have  gradually  mergefl  into  prevalence  of  a  certain  kin  over  the  rest,  is  another 
question,  which  the  intervening  conquest  of  Mexico  by  the  Spaniards,  has  left  without 
decisive  answer.  AlK>nt  tiie  helplessness  of  Montezuma  while  a  captive,  see  authors 
on  the  Conquest  In  general. 
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a  revolution  before  the  advent  of  Europeans.  We  are  conse- 
quently, by  this  investigation  of  the  history  of  aboriginal  Mex- 
ico, justified  in  claiming  the  state  of  its  society  to  be  as  yet 
exclusively  tribal. 
'^  Tribal  society  presupposes  equality  of  rights  among  all  members 
of  the  kins  composing  tiie  tribe.  Hence  it  follows  that  "■  caste" 
and  hereditary  rank  could  not  exist,  that  there  could  not  be  any 
division,  among  the  ancient  Mexicans,  into  higher  and  lower 
classes,  into  "nobles"  and  "common  people,"  or  into  hereditary 
professions  or  vocations  like  "  priests,"  "  warriors,"  "  merchants," 
"artisans,"  and  "tillers  of  the  soil."  In  vindication  however  of 
our  assertion,  which  might  otherwise  appear  as  too  sweeping,  we 
may  be  permitted  here  to  dwell  at  some  greater  length  on  this 
particular  question. 

Nobility  is  based  upon  hereditary  privilege  of  some  kind.  Either 
it  consists  in  landed  propert}'  with  hereditability  of  title  and  (at 
least  originally)  office,  or  in  a  hereditary  charge  alone,  or  privilege 
or  power  over  others  transmitted  with  the  blood.  While  the  former 
has  become  more  usually  known  and  is  therefore  regarded  as 
characteristic,  the  latter,  alwa3's  accompanied  by  "  loose  wealth  " 
at  least,  is  still  found  among  pastoral  nations.^^  It  may  even 
have  been  the  incipient  form  of  the  other.  Now,  among  the 
ancient  Mexicans,  we  have  seen  that : — 

1.  The  notion  of  abstract  ownership  of  the  soil,  in  any  shape, 
had  not  vet  arisen. 

2.  Individuals,  whatever  might  be  their  position  or  office,  with- 
out any  exception,  had  but  a  right  to  use  certain  tracts,  and  no 
possessory  rights,  even,  to  land  were  attached  to  any  office  or 
dignity. 

3.  No  office  itself,  whether  of  the  kin  or  tribe,  was  hereditary 
in  any  family,  since  the  Mexican  family,  as  such,  was  yet  in  but 
a  nascent  state. ^^ 

4.  Futhermore  loose  property  was  subject  to  such  diminutions 
occasioned  by  the  mo<le  of  worship,^^  and  especiall}'  of  burial,^ 

"The  Araba  for  instance  See  Kretner  ("  Oetchichte  der  herrschenden  Ideen  dei 
Js/nm»J. 

03F(»r  Uicee  three  points  see  *'  Tenure  of  Lands**  in  general,  and  pp.  447-48  In  par- 
ticular. 

<>«  Afototinin  (Trat.  I.  cap.  IV,  p.  31).  "  Otros  trabajahan  y  ailqulrian  dos  6  tree  anos 
ciianto  podian,  para  hacer  una  HeMn  al  denioniu,  y  en  ella  no  solo  gaetaban  cuanto 
tenian,  mas  aun  se  adeudaban,  de  inanvra  que  tenian  quo  serTir  y  trabajar  otro  ano  y 
Aun  otroB  dos  para  aalir  de  deudu;  .  .  ." 
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that  it  could  not  accumulate  so  as  to  exert  any  influence  in  the 
hands  and  in  behalf  ol  any  individual  or  of  his  immediate  rela- 
tives. 

Consequently,  aboriginal  Mexico  could  have  neither  nobility 
nor  patriciate,  and  when  such  a  privileged  class  does  not  exist, 
it  is  useless  to  seek  for  another  to  which  the  term  "  unprivileged" 
or  ''common"  can  be  applied. 

In  a  future  essay  we  shall  attempt  to  prove  that  the  Mexicans 
had  no  hereditary  caste  of  *'  medicine  men"  or  priests.  We  have 
elsewhere  shown  that  there  was  no  caste  of  warriors.®^  The  mode 
of  Tenure  and  distribution  of  the  soil  precludes  all  possibility  of 
the  existence  of  a  permanent  class  of  '^  tillers."  It  yet  remains 
to  cast  a  glance  at  the  so-called  artisans,  and  at  the  traders  or 
'^  merchants." 

Neither  of  these  two  professions  were  held  to  personal  improve- 
ment of  their  garden  lots  (*' tlalmilli")  but,  like  officers,  they 
could  have  them  improved  by  others  under  their  names  and 
for  their  benefit.**'^  The  statement  of  Zurila  "  that  a  quarter 
was  composed  of  all  kinds  of  people"  ^  disposes  of  the  opinion, 
that  such  quarters  contained  each  but  members  practising  a  single 
trade.  Thus  there  was  no  geographical  agglomeration  by  pro-* 
fessions.^^  Again,  no  rule  existed  enforcing  or  establishing  here- 
ditament in  kind  of  work,  or  manner  of  sustenance.  The  son 
might  embrace,  at  his  choice,  his  father's  occupation,  but  nothing 

*' Compare  tho  burial  rites  of  the  Mexicans  as  reported  by  the  majority  of  old 
Bourcos. 

M  ^*Art  of  War  "  (p.  08,  notes  t.  9,  40).  Zurita  ''  RapporV^  (p.  48),  "  lis  ^taient  tenus 
seulement  an  service  militaire,  pour  lequel  auoune  excuse  u'etait  admise." 

•'  '*  Tenure  of  Lands  **  (p.  420,  note  88).    Consult  the  authorities  therein  quoted. 

« »• /Ja/jporr' (p.  221). 

**It  is  raoHtly  on  the  authority  of  Sahagun  (Lib.  IX.  vol.  II),  that  the  settlement  by 
professional  clusters  is  admitted.  IxUilxochUl  (•'  IlUtUtire  dti  ChichimiqueSt**  Cap. 
XXXVIII,  pp.  2fl2  and  2(K{.  •*  Duotlicima  Relacitm,"  p.  388,  Kingsborough,  VoI.IX)  also 
says  that,  at  Texcuco,  each  profesfdun  had  its  own  quarter  in  the  pueblo.  But  an 
attentive  reading  of  tlie  first  author  named  (Cap.  XVI 1 1,  p.  392),  where  he  treats  of  the 
featherworkers  "  De  los  oflclnles  que  labran  plunia,  que  hacen  plumnjes,  y  otras  cosas 
de  III  misma,"  satisfies  us  at  once  of  the  fact,  that  the  venerable  author  only  refers  to 
woriibip  of  certain  idols  in  a  ceitain  quarter,  and  not  to  eompulsorj'  residence  therein, 
of  certain  kinds  of  working  men.  Nowhere  does  he  say  that  the  '*Auiantocas"  were 
all  featherworkers.  lie  mentions  a  barrio  **Amatlan*'  or  **Amanlla."  Might  it  be 
the  •*Amanalro*»  of  Vetancurt?  Compare  also  Torquematia  (Lib.  VI,  cap.  XXX,  pp. 
59  and  00),  Mntolinia  (Trat.  I.  cap.  XII,  pp.  G7  and  08).  "  Kl  conqvistador  Andnimo** 
(Col.  de  Doc.  Vol.  1).  "  Le  piazze  de  i  mercati,"  (pp.392  and  393).  although  concerning 
the  markets  exclusively.  Ilerrera  (Dec.  Ill,  lib.  IV,  p.  138,  cap.  138),  *'  i  cstos  andaban 
por  los  Barrios,  porque  en  cllos  havia  de  todo  g^nero  de  gcntes."  Copied  alter  Zurita 
Vetancurt  (Part  II,  Trat.  I,  cap.  IV),  Clavigero  (Lib.  VII,  cap.  LI,  p.  601). 
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compelled  him  to  do  it  J®  It  is  true,  that  such  as  formed  gold  or 
silver  into  pleasing  or  (as  viewed  from  eastern  notions  of  taste) 
rather  striking  shapes,  enjoyed  some  particular  consideration ; 
but  this  was  not  so  much  in  deference  to  their  skill,  as  to  the 
ma ^67'iaZ  upon  which  they  exerted  it.  Gold  (''teo-cuitlatr*)  and 
silver  ("  Iztac-tco  cuitlatl")  were  regarded  as  *' offal  of  gods." 
Thus  they  became  objects  of  ''  medicine,"  and  those  who  wrought 
them  into  useful  or  decorative  articles,  were  near  to  the  '*  medicine- 
men "  themselves.''^  Furthermore,  the  manner  and  method  of 
working  was  so  slow,  it  relied  so  exclusively  upon  that  patient 
disregard  of  time  which  characterizes  even  the  manufacture  of 
a  simple  arrowhead,  that  no  accumulation  of  wealth  could  result 
from  it."2  Besides,  the  artisan  had,  like  any  other  member  of 
the  kin,  to  furnish  his  share  towards  the  requirements  of  public 

'•  Zurita  ("  liupport,  etc  ,**  p.  129).  **  Lea  chefA  inferJenrs  et  les  personnes  du  i>etiplo 
^levaicnt  niisni  leiirR  ciifants  avec  beaucoup  do  f>oin,  Icur  iniipiraient  Phorrear  du  vice, 
leur  recommandaient  le  respect  des  dieux,  les  conduisaient  aux  temples  et  les  faisalent 
travaillcr  suivaut  leiiri*  dispositions;  cepcndant,  en  general,  le  (lis  enibrastiait  la  pro- 
fessioii  de  son  pere."  Gomara  (••  ConquUta^  etc.,"  Vedia,  Vol.  I,  p.  438).  '•  Los  pobres 
ensciiaban  &  siis  hijos  pus  oAcios,  no  porqiie  no  tuviesen  Ilbertad  para  mostralles  otro^ 
sino  porque  los  aprendiesen  sin  gastar  con  elloH.'*  Carloi  Afaria  de  Buttamante. 
Tezcoco  en  Ion  vltimos  l^empot  de  sut  autigtios  Jieyes"  1820.  Parte  tercera,  (Cap.  Ill, 
p.  212).  '*Enseuaban  adeinas  los  oflrios  ft  que  tenian  aAcion.^'  Clavigero  (IJb.  VII, 
cap.  V,  p.  4<$2).  "  The  sons  generally  learned  the  trade  of  their  fathers,'*  but  ttaey 
were  not  boun<l  to  «lo  it,  and  therefore  no  *'  caste." 

'*The  words  arc  composed  of:  "Iztac,'*  white  object  (AfoUna  II,  p.  40).  ''Teotl** 
god  (11,  p.  101),  "Cuitlatl"  mth,  therefore  gold  was  *' offal  of  God,"  and  silver, 
"white  offal  of  God." 

The  working  of  gold  and  silver  was  regarded,  by  the  Mexicans,  as  an  invention  of 
*'Quetzalcohuatl."  Sahagun  (Lib.  III.  cap.  Ill,  p.  243).  "  y  los  vasallos  que  tenia  erau 
todos  oflciales  do  artes  mecilinicas,  y  diestros  para  labrar  las  piedras  verdes.  quo  se 
llanian  chalchivites,  y  tambicn  para  fundir  plata,  y  hacer  otras  cosas;  y  CHtas  artes 
todos  tuvidron  prin<Mpio  y  origen  de  1  <licho  QuetzalcoatlV  (Also  Lib.  X,  cap.  XXIX, 
p.  113,  etc.)  Theft  of  gold  or  preciouN  stones  was  punished  hy  death  through  sacrifice. 
CUivigero  (Lib.  VII,  cap.  XVII,  p.  487).  Vetancurt  (Parte  Ila,  Trat.  T,  p.  484.  •'  Leyes 
do  los  Mexlcanos  "). 

"*  A  very  remarkable  way  of  manufacturing  their  most  admired  works  — those  made 
of  fejithers  — is  reported  by  Mendietn  (Lib.  IV,  cap.  XII.  pp.  405  and  40<J):  "And  thei*e 
is,  besides,  something  else  to  notice  of  this  featherwork,  namely:  that  if  there  ara 
twenty  artisniin,  they  will  undertake  Jointly  the  manufacture  of  one  piece  (••  imigen"), 
for,  dividing  among  themselves  tlie  figure  of  the  image  in  as  many  parts  as  there  aitj  of 
their  number,  each  one  takes  his  piece  home  and  finishes  it  there.  Aflerwards  they  all 
meet  again  and  put  their  piecor*  together,  thus  finishing  the  figure  in  as  perfect  a 
manner  as  if  one  ah)ne  had  made  the  whole."  (Copied  by  Torquemada,  Lib.  XIII, 
cap.  XXXIV.  p.  48*.),  and,  with  slight  varintions,  also  by  Vetancurt,  Vol.  1.  p.  .189.)  In 
regard  to  the  manner  of  working,  Torgvenuida  (Lib.  XIII,  cap.  XXXIV,  p.  487),  makes 
the  pertinent  remark:  "All  this  they  worked  (as  we  have  said)  with  ottier  stones,  antl 
with  flint;  and  according  to  the  subtlety  of  the  work,  I  think  they  must  have  spent  long 
time  in  finishing  it."  See  in  general  E.  li.  Tutor  (•*  Rf»earcht9  into  the  Early  History  of 
Mankind;'  Cap.  VII,  pp.  187  and  188),  also  Motolinia  (Trat.  I,  cap.  IV,  pp.  31  and  32). 
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life: 73  hence  little  was  left  to  him  be3'ond  his  legitimate  wants. 
We  see  thus,  that  hardly  any  chance  was  given  for  the  formation 
of  a  class  which,  resting  upon  the  kind  of  occupation,  might 
assume  the  position  of  ^^ caste"  in  the  organization  of  aboriginal 
Mexican  society. 

It  is  repeatedly  asserted,  and  on  high  autliority,  that  the  mer- 
chants or  traders  of  Mexico  enjoyed  particular  privileges.  We 
must  premise  here  that  merchants,  in  the  sense  of  venders  of 
other  people's  manufactures  or  products  (thus  living  off  of  the 
difference  between  cost  and  proceeds)  were  known  only  in  one 
way.*'^*     The  name  for  merchant  was  *'man  who  exchanges  one 

^*That  the  artisans  or  mechanics  contributed  a  portion  of  their  wares  in  the  shape 
of  tribute,  is  amply  proven.  See  for  instance,  Oviedo  (Lib.  XXXIII.  cap  LI,  p.  630. 
Easily  misunderstood  I)  This  passage  of  Oviedo  explains  tie  action  of  ''wrathy 
chief"  towards  the  *' Jewellers  "  and  *' goldf>mitlis  **  at  the  arrival  of  Cortes,  as  related 
by  Tezozouioc,  Duran,  and  by  Sahagun.  See  also:  Zurita  ("  Rapport,  etc.,"  p.  223). 
ButtamarUe  ("  TezcocOt  etc.,"  Parte  III,  cap.  V,  p.  2:«).  Herrera  (Dec.  Ill,  lib.  IV.  cap. 
XVII,  p.  138).  Clavigero  (Lib.  VII,  cap.  XV,  p.  480).  Bancroft  (Vol.  Ill,  cap.  VI,  pp. 
231  and  232). 

^*  The  existence  of  currency,  or  of  money,  in  the  shape  of  grains  of  cacao,  T  shapen 
pieces  of  tin  or  copper,  and  quills  filled  with  gold  dust  is  generally  admitted.  See 
for  instance,  Pre»cott  ("  Conquett  of  Mexico"  Book  IV,  cap.  II,  p.  140).  H.  H.  Bancroft 
(Vol.  II,  cap.  XII,  pp.  381, 382.  and  383).  Cacao  played,  among  the  ancient  Mexicans, 
the  same  role  as  ** wampum"  did  among  the  northern  Indians,  for  purposes  of  ex- 
change, but  did  not  go  beyond  it.  In  regard  to  the  so-calleil  copper  or  tin  coins,  or 
raUier  marks  or  checks,  it  is  well  to  examine  the  matter  more  closely.  Cort^»  ("  Carta 
Quarto"  in  Vedia  I,  p.  Ill),  says  very  positively  that  at  Tachco,  he  obtained 
sundry  small  pieces  of  tin  like  very  thin  money  ("ft  manera  de  moneda  muy  delgada "), 
which  he  indeed  found  to  have  been  used  as  currency  by  the  natives.  ("  hall6  que  en 
dicha  provincia,  aun  en  otras,  se  tratuba  por  moneda").  Bemal  Diez  (Cap,  XCII,  p. 
89,  Vedia  II)  mentions  axes  of  *'  brass,  copper,  and  tin  "  ('^hachas  de  laton  y  cobre  y 
estafio"),  bartered  at  the  market  place  of  Tlatelulco,  "and  before  we  left  this  square 
(*'  plaza  ")  we  met  with  other  trailers,  who  from  what  they  said,  sold  gold  in  grains  as 
they  obtained  it  from  the  mines,  and  enclosed  in  quills  of  the  geese  of  the  land,  and  so 
thin  {**  asi  blancos"  so  white)  that  the  gold  might  be  seen,  and  by  the  length  and  size 
of  the  quills  they  determined  how  many  mantles  or  "Jiquipiles"  (bags  of  8000  grains) 
of  cacao  they  were  worth,  or  slaves,  or  any  other  things  for  whicli  they  bartered  it," 
('*  6  otra  qualquier  cosa  ft  que  lo  trocaban  ").  Oomara  ("  Conquista,  etc.,"  pp.  348  and 
849).  *'  I!ut  the  chief  one  is  cacahuati,  which  serves  as  coin.  .  .  ."  *' Their  buying  and 
selling  consists  in  exchanging  one  thing  for  another.  .  .  ."  (Id.,  p.  451).  **No  tenian 
moneda,  teniendo  mucha  plata,  oro  y  cobre,  y  sabl^ndolo  hundir  y  labrar,  y  contratando 
mucho  en  forias  y  mercados.  Su  moneda  usual  y  coirionte  es  cacauatl  6  cacao." 
Oriedo  (Lib.  VIII,  cap.  XXX,  pp.  3IK,  317.  Lib.  XXXIII,  rap.  LI,  p.  636)  mentions  only 
cacao  as  currency.  Torquemada  (Lib.  XIV,  cap.  XIV,  p.  260).  *'  It  was  customary  at 
these  marts*  ('eu  estos  mercados')  to  exchange  ('trocar')  one  thing  for  another,  and 
even  nowadays  this  is  sometimes  practised;  but  evei^where  cacao  is  most  commonly 
used.    In  other  parts  they  used,  besides,  some  small  mantles  whicli  they  call  PatoN 

quachtii Elsewhere  they  used  plentifully  some  copper  coins,  almost  like  unto 

("  do  hecbura")  a  Tau  T,  two  or  three  Angers  wide  and  made  of  thin  plates  ('*  plan- 
chuela  ")  some  thicker,  other  less  thick.  Where  there  was  much  gold  ("  donde  avia 
mucho  Oro"),  small  quills  filled  with  it,  circulated  among  the  Indians,"  ("traian  unos 
Canutillos  de  ello,  y  andaba  entre  los  Indios  mucho  de  esto").    Alonzo  Zuazo  ('*  Carta 
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thing  for  another"  ("tlanamacani")^^  and  such  was  every  arti- 
san, since,  in  the  market  place  of  aboriginal  Mexico,  every  artisan 
bartered  his  own  manufactures  for  whatever  he  needed  for  sub- 


al  Padre  Fray  Luit  de  Fiffueroa,*'  Santiago  de  Cuba,  U  Nov.,  15*21.  Col.  dc  Doc.  Vol.  I, 
p.  361).  "Hay  una  moneda  entre  ellos  con  que  vendeu  y  compran,  quo  8e  llama 
cacaliuate,  .  .  .**  Anonymattt  Conqueror  (p.  380,  et<;.)  mentions  Cacao,  **e  i  moneta  la 
plu  comune,  ma  molto  incomoda  dopo  I'oro  4 1'argento  ....  jicoita  (Lib.  IV,  cap.  3, 
p.  198)  "No  se  h alia,  que  los  Indios  usassen  oro,  ni  platn,  ni  metal  para  moneda,  nl 
para  precio  de  la  cosas,  unauanlo  para  ornato,  como  oe>ta  dicho.^'  The  fltatcment  of 
Torquemada  Ih  plain.  Wliile  it  explains  the  gradual  ascent  and  development  of  the 
notion  that  the  Mexicans  had  an  equivalent  to  money,  it  clearly  proves  thiit  only  barter 
and  exchange,  and  no  actual  buying,  took  place.  The  coppcr-platCH  which,  as  Mr.  Ban* 
croft  Justly  remarks,  "  constituted  perhaps  the  nearest  approach  to  coined  money," 
still  were  not  inten<led  even  for  such  a  purpose,  since  they  were  of  varying  size  and 
thickness.  But  the  story  of  tlie  copper  or  goUten  ** Eaglet*^  given  to  the  Mexican  traders 
as  money  wliercwith  to  buy,  as  faithfully  reported  and  gravely  discussed  by  Mr.  Ban* 
croft  alHo,  deserves  some  special  ventilation.  This  story  is  taken  f^'om  Sahagun  (Lib. 
IX,  cap.  II,  p.  312)  "  y  dabales  KKX)  toldillos,  que  ellos  Ilaman  quauhtii  para  rescatar.'' 
These  toldillos  they  divided  Into  two  parC^  of  800  each.  Now  Sahagun's  editor,  Sr. 
C.  M.  de  Bu Ataman te,  very  confidently  asserts  in  note  a,  (p.  342):  ^*  Era  una  moneda 
que  consiHtia  en  unos  pedazos  de  cobre  cortados  en  figura  de  T. —  Clavigero,  torn.  I,  pag. 
849."  The  reference  to  Clavigero  is  for  Lib.  VII,  cap.  XXXVI.  Now  "Toldillo"  Is 
derived  H'om  "  told&r*'  that  is,  to  shi-outl  or  cover,  and  means  merely  a  cover^  and  not  a 
piece  of  mct^d.  Used  also  for  a  covered  litter  or  portable  chair.  Besides,  "  quauhtii " 
indeed  signifies  Eagle,  but  it  is  an  evident  misprint  and  should  read  "quachtii,"  which 
slgnifles  a  mantle  or  sheet,  thus  perfectly  agreeing  both  with  the  "  toldillo  "  and  with 
the  "patolquachtli"  of  Torquemada.  The  '* golden  eagles"  of  Mr.  Brasseur  are 
therefore  rendered  utterly  useless. 

Anyone  reading  Tezozotnoc  will  see  at  a  glance  what  a  conspicuous  part  these 
mantles  **Quachtli."  (.\foUiui,  II,  p.  81)  played  in  intercourse  and  barter.  According  to 
Ramirez  de  Fuenleal  (Letter,  etc.,  Col.  de  Doc's  cone,  le  Mcxique,  I,  p.  251)  they 
formed  to  a  certain  extent  the  basis  of  tribute.  These  cotton-sheets  are  well  described 
by  Peter  Martyr  (*»  De  nouo  Orbe,*'  Dec.  V.,  cap.  X,  p.  230) :  '^Concerning  the  hhape  and 
fashion  of  their  garments,  it  is  ridiculous  to  behold :  they  call  it  a  garmente,  because 
they  couer  themselves  therewith,  but  it  hath  no  resemblance  with  any  other  garment, 
of  any  fashion  :  it  is  only  a  square  couering  like  unto  that,  which  your  holiness  cast  on 
your  shoulders,  sometimes  in  my  presence,  when  you  are  about  to  kimbe  your  heado, 
to  preserve  your  garments.  least  haire,  or  any  other  filth  should  fal  upon  them.  That 
couering  they  cast  about  their  necke,  and  then  knitting  two  of  the  four  corners  under 
their  throate.  they  lette  the  couering  hang  downe.  which  scarce  couereth  the  bodie  as 
lowe  as  the  legges.  Having  seen  these  garments  I  ceased  to  wonder,  that  so  great  a 
number  of  garments  was  sent  to  Cortes,  as  we  mentioned  before :  for  they  are  all  of 
small  moment,  and  many  of  them  take  uppe  but  little  roome." 

With  the  absence  of  money  the  profession  of  merchant  as  one  who  lives  fkom  the 
profits  of  his  sales,  becomes  limited  almost  to  what  he  can  gather  n*om  outride  of  hia 
own  community,  in  other  words,  to  what  he  can  import.  Their  main  and  almost  exclu- 
sive busiiness  consisted  in  effecting  intercourse  bi^tween  the  triiies.  At  home,  every 
artisan  sold  or  rather  exchanged  his  own  wares  in  the  public  markets.  See  Cortit 
{"Carta  Segumla,"  Vedia  I,  pp.  32  and  33),  liernal  Diez  {'*HUt.  verdad.:'  etc..  Vedla  II, 
p.  89,  cap.  XCII),  Oomara  ('* Conquista,'*  p.  M8,  Vedia  1),  **Cada  oflcio  y  cada  mercade- 
ria  tiene  su  lugar  seiialado  .  .  .  .",  Sahagun  (Lib.  X,  cap.  XVI,  p.  41),  "  El  que  vende 
piedras  preciosas,  dlapidaiio  es  de  esta  propriedad.  quo  sabe  labrar  sutilmente  las  pie* 
dras  preciosas  y  pulirlas.  .  .  ."  He  mentions  as  manufacturers  of  their  own  goods 
the  following :  '*plateros  de  oru"(41),  "Tratantes  en  mnntas"  (Cap.  XVII,  42),  "que 
venden  mantas,"  '*  que  venden  cotaras  "  (Cap.  XX,  pp.  48, 49  and  51),  "olleros,**  *'  que 
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sistancc.  Another  name  for  the  same  profession  was  ^^man 
who  takes  more  than  he  gives"  "tiamicqui,"''®  a  surname  or 
shir.  Lastly  they  were  called  "  piichtecatl."^^  It  is  with  this 
title  that  traders  appear,  among  the  ancient  Mexicans,  as  privi- 
leged people.  But  such  they  became  always  only  under  peculiar 
circumstances.  At  certain  intervals  of  time  a  number  of  men 
gathered,  forming  a  company  for  the  purpose  of  visiting  the 
market  places  of  other  tribes  and  exchanging  their  home  products 
for  those  of  distant  regions.  Such  an  enterprise  was  always  a 
great  venture,  and  required  a  peculiar  organization.  The  par- 
ticipants  were  to  be  numerous  enough  to  resist  the  assaults 
of  straggling  bands,  but  they  should  not  appear  so  numerous 
as  to  arouse  suspicion.  They  should  be  well  armed,  but  at 
the  same  time  anxious  to  avoid  collision.  They  needed  a 
certain  number  of  carriers,  not  only  for  the  wares  which  they 
took  along,  but  for  their  supplies,  still  the  numl>er  of  these 
carriers  could  not  be  too  great.  Such  an  expedition  was  in 
realit}'  not  a  private,  but  a  tribal  undertaking.  Its  members  not 
only  carried  into  distant  countries  the  industry  of  their  tribe, 
but  they  also  had  to  observe  the  customs,  manners,  and  resources 
of  the  people  whom  they  visited.  Clothed  with  diplomatic  at- 
tributes, they  often  were  less  traders  than  a?)ie«.  Thus  they 
cautiously  felt  their  way  from  tribe  to  tribe,  from  Indian  fair  to 
Indian  fair,  exchanging  their  stuff  for  articles  not  produced  at 
home,  all  the  while  carefully  noting  what  might  be  important  to 
their  own  tribe.  It  was  a  highly  dangerous  mission.  Frequently 
they  never  returned,  being  waylaid,  or  treacherously  butchered 
even  while  enjoying  the  hospitality  of  a  pueblo  in  which  they  had 
been  bartering. 

The  safe  return  however  of  such  a  part}'  to  the  pueblo  of 
Mexico  was  always  an  important  and  joyful  event.  The  recep- 
tion was  sometimes,  in  solemnity  of  exercises  and  in  barbarous 

yenden  comalcs,"  "que  venden  cestof*,*'  *'  cjnc  vende  petncas'*  (Cap.  XXIII.  p.  56,  etc.). 
**  oflcial  de  navajns,"  '*  Loi^  que  hacen  esteraA  "  (Cap.  XXIV,  p.  09).  lu  general,  nearly 
all  the  aboriginal  manufacturers  are  mentioned  by  him  also  as  selling  the  products  of 
their  induMtry.  and  vice  versa.    H.  H.  Bancroft  (Vol.  II,  pp.  383  and  384,  cap.  XII). 

'»  hfoHna  (*'  Vocabulario  "  Parte  la,  p.  84).  ••  Tlanamacac,"  ••tendero,"  "  A  vendcdor  de 
algo,"  Parle  lla,  p.  Ill;  '*nitc-tlanamictia."  **  dar  o  trocar  una  cosa  por  otra,  o  recom* 
pensnr."  (p.  1.27,  II).    Exchange  and  sale  ap|)ear  almost  synonymous. 

'•  Afolina  (Parte  la,  p.  84).    From  •'  nite-tiamicaquitia,"  ••  mohatrar  »*  (II,  p.  112). 

'T  ifoUiia  (I,  84).  also  (II.  83,  84).  Sahayun  (Lib.  IX,  cap.  Ill,  p.  348.  cap.  V,  pp.  854, 
355,  cap.  X,  p.  3?2.  etc.),  calls  them  also :  **  Daoaloxtomeca,**  literally  "  )>eddlars  of  the 
Nahuatl."   MoHna  {U,  p.  78).   The  deriratton  of  both  words  I  am  unable  to  give. 
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pomp,  second  only  to  that  of  the  tribal  forces  returning  from  a 
successful  campaign  or  foray.  The  traders  went  first  to  the 
central  place  of  worship,  there  to  stoop  before  the  idols  in  token 
of  adoration.  From  the  great  ''medicine-lodge"  the  band  re- 
paired to  the  "  tecpan,"  wliere  they  met  the  council  of  the  tribe 
and  its  leading  officers.  Sometimes  in  presence  of  a  concourse 
of  people,  and  again  if  required,  in  "secret  session"  the  traders 
communicated,  for  the  benefit  of  the  tribe,  any  results  of  their 
explorations.  After  this  their  particular  quarters  gave  them  ap- 
propriate receptions  also,  and  in  some  instances  even  the  whole 
tribe  celebrated  their  return  with  solemn  dances,  and  a  distri- 
bution of  victuals  corresponding  to  what  in  our  time  would  be 
called  a  popular  feast. 

In  order  to  realize  the  substantial  results  of  such  expeditions 
we  must  bear  in  mind,  that  whatever  they  brought  back  had  to 
be  carried  by  men.  As  already  intimated,  the  number  of  these 
men  was  limited.  They  could  not,  without  jeopardizing  the 
object  of  their  mission  or  enterprise,  take  large  bodies  of  assist- 
ants along.  Besides,  as  these  assistants  also  had  to  carry  their 
own  food,  providing  for  many  journeys  through  uncultivated 
(''  neutral ")  wastes,  this  also  restricted  the  amount  of  material 
brought  home.  However  precious  that  material  might  be  to  the 
Mexican  tribe,  it  was  certainly  limited  in  quantity.  Finall}', 
custom  demanded  that  the  most  highly  priced  articles  should  be 
offered  up  to  worship,  to  the  stores  of  the  tribe  and  of  the  kins. 
Little  material  gain  therefore,  remained  to  the  courageous  trav- 
ellers themselves.  The  proceeds  of  their  enterprise  were  largely 
for  the  benefit  of  the  community  and  the  reward  bestowed  upon 
them  by  that  community  rather  than  the  profits  derived  from  any 
traffic,  composed  the  personal  gain  of  the  participants.  This  re- 
ward consisted  of  presents  out  of  the  public  stores,  and  especially 
in  the  marks  of  distinction  bestowed  u[)on  them. 

Thus  the  so-called  '^  merchants "  of  ancient  Mexico  became 
equivalent  to  distinguished  braves,  and  their  deeds  entitled  them 
frequently  to  the  rank  of  chiefs.  But  if,  on  one  hand,  they  had 
no  opportunity  to  secure  anything  like  personal  wealth,  on  the 
other  the  rewards  of  merit  did  not  attach  to  their  offspring.  No 
dass  of  traders,  no  caste  of  merchants,  can  therefore  have  existed, 
and  if  a  certain  well-earned  consideration  attached  itself  to  the 
person  of  those   who   embraced   occasionally  such  a   hazardous 
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and  important  occupation,  this  consideration  did  not  go  beyond 
the  persons  tliemselves,  and  was  in  proportion  to  the  value  of  the 
acliievements.'** 


'•  PrtBCott  (**  Conquest,"  Book  I,  cup.  V,  p.  147).  Bancroft  (Vol.  II,  cap.  XII,  p.  887, 
etc.).  Battian  ("Culturlaender/'  Vol.  II,  pp.  «97  and  (108)  and  others  like  Brcuieur  de 
Bourhourg  {**HUtoire  dti  XationM  civilMes  du  Af^xigue  et  de  VAvUritiue  Centralej"  1857- 
1859.  Pari8,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  H12,  etc.).  have  given  more  or  letis  detailed  descriptioDs  of  the 
Mexican  mode  of  traffic  and  commerre.  Among  the  older  sonrce^,  and  those  which 
necessarily  formed  the  basis  of  my  imperfect  sketch,  the  leading  position  is  occupied 
by  Father  Sahagun  (Lib.  IX,  Vol.  II,  "^Hittoria  general  de  la  CotaM  de  Xueva-Eipaiia), 
From  theme  statements  we  gather,  what  has  already  been  sai<l  (note  M),  tliat  the  Tlati* 
lulca  were  the  leading  traders  (Cap.  I,  pp.  335, 33ff),  and  that  they  were  organized  and 
directed  by  paitictilar  chiefs  of  their  own.  The  venerable  fattier  is  not  very  clear  in 
the  matter  of  these  particular  officers,  as  (Cap.  I)  he  names  first  two  (p.  3.35),  then  five 
(p.  3.17,  cap.  11).  and  lastly  (Lib.  X,  cap.  XVI,  p.  40),  one:  "Sefior  6  Principal  entre 
ellos,"  whom  he  calls:  " puchtecatlajlotlac,  6  acxdtecatl,  que  es  tanto,  como  si 
dU^'<emo8  que  es  gobemador  de  los  mercaderes,  y  estos  dos  nombres  y  otros  muchos 
que  ei^tin  puet'tos  en  la  letra,  se  atribuyen  al  que  es  mayor  principal  gobemador  6  sefior 
6  que  es  casi  padre  y  niadre  de  todos  los  mercaderes."  (Lib.  IX,  cap.  Ill,  pp.  348  and 
84»),  he  speaks  of  *'the  principals,"  *'los  mercaderes  viejon"  as  **  speakers  of  the 
traders'*  '*  pochtccatlatoque.'*  Further  on  (Cap.  X,  p.  372),  he  speaks  of  ihe  "poch- 
tecatlallotlac  "  as  the  principals.  Wo  must  infer  Irom  this  that  there  were  a  number  of 
these  leading  traders^  and  not  one  chief  of  the  ^*  ca^te.'*  ThU  evidence  or  rather  indi- 
cation of  a  possible  separate  organization  is  not  notice<l  by  Torquemad^i  (Lib.  XIV, 
cap.  XXVII,  p.  586),  who  simply  speaks  of  the  '*old  traders  who  remained  at  the 
pueblo."  Clarigero  (Lib.  VII,  cup.  XXXVIII,  pp.  52«  and  627)  merely  mentions  the 
older  and  the  younger  traders,  but  nays  nothing  of  a  peculiar  organization.  It  is 
singular,  besides,  that  those  authors  or  more  properly  chroniclers,  in  whose  annals  of 
Mexican  warfiire  the  Mexican  traders  play  a  very  conspicuous  part,  make  no  mention 
at  all  of  this  peculinr  cai!>te-like  organization  which  Sahagun  t:cema  to  imply.  Those 
authors  are  Durnn  and  Tezoxomoc.  (In  this  instance  I  need  not  report  to  detailed  quo- 
tations,  since  the  references  in  their  works  are  far  too  numerous).  Furthermore, 
Zurita,  who  is  very  detHiled  in  his  **  Rapport.*^  or  rather  as  the  full  tiile  has  it  *'  Breve 
y  Sumaria  JRelacion  de  lot  Sefioret^  y  manerae  y  dtferencias  que  htibia  de  ellas  en  la  A'ueva 
Eitpaiia"  while  enumerating  carefully  the  different  kinds  of  chiefs  ami  officers,  is  ratiier 
reticent  about  any  such  organization  of  the  merchants.  Compare  for  iubtance,  p. 
823,  where  ho  distinctly  says  that,  they  had  a  chief  to  treat  with  the  **  Lords  and  gov- 
ernors" in  tlieir  name,  and  p.  240,  where  he  incidentally  mentions  a  *' chief  of  the 
mon'Jiants  "  only.  Sahagun  goes  Airther  yet.  however,  in  stating  cLib.  IX,  cap.  V,  pp. 
856  and  857),  that  the  merchants  had  their  own  Jurisdiction  over  UiemHClves,  apart 
fk'om  that  of  the  tribe  or  kin :  '  y  los  senores  mercaderes  que  regian  a  los  otras,  tenian 
por  8u  Jurisdicion  y  Judicatorin,  y  si  alguno  de  estos  hacian  algun  delito,  no  los  llevaban 
delante  de  los  senadores  ft  que  ellos  los  Juzgasen;  8ino  quo  estos  mismos  que  eran 
senores  de  los  otros  mercaderes  Juzgaban  las  c^iusas  de  todos  por  si ;  si  alguno  incurria 
en  pena  de  muerte  ellos  le  sentenciaban,  y  niatal>an  6  en  la  carc^l,  6  en  su  casa,  6  en 
otra  parte  segun  que  lo  tenian  de  costumbro."  This  he  distinctly  applies  to  the 
*'  pochtecas"  of  Tlatilulco,  and  to  the  time  when  "  wrathy  chief"  (Montezuma  the  last), 
was  at  the  head  of  the  Mexicans.  Not  content  with  this  he  relates  (Cap.  II,  pp.  330-342), 
how  the  merchants  of  Tlatilulco  alone  conquered  several  tribes,  subjecting  them  to 
tribute  for  the  benefit  of  the  Mexicans.  In  all  these  statements  Father  iSahagun  stands 
quite  alone,  and.  If  not  directly  contradicted,  he  is,  at  least  so  unsupported  as  to  make  his 
reports  rather  doubtful  so  far  as  they  concern  the  organization  and  power  of  these 
traders  as  a  distinct  class.  The  story  has  a  suspiciously  TIatilulcan  coloring.  Com- 
pare note  68.  It  is  interesting  to  note,  in  connection  with  this,  that  Sahagun  derived 
the  information,  the  which  he  laid  down  in  his  **  Historia  general,"  almost  exclusively 
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After  this  review  of  the  question  of  stratification,  so  to  say, 
among  the  ancient  Mexicans,  it  may  appear  strange  on  our  part 

from  TlatUulcan  sources  (•*  Prologo.*'  pp.  4  And  5,  Vol.  I).    This  diminishes  necessarily 
in  this  Instance,  the  value  of  his  otherwise  very  full  and  highly  importiint  tentiniuny. 

The  existence  of  such  a  body,  powerful  through  wealth  as  well  as  through  mental 
and  intellectual  faculties  would,  even  as  much  as  nobility,  at  once  have  destroyed  the 
tribe  as  such,  by  breaking  up  tiie  kins.  The  inconsistency  of  sucJi  a  pii;ture  with  the 
historical  facts  is  glaring,  and  is  nhown  even  by  the  statements  of  modern  writers. 
Compare  for  instance,  Mr.  H.  H.  BaucroR's  statement  of  the  condition  of  Tlatilulco 
after  its  capture  by  the  Mexicans  (Vol.  V,  p.  431),  '*  lieavy  tributes  were  imposed,  in- 
cluding nuiny  special  taxes  and  menial  duties  of  a  humiliating  nature"  with  his 
description  of  tiie  state  of  its  **  merchant  princes'*  (Vol.  11,  pp.  :itiO  and  SSI).  One  fact 
is  evident:  if  the  traders  formed  occasionally,  lor  certain  purpOHes,  clusters  of  their 
own,  they  selected  their  own  leaders  or  directors  and  this  was  the  case  willi  trading  ex- 
peditions as  well  as  with  feasts.  See  on  feaHts:  Sahagunt  Lib.  IX,  cap.  Ill  to  XIV 
inclusive,  Lib.  1,  cap.  XIX,  pp.  2U  to  3-i.  Motolinia,  Trat.  I,  cap.  VllI,  p.  47.  AcoitOt 
Lib.  V,  cap.  XXIX,  p.  38i),  etc.  Torqufmada,  Lib.  VI,  cap.  XX  VIII.  pp.  57  and  58.  Lib. 
XIV,  cap.  XXVII,  pp.  58<l  and  587.  6'tovi^«ro,  Lib.  VI,  cap.  VU,  p.  »».  Lib.  VII,  cap. 
XXXVIII,  p.  5i6,  etc.,  and  others.  But  as  to  any  separate,  permanent  government 
of  their  own,  this  rests  exclusively  upon  the  authority  of  Sahagun,  whereas  it  is  amply 
proven,  on  the  other  h:ind,  that  any  crime  couiiuittud  in  trade  or  barter,  was  summarily 
disposed  of  by  ttie  regular  officers  of  the  km  or  tribe  without  regard  to  the  traders  or 
merchants.    Wo  shall  furaisii  the  evidence  in  regard  to  this  point  in  anotlier  note. 

That  the  "  pochtecas  "  occupied  but  one  calpulli,  that  of  Fochtlan,  is  also  disproved, 
and  even  by  Sahagun  himself  (Lib.  L  cap.  XIX,  p.  31).  "  En  este  calpulli  donde  se 
contaba  el  inercader."  (Lib.  IX,  cap.  HI,  p.  347) :  "  reepondiaute  los  mercadercs  prin* 
cipales  de  los  barrios  que  sou  uno  que  r^e  llama  I'ociitiau,  otro  Aoachtlan,  y  otro 
Atlauhco  como  est4  en  laletra").  (jC.ip.  Ill,  p.  3ltf)  "convi<labau  ft  solos  los  merca- 
deres  de  su  banio;  piies  el  que  h.tbia  de  ir  por  capitan  de  la  coiupauia  de  los  que  iban, 
no  solamente  convidaba  ft  los  de  bU  barrio,  sino  tanibien  ft  los  que  ha  bum  de  ir  con  el.'' 
Also  by  Zurita  {''Jtapport,"  etc.,  pp.  223  and  iU). 

Lastly  tlie  question  of  wealth  amassed  in  such  quantities  as  to  IxMsome  an  influen- 
tial power  in  tlie  nierciianti»*  iiands,  is  also  summarily  diaposed  of  by  Sahagun.  How- 
ever oileu  he  s))eaks  of  riches  gathered  by  them,  the  loUowing  quotations  show  how 
it  must  be  underatood:  (Lib.  IX.  cap.  II,  p.  338,  Speech  of  one  ol  the  traders)  "(Juando 
lleguemos  ft  nuestro  tierra,  bcra  tiempo  de  ui<ar  los  barbotes  do  aiubar,  y  las  oregeras 
que  se  Uaman  quetzalcoyolnacohlli,  y  los  aventaderos  y  ojeadores  de  nioscas,  las  man- 
tas  ricas  que  hemos  de  traer,  y  los  inaxtlerf  pi-eciados,  solo  esto  sera  nuestra  paga,  y 
la  senal  de  nuestra  vuleutia,"  (p.  341)  "  y  que  las  otras  presias  que  les  did  que  arriba  i>e 
dijeron,  solo  ellos  las  ur>asen  en  lat>  grandes  fiestas  ....'*  It  thus  appears  that  hoard- 
ing of  any  actual  ivealth  was  not  to  be  ex|>ected.  The  lack  of  currency  alone  made  it 
almoiit  impossible  for  want  of  space,  and  gold  and  silver  l>eing  only  used  for  orna- 
mental purposes  and  as  a  pait  of  **  medicine,"  we  should  mistake  in  expecting  any- 
thing like  *' treasures."  Here,  as  anywhere  else,  the  supply  was  regulated  by  the 
demand,  and  this  demand  was  in  turn  created  by  the  numl>ers  of  the  population,  aud 
by  the  use  made  of  the  metal.  Since  the  latter  was  used  only  in  a  lew  ways,  this  had 
its  efTet't  on  the  amount  also.  Anotlier  cause,  which  is  not  bufliciently  estimated,  is 
found  in  the  fact  that  carriers  had  to  be  used  for  everything,  iucluding  lood.  Now, 
even  if  thousands  went  along  (ol  which  there  is  hardly  any  proof),  the  load  of  each 
hardly  exceeded  sixty  pounds:  "y  daban  ft  cado  uno  de  e&tos  que  tenian  alquilados, 
para  que  llevasen  acuestas  la  carga  que  tenian  sei'ialada,  y  de  tal  manera  las  conipara- 
ban  que  no  erau  niuy  pesadas"  ((Jap.  HI,  p.  350,  Lib.  IX).  Don  Antonio  de  Meiuloza 
{"Avii  iur  les  prestations  ptrsonnelles  et  Its  Tamemes,  ler  Uccued  of  Teruaux-Coinpans), 
says  in  1550,  "They  must  not  carry  any  loads  heavier  than  two  arrobas,"  or  about  fifty 
pounds.  Bartolomtf  de  las  Casas  {**JirecUsima  relacion  de  la  destruycion  de  his  Yn- 
dias,'*  Venetia,  1643,  Italian  aud  Spanish,  p.  101),  complains  of  three  to  four  arobas  or 
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to  concede,  that  nevertheless  there  were  two  very  distinct  classes 
within  the  area  occupied  by  the  tribe  enjoying  each  a  very  dif- 
ferent quality  of  rights.  Now  equality  of  rights  is  the  fun- 
damental principle  of  kinship  ;^*  if  therefore  there  was  a  body 
connected  with  the  tribe  whose  rights  and  privileges  were  inferior, 
it  follows  that  the  members  of  this  body  must  have  stood  outside 

MTenty-flye  to  one  hundred  pounds,  as  an  excessiye  load.  Clavigero  (Lib.  YII,  cap. 
XL,  p.  fr29),  sixty  pounds. 

To  conclude,  I  advert  to  the  fact  that  the  traders  were  held  to  tribute  and  especially 
to  offerings  for  worship,  as  strictly  as  any  other  members  of  the  tribe.  I  merely  reHsr 
to  Herrera  (Dec.  Ill,  Lib.  IV,  cap.  XVII.  p.  138),  who  embodies  in  a  few  wonis  the 
statements  of  other  writers.  Motolinia  (Trat.  I,  cap.  IV,  p.  7U),  "■  No  se  desTclan  en 
adquirir  riquezas,"  and  further  un  to  p.  77;  also  (Trut.  I,  cap.  IV,  p.  31).  *'  ulros  trabaja 
ban  y  adquirian  dos  6  tres  afios  cuanto  podian,  para  hacer  una  flesta  al  demonio,  y  en 
ella  no  solo  gastaban  cuanto  tenian,  mas  aun  se  adeudaban'*.  The  picture  of  the 
trading  expedition  is  mainly  taken  from  Sethagun  (Lib.  IX,  cap.  II,  III,  IV)  and  Torque- 
mada  (Lib.  XIV,  cap.  XXVII).  The  reception  only  applies  to  cases  of  great  impor* 
tance.  But  every  departui*e  of  a  merchant  as  well  as  his  return  was  feasted  by  the 
traders  of  his  **  barrios,'*  sometimes  with  the  concurrence  of  other  barrios  and  of  the 
chiefs  and  oilicers. 

That,  in  consequence  of  their  deeds,  the  merchants  and  traders  were  treated  with 
distinction  and  created  chiefs,  follows  ftom  Sahagun  (Lib.  I,  cap.  XIX,  pp.  30  and  31), 
**para  que  fbese  honrado  en  el  pueblo,  y  tenido  per  valiente:  ponianle  un  barbote  de 
imbar,  que  es  una  piedra  larga  amarilla  trasparente,  que  cuelga  del  beso  bajo,  ahuje- 
rado,  en  senal  de  que  era  valiente  y  era  noble,  y  esto  se  tenia  en  mncho.''  But  espe* 
ciaily  (Lib.  IX,  cap.  II,  pp.  338-'Ul),  **  Estos  mercnderes  eran  ya  como  cabalieros,  y 
tenian  di visas  particulares  por  sns  hazafias").  "Z)e*  Cirimonien  ohierren  autrefvU  par 
Um  Indient  lonqnUU /aUaient  un  tecU**  (Temaux,  Ur  Recueil,  pp. *2JJ  uud  -.£31).  The  cua- 
tom  of  giving  the  rank  of  chief  ("tecuhtli")  to  traders  remained  after  the  conquest 
wiien  the  chief  l)ecame  transformed  into  the  Spanish  hidalgo  in  consequence  of  a  mis* 
conception  of  the  former  digmity.  This  is  shown  plainly  by  tlie  arch-bishop.  Fray 
Alonxodt  Montufar  {**SMpplique  d  Charles  Ven/aoeur  deM  AfacrualeM,  Mexico,  30  Nov. 
1654,  French  translation  by  Mr.  Ternaiix,  Appendix  to  his  **Cruauttt  horribles  des  Con- 
qu^rantMdu  Mixique,"  ^^.fil).    It  was  done  to  evade  taxation. 

The  true  position  of  the  Mexican  traders  in  tlieir  tribe  and  society  is  also  stated 
plainly  by  Sahagun  (Lib.  I,  cap.  XIX,  p.  30):  '*Son  cstos  mercaderes  sufridores  de 
muchos  tmbnjos,  y  osados  para  entrar  en  todas  las  tieri-as  (aunque  «ean  las  de  enemi- 
gos)  y  muy  astutos  para  tratar  con  los  estranos,  asi  aprendiendo  sus  lenguas,  como 
tratando  con  ellos  con  benevolencia  para  atraerlos  asi  con  su  familinridad."  (Lib.  IX, 
cap.  II,  p.  .139)  ^'pues  que  aunque  nos  liamamos  mercaderes  y  lo  parecemos,  somos  sol- 
dados  que  disimuladamente  andamos  4  conqnistar."  (Id.,  p.  341)  "  Los  dichos  merca- 
deres del  Tlaltelolco  se  Uaman  tambien  CApitanes  y  soldados  dlsimulados  en  habito  de 
mercaderes  queandaban  por  todas  partes.'*  (p.  342)  **Cuando  quieraqueel  sefiorde 
Mexico  queria  enviar  A  los  mercaderes,  que  eran  cupitanes  y  soldados  disimulados  a 
alguna  provincia  para  que  la  atalayasen."  Zurita  C*Rapport,**  etc.,  p.  228)  "  lis  Jouis* 
saient  de  certains  privileges,  parceque  leur  profession  ^tait  utile  k  r^tnt."  This  is 
textually  copied  by  Bustamante  ("  Tezcoco,**  Parte  Ilia,  cap.  V,  p.  %i'i).  They  were  fre- 
quently but  oflicial  spies  and  used  as  such,  not  only  6y  the  Mexicans,  but  against  the 
Mexicans  by  foreign  tribes.  Mendieta  (Lib.  II,  cap.  XXV^II,  p.  130)  copied  by  7\yrque. 
mada  (Lib.  XIV,  cap.  IL  p.  638). 

^*  L.  H.  Morgan  {;*  Ancient  Society^**  Part  II.  cap.  II,  p.  85,  in  relation  to  Iroquois 
more  particularly).  Among  the  ancient  Germans  or  Teutons,  see  HHnrich  Luden 
(**  Getchichte  de$  ieutschen  Volkes,"  1825,  Vol.  I,  Lib.  Ill,  cap.  V,  on  the  *'  Qau,"  pp. 
4M  and  483). 
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of  an}'  connection  by  kin.  Tliis  presupposes  a  class  of  outcasts 
fi*om  the  bond  of  kinship. 

There  is  no  evidence  of  the  formation  of  such  a  cluster  prior 
to  the  permanent  settlement  of  the  tril>e.  Neither  can  we  trace 
its  gradual  increase  from  a  given  time.  But  a  glance  at  some  of 
the  rules  of  kinship,  and  at  the  practical  working  of  these  rules 
finally  crystallizing  into  an  equivalent  for  laws,  will  enable  us  to 
discern  its  origin. 

The  relation  of  sexes  being  at  the  bottom  of  society  based 
upon  kin,  it  follows  that  sexual  intercourse  gradually  assumed  a 
regulated  shape,  proportionate  to  the  progress  in  institutions. 
The  ancient  Mexicans  had,  as  we  have  already  established,  ad- 
vanced into  descent  in  the  male  line,  and  had  secured  a  nascent 
state  of  the  modern  family.  Marriage  was  well  known  to  them 
as  a  rule.  But  so  powerful  was  the  influence  exercised  by  the  kin, 
as  unit  of  public  life  that,  once  the  ritual  union  of  a  couple  ac- 
knowledged as  a  necessity  for  future  joint  life,  it  exacted  of  its 
male  members  the  obligation  to  marry  for  the  purpose  of  propa- 
gating and  increasing  the  kin.  Only  such  as  were  naturally  help- 
less, and  such  as  in  view  of  '^  medicine"  made  vows  of  permanent 
chastity,  were  excused.  Any  other  youth  therefore,  who  refused 
to  take  a  wife  at  the  proper  age,  was  treated  with  contempt  and 
consequcntl}'  expelled  from  the  kin.®® 

Woman,  among  the  aboriginal  Mexicans,  was  in  a  singular 
predicament.  Through  the  establishment  of  descent  in  the  male 
line  she  lost  her  hold  on  public  life,  (which  she  latterly  regained 
through  the  establishment  of  the  family  proper)  and  thus  remained 
little  else  than  a  chattel  in  the  power  of  man.  Still,  the  ritual  act 
of  marriage  being  once  adopted,  the  same  obligation  to  marry, 
which  we  have  already  found  incumbent  upon  the  male,  also 
devolved  upon  the  female,  and  any  girl  therefore,  who  did  not 
'*  take  vows"  for  "medicine,"  or  who  was  physicall}*  not  mis- 

•^Ctattffero  (Lib.  VII,  cap.  V,  p.  401).  Zurita  (''Rapport,  etc.."  pp  133  and  184) 
"o'iU  n(>  voiilaicnt  pan  pren<lre  ilea  fcinmcH.  on  Ics  nungcdiuil."    MrntHfta  (Lib.  II, 

cap.  XXIV,  p.  1*2.5),  "  LlegadoH  a  la  edad  de  casar.xo Si  pa^ando  la  edad  se 

deseuidaban,  y  reian  que  no  sc  querian  casar.  tre8quilal>anloti,  y  <leApcdianlos  de  la 
compafila  <le  lo.x  roancebos."  Thi;*  meant  excluaion  I'roni  the  kin  ttince,  as  8oon  as  they 
were  married.  '*  llicy  were  cla«Hitlrd,  Bince,  according  to  their  cnstom,  they  were 
dividc<l  into  loectiont*  each  of  wtiich  had  a  chief  or  captain,  as  well  for  the  collection  of 
taxes  ant  for  other  reaAonn."  The.><e  '* chief:*  or  captains"  were  tlioi*c  of  the  calpnlll. 
ZuHtOt  (p.  1.35),  aNo  ftuitamante.  (••  Tezcoco,^*  Part  HI.  cap.  Ill,  p.  213),    **Cuando  te 

casaban  Ion  empailronaban **    Turqttemnda  (Lib.  IX,  cap.  XII,  p.  180,  almost  a 

copy  of  Meudieta). 
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8liai)en,  if  she  did  not  join  a  husband  at  tlie  proper  age,  was 
also  regarded  as  a  reprobate.®* 

To  these  two  kinds  of  outcasts  others  should  be  added.  It  is 
a  known  fact  that,  if  any  member  of  a  calpulli  failed  to  cultivate 
his  garden  lot  for  two  3'cars,  or  if  he  failed  to  have  it  cultivated 
under  his  name,  then  he  lost  every  and  all  rights  thereto.  This 
implied  expulsion  from  the  calpulli,  consequently  again,  expulsion 
from  the  bond  of  kinship.  Any  one  who  removed  from  the  quar- 
ter or  calpulli  to  which  he  belonged,  lost  his  rights  thereby ;  in 
other  words  he  became  an  outcast.®^ 

The  lot  of  such  people,  thrust,  as  they  were,  outside  of  the 
pale  of  regular  society,  was  an  unenviable  one.  Removal  to 
foreign  tribes  was  not  only  dangerous,  but  even  impracticable 
in  the  earlier  times,  when  the  class  came  into  existence.  Still 
they  had  to  live.  Therefore  the  males  bargained  their  services 
to  such  members  of  the  kins,  as  could  afford  to  nourish  them  in 
return  for  manual  labor.^^  No  other  remuneration  but  subsistence 
could  be  thought  of.  For  the  sake  of  subsistence  therefore  the 
outcast  became,  what  the  majority  of  authorities  have  called  a 
slave. 

Fray  Juan  de  Torquemada  writes  as  follows  ;  — "The  manner,  in 
which  these  Indians  made  slaves,  was  very  different  from  that  of 
the  nations  of  Europe  and  other  parts  of  the  world.  It  was  very 
difficult  at  the  outset  of  their  conversion  to  understand  it  properly, 
but  to  make  it  clear  (especially  as  the  customs  of  Mexico,  and 
Tetzcuco  had  it,  since  other  Provinces  not  subject  to  these  king- 

"*  Anonymou*  Conqueror  (V^ol.  I,  Col.  de  Doc.,  p.  397):  "ft  gento  che  Btima  meno 
le  donne  Ui  quaiiti  naiioni  noiio  nl  mondOi  perohi  non  gli  comiinichereble  mai  i  I'ntti  loro, 
ancliorn  che  conuHCiii^e  che  il  fnrlo  gli  potesse  meltcr  contu.'*  Orietlo  (Lib.  XXXIII, 
cap.  LI,  p.  630).  See  Torquemada  (Lib.  XII,  cap.  III.  p.  .306),  on  '*  mancebas *'  in  general 
in  regnnl  to  women  wlio  reliihcd  to  ronrry,  though  living  a  didsolute  lire.  Also  Sahoffun 
(Lib.  X.  cap.  XV,  p.  37);  Zurita  (p.  I2U).  IT  a  girl  ab.'indoned  her  houne,  she  might 
Anally  bo  dinpoHed  of  as  a  slave,  or  be  abandoned  ("on  lei^  abnndonnait"). 

•3  Zurita  ^p.  5(}) :  **  Le  proiu'i^tnire  qui  ne  eultivait  pas  pen<1ant  deux  ann^t,  par  sa 
fiute  ou  par  negligence,  sans  Juste  cause,  ....  ^tait  averti  de  les  cultiver;  et  s'il  ne 
le  fair-ait  pas,  I'anui^  d'enf>nite  on  les  donnait  ft  un  autre  "  (Id.  p.M) :  "  Si.  par  hazard, 
le  membre  d'un  calpulli  le  quittait  pour  aller  dcmcurer  dans  un  autre,  on  lui  retirait  les 

terrci!i  qui  lui  avnient  kt^  atisign^es Adopted  also  by  Herrera  (Dec.  Ill,  lib.  IV, 

cnp.  XV,  p.  VM).    Compnre  "  Tenure  of  LaiuU  »*  (p  436). 

<*'  Gomora  (*'  Couqnuta**  Vedia  I,  p.  441):  '*Lo8  honibros  necesitados  y  haraganes 
so  vendiaii.  .  .  .'*  CorUt  ("  Carta  Segunda^"  Vedia  I,  p.  34):  "Hay  en  todos  los 
mercados  y  lugares  piiblicos  de  la  dicha  cittdad,  todos  los  dias,  muchas  personas 
trubajadores  y  uiaentros  de  todos  oflcios,  es))erando  quien  los  alquile  por  sus  Jomalos." 
Torquemada  (Lib.  XIV,  cap.  XVI,  iip.  564  and  565;  and  Cap.  XVII,  pp.  565  and  566j. 
Clavigero  (Lib.  VII,  cap.  XVII I,  p.  489). 

Bbport  Pkabody  Muskum,  II.  89 
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doms,  had  other  ways  to  make  slaves)  we  say :  that  many  condi- 
tions were  lacking,  to  create  them  actual  slaves.  For  of  these 
slaves  of  this  New-Spain,. some  had  means,  might  own  and  pos- 
sess them  of  their  own,  and  they  could  not  be  sold  again  except 
under  the  conditions  mentioned  hereafter.  The  service  rendered 
to  their  master  was  limited,  not  for  always,  nor  ordinary.  Some, 
upon  marrying,  became  released,  their  relatives  or  brothers  taking 
their  place.  There  were  also  skilful  slaves  who,  besides  serving 
their  masters,  still  kept  house,  with  wife  and  children,  purchasing 
and  holding  slaves  themselves.  The  children  of  slaves  were  born. 
free."8* 

The  Mexican  term  for  slave  was,  literally  a ''purchased  man" 
("tlacotli.")  He  was  in  fact  but  a  "bondsman."  Through  a 
special  contract,  made  before  authorized  witnesses,  his  services, 
the  proceeds  of  his  lal)or,  and  not  his  person,  became  pledged  to 
another.  The  member  of  a  kin  had  no  direct  ownership  in  him 
whom  he  employed,  he  could  not  sell  him  again  without  that 
employer*s  consent,  nor  could  he  take  his  life  in  punishment 
of  crime.  If  the  latter  broke  his  contract  through  repeated 
evasion  he  might  finally  be  "collared,"  that  is,  his  neck  was 
enclosed  in  a  wooden  yoke,  by  means  of  which  he  was  fast- 
ened to  a  wall  at  night.  If  the  man  still  contrived  to  escape, 
their  he  was  turned  over  to  worship  and  sacrificed  ;  but  in  case  he 
succeeded  in  secreting  himself  in  the  official  house  without  being 
intercepted  by  his  master  or  one  of  that  master's  people,  then  he 
was  spared,  and  even  liberated  from  his  bonds.®^  In  addition  to 
the  supply  furnished  to  the  class  of  outcasts  in  the  manner 
above  indicated,  there  were  accessions  to  it  from  outside.  Fugi- 
tives were  of  rare  occurrence,  since  such,  if  from  a  tribe  against 
which  war  was  waged,  were  regarded  as  precious  additions,  too 
important  to  be  ranged  among  the  outcasts.***  But  we  have 
several  instances,  in  the  ancient  history  of  Mexico,  of  destructive 
drouths  as  well  as  of  disastrous  inundations,  depriving  the  inhabi- 

"  **  Monarchia  Indiana"  (Lib.  XI V,  cap.  XVI.  p.  564). 

''^I  have  gathered  thef>e  detailn  mostly  from  Torquemada  (Vol.  II,  pp.  604-A66). 
Compare  beaides  others,  VeUmcurt  (Vol.  I,  pp.  483, 484,  and  485)  and  nearly  all  modem 
writers. 

»•  Mendieta  (Lib.  II,  cap.  XXVI,  p.  130) :  "  Y  si  de  la  parte  contrarla  salia  algimo  i 
descubrir  y  dur  aviso  c6mo  t^u  sefior  6  su  gcnte  venian  sobre  olios,  al  tal  dibanle  man- 
tas  y  pag&banle  bien."  Copied  by  Torquemmla  (Lib.  XIV,  cap.  II,  p.  538),  and  retan- 
curt  (Parte  II,  Trat.  II,  cup.  Ill,  p.  384). 
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tants  of  the  valley  of  their  annual  ^crops.  In  order  to  escape 
threatened  famine,  fathers  bartered  their  services  and  those  of  their 
children  for  food,  to  such  tribes  as  possessed  sufficient  stores.^' 
If  the  consequence  of  expulsion  from  the  bond  of  kinship  or 
of  voluntary  abandonment  of  the  lights  as  members,  were,  for 
the  male,  a  degradation  to  work  for  others,  it  was  altogether 
different  for  the  female.  The  position  of  women  was,  as  we 
have  already  intimated,  little  better  than  that  of  a  costly 
animal,  and  protection  was  awarded  them  only  in  so  far  as 
they  represented  a  part  of  their  husbands'  property.  This  the 
kin  itself  was  obligated  to  defend  and  protect.  The  wife,  how- 
ever, had  no  other  right  than  that.  She  could  not  complain  if  her 
lord  and  master  increased  his  ^^  family-stock  "  by  the  addition  of 
one  or  more  concubines,  nor  if  he  strayed  about  to  satisfy  his 
desires  with  other  females.  Such  acts  were  even  subservient  to 
the  kins'  interest,  since  they  led  to  an  increase  of  numbers. 
But  the  women  themselves  who  gave  their  persons  away  for  such 
purposes  could  only  belong  to  the  class  of  outcasts;  for  illicit 
intercourse  with  wives  and  daughters  of  the  kins  was,  as  we  shall 
hereafter  see,  severel}*^  punishe<l.  Through  the  formation  of  the 
class  of  outcasts,  or  at  least  along  with  it,  prostitution  became 
tolerated  among  the  ancient  Mexicans,  while  polygamy  in 
the  shape  of  concubinage  was  introduced  as  a  legitimate  custom.^ 

•'  Besifles  the  fliinines  recorded  since  the  conquest,  the  older  authors  and  sources  in 
general  notice  several  (at  leai»t  two)  previous  to  1520.  It  ib  not  to  our  purpose  to 
discuss  their  dates.  They  are  given  with  the  usual  variation  and  discordance.  Thus 
for  instance,  the  **  Codex  Telleriano  RemenHs  '*  (Kingsborough,  Vol.  1,  pla^  VII,  aud 
Vol.  yi,  p.  Ida)  mentions  one  in  1404  (1  Tochtli),  whicli  is  evidently  incoiTect,  since  1 
Tochtli  would  be  1403.  The  Ce-Tochtli  thus  mentioned,  is  1461.  In  that  year,  Durdn 
(Cap.  XXX,  p.  24A;  places  the  beginning  of  the  groat  drouth  which,  alter  three  years 
duration,  so  completely  exhausted  the  Mexican  st«>re8  and  supplies  that  **wrathy 
chief"  the  older,  (**Huehue  Motecuzuma")  told  the  |>eople  **que  cada  uno  yaya  i 
buscar  su  remedio  **  (p.  247).  In  consequence  of  it,  it  is  reported  tliat  many  people 
*'  sold  their  sons  and  daughters  to  the  merchants  and  principals  (senores)  of  tlie  tribes 
that  had  wherewith  to  give  them  to  eat,  and  they  gave  for  a  baby  (or  boy  rather, 
<•  nine'*)  a  small  liasl&et  of  coin  (malz)  to  the  father  or  mother,  obligating  themselves 
to  sustain  the  child  as  long  as  tlie  famine  might  last,  for  that  if  aflerwanls  the  father 
or  mother  might  wish  to  redeem  it,  they  should  be  obligated  to  pay  these  aliments." 
This  is,  as  usual,  also  stated  by  TeMozomoe  (Cap.  XL,  p.  tf4),  though  with  less  details. 
Torquemada  (Lib.  II,  cap.  LXXIII,  p.  203)  reports  the  same,  but  placing  it  fifty  years 
later,  under  the  last  *'  wrathy  chiel "  (Cap.  CX,  p.  23ft)  in  150ft,  A.  D.  Sukagun  (Lib.  V III, 
cap  I,  p.  2U9),  agrees  with  Durin  and  Tezozomoc,  so  does  Clavigero  (Lib.  IV^,  cap.  XII, 
p.  203) :  "  Many  sold  themselves  for  food."  This  date  is  also  14ftl-1454.  It  is  singular 
that  Tcn-quemada  (Lib.  II.  cap.  XLVII,  p.  Ift8)  also  relates  the  famine  under  the  older 
**  wrathy  chief,"  and  his  words  are  almost  textually  copied  by  Clavigero. 

••  The  possession  of  more  tlian  one  woman,  or  rather  the  eiOoyinent  of  more  than 
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AVe  thus  witness,  among*  the  ancient  Mexicans  and  beneath 
the  kiiTs  composing  the  tribe,  a  lower  class  of  societ}',  a  floating 

one,  was  a  mere  matter  of  8iib<4lstence.  As  already  remarked  by  Peter  Martyr  (Dec. 
y,  cap.  X,  p.  2)2) :  "  He  Airther  saith,  that  the  common  sort  of  people  content  them- 
selves with  one  wife;  but  that  every  Prince  may  raaintayne  harlotts  at  his  pleasure." 
Oomtira  ("  CotiquUta^  etc.,"  Vedia  I,  p.  438):  "Cuatro  caiisas  dan  para  tener  tantaa 
mnjeres:  la  primera  es  el  vicio  de  la  came,  en  que  muchu  ^e  delcltan;  Is  segunda  es 
por  tener  mnchos  hijos ;  la  tercera  |>or  reputacion  y  servicio ;  la  cuarta  es  por  granJMa; 
y  esta  postrera  usau  mas  que  otrox.  los  hombres  de  guerra,  los  de  palacio,  los  holga- 
aanes  y  tahures;  hac^nlas  trabajir  (M>mo  esclavas,  etc."  The  same  author  adds: 
**Aunque  toman  muchas  mugercs,  a  unas  tiencn  per  Ugitimas,  ft  otras  por  amigas,  y 
4  otras  por  mancebas.  Amiga  Human  ft  la  que  despues  de  casados  demandaban,  y 
manceba  a  la  que  ellos  se  tomabnn."  According  to  this  statement,  a  husband  could 
entcitain  three  classes  of  women  :  one  legitimate  wife,  concul)ines  which  he  obtained 
with  permission  of  their  pai*ents  and  jirOHtitutes  or  mistresses.  Variet<u  delectati 
Torquematla^  however  (Lib.  XII.  cap.  HI,  p.  370),  says:  "Otra  espccie  de  mancebas 
havia,  y  se  permitia,  que  era  la  que  los  Senores  principalcs.  6  las  tomaban  ellos«  6  las 
pedian  despues  dc  14  casados,  con  la  Senora,  y  muger  legitima,  que  llamaban  cihua- 
pilli."  This  reduces  the  "  otock  "  to  two  kinds,  at  least.  Motolinia  (Trat.  II,  cap.  VII, 
pp.  124-128)  mentions  polygamy  as  a  rule  an<l  dcscril)e8  the  infinite  trouble  of  the 
priests  to  And  out  tlie  legitimate  wife,  assuming  it  to  be  **  aquella  con  quieu  estando  en 
su  gentilidad  primcro  habian  contrnido  matrimonio'*  (p.  127).  According  to  him  the 
first  legitimate  marriage  took  place  14  October,  1.^)  (p.  124).  but  nevertheless  for  three 
or  four  years  afterwards :  "  no  se  velabun,  .  .  sino  que  todos  we  cstitban  con  las  mujerea 
que  querian,  y  habia  algunos  que  tenian  liasta  doscientas  mujcres,  y  dc  alii  ab^Jo  cada 
uno  tenia  las  que  queria"  (p.  12.')).  In  defence  of  this  sUite  of  polygamy  the  Indians 
alleged  "tambien  las  tenian  par  manera  de  granjeria,  porque  las  hacian  4  todos  tejer  y 
hacer  mantas  y  otros  ollcios  du  esta  manera"  (p.  125).  Mendieta  ilAb.  Ill,  cap.  XLVII 
and  XLV'III,  pp.  :WO-:iO(i)  is  very  explicit  on  the  same  question.  lie  asserts  that  the 
early  mibsionuries  found :  *'  I'or  otra  parte  se  hallaba  que  cl  comun  do  la  gente  vulgar 

y  pobre  no  tenian  ni  habian  tornado  ^iuo  sola  una  mujer sino  que  los  senores  y 

principales,  como  po<lerot)OH,  excederi.'m  los  limitcH  del  uso  matrimonial,  tomando  des- 
pues otras,  las  que  se  les  antojaba"  (p.  3U1).  Tiie  fliial  result  of  these  troublesome 
dis])uie8  and  investigations  is  expressed  as  follows  (p.  30(i) :  '*y  que  sabiendose  cual 
era  la  primera  muJer,  era  cierta  coria  ^er  aquella  la  legitima.  y  vivicndo  aquella,  otra 
cualquiera  habia  de  ser  manceba."  The  qn<  stion  is  as  to  whether  a  daughter  of  any 
member  of  the  kin  could  ever  lawfully  become  a  concubine,  or  wlietlier  this  was  only  the 
case  witli  female  outca«<tM  ?  The  stories  about  '*  Handful  of  lieeds,"  who.  his  first  wife 
being  sterile,  was  subsequently  married  to  a  number  of  daughters  of  chieftains  (see 
Vurdn,  Cap.  VI,  pp.  48  and  4»,  Torfiiieirutda.  Lib.  II,  <^ap.  XIII,  p.  Vi(t,  Vetaticurty  Parte 
II,  Trat.  I,  cap.  XI,  p.  270,  CUtvigero,  Lib.  Ill,  cap.  Ill,  p.  IM)  is  manife^tly  untrue. 
The  object  of  thcne  sub.>>equcnt  marriages  is  given  as  in  onter  to  obtam  heirs  to  the 
throne.  Now  it  is  well  known  that  there  was  no  **  succension,"  but  only  an  "  election," 
con^equently  there  was  no  such  object  uh  the  one  claimed.  The  chief  certainly  had 
concubines,  but  there  is  no  evidence  to  show  that  he  obtained  tlicin  from  the  kins. 
Again  we  are  treated  to  long  descriptioim  of  the  dazzling  polygamy  of  the  chiefs  of 
Tezcuco.  For  instance.  IxtlUxo*'hitl  {''Hist,  dea  Chithimeq%ie»,'^  Cap.  XLIII,  pp.  305  and 
80G)  relates  of  ••  Fasting  woll  "  ••  nezahualcoyotl,"  from  ••  uczaualitztli."  *^nyunOy**  etc., 
{Molina,  II.  tU),  and  **coyoti*'  how  he  had  a  number  of  concubines  previous  to  his 
maiTiage  with  an  Indian  girl  of  Coatlichan.  Further  on  he  relates  the  well  known 
**  Uriah  and  lialhsheba"  ^tory  (pp.  5(>!t-<il:)).  attril>ute<l  to  the  same  chief,  and  which 
has  been  so  often  recopied.  His  succensor  in  ofllce,  "Fabting  boy  "  (Nezanualpilli," 
compare  the  picture  ot  tiiis  name  in  JHtrdn,  jAim.  2:1  and  24,  Trut.  lo),  is  reported  by 
him  to  have  liad  200U  concubines,  "  But,  besides  the  queen,  he  had  intercourse  with 
forty  "  (Cap.  LVII,  p.  35  of  2d  Vol.).  His  marriage  with  that  only  legitimate  spouse  is 
described  (Cap.  LXIV,  p.  (Mj,  Vol.  II).     He  is,  of  course,  suppoited  by  TorquenMda 
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population  of  "  hangers-on  to  the  tribe."  This  class  was  yet  not 
very  numerous  ;  still  it  grew  slowly  and  steadil}'.  Prohibited  from 
carrying  arms,  and  therefore  from  taking  any  part  in  warfare  other 
than  that  of  carriers  and,  perhaps,  runners,  the  heavy  drudgery  of 
work  was  at  their  charge.®^  Even  the  tillage  of  lots  appears  to 
have  been  frequently  assigned  to  them,  and  it  may  be  that  what  is 
commonly  termed  the  class  of  ^^macehuales"  consisted  of  the 
outcasts  who  improved  ''tlalmilpa"  for  the  benefit  of  members 
of  the   kin.^^      Besides,   it  is  distinctly   implied,  if  not  stated, 

(Lib.  II,  cap.  XLV,  pp.  15i-158;  cap.  LXII,  p.  184;  Lib.  XIII,  cap.  XII,  p.  436).  H.  H, 
Bancroft  (Vol.  II.  p.  2()6)  admits  two  classes  of  concubines  for  married  people,  one  of 
which  he  calls  **  the  less  Ici^itimate  wives."  Among  other  authorities,  he  adduces  in  evi- 
dence Oviedo  (Lib.  XXXIII, cap.  I.  p.  WO) :  *^  Tenia  csto  Olintech  troynta  mugeres  dentro 
de  8u  casa.  con  quicn  el  dormia,  &  las  qnales  nervian  mas  de  ciento  otras.*'  The  same 
statement  is  also  found  in  Gomara  {"ConquUta,**  etc.,  Vcdia  I.  p.  .12H)  and  others.  (The 
name  for  the  mistress  (''manceba")  of  u  nuirried  man  is  "  teichtacamecauh "  {Molina^ 
I,  p.  81),  which  means  literally  •*  thy  secret  tie,"  from  "Tchuatl"— •'  thou,  *•  ichtaca"— • 
secretly  (II.  p.  ;)2),  and  '*mecall"—  rope  or  cord  (II,  50).    See  in  a  Anther  note. 

The  most  significant  statoment«>,  however,  are  those  already  reported,  of  Motolinia 
and  of  Gomara,  that  the  Indians  explained  their  polygamy  by  the  fact  that  they  kept 
these  women  fbr  their  untrk.  In  other  words,  they  were  purchased  hands.  This  is  indi- 
cated by  the  following  authoritien:  Oomara  C'Conquista." etc.,  Vedia  I,  p.  441),  "Las 
malas  mnjcres  de  su  cnerpo,  que  lo  daban  de  balde  si  no  las  querian  pagar,  se  vendian 
par  esclavas  por  traerse  bien,  ocuando  ninguno  las  quoria.  por  viejas  6  fensd  enfermas; 
que  nadie  pide  por  las  puertas."  Tbrqueimicia  (Lib.  XIV,  cap.  XVI,  p.  JMSS):  "Uavia 
tambien  mngeres,  que  so  daban  ft  vivir  suelta,  y  libeitadHmeute;  y  para  pi*oseguir  este 
mal  Estado.  que  tomaban,  tenian  necebidad  de  vestir  curiosa,  y  galannmente,  y  por  la 
Deco8ida<i.  que  pasaban.  i>orque  no  trabajaban  ....  Uegaban  k  necesitarso  mucho,  j 
hacianse  Esclavas; "  and  the  Kame  authority  adds  (Cap.  XVII,  p.  566) :  "  y  muchas  veces 
los  Amos  se  ca^aban,  con  Esclavas  suiat*,"  with<mt  any  closer  dednitiou  however. 
Finally,  the  Andnimo  snya  (p.  397):  "Nelle  nozze  di  questa  patrona  priucipale  fanno 
alcune  cirimonie.  il  che  non  s\  osscrva  nelle  nozze  dell'  aitre." 

There  is  no  evidence  that  a  married  man  could  increase  the  number  of  his  women 
even  with  the  consent  of  the  parents,  in  otlier  wordH,  marry  a  girl.  But  if  the  latter 
had,  through  her  own  lewd  conduct,  become  abandoned  and  cast  off,  then  he  could 
associate  with  lier  as  his  mistress  without  regard  to  his  wife  pro})er.  Also  he  might 
purchase  (or  rather  barter  for)  a  female  and  afterwards  make  a  concubine  of  her, 
even  if  she  was  of  a  foreign  tribe.  Prisoners  of  war  (females)  may  occasionally  have 
been  spared  also,  but  this  suggestion  rests  on  very  slight  evidence  (compare  '*And' 
nimo"  p.  373),  and  may  apply  only  to  prisoners  of  war  puix-hased  from  other  tribea 
(Sahtiguny  Lib.  I,  cap.  XIX,  p.  33). 

**Tliey  were  the  **tamones,"  carriers.  The  Mexican  word  is  **  tlamama,*' fkx>m 
'Hlacatr'— man,  and  '*nitla-mama"— to  cany  a  loa<l  {Molina,  II.  p.  51).  Don  Antonio  d€ 
Mendoza  ^,**ArUi  $ur  les  PrettutUma  pertonellfM,^*  etc.,  p.  358,  Ternaux,  Ilecueil).  Zurita 
(pp.  250,  251,  and  280)  "'Lettre  des  uuditeun  Salmeron,  JUaldonadOy  Ceyno*  et  Quiroga  a 
VJmperatrice:*  (BJexico,  .SO  March,  153J,  in  3<1  Recueil,  etc.,  pp.  143  and  144) :  ** Les  Indi- 
ens  out  de  tout  temps  port^  des  fadeanx,  ils  y  sont  nccontum^s  ..." 

*oThis  is  a  mere  suggestion.  The  minority  of  descriptions,  however,  are  such  that 
the  "  mazeliual "  may  have  been,  and  probably  was,  a  member  of  tlie  kin.  Still,  in  such 
cases,  when  that  member  could  not  improve  his  lots  himself,  families  of  **  bondsmen'' 
may  have  done  the  work  for  him,  and  thus  become  included  in  the  general  picture. 
Quotations  are  superfluous,  since  the  information  is  not,  as  yet,  positive  enough. 
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that  for  actions  of  merit  such  people  might  be  re-adopted,  and 
thus  restored  to  their  original  riglits.     The  anon3*moiis  conqueror 
asserts   that   the   performer  of    any   valorous   deed    was   higrhly 
rewarded   and   made   a  chieftain,    "even   if   he   was   the   vilest 
slave." ^*     But  without  such  formal  re-adoption,  no  outcast  coald 
emerge  from  his  inferior  and  unprotected  condition.     The  over- 
whelming majority  of  Mexico's  aboriginal  people,  however,  con- 
sisted of  members  of  the  twenty  kins  shown  to  have  composed 
the  tribe.     These  all  enjoyed  equal  rights ;  consequently  all  had 
the   same  duty.     Both   right   and   obligation  were  governed   by 
the  organization  of  kinship.     While  it  is  impossible  for  us   to 
follow  here  strictly  the  order  of  enumeration  of  these  rights  and 
obligations,  established  in  the  admirable  researches  of  Mr.  Morgan, 
we  still   can  distinctly  trace   all   of  them   in   ancient  Mexican 
society,  operating  with  more  or  less  unimpaired  vitality. 

The  kin  claimed  the  right  to  name  its  memhers,^^  A  family  name 
was  unknown  to  the  ancient  Mexicans,^^  and  thus  our  assertion 
that  the  modern  family  was  not  3'et  established  among  them, 
acquires  further  support.  Within  a  few  days  after  the  child's 
birth,  its  mother  in  presence  of  all  the  neighbors  (consequently 
of  the  "calpulli"  or  kin)  gave  the  child  a  name  through  the 
medium  of  the  women  assisting  her  delivery.  This  name,  gener- 
ally taken  from  that  of  the  day  of  birth,  had  a  superstitious 
bearing,  and  was  to  accompany  the  child  during  the  period  of 
its  utter  helplessness.^*    A  second  '* naming"  took  place  several 

*^^* Relatione  di  alcune  Comc  iMla  Nuova  Spngna*'  (Col.  do  Doc.,  I,  p.  871).  Torque' 
mada  (Lib.  XIV,  cap.  XVil,  p.  6H6) :  *'y  EscIatos  bavia  que  reglan,  y  mandaban  la  casa 
de  sii  S«nor,  como  hncen  los  Maiordomos.** 

•«  Morgan  (''Ancient  Society, ^^  pp.  7J  and  78). 

**  Afotolinia  (Trnt.  I,  cap.  V.  p.  87):  **Todo8  lo8  Niiios  ctiando  nacian  tomabaa 
nonibre  del  dia  en  que  uHcian."  Torquemada  (Lib.  XIII.  cap.  XXII,  pp.  454  and  459). 
The  Taniily  name  was  introduced  by  the  Spaniards,  who  gave  other  names  at  the  time 
of  baptism. 

•^Afotolinia  (Trat.  I,  cap.  V,  p.  37).  Sahagun  (Lib.  IV,  cap.  I,  pp.  283  and  884,  in  gen- 
eral the  entire  fourth  Book,  which  gives  a  very  AiIl  idea  of  nil  the  superstitions  con- 
necte<l  with  birthdays;  mure  especially  Cap.  XXXV  and  XXXVI  and  Lib.  VI.  cap. 
XXX VII,  pp.  217-221).  All  the  children  of  the  quarter  were  invited  to  the  festival:  **Eii 
etite  tiempo  que  cstas  cosas  se  hucian,  Juntabanse  los  mosuclos  de  todo  aquel  barrio,  j 
acabadas  todas  estas  ceremonias,  entran  en  la  casa  del  y  toman  la  comida  que  alii  lea 

tenian  aparejada "    Tiic  naming  took  place  in  presence  of  "todos  los  pari- 

entas  y  parientos  del  ntuo,  viejos  y  viejas"  (p.  218).  Memlieta  (Lib.  11.  cap.  XIX,  p. 
107) :  '\EHto8  nombres  tomaban  de  los  idolos  6  de  las  fiestas  que  en  aquellas  signos  caian, 
y  &  veces  do  aves  y  animales  y  de  otras  cosas  insensatas,  como  se  les  antojaba.''  (Lib. 
XIII,  cap.  XXXV,  p.  207).  Torquemada  (Lib.  XIII,  cap.  XX,  p.  400 :  *'  Luego  hacian  con- 
Tocacion  de  todos  los  Deudos,  y  Parientes,  de  los  Padres,  y  de  todoa  los  Amig^s,  j 
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months  later,  which  was  performed  by  the  medicine-man  of  the 
kin.9^  Botli  of  these  names  were  preserved,  but  if  tlie  full-grown 
man  ever  performed  some  action  of  merit  in  the  service  of  the 
whole  tribe,  then  the  tribe  bestowed  upon  liim  a  third  name  as 
an  honorable  title  attached  to  his  person  in  reward  for  his  deeds.^^ 
It  was  the  duty  of  the  kin  to  educate  or  train  its  members  to  every 
branch  of  public  life.  For  all  public  purposes,  man  only  must  be 
taken  into  account.  This  api)ears  obvious  from  what  was  said 
already  concerning  the  position  of  women  in  general.  Now  each 
calpulli,  or  localized  kin,  among  the  ancient  Mexicans  had,  as 
we  have  shown  in  '*Art  of  War,"»'  its  ''House  of  the  Youth" 
C'telpuch-calli ")  joined  to  its  "  medicine-lodge'*  or  temple.  Thither 
the  boys  were  brought  at  an  early  age,  to  be  instructed  in  what- 
ever was  needed  for  after-life.  In  order  to  train  their  bodies  they 
were  held  to  manual  labor,  and  to  the  onlinary  duties  of  worship. 
The  use  of  weapons  was  made  a  prominent  object  of  teaching ; 
so  was  the  dance  and  song,  the  latter  coupled  with  ordinary 
Indian  rhetorics /•*'*     These  houses  of  education  were  under  the 


Veclnofl,  que  para  estc  ncto  ho  Jiintavan  .  .  .  y  entonces  lo  ponian  el  nomhre."  Also 
(Cap.  XXII,  p.  45&;  cap.  XXIII,  p.  4.Vi) :  "  Do  la  misma  manera,  (pic  qiiando  alfn^A  <^e 

entaA  Indiiis  pnria,  8C  usaba  JiintarHe  tixla  la  TaraiiUiln.  y  las  veoiiias,  y  ainifras 

I>e  ei^ta  iniitma  iiiaii«!ra  lo  acohtimibraban  haccr  para  el  fln^cido  Hantinitio."  Gomara 
{*'('on(luista^"  Veilia  I,  p.  4.'J8) :  •*  Kn  Chte  Invatorio  Ic»*  |M>nian  nombro,  no  como  qiieriaiif 
sino  ol  del  miiiiiio  dia  en  que  nacieron.'  Vetaiu:uri  (I'ai*te  II,  Trut.  Ill,  cap.  VIII,  p. 
40*2). 

"This  i8  stated  by  Gomnra  (Ve<lia  I,  p.  438):  "  y  dende  ft  tres  meflee,  que  Hon  do  los 
nue^trod  dos,  ]o8  Uevaban  al  teniplo,  dondo  un  sacerdote  que  tenia  la  cuenUi  y  ciencia 
del  calendario  y  si^norn,  len  djiba  otro  gobrenouibre,  hariendo  muchas  ceremoniat*,  y 
declaraba  las  frracian  y  virtudeH  del  idolocuyo  noinbre  len  ponia,  pninostlrkiidoles  bue* 
no8  hadoA.'*  Motolinia  (Trat.  I,  rap.  V,  p.  37) :  " De^pufs  desrle  a  ties  mcsert  pret>cnta« 
ban  aquella  criatura  en  el  teuiplo  del  demon io,  y  dabanlc  su  nonibre,  no  dejando  el  que 
tenia,  y  tambien  cntouccs  coniian  de  rogocijo,  .  .  .  *' 

** Gomara  (Vedia,  p.  48H).  Motolinia  (Trat.  I.  rap.  V.  p.  37).  TorqiiemofJa  (Lib.  XIII, 
cap.  XXII,  p.  4M).  Cltirifftro  (Lib.  VI,  cap.  XXXVII,  pp.  437,  438).  Durrin  (Cap.  XI,  pp. 
OH,  »7.  and  ii8). 

*'"*Artof  liTir,"  p.  101.  Relying:  on  Humboldt.  I  a^Rumetl  llfleen  yeans  to  bo  the 
ago  when  military  instruction  begau,  but  the  general  in^t^1ction  began  much  sooner. 
See  note  96. 

**^Gimara  (Vedia,  p.  4.18).  Sahagun  (Lib.  III.  cap.  IV,  cap.  V.  p.  24><):  **  Habiendo 
ontrado  en  la  casa  del  Telpuchcali  el  nino,  dabanle  canro  de  barrer,  limpiar  la  casa. 
pouer  lumbre,  y  hacer  Ion  servirioa  de  penitencia  a  que  ne  obliKaba.  Kra  cobtumbre 
que  a  la  pue^ta  del  f*oI,  todon  los  mancebos  iban  k  bailar.  y  <tanzar  a  la  casa  que  so 
llnniaba  Cuicacalco  rada  noche,  y  el  muchacho  tambien  bailaba  c«»n  los  otros  mance* 
boH;  llegando  ft  Iok  quince  anon,  y  Hiendo  ya  manoebillo,  llevabanle  con«ipro  los  mance> 
bo.s  nmvores  al  niont4*  ft  traer  la  Icfia,  que  era  necevaria  para  la  rana  del  Telpuchcali.  y 
Cuicacalco,  y  cargabknle  laH  rodelax  para  que  las  llevase  acuestaH;"  (p.2(U)):  "La  vida 
que  tenlan  era  muy  ar«pora  ..."  (Cup.  VI,  pp.  270  and  271 ;  Lib.  VI.  cap.  XXXIX,  p. 
224).  and  other  incidental  notices.   Mendieia  (Lib.  II.  cap.  XXIV,  pp.  124, 125).    Tor*iu^ 
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special  direction  of  experienced  men,  called  therefore  "  Speakers 
of  the  Youth"  (^'telpuchtlatoca")  and  "elder  brothers"  (''teach- 
cauhtin,")  in  anotlier  capacity.  They  had  not  only  to  provide 
for  the  physical  training  of  tlieir  pupils,  but  also  for  their  intel- 
lectual development,  as  far  as  the  state  of  knowledge  permitted.^ 
Such  places  of  training  were  called  also  ''  the  place  where  I 
grow"  ('*nezcaltiloyan"),  or  ''the  place  where  I  learn"  ("  nera- 
achtilo3*an.")^®^  It  is  not  true  that  the  youth  were  constrained 
to  a  permanent,  almost  monastic  residence  in  such  houses ;  but 
while  there  they  improved  in  common  certain  special  plots  of  land, 
in  all  likelihood  the  so-called  '*  temple-tracts,"  out  of  which  the 
daily  wants  of  worship  were  supplied. ^^^  In  connection  with  this 
mode  of  education,  we  have  to  consider  here  an  objection  which 
cannot  fail  to  be  raised  against  our  views. 

It  is  frequently  given  out  as  a  fact,  that  besides  the  "  Houses 
of  the  Youth"  mentioned,  there  was  a  special  place  of  education 
for  the  children  of  ^'' noblemen  ^^  and  this  is  adduced  as  a  proof  of 

mada{Uh.  IX,  cap.  XU,  pp.  183  and  1»5;  Lib.  XIII,  onp.  XXVIII,  XXIX  and  XXX) 
and  others. 

•»''Art  of  JFar"  (pp.  101,  119  and  120).  Afewiieta  (Lib.  II,  cup.  XXIV,  pp.  124  and 
12A) : ''  Los  otroH  80  crinbaii  como  en  capitaniaB,  porque  en  cuda  baiTiO|habia  un  capitan 
de  elloH,  Ilanindo  telpuchtlato,  qno  quiero  decir,  gnarda  6  capiUin  do  los  mancebo8.'* 
Torquemctda  (Lib.  IX,  cap.  XII.  p.  185) :  *'y  tenian  un  Uector,  que  lo8  regia,  y  governaba, 
que  86  llaniaba  Telporhtlato,  que  qniere  decir,  Guarda.  6  Cau<liilo  de  Io8  Mancebo8,  el 
qual  Telpochtlato  tenia  gran  cuidado  de  doclrinarlos.  y  enscfiarleM,  en  buena8  cot>tum- 
bres."  Sahaffun  (Lib.  III.  cap.  V,  p.  2(i9) :  "y  8i  era  ya  honibre  valieule  y  diestro, 
elegianle  para  rcgir  a  U^xIob  Io8  mancebos,  y  para  cahtigarlon,  y  entouces  so  llaniba  Tel- 
puchtlato." (Lib.  VIII,  ca)».  XIII,  p.  301) :  ''Tanibien  daban  de  comer  ft  lo8  que  criaban 
los  manceboH  quo  se  Uaniau  telpurhtlatos,  .  .  ."  (('ap.  XVII,  p.  .105):  "en  esto  lugar  so 
Juntaban  los  niaei-tros  de  los  niancebos  que  se  lluinabau  tiachcaoan,  y  telpuchtlatO' 
ques  .  .  .»•  (Alfo  Cap.  XXXVIN,  p.  Xil).  Vetancurt  (l»art  II,  Trat.  III.  cap.  VL  p.  4.'il) : 
"y  un  rector  que  llamaban  Telpochtlato,  el  que  hai)la  y  gobieriia  ft  los  mancebos." 
Codex  Memlozn  (Vol.  I  of  KingnlxM-ougli  plates  <!2  an<l  &). 

Sahagun  UNUally  calU  the  ''achcauhtll.'*  "alguazilef,"  or  executors  of  Justice.  But 
above  wc  see  that  he  calln  the  **liaclicaoan."  also  "masters  of  the  youth."  Both  names 
are  corruptions  of  'Meaclicauhtlin."  Tezozomoc  (Cap.  XXXVUI,  p.  «J0)  calls  the  **Ach- 
cacauhtin.  mayorales  de  ann»M  y  de  doctrina  y  de  ejcniplo.''  (Cap.  LVII,  p.  JV)) :  ** Tras 
ellos  vinieron  los  que  llaman  Achcanhtin,  seilores  de  1<»h  varrios,  y  maestros  de  manco> 
bos."  (Cap.  LXXI,  p.  121):  **m»yoraleH  y  minlt^tros,  y  los  hicicnui  Juntar  como  escu- 
elas  en  cada  un  vaiTio  <jue  Ilamabau  telpochcalli."  (Cap.  LXXXVIII,  p.  134):  **Lo8 
manc4.'bos  iban  cada  dia  d  los  varrlos  al  egorcicio  de  las  armas  ft  la  escuela  de  annas 
telpochcalco,  adonde  los  enKefialian  con  vnlerosos  aninios,  y  las  maneras  <le  combatir." 
Finally  Cluviyero  (Lib.  VII.  cap.  II,  p.  4.V2)  refers  aUo  to  the  .53d  picture  of  the  Mendoza 
Codex,  representing  a  boy  of  fifteen  years,  who  is  turned  over  to  an  "  achcauhtii,  or 
ofBcer,"  to  be  instructed  in  the  art  of  war. 

^^MoJhta  ( I'ocaliuUirui  II.  pp.  «J  and  72).  P.  Ignacio  de  Parede*  {"^Doctrina  Brfve 
tacada  del  Cutecismo  AfexiroHo,"  Reprint  of  1801)). 

^^^Sahugun  (IJb.  Ill,  cap.  V,  p.  2610  says  that,  whereas  they  slept  at  home,  that  is,  at 
the  *'  house  of  youth,"  they  ate  with  their  families  ("  annquo  comlaD  en  sns  casas  pro- 
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the  existence  of  a  privileged  class  of  nobles. ^^^  Besides  the 
other  evidence  which  we  have  mentioned,  as  against  the  existence 
of  nobility  in  ancient  Mexico,  we  shall  state  here  that  the  place 
called  '*caimecac"  which  is  the  name  given  to  that  supposed 
"  school  for  the  nobles,"  was  in  reality  something  quite  different. 
Fray  Bernardino  Sahagun,  in  his  description  of  the  central 
medicine-lodge  or  great  temple  of  the  Mexican  tribe,  says  that 
in  the  house  called  calmecac  those  who  devoted  themselves  to 
*'  medicine,"  or  to  the  priesthood  were  trained  for  that  office  and 
lived  in  said  house  along  with  the  medicinemen  themselves.^^^ 
There  were  several  buihlings  or  rooms  bearing  that  name,  all 
within  the  square  occupied  by  what  is  commonly  termed  ''  the 
great  temple  of  Mexico,"  and  these  were  the  places  where  the 
medicine-men  and  whoever  was  attached  to  them  and  to  their 
offices,  actually  dwelt.  *^*     Consequently  these  places  were  also 

pias")*  Zurita  (pp.  131>133)  aetsei-ts  thnt  **  certain  fixed  days,  the  children  of  land- 
tillers  had  perniiHsion  to  share  tlicir  father's  labor."  That  the  **  temple  tracts  *' wei-e 
probably  identical  with  those  worked  by  the  young  men  is  made  evident  by  Sahagun 
(Cap.  V,  Lib.  Ill,  p.  200;  cap.  VIII.  p.  275).  Zurita  (p.  131) :  "  lis  ^aiont  obligiSs  do  tra- 
yailler  aux  terres  affect^es  i  ces  ctablissements."  Torquemada  (Lib.  IX,  cap.  XII.  p. 
185) :  "Tenian  siis  Tierras,  y  Ileredados  para  su  sustento  (que  debian  de  ser  de  las  dedi- 
cadas  al  uso,  y  gai^to  de  los  Templos)  en  ellas  sembraban,  y  cogian  Pan  para  su  sus- 
tento." Menditta  (Lib.  II,  cnp.  XXIV,  pp.  124  nnd  125).  Gomara  (Yedia,  p.  438).  The 
latter  is  very  plain,  connecting  all  the  "fchools"  and  their  lands  with  the  temples. 

»w/r.  JI.  Bancroft  {Vol.  IJ,  pp.248  and  244).  Nearly  all  the  older  writers  call  it  a 
higher  school,  but  I  shall  hereafter  discuss  tlieir  statements.  See  also  Pi-escott  ('*3fex- 
icot"  Book  I,  ch.  Ill,  p.  ttO). 

m  -^Historia  general  de  las  Conat  de  Nueva  Etpafia,**  (Lib.  Ill,  cap.  VII,  p.  271) :  *'  Lo» 
sefiores,  6  principales,  6  ancianos,  oflrecian  4  sus  hijos  i  la  casa  que  se  Uamaba  Calme- 
cac, era  su  intencion  que  alii  be  criasen  parn  que  Aiesen  ministros  de  ios  idolos.**  Id., 
(Cap.  IV,  p.  266) :  **y  lu  ofrecian  A  la  casa  de  los  idolos  que  se  llama  Calmecac,  para  que 
ftiese  ministro de  ellos,  viniendo  a ednd  pcrfecta.''  But  et*pecially  (Lib.  VI,  cjip.  XXXIX, 
p.  223) :  **  si  le  prometiun  &  la  ca>>a  Calmecac,  era  para  que  hicieBo  penitencia,  sirviese  4 
los  dioses,  viviose  en  limpieza,  en  humildad  y  castidad,  y  para  que  del  todo  se  guar- 
dase  de  los  vicios  camales." 

i<MThe  description  furnished  by  Sahagun  (Lib.  VI,  Appendix,  <^  Relacion  de  los  Edi- 
Acios  del  gran  Templo  de  Mexico,"  pp.  197  to  211)  mentions  seventy-eight  parts  or  edi- 
fices, among  which  were  the  following,  with  the  name  "Calmecac:" 

The  12th  edifice  ^'TlilRncalmecac,^  a  shrine  to  the  goddess  Civocoatl  and  inhabited 
by  three  priests,  medicine-men  (p.  201). 

13tb  edifice  *' Mexicocaimccac,"  called  by  him  "a  monastery  wherein  the  priests 
dwelt  who  served  daily  in  the  Cu  of  Tlaloc"  (p.  201). 

24th  o<liflce,  "Vitznaoac  Calmecac.*'  inhabited  by  the  priests  of  the  idol  Vitznaoac, 
(p.  203) 

27th  edifice,  "Tetlanmancalmecac,"  where  the  priests  of  the  temple  dedicated  to  the 
goddess  Chantico  lived,  as  in  a  "  monastery."  (p.  203). 

35th  edifice,  "Thimatzinco  Calmecac,''  '*  a  monastery,"  inhabited  by  the  priests  of 
the  god  Tlamatzincatl,  (p.  201). 

54th  edifice, "  Yopico  Calmecac,  **  monasterio  ii  oratorio,"  (p.  207). 

Gist  edifice,  '*  Tzommolco-calmecac/'  *'a  monastery  where  dwelt  priests  of  the  god 
XiuhtecutU,"  (p.  207). 
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the  abodes  of  such  men  as  underwent  the  severe  trials  preliminary 
to  their  investiture  with  the  rank  of  chief  ("  tecuhtli.")  The 
word  *'calmecac"  is  often  interpreted  as  "dark  house"  but  its 
etymology  is  probably  quite  different.  In  no  case,  however,  was 
that  building  a  school  for  a  '*  privileged  class  of  children. ^^^ 
•  The  kin  had  the  right  to  regulate  and  to  control  marriage, ^^  We 
have  seen  that  the  obligation  to  marry  rested  upon  every  member 
of  a  ''  calpulli."  Where  tribal  society  is  still  in  its  pure  and 
original  condition  marriage  in  the  same  kin  is  absolutely  prohib- 
ited. The  matrimonial  customs  of  the  ancient  Mexicans  were 
closely  scrutinized  by  the  Catholic  church,  and  a  rigid  investigation 
by  the  early  missionaries  has  proven  that  not  only  was  marriage 
between  close  relations  strictl3'  prohibited,  but  it  was  also  discour- 
aged (if  not  forbidden)  between  members  of  the  same  kin.^°^     Mr, 

In  all,  fieven  "cnlmecn**  within  the  enclosure  Rnrrounding  the  gieat  ''hoiiae  of  god" 
of  Mexico-Tonuchtitlnn.  Tortfuemada  (Lib.  VIII,  cap.  XI  to  XVI)  al8o  dcttcribes  the 
various  places,  mentioning  "  HuiizDahunccalmocac,"  "Casa  de  recogimiento.  y  habita- 
cion  de  los  Sacerdotes,  y  mintstros  de  eute  Iiigar"  (p.  IM).  "Tlamatzinco  calniecao," 
dondc  Vivian  y  tenian  hu  aHistencia  los  Sacerdotes,  y  roinistros  de  este  diclio  Templos  *' 
(p.  151).  **  Topico  calmecac  "  ''donde  habitaban,  y  ac  criaban  \o6  rnuchachos  **  (p.  153). 
"Calniecac"  —  "  dondc  se  criavan  los  nifioB"  (p.  140).  Bcsiides  these  statements,  the 
two  authors  Just  quoted  allude  to  the  Calmecac  In  the  same  manner  at  vaiious  places. 
Sahagun  (Liu.  Ill,  Appendix,  cap.  VII,  and  especially  Cap.  VIII,  pp.  '274-27(>)*  Already 
the  title  of  this  chapter  is  significant:  "  De  las  costnnibres  que  se  vuardaban  en  la 
casa  que  sc  Uaniaba  Calmecac.  dou<1o  se  criaban  los  Sacerdotes,  y  ministros  del  templo 
desde  ninos."  Torqneiwuia  (Lib.  XIII,  cap.  XXVIII,  pp.  46U-t71).  Johannes  EutebiuM 
Xitremberg  (*•  HUtoria  KaturfK,'*  Lib.  VIII,  cap.  XXII,  pp.  143-14tt).  lie  copies  Uernan- 
dez  who,  in  turn,  almost  verl)ally  agrees  with  Satiagun.  Oviedo  (Lib.  XXXIII,  cap.  X, 
p.  302 ;  Cap.  LI.  p.  537).     Gomnra  ( Votlia  I.  p.  438). 

^^  Molina  (II,  p.  11).  '*  Calmeca  tlatolli,"  "  palabras  dichas  en  corredorcs  largos** 
and  "  Calmelactli,"  **  Sala  grande  y  prolongada,  6  corredor  de  la  casa."  The  word  may 
bo  decomposed  into  "Calli"— house,  and  "mecayotl" —consanguine  relationship,  or 
"  mecatl "  a  conl  or  tie.    '•  House  of  Ties  "  ? 

"•"y<ncic»t/  Society''  (p.  74). 

»07  Already  Moiolinia  (Trat.  II.  cap.  VII)  pictures  vividly  the  difficulties  encountered 
by  the  priests  in  regard  to  regular  marriage.  The  first  question  to  bo  detennined  was 
that  of  the  legitimate  spouse.  This  has  already  been  investigated  in  a  former  note. 
The  next  question  was  that  of  the  degrees  of  consanguinity,  or  affinity.  It  was  rigidly 
inquired  into  whether  perhaps,  custom  had  sanctioned  intermarriage  of  brothers  and 
sisters.  Goinara  (Vedia,  p.  4')9):  *'No  casan  con  su  mudre  ni  con  su  hija.  ni  con  sn 
hermana;  en  lo  demas  poco  parentesco  guardan;  aunque  algunos  se  hallaron  casadoa 
con  SU8  propias  hermanas;"  thus  admitting  the  fact  that  intermarringo  of  that  kind 
existed.  Mendieta{\A\i.  Ill,  cap.  XLVIII,  p.  305)  albo  concedes  that  such  may  have  been 
the  case,  and  infers  that  these  marriages  should  be  regarded  as  valid.  The  question  of 
intermarriage  between  children  of  the  same  issue  becomes  important  tlirough  the 
statements  and  discussion  of  Torqitemaila  (Lib.  XIII.  cap.  VII,  p.  489)  about  the  matri- 
monial customs  of  the  Indians  of  Vera- Paz :  "  The  Indians  of  Vera-Paz  were  compelled 
frequently,  on  account  of  their  customs  of  relationsliip,  to  marry  brothers  with  sisters 
for  this  reason :  It  was  not  customary  for  those  of  one  clan,  or  tribe,  to  marry  the 
women  of  the  same  tribe  (pueblo),  and  thus  they  sought  for  them  from  others,  because 
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H.  H.  Bancroft  to  whom  every  student  of  American  antiquities 
must  look  with  a  deep  feeling  of  gratitude  for  his  valuable  ser- 
vices, says  on  the  subject :  "  marriages  between  blood  relations 
or  those  descended  from  a  common  ancestor  were  not  allowed."^®® 
The  act  of  marriage  itself  was  preceded  by  negotiations  on  the 
part  of  one  calpulli  (that  of  the  man)  with  another  (that  of  the 
woman),  the  negotiations  terminating  in  something  like  &  purchase 
of  the  girl. 109     It  is  beyond  our  purpose,  at  present,  to  dwell  on  the 

they  (lid  not  i*eckon  the  childrpn,  born  in  Toreifcn  tribes  or  lineages,  as  belonging  to 
their  rnniily ;  although  if  the  motlier  had  ip^ued  from  their  lineage,  and  the  reason  for 
this  was,  that  this  relationship  was  only  attril>uted  to  the  men/'  Sow  this  is  a  very 
plain  feitutenient  and  picture  of  ''  descent  in  the  male  line."  with  the  rules  of  kinship  as 
strongly  and  fully  in  vigor  as,  with  "descent  in  the  femiilc  line"  among  the  Iroquois. 
The  inhabitants  of  Vera-I'az  si>oke,  according  t«)  Herrtra  (!>ec.  IV,  cap.  X,  cap.  XIV, 
p.  2*20),  '*  varios  Lenguages.*'  but  they  selected  one  at  the  inntance  of  the  Dominican 
fathers,  '•  to  uac  it  in  general."  Ihr.  Berendt  (♦•  Remark*  on  the  Centres  of  Ancient  CiviU' 
zationin  Central  America  and  their  Geographical  i>t«fri6u/u>»,"  address  read  July  10, 
1876.  pp.  0  and  10)  mentions  in  Vera-Puz  three  idioms:  the  "Kekchi"  (Alta  Verapaz), 
••Pokoman"  (in  the  South),  nnd  the  "QQuich6"  (Western  Verapaz).  See  also  E.  O. 
Squier,  ("  Monograph  of  Autht>r$  who  hare  written  on  the  Languages  of  Central  America^** 
Introd..  ]».  IX).  //.  H.  Jlnnrroft  (Vol.  III.  cap.  IX.  p.  7<W).  Diego  Garcia  de  Palacio 
(*'  Report  to  the  King  of  Spain  in  1576,*'  German  translation  by  the  late  Dr.  A\ue  von 
Frantzius,  pp.  4  and  64).  IHmentel  (•*  Cuadro  descriptiro  de  las  Lenguas,^  etc.,  Vol.  I, 
pp.  81-84).  The  close  connection  in  customs  and  Institutions  (see  my  notes  in  regard 
to  the  calendars  of  Mexico  and  Central  America)  between  the  QQuich^  and  the  Mexi- 
cans,  and  the  probable  identity  of  their  origin,  make  it  not  unlikely  that  the  latter  had 
aUo  the  same  rule,  "  not  to  marry  within  the  tribe  or  lineage,'*  or  rather  in  the  kin. 
As  every  tribe  in  Mexico  couHistod  of  a  number  of  Calpulli,  there  was  no  need  of 
selecting  the  wife  from  outside  of  the  settlement.  The  manner  of  arranging  marriages 
furnishes  direct  evidence  of  the  fact,  that  the  wife  was,  at  least  nsually,  from  another 
kinMiip.    (.^ee  note  100.)    See  es|)ecially,*besides,  Sahagun  (Lib.  II,  Appendix,  p.  228). 

»"•  "  Xative  Race*  »'  (Vol.  II,  cap.  VII.  p.  251). 

^^  Not  only  the  consent  of  the  young  man's  parents  was  requisite,  but  also  that  of 
the  *'  telpuchtlato  "  (speaker  to  the  youth)  of  his  *'  barrio  *'  or  calpulli,  i.  e.,  of  his  kin. 
This  fact  is  abundantly  proven.  Sahagun  (Lib.  VI,  cap.  XXIII.  pp.  152, 153)  says :  The 
'* speaker'*  was  Invited  to  the  house  and  afler  having  "eaten  and  smoked,*"*  the  old 
parents  of  the  young  man.  and  the  old  men  of  the  barrio  sat  down,*'  and  the  case  was 
told  to  them.  The  *'  speaker  *'  then  took  formal  leave  of  the  youth  "  y  dejaban  al  moso 
en  su  casa  de  hu  padre."  (Lib.  Ill,  Appendix,  cap.  VI,  p. 271).  he  again  insists  that  the 
consent  of  the  "  maestros  de  los  manceb«tA  "  was  required.  Zurita  (••  Rapportj"*  p.  132) : 
**LorsquMls  ^taient  d'ftire  a  Re  mirier,  c*e8t  ii  dire  ft  vingt  ans  on  un  pen  pins,  ils  en 
demandaient  Tnutorisation  "  (p.  134).  Mendieia  (Lib.  II,  cap.  XXIV,  p.  125) :  "  Llegados 
ft  la  edad  de  casarse  .  .  .  ]>edtan  licencia  para  buscarmujcr;  y  sin  licenciapor  mara- 
villa  alguno  se  casaba,  y  al  que  lo  hacia,  demas  de  darle  su  ponitencia,  lo  tcnian  por 
ingrato,  malcriado  y  como  ai>dstata"  .  .  .  Torquemada  (Lib.  XIII,  cap.  XXX).  It  was 
the  kin  of  the  male  which  solicited  the  girl,  and  this  solicitation  was  carried  on  by 
women,  who  brought  presentn.  Compare  also  H.  II.  Bancroft  (Vol.  II.  pp.  251  to  262). 
Vetancurt  (Part  II,  Trot.  II,  cap.  XII,  p.  477.  *'  Teatro  Mexicano,"  Vol.  I).  If  the  male 
needed  it,  *'  the  community  '*  assisted  him.    .See  uliove  authorities,  and  others. 

The  controlling  influence  of  the  Kin^  in  matters  of  marriage,  was  officially  recog* 
nized,  as  late  as  l.'Wi,  by  the  flrst  provincial  '^concile'*  held  at  Mexico  in  that  year.  It 
was  ortlainud :  *'  That  since  it  is  customary  among  the  Indians  Maceguales  not  to  marry 
without  permission  ("licencia")  of  their  principals,  nor  to  take  any  women,  unless  it 
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ritual  details  themselves,  but  we  must  lay  particular  stress  on  the 
fact,  that  the  wife  became  the  property  of  her  husband  and  that 
she  was,  as  such,  placed  under  the  direct  protection  of  his  kins- 
men. Such  marriages  could  be  annulled  by  mutual  consent, 
provided  the  kin  gave  its  approbation.  In  such  a  case  the  woman 
was  at  liberty  to  marry  again,  and  also  to  return  to  the  calpulli 
from  which  she  issued. ^^^ 

We  might  now  be  expected  to  cast  a  glance  at  the  funeral  rites 
of  the  ancient  Mexicans  since  it  was  one  of  the  attributes  of  the  kin 
to  enjoy  common  burial.^^^  But  this  question  is  so  intimately  con- 
nected with  that  of  creed  and  belief  that  we  refrain  from  tres- 
passing too  much  on  that  field.  The  Mexicans  practised  cremation 
and,  in  the  case  of  warriors  slain  in  battle,  at  least,  it  is  known 
that  the  exercises  were  conducted  by  the  officers  and  leaders  of 
each  kin,  all  its  members,  and  not  the  special  relatives  and  friends 
only  of  the  deceased,  attending  the  ceremony. ^^^  Our  knowl- 
edge of  the  burial  places  of  aboriginal  Mexico  is  still  very  indefi- 

wae  given  hj  their  hand,  out  of  which  there  arine  gi*ent  discomforts,  and  marriage 
among fY-ee  persons  is  not  as  free  as  it  should  be,  Uierefure,  we  ordain  and  command: 
that  no  Indian  principal  of  whichever  condition  or  rank  ("  ostado,'*)  shall  of  his  own 
accord  or  authority  give  away  any  wife  to  anybody  whatsoever,  nor  shall  he  prevent 
any  Macegnal  trom  marrying  fVeely  the  woman  whom  he  may  wii«h,  and  who  may  like 
him,— under  penalty  of  thirty  days  of  imprisonment,  and  other  penalties  which  the 
Judge  may  determine  upon.*' 

("  ConcUiot  Provinciales^  PHmero  y  Segundo,  cdtbradot  por  la  muy  noble,  y  muy  Leal 
dudad  de  Mixico  etc.,  etc.  Dalos  d  Lu»  el  IlTtno  Sr,  D.  Francisco  Antonio  Lortnzana 
Arzohitpo  de  esta  Santa  Afetropolitttna  Jglesia  Ano  de  1769).  The  *^  principales  Indioa  " 
are  the  officers  of  the  "  Kins,"  and  thus  wo  have,  thirty  five  years  after  the  conquest, 
a  formal  recognition  of  the  custom  among  the  Mexican  Indians  that  marriage  was  con- 
trolled by  the  Kin.  How  the  "  encomeuderos "  subsequently  interfered  with  that 
custom,  in  order  to  conceal  their  own  criminal  doings,  is  plainly  told  by  Fray  Antonio 
de  Jiemeeal  **  Hintoria  de  la  Provincia  de  Sau  Vicente  de  Chyapa  y  Guatemala^  etc,^  etc,** 
Madrid,  1619  (Lib.  VII,  cap.  XV,  p.  S27). 

>^o  It  is  sing^ilar  that  some  of  the  earliest  ecclesiastical  writers  imply  that  there  was 
no  rule  of  repudiation  or  divorce  nmong  the  ancient  Mexicans.  Mendieta  (Lib.  Ill,  cap. 
XLVIII,  p.  303).  The  same  authority,  h  owever,  attributes  this  to  the  bnnefUl  effects  of 
contact  with  the  Spaniards,  in  consequence  of  which  the  customs  of  the  natives  grew 
more  or  less  dissolute  and  immoral  (p.  804).  Zurita  (p.  97)  confirms,  and  Torquemada 
(Lib.  XVI,  cap.  XXIV,  p.  196),  copies  Mendieta  literally.  For  the  customs  of  divorce 
see  ZurUa  (p.  97),  Mendieta  (Lib.  Ill,  cap.  XLVIII,  p.  SOI),  Torquemada  (Lib.  XIII. 
cap.  XV,  pp.  441  and  442),  Oomara  (Vedia  I,  p.  440).  Herrera  (Dec.  Ill,  Lib.  II,  cap.  C, 
XVn,  pp.  72  and  73),  Huetamante  ("  Tezcoco,'*  p.  196).  and  others.  The  division  of 
property  mentlQued  as  accompanying  the  divorce,  applies  only  to  personal  effects, 
Bince  the  wife  brought  nothing  else.    See  •*  Tenure  of  Lands  "  (p.  429,  and  note  107). 

The  matrimonial  customs  of  the  ancient  Mexicans  will  be  more  thoroughly  dia* 
cussed  by  me  in  another  monograph,  subsequent  to  one  on  "  Religious  Ileliefs.'* 

»"  "  Ancient  Society »» (pp.  71  and  88). 

u>  Compare  Durdn  (Cap.  X VIII,  pp.  154  and  156),  and  Tezozomoc  (Cap.  XXV,  pp.  37 
and  38). 
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nite,  owing,  in  part,  to  the  treasure-seeking  propensities  of  the 
Spanish  immigrants  as  well  as  to  the  diligence  of  the  clergy  in 
obliterating  all  objects  to  which  the  aborigines  attached  supersti- 
tions notions. 

For  the  same  reason  we  refrain  here  from  entering  into  a  de- 
tailed account  of  the  customs  of  worship.  Still  we  feel  obliged 
to  state  that  the  feature  of ''  separate  religious  rites"  ''^  go  charac- 
teristic of  society  based  upon  kin,  is  plainly  visible  among  the 
ancient  Mexicans.  There  are  some  very  remarkable  evidences  of 
this,  to  which  we  must  allude. 

It  has  already  been  established  at  the  outset,  that  each  calpulli 
had  ^'  its  particular  god,"  which  was  worshipped,  as  a  tutelar  deity, 
within  the  territory  of  that  calpulli.  Consequently  each  kin  had 
its  particular  medicine-lodge  or  temple.^ ^^  Besides,  the  last  one 
of  the  seventy-eight  places  into  which  Father  Sahagun  subdivides 
the  great  central  '^  teo-calli "  of  the  tribe,  is  described  by  him  as 
follows : 

"The  seventy-eighth  edifice  was  named  calpxillij  these  were 
small  buildings  enclosing  the  inside  of  the  square,  these  little 
houses  they  called  calpulli^  and  there  the  principals  and  officials  of 
the  republic  gathered,  to  do  penance  for  four  days  preceding  each 
festival  occurring  at  twenty  days  interval.  Their  vigils  thus  lasted 
four  days,  during  which  time  some  of  them  ate  at  midnight  and 
others  at  noon."*^* 

This  statement,  which  is  confirmed  (according  to  the  learned 
Jesuit  John  Eusebius  Nieremberg)'^^  by  the  celebrated  physician 
and  naturalist  Francisco  Hernandez,  is  followed  by  another  one, 
not  less  important,  also  of  Sahagun  : 

"  They  offered  up  many  things  in  the  houses  which  they  called 
"  calpulli,"  which  were  like  churches  of  the  quarters,  where  those 
of  the  same  gathered,  as  well  for  to  sacrifice,  as  for  other  cere- 
monies they  were  wont  to  perform."^!^ 

Thus  the  right  of  the  kin  to  "separate  worship"  appears  not 

>"  "  AncUnt  Society  "  (p.  71). 

>^«  Besides  the  positive  asBertlons  of  Sahagun  (Lib.  II.  Appendix,  p.  311.  Lib.  I, 
cap.  XIX,  p. 31) :  **  se  ponian  en  una  de  las  casas de oracion que tenian en  los  bunioa que 
ellos  llamaban  calpulli.  que  quiere  decir  iglesia  del  barrio  6  parroquia"  and  (Lib.  II, 
cap.  XXXVII,  etc.),  we  have  also  the  tesUmony  of  Durdn  (Cap.  V,  pp.  42  and  43,  and 
Cap.  IX,  pp.  79  and  80),  and  Oviedo  (Lib.  XXXIII.  cap.  X,  p.  aOi). 

>"'•  HMoria  general,**  (Lib.  II,  Appendix,  p.  211). 

"•••  HUtoria naturae"  ^Llb.  VIII,  cap.  XXII,  p.  146). 

UT  ••  HUtoria  general;'*  (Lib.  U,  Appendix,  p.  Sll.    See  note  114). 
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only  established  within  that  kin's  territory,  bat  it  is  also  recog- 
nized even  at  the  central  medicine-lodge  of  the  tribe. 

A  further  evidence  of  it  is  found  in  the  manner  of  distribution 
of  the  captives,  upon  the  return  of  a  successful  war-party.  It  is 
known  that  prisoners  were  always  offered  up  to  the  idols.  Such 
a  person,  therefore,  as  soon  as  secured,  became  an  object  of 
*'  medicine ;"  he  was  so  to  say  a  sacred  object.  Well  ti'eated  as 
long  as  he  was  not  needed  for  the  slaughter-block,  nothing  could 
in  the  end  save  him  from  sacrifice.  But  this  sacrifice  itself  was 
not  made  in  behalf  of  his  captor,  but  on  behalf  and  for  the  kin  to 
whom  the  captor  belonged.  Therefore  upon  arrival  at  the  pueblo, 
the  prisoners  of  war  were  turned  over  to  the  respective  calpuUi  as 
their  share  thus  furnishing  another  illustration  of  ^'Separate  Rites 
of  Worship"  of  the  kins  composing  the  ancient  Mexicans.*^® 

Having  already  discussed,  in  a  former  paper,  the  tenure  of  Lands 
and  customs  of  Inheritance^^^  we  now  pass  on  to  one  of  the  most 
essential  feutures  of  tribal  society,  and  one  which  involves  some 
of  the  vital  points  of  organization  and.  customs. 

The  kin  was  obligated  to  protect  and  defend  tfie  persons  and  prop^ 
erty  of  its  members^  and  to  resent  and  jmnish  any  injury  done  to 
them^  as  if  it  were  a  crime  committed  against  the  kin  itself. ^^ 

The  impression  justly  prevails,  that  the  so-called  *'  ]>enal  code" 
of  the  Mexicans  was  simple  but  severe,  death  being,  in  most  in- 
stances, the  punishment  of  offenders.  This  resulted,  in  a  great 
measure,  from  the  fact   that   any  offence  against  an  individual 

"*  Menditta  (Lib.  II,  cap.  XXVII,  p.  132)«  rather  contradicts  himself  when  he 
Bays  first:  that  the  captive  belonged  to  liis  captor,  but  at  the  same  time,  that  this  cap> 
tor  was  even  killed  if  he  gavt  away  his  prisoner  to  another  man.  Second :  that  each 
one  had  to  watch  his  own  prisoners,  and  at  the  same  time  they  were  guarded  in  com- 
mon, and  at  the  risk  of  the  "barrio"  or  kin,  which  was  responsible  for  their  safe 
keeping.  Torquemada  (Lib.  XIV,  cap.  Ill,  p.  540)  copies  this  almost  literally. 
Much  more  positive  and  clear  is  Durdn  (Cap.  XIX.  pp.  1?2  and  173) :  **  mandd  Tlacaellel 
repartir  loscautivos,  porque  erun  muchos,  por  to<lo8  los  barrios  y  que  cada  barrio  se 

encargase  de  guardar  y  sustentar  tantos Los  mandones  de  lo»  barrios  repar- 

tieron  los  presos  4  cada  barrio,  4  como  les  cauia."  (Cap.  XXI.  p.  186) :  '*  Monte^cuma 
los  mandaiia  vestir  y  adercfar  y  llamauava  &  los  Calpixques,  que  son  los  mandonclllo* 
de  los  barrio8,  y  entrcgauanlas,  para  que  tuviei<en  cuidado  dellos,  diciendo  que  eran 
la  merced  del  sol,  Senor  de  la  tierra.  que  los  daua  para  el  sacriflcio."  (Id.,  cap.  XXII, 
p.  192.  Cap.  XXVIII,  p.  237) :  "  luego  fueron  repartidos  entre  los  barrios  y  encomenda- 
dOB  4  los  mandODcilloH."  (Cap.  XLII,  p.  343,  etc.).  Tezozomoc  (,'^Cronica^^^  cap.  XXIX, 
p.  4.'>:  XXXI 1,  p.  51 ;  XXXIII,  p.  53;  XXXVIII,  p.  61 ;  XLIX,  p.  80,  etc.),  conflnns  I>ur4ii 
as  might  be  expected. 

"•"  Tenure  of  Lands  and  CuMtoms  of  Jnheritancey"  lUh  Report  of  Peabody  Mtiseum, 
1878. 

uoi*^ncient  Society,'-  (pp.  76  and  77).  Compare  H.  Luden  (**  Gesckichte  des  ieutschen 
Volket,^*  pp.  501  and  502),  among  the  ancient  Germans. 
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became,  according  to  rules  of  kinship,  one  against  the  social 
group  to  which  he  belonged.  This  presupposes  again  a  general 
division  of  crimes  into  two  classes,  one  of  which  includes  such 
as  were  committed  by  members  of  the  kin  against  other  members 
thereof  or  against  institutions  of  the  same  group  to  which  they 
belonged.  The  other  comprises  offenses  committed  by  inhabitants 
of  one  calpulli  against  those  of  another.  It  is  only  the  first  class 
which  we  take  under  consideration  here,  the  second  we  reserve 
for  our  discussion  of  the  mode  of  government.  Crimes  com- 
mitted within  the  kin  can  be  classified  as  against  persons,  against 
property,  and  against  medicine. 

The  abongines  of  Mexico  are  generally  represented  as  being, 
in  their  every-day's  intercourse,  of  a  quiet,  peaceable,  inoffensive 
disposition,  contrasting  strongly  with  their  savage  ferocity  in  war- 
fare. This  was  not  however  due  to  any  innate  gentleness  and 
mildness  of  nature,  but  only  to  the  peculiar  restraint  enforceii  upon 
them  by  the  law  of  retaliation  or  revenge.*^^  Brawls  resulting  in 
bodily  injury  were  therefore  of  extremely  rare  occurrence,  and 
then  it  was  left  to  the  parties  to  settle  it  among  themselves.  In 
such  cases,  as  in  the  event  of  mutual  jealousy,  a  challenge  often 
passed  between  them,  and  this  challenge  brought  about  an  en- 
counter at  the  next  campaign  when,  while  the  warriors  were 
engaged  with  the  enemies  of  the  tribe,  the  contestants  fought 
as  if  they  had  belonged  to  opposite  camps,  until  one  of  them 

Ki  The  character  of  the  Mexican  Aborigines  Is  variously  depleted  by  older  writers- 
It  appears  as  a  mixture  ot  childlike  docility  and  fierce  passions.  CorUt  ('*  Carta  Se- 
gunda,"  p.  18.  Vedia,  Vol.  I),  speaks  of  them  according  to  the  reports  of  the  Tlaxcalte- 
cans.  Bernal  Diex  (*•  Historia  etc.,"  pp.  809  and  310.  Cap.  CCVIII.  Vedia  If).  speciaUj 
dwells  on  their  vices  and  tlieir  cruelty,  as  evidenced  in  their  sacrifices.  **  El  Conquista, 
dor  Andnimo*  (Col.  de  Docum.,  I,  pp.  tt7I,  383,  387,  and  887),  places  great  stress  on  their 
ferocity,  although  he  also  says  that  they  are  very  obedient.  The  missionaries  generally 
exalt  their  good  sides  — their  docility  and  faithfulness.  Compare  Moiclinia  (Trat.  I, 
cap.  XIV,  pp.  70  and  77).  The  same  (Trat.  I,  cap.  II,  pp.  22  and  23),  mentions,  however, 
their  vices  alHO,  attributing  nearly  all  of  them  (idolatry  excepted),  to  their  inclination 
towardH  mtemperance.  (Trnt.  II,  cap.  IV,  p.  113) :  **  Lo  que  de  esta  generacion  se  puede 
decir  es,  que  son  muy  extranos  de  nuestra  condicion  .  .  .  ."  Zurita  (p.  197—207),  is 
very  bitter  against  such  as  treat  the  Indians  as  barbarians.  (Id.,  42  and  4ft).  Mendieta 
(Lib.  Ill,  cap.  XLIII,  p.  200),  says  that  they  were  very  willing  to  forgive  an*!  ask  to  be 
forgiven,  the  latter  taking  place,  before  going  to  confess  themselves,  sometimes  before 
all  the  relationship  and  the  neighbors:  *'  suelen  algunos  juntnr  (al  tiempo  que  se  quieren 
conret>ar)  toda  su  parentcla  y  vecinos  con  quien  communican,  y  pedirles  perdon  en  la 
manera  diuha."  Against  this.  It  ie  reported  by  Torquemada  (Lib.  XIV,  cap.  I,  p.  ftSft), 
that  "these  people  were  naturally  more  vindictive,  than  all  the  rest  of  the  world." 
Compare  also  the  descriptions  of  the  character  of  the  Mexicans  in  Clavigero  (Lib.  I, 
cap.  XV). 
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was  disabled  or  until  he  voluntarily  withdrew. ^^  Slanderers, 
however,  were  punished  b}'  the  kin,  having  their  lips  cut  off 
or  publicly  sliced. ^^^  Homicide,  and  murder,  were  invariably 
punished  by  death. *^^ 

Intemperance  in  public  was  free  to  people  more  than  seventy 
years  old,  while  if  grown  men  below  that  age  appeared  in  a 
drunken  state  (festivities  excepted),  their  heads  were  shorn  clean 
in  punishment.  But  whenever  the  delinquent  was  a  chief  he 
was  publicly  degraded ;  and  any  officer  was  forthwith  removed 
and  relieved  of  his  duties.^^^     Women  who  attempted  to  act  as 

IS*  Oomara  (Vedia  I,  p.  4i0) :  **■  no  traen  armas  ffino  en  la  Ruerra,  y  aHi  averlguan  sas 
pendenciHH  por  desaflos.**  Bartolom^  de  la*  Casas  ("  HUtoria  apologitica  de  IndiaMj** 
cap  213  aud  214.  Vol.  VIIl  of  Lord  Kingsborough,  note  XLV,  p.  121).  Bystanders  in- 
terfered, separating  the  paities,  ir  they  came  lo  blows.  Atotolinia  (Trat.  I.  cap.  II,  p. 
2:{),  says  that  such  strife  and  quarrels  only  occurred  when  they  were  drunk:  **  Y  niera 
de  est.u'  beodos  son  tnn  paciflcos,  que  cuando  rifien  mucho  so  empujan  nnoiotrcy 
apeuas  nunca  dan  voces,  si  no  es  las  mugeres  que  algunos  veces  rinendo  dan  gritoB." 
(Cap.  XIV,  p.  TO) :  '*Sin  rcncillos  ni  enemlstades  pnsan  sn  vida."  Torquemada  ( Lib.  XII, 
cap.  XV,  pp.  3118  and  3lr»).    Herrera  (Dec.  Ill,  Lib.  IV,  cap.  XVI,  p.  136). 

^"Zurita  ("  Rapport,"  etc.,  pp.  129  and  130)  speaks  only  of  children,  punished  bj 
splitting  the  lips  for  lying.  This  is  copied  by  Herrera  (Dec.  Ill,  Lib.  IV,  cap.  XVI,  p. 
13U)  and  Torqwtnadu  J.ib.  XllI,  cap.  XXX,  p.  478).  Vetancurt  (Tart  II,  Trat.  Ill,  p.  482), 
however,  de<rlares  this  punishment  to  have  been  meted  out  to  adults,  adding:  *' to-day 
there  would  be  many  without  lips,  so  much  do  they  lie  "  Oomara  {'*Conqui$ia*^  p.  438, 
Vedia  I)  spenkH  of  this  punishment  as  having  been  instituted  by  Quetzalcohuatl,  and 
for  adults  as  well  as  for  children.  This,  attributing  it  to  Quetzalcohuatl,  is  an  evident 
error.  Compare  Sahagun,  (Lib.  Ill,  cap.  Ill,  ]).24l).  Clarigero  (Lib.  VII.  cap.  XVII, 
p.  4810  is  positive  about  adults.  Bustaminte  C'TezcocOy**  p.  195)  says  that  slanderera 
were  killed. 

"«/>»#  Casas  {''  JIUtoria  ApologHica:^  cap.  213,  KIngsb:  Vol.  VIII,  p.  123):  Destos 
era  el  que  mataba  k  otro,  el  cual  raoriu  por  ello."  Oomara  (Vedia  I,  p.  442) :  '*  Matan  al 
matador  sin  oxccpcion  ninguna."  Afendieta  (Lib.  II,  cap.  XXIX.  p.  186) :  '  Sentenciaban 
4  muerte  ft  los  que  cometian  enormcs  y  graves  delitos,  asi  como  &  los  homicides.  El 
que  mataba  k  otro,  moria  por  ello."  Torquenuida  (Lib.  XII,  cap.  VIII,  p.  381).  almost 
copies  tlie  preceding.  Nearly  all  the  authors  agree  on  this  point,  except,  according  to 
Mr,  Bancroft  {** yative  liiices^"  Vol  II,  p.  4S9.  note  69),  Dur&n,  who  is  said  to  assert: 
"that  the  murderer  did  not  suffer  death,  but  became  the  tilave  for  life  of  the  wife  or 
relatives  of  the  deceased."  In  this  Duran  agrees  with  th  ••  Codice  liamirez.'^  yetan- 
curt  (•'  Teatro,'^  Vol.  I,  p.  48.5)  says  that  even  for  murder  committed  in  a  drunken 
state,  the  culprit  was  killed  (hung).  Clarigero  (Lib  VII,  cap.  XVII,  p.  484)  briefly 
states  that  all  homicide  was  puni^hed  with  death.  As  to  the  manner  ot  execution,  it  is 
variously  stated.    It  would  be  unsafe  to  atlompt  going  into  details. 

^^^It  is  well  known  that  there  was  an  idol  for  the  drunkardf*.  Sohagun  (Lib.  I,  cap. 
XXII.  p.  40)  even  gives  the  names  of  thirteen  *'  diuses  del  vino."  According  to  Gregorio 
Garcia  (*•  Origen  de  los  7m/i<>«,"  etc.  Lib.  Ill,  cap.  II,  §VI,  p.  tl2,  who  mentions  as  an- 
thority  Fray  Enteran  de  Salazar,  '•  Historia,  i  Ilelacion  de  la  Teologia  de  Ins  Indios  Mexi- 
caiws**  lost  in  a  shipwreck,  l.'iiVl),  they  had  three  hundi*ed  gods  of  the  drunkards  "que 
de  solos  los  borrachos  tiener  300  Diot^es."  See  also  Torquemada  (Lib.  VI.  cap.  XXIX* 
p.  58)  and  others.  The  punishments  are  given  by  me  after  Mendieta  (Lib.  II,  cap.  XXX^ 
pp.  139  and  140).  Copied  textually  by  Torquemada  (Lib.  XIV,  cap.  X.  p.  550).  Besides 
these,  Zurita  (pp.  110-112)  asserts  the  same,  even  more  explicitly,  and  ho  is  followed  by 
Herrera  (Dec.  Ill,  lib,  IV,  cap.  XVI,  p.  136).  Veianeurt  (Vol.  I,  p.  485).    Clavigtro  (Lib. 
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procuresses  were  severely  punished,  though  not  with  loss  of 
life.»2« 

While  clandestine  relations  between  young  men  and  girls  were 
known  to  exist  and,  if  not  sanctioned,  still  were  not  punished,*^ 
it  was  different  if  a  married  man  attempted  to  seduce  a  maiden 
who  was  not  an  outcast.  The  seducer  was  invariably  punished.*^ 
Intercourse  between  unmarried  people  was  tolerated,  as  a  pre- 
liminary to  marriage  and  the  consequent  increase  of  kinship,  but 
if  a  husband,  in  contravention  of  the  obligation  **not  to  marry 
in  the  kin,"  endeavored  to  satisfy  his  lusts  upon  one  of  that  kin's 
wards,  as  the  daughters  of  members  all  were,  then  he  committed 

Vir,  cap.  XVII,  p.  488).  All  ofllnn,  beslilcs,  that  young  people,  while  yet  in  care  of  the 
**  bousen  of  triiining,'*  if  intoxicated,  were  killed.  This  is  rI<>o  confirmed  by  Sahagun 
(Lib.  III.  appendix,  cap.  VI,  pp.  370  and  271).  Except  by  Motolinia  (Trat.  I,  cap.  II.  pp. 
2*2  and  23),  it  is  generally  conceded  that  drunkenness  was  well  conti*oIled  in  aboriginal 
Mexico. 

"*  Although  prostitution  was  tolerated,  still,  houses  of  ill-fame  did  not  exist.  Tor- 
quemada  (Lib.  XII,  cap.  II.  p.  ;i70):  "  Esto  parece.  porque  permitieron,  que  huviese 
Mugeres,  que  se  daban  k  los  que  querian,  y  se  andaba  &  esta  vida  suvlta,  y  gananciosa, 
como  las  de  nuestra  E^paiia,  y  otros  Reinos;  puesto  que  no  tenian  caHa  senalada,  ni 
publica  para  la  execucion  de  su  mal  oflcio,  sino  que  cada  qunl  moraba  dondc  le  parecia, 
y  el  acto  deshone^to,  en  que  se  ocupal)a,  serTia  de  lugar  publico,  y  en  el  mismo  vlcio  se 
hacia  publica  y  se  manifestaba.^  Vetancurt  (Vol.  I.  p.  480) :  "  Permitian  los  mexicanos, 
mujeres  que  ganasen  con  bus  cuerpos,  aunque  no  teuiau  lugiires  eenalados."  It  Is, 
therefore,  not  quite  clear  what  may  be  meant  by  the  term  '^  nlcahueta."  In  the  sense  of 
the  French  woixl  '*  entrcmetteuAe,"  alone,  they  were  amenable  to  punisliment,  since  it 
was  the  duty  of  the  man  to  hunt  his  "  female,"  although  he  sometimes  employed  women 
called  '^cihuatlanqui"  for  that  pui'pofie  I  suppose  that  such  women  were  punished, 
not  for  the  immornlity  ot  their  conduct,  but  for  their  unauthorized  /ortoardness  in 
addressing  tliemselves  to  men,  and  thus  trespassing  upon  the  dignity  of  that  superior 
being.  In  regard  to  authorities  on  the  mode  of  punishment,  I  but  refer  to  those  quoted 
by  Mr.  IT.  H.  Bancroft  (Vol.  II.  p.  4«9.  note  101). 

>*7 1  have  already  shown  that  young  people  held  intimate  relations  with  each  other 
befqre  the  formalities  of  marriage  wei-e  arranged.  Thus,  while  he  was  yet  at  the 
**Telpuchcalli,^  the  youth  had  bin  female  (Viend,  *'amiga"  or  "manceba,"  outside. 
This  is  positively  stated  by  Sahagun  (Lib.  Ill,  appendix,  cap.  VI,  p.  271):  '*y  estos 
manc-ebos  tenian  sus  ainigas  cada  uno  dos  6  tres,  la  una  tenian  en  su  casa,  y  las  otras 
estaban  en  las  de  sus  faniillNS."  and  Torquemada  (Lib.  XII,  cap.  Ill,  p.  ZHV).  That 
these  female  *' friends'*  were  regarded  with  more  than  a  feeling  of  platonic  love, 
it*  dryly  expressed  by  Sahagun  (Id :  cap.  V,  p.  270) :  *'  y  los  que  eran  amancebados  ibanse 
k  dormir  con  sus  amigas."  It  is  also  asserted  by  Torquemada  (nee  above) : "  que  despues 
que  Hquel  mancebo  havia  un  Ilijo,  en  la  dicha  manceba,  luego  le  era  forcono,  6  dejarla, 
6  recibirla  por  niugcr  legitlma."  Vetancurt  (Vol.  I,  p.  480):  **los  mancebos  antes  de 
casarse  tenian  sum  mancebaK,  y  soliau  pedirlas  4  las  inadres."  This  almost  establishes 
promiitruity  among  the  ancient  Mexicans,  as  a  preliminary  to  formal  man-iage. 

"*>  Clarigero  (Lib.  VII,  cap.  XVII,  p.  485)  says  that  the  punishment  was  not  like  that 
of  the  adulterer,  '*  because  the  husband  was  not  required  to  the  i^ame  amount  of  con- 
jugal  fidelity  as  the  wife."  With  *'  slaves"  concubinage  was  permitted,  and  the  result 
of  childbirth  was  frce<lom  to  the  child.  Death  was  invariably  the  punishment  of 
those  who  held,  or  attempted  to  hold,  intercourse  with  girls  in  care  of  the  house  of 
worship.  Zurita  (p.  106,  etc.).  Alendieta  (Lib.  II,  cap.  XXIX,  p.  \m)'.  "El  que  hazia 
fkierza  k  virgen,  ora  Aiese  en  el  campo,  ora  en  casa  del  padre  moria  por  ello." 
Report  Pbabody  Museum,  II.  40 
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a  crime  which  the  calpalli  was  bound  to  punish  in  the  most  exem- 
plary manner. 

While  we  are  not  at  all  surprised  at  such  severit}'  in  the  cases 

above  stated,  it  cannot  fail  to  astonish  us,  that  such  apparently 
harmless  acts  as  those  of  a  man  wearing  female  dress  and  of  a 
woma7i  appearing  in  male  attire  were  visited  upon  the  offenders 
with  death. ^^  Still,  the  ancient  Mexicans  could  assign  from 
their  peculiar  point  of  departure  good  cause  for  such  cruel  punish- 
ments. The  position  of  woman  was  so  inferior,  they  were  regarded 
as  so  far  beneath  the  male,  that  the  most  degrading  epithet  that 
could  he  applied  to  any  Mexican,  aside  from  calling  him  a  dog, 
was  that  of  '^  woman."  It  was  more  injurious  than  coward.  Now, 
for  a  man  to  assume  the  garb  of  such  an  inferior  being  became 
almost  equivalent  to  a  crime  against  nature.  It  was  an  act  of 
wilful  degradation  which  was  a  deadly  insult  to  his  own  kin.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  a  woman  presumed  to  don  the  dress  of  her 
lord  and  master,  it  again  was  a  crime  of  an  equal]}'  heinous 
nature.  In  both  cases  the  dignity  of  the  whole  consanguine 
group  became  deeply  affected,  and  death  alone  could  satisfy  its 
honor.  After  this,  it  is  needless  to  say  how  the  actual  crimes 
against  nature  were  regarded  and  punished. '^o 

It  was  also  a  capital  crime  for  any  man,  to  assume  the  dress 
or  ornaments  peculiar  to  an  ofllce,  without   being  himself  that, 
office's  lawful  incumbent.     Besides   being  a  grave  insult  to  the 
rightful   officer,   it   was   a  dangerous  offence   towards    the   kin, 
especially  in  case  of  war,  when  it  amounted  to  actual  treason.^^^ 

Since  it  was  the  kin's  dut}'  to  protect,  not  only  the  persons,  but 
also  the  property  of  its  members,  it  follows  that  adultery  com- 
mitted with  a  married  woman  entailed  deadly  punishment  upon 
the  male,  whether  he  was  married  or  not.  His  crime  was  that  of 
stealing  the  most  precious  chattel  of  one  member  of  the  calpulli. 

"*  This  is  80  generally  mentioned  by  all  auUiors,  that  8pecial  refei-ences  are  super- 

flUOll8. 

*'<>  All  authors  infist  that  lncet<t  was  punished  with  death.  Torqtiemmla  (Lib.  XII, 
cap.  IV,  p.  3bO) :  "  Todos  los*  que  comctian  inccsto  en  el  primer  grndo  de  couHunguinidad, 
tenian  pena  de  rouerte,  si  no  eran  cunados.  y  cunadas.^'  Menditta  (Lib.  II,  cap.  XXIX, 
p.  i:{7).  Vetancurt  (Vol.  1,  p.  481).  All  these  authorn  appear  to  have  gathered  their 
inlormation  fVom  the  same  source,  or  rather  Torquema<la  is  ireqneiitly  Mendieta's 
plagiary,  while  Vetancurt  often  copioti  Torquemada.  To  avoid  superfluous  quotation, 
I  beg  to  refer,  on  the  subject  of  "  unnatural  crimes,*'  to  Bancroft  (Vol.  II,  pp.  4IMJ,  467 
and  468,  ♦*  Xntive  Race$''). 

»«  AfentfMa  (Lib.  II.  cap.  XXVII,  p.  132),  copied  by  Torquemada  (Lib.  XIV,  cap.  Ill, 
p.  540),  DurciH  (Cap.  XXVI,  pp.  214, 215  and  216),  and  others. 
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The  woman,  as  participant  in  the  offence,  was  also  killed.  Both 
were  executed  in  public.'^  Theft  of  objects  was  variously  pun- 
ished. If  the  article  was  of  small  value  and  could  be  returned, 
its  restitution  settled  the  matter ;  ^^^  but  if  it  were  of  greater  value 
and  could  not  be  returned,  then  the  thief  became  ^^  bondsman"  to 
the  injured  owner  or  even  suffered  death  for  his  crime.'^^     The 

>"Iff  howcyer,  tho  husband  kiUed  the  wife  hliuAelf,  even  if  he  caught  her 
fiagranie  Mieto^  he  lottt  his  own  life.  Thin  shows  clearly,  that  tlie  crime  was  couHid- 
ered  as  one  not  so  much  against  the  man,  as  against  the  cluster  of  kindred  to  which 
he  belonged,  and  they  were  consequently  not  only  bound  but  entitled  to  avenge  it. 
Evidence  of  this  punishment  of  the  injured  husband  in  cat^e  he  avenged  himself,  is 
found  in  many  authors.  See  Mendieta  (Lib.  II,  cap.  XXIX,  p.  IStt),  Torquenutda  (Lib. 
XII,  cap.  IV,  p.  378),  Clavigero  (Lib.  VII,  cap.  XVII,  p.  484),  and  H.  H,  Bancroft  (Vol. 
II,  p.  4(i5). 

In  strange  contrast  with  the  fVeqaent  assertions  of  the  high-handed  manner  in 
which  the  chiefs  are  said  to  have  ui»ed,  at  their  wUl  and  good  pleasure,  the  women  of 
the  land,  as  for  instance  in  Gomara  (Vedia  I,  pp.  438  and  439),  Afotolinia  (Trat.  II, 
cap.  VII,  p.  125)  and  others,  we  find  it  positively  stated  that  adultery  and  rape  were 
•everely  punished  even  in  the  case  of  the  highest  offiovrs  and  chieftains.  Thus, 
the  case  of  the  chief  of  Tlaxcadlan,  who  was  executed  for  adultery,  is  related 
with  fhU  details  by  Iau  Comos  C*  HUt.  apulogttica;'  Cap.  213,  in  Vol.  VIII,  of  Kinga- 
borough,  p.  123),  Zurita  (pp.  107  and  108).  Torqtumada  (Lib.  XII,  cap.  XV,  p.  3U9).  An- 
other  story  of  a  son  of  ttie  chief  of  Tezcuco,  killed  for  intercourse  with  girls  then  In 
the  houses  of  worship,  is  also  fhlly  given.  JxtiUxochUl  ("  Hi$t,  det  Chichimi- 
ques,**  Cap.  XLIV,  pp.  315-320),  Torquemada  (Lib.  II,  cap.  LXV.  p.  18U),  etc:  These  are 
strange  contradictions  and  are,  sometimes,  found  even  between  llact  and  fact  as  told 
by  the  same  autlior. 

>*'  Gonuira  (Vedia  I,  p.  442),  nays :  *^  El  ladron  era  esclavo  por  el  primer  hurto,"  but 
this  is  not  8ustaiue<l  by  others,  in  the  case  of  small  theils.  For  instance,  Mendieta  (Lib. 
II,  cap.  XXIX,  p.  138) :  '*  £1  ladron  que  hurtaba  hurto  notable,  ....  por  la  primera  vez 
era  hecho  esclavo."  Torquemada  (Lib.  XII.  cap.  V,  p.  381).  but  cspeciully  (Lib.  XiV, 
cap.  XXI,  p.  604):  "Al  que  hurtaba  pequenos  huito<(,  si  no  eran  muy  fk^quentadus,  con 
pagar  lo  que  hurtaba  hacia  page."    Ctaviget'o  (Lib.  VII,  cap.  XVII). 

***  The  statements  are  positive  to  th-it  effect.  Mendieta  (Lib.  II,  cap.  XXIX.  p.  138), 
Torquemada  (Lib.  XII,  cap.  V,  p.  381),  retancurt  (Vol.  I,  p.  483).  *'Andnimo  "  (Col.  de 
Doc:  I,  p.  883)  exaggerates.  **Z>e  fordre  de  Succession  observi  par  (e*  Indiens'*  Mr, 
Temanx  Compans'  translation  of  a  Simancas  M8S.,  (Ist  Kecueil,  p.  238)  confirms  the 
*•  anonymous."  Fray  Francisco  de  Bologna  i**Lettre  au  R.  /'.  Clrment  de  Afonelia,*^  1st 
Becueil,  p.  211) :  **  lis  n'^taient  pas  tres  cruels  duns  les  punition»  quMls  inflig^aient  aux 
coupables.'^  Gabriel  de  Chaves  {**  Rapport  uur  la  province  de  Meztitlan,'*  French 
translation  by  Mr.  Temaux,  2d  Recueil,  p.  312,— original  tieid  by  &)r.  Icazbalceta). 
Herrera  (Dec.  Ill,  lib.  IV,  cap.  VII,  p.  121),  about  Nicarugun:  "Cortaban  los  Cnbellos 
al  Ladron,  i  quedaba  Esclavo  del  Dueiiu  de  lo  hurtado,  hasta  que  pagase."  (Lib.  Ill, 
cap.  XV,  p.  101),  at  Izcatlan:  "con  los  bieiies  del  Ladron,  despues  de  Justiciado,  sat- 
isfacian  al  agraviado.  IxtUlxochUl  ('*  IliHtoire  dee  Chichimlques,*'  Cap.  XXXVIII,  p. 
206) :  **  Celui  qui  volait  dans  les  villages  on  dans  les  maisons  devenait  I'esclave  du  vol^, 
quand  il  n'avait  pas  conimis  d'effraction.  et  que  le  vol  etait  de  pen  dMmportance;  dans 
le  cas  contraire  il  dtait  pendn."  C.  Ortega  f  Appendix  to  Vcytia,  Vol.  Ill,  p. 225):  *•  Cuhi 
siempre  se  castigaba  con  pcna  de  mueitti,a  mcnos  de  que  la  parte  ofeudiUa  conviniese 
en  ser  indeinnizada  por  el  ladi'on.  Tambien  tenia  el  ladron  la  pena  de  ser  esclavo  del 
dueno  de  lo  que  robaba ;  y  si  e^te  no  lo  qticria,  era  vendido  por  los  Juezes,  y  con  su 
precio  se  pagaba  el  robo.^    Bustunutnte  ('*  Ttzcoco^*'  Parte  Ilia,  cap.  I,  p.  197). 

Several  of  the  authors  above  ([uoted.  relate  the  well  known  tale  about  *'  wrathy 
chief"  (Montezuma)  picking  some  ears  of  corn  in  a  gardenplot,  for  which  he  was  ap- 
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duration  of  this  bond,  whether  for  certain  time  or  for  life,  is  not 
stated.  If  any  one  changed  the  limits  (lines)  of  the  individual 
lots  (^Halmilpa"),  or  of  the  official  tracts,  he  lost  his  life.  His 
offence  was  not  so  much  against  the  occupant  as  against  the 
kin,  who  had  fixed  the  destination  of  each  particular  plot  of  land, 
and  determined  its  boundarios.^^s  n  [^  ^igo  mentioned  that  '*he 
who  squandered  the  property  of  minors  left  to  his  care"  suffered 
death  for  it.  The  case  could  only  be  that  of  an  oldest  son,  or  of 
a  father's  brother,  in  whose  care  the  *'  tlalmilii "  Improved  by  the 
deceased  was  left,  to  be  improved  for  the  benefit  of  the  latter's 
children.  If  now  this  warden  failed  to  have  that  lot  tilled  for 
two  years,  it  became  lost  to  his  wards,  who  were  thereby  left 
without  means  of  subsistence.  There  was  no  restitution  possi- 
ble, therefore  the  negligent  administrator  paid  with  his  life  for 
the  neglect.  ^36 

In  general,  we  discern  the  ruling  principle :  that  for  theft  there 
were  but  two  ways  of  atonement.  One  consisted  in  the  return 
of  the  stolen  property,  and  if  that  was  no  longer  possible,  then 
the  person  of  the  thief  had  to  suffer  for  it.  Wherever  no  bodily 
labor  could  replace  the  value  of  the  loss  (as  in  the  last  case  men- 
tioned) the  life  of  the  criminal  became  forfeited  to  the  kin,  since 
the  sufferers  looked  to  that  cluster  for  redress. ^^^     This  carries  us 

prehendcd  by  its  owner  or  at  least  occupant.  This  story  shows,  that  no  chief  was 
exempt  Trom  punit>hment  even  for  slight  misdemeanors. 

1  refer  to  Torquenuida  (Lib.  XIV,  cap.  XXI,  p.  SfU),  Vetancurt  ("  Teatro.*"  Vol.  I,  p. 
483).  BunUimantt  {'^Tezcoco,"  p.  197)  for  the  assertion  that  the  kin  of  the  thief 
assisted  him  in  discharging  the  penalty  for  his  crime.  The  former  says :  '*  y  si  no  tenia 
de  quo  pagar,  una,  y  dos  veces,  los  parlentcs  se  Juntaban,  y  repartian  entre  si  el  valor 
del  hurto,  y  pagaban  por  el,  diez,  y  diH'e  mantas,  y  desde  arriba :  ni  es  de  cn§er,  que 
hacinu  Esclavo  por  quai'eiitu,  ni  cinquenta  muzorcj&s  de  maiz,  ni  por  otra  cosa  de  mas 
precio.  si  el  tenia  deque  pagar,  o  los  I'arientes."  On  this  important  point — the  toU' 
darity  of  the  kindred  in  the  case  of  the  crime  of  one  of  their  number,  see,  further  on, 
note  137. 

»0To  the  autliorities  so  frequently  quoted  on  other  subjects,  I  will  add  here  Ixtlilxo* 
chitl  (•*  Relaciones  historicaa,^'  Vol.  IX,  Lord  Kingsburough,  p.  387). 

>3«  Torquemadii  (Lib.  XII,  cap.  Vll.  p.  385)  calls  this  an  '*  extravagant  law."  Further 
quotations  useless. 

»"  It  is  stated  hy  A.  dt  Vetancurt  (•' Teatro  Afexicano^  Vol.  I,  p.  483) :  *'  En  los  hurtos- 
era  ley  general  que  siendo  cosa  de  valor  tcnian  pena  de  muerte;  y  si  la  parte  se  conve- 
nia,  pagaba  en  mantas  la  cantidad  al  dueno.  y  otra  mas  para  el  flbco  real;  4  esto 
acudian  los  purientes."  This  '*  obligation  to  lielp"  on  the  part  of  the  kin  we  have 
already  met  with  in  the  case  of  marriage,  where  the  kin  assisted  the  newly  married 
couple.  (See  Zurita,  **Iiapport,^*  p.  132):  "Si  le  Jeune  homme  etait  pauvre,  la  com* 
munaute  oii  il  avait  iU  ^leve  I'aidait."  We  And  it  subsisting  after  the  conquest, 
as  when  an  Indian  died,  leaving  debts,  his  kinship  paid  them  lor  his  estate  (which  in 
most  cases  was  insolvent),  or  "worked  it  out  for  him."  This  is  asserted  as  follows  by 
Fray  Auguitin  DavUa  PadUla  i'^Biitoria  de  la  Fundacion  y  Diieurio  de  la  Provincia  dt 
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to  a  class  of  thefts  and  other  similar  offenses,  committed  against 
worship  or  "  medicine." 

Any  attempt  at  seduction  of  a  female  who  had  taken  the 
pledge  of  chastity  in  behalf  of  medicine,  was  most  cruelly  pun- 
ished, both  in  the  persons  of  the  seducer  and  the  female ;  and  if  a 
medicine-man  broke  his  vows,  he  suffered  a  horrible  death.^^ 

We  have  already  mentioned  that  it  was  a  capital  crime  on  the 
part  of  a  waiTior  to  take  for  himself  a  prisoner  of  war  secured  by 
anotherJ39  Such  cases  occurred  only  during  an  engagement  or 
immediately  after  it.  Why  an  action  of  that  kind  should  entail 
so  rigorous  a  punishment  can  be  easily  inferred,  if  we  recollect 
that  a  captive  of  that  kind  became  at  once  sacred  —  an  object  of 
medicine.  No  return  could  atone  for  the  offence,  since  it  had  been 
committed  against  the  ^^  rites  of  worship,"  one  of  the  kin's  most 
sacred  and  important  attributes.  Under  the  same  head  must  be 
placed  the  capital  punishment  of  such  as  wrongfully  appropriated 
to  themselves  gold  or  silver.  Both  of  these  metals  were  regarded 
as  objects  of  medicine,  and  whoever  seized  them  unlawfully,  com- 
mitted a  crime  against  worship  also.*'*^ 

Santiago  de  Mexico."  2(1  Edition.  162.%  Lib.  I,  cap.  XXVI.  p.  &)) :  '^Si  muere  algiiiio  dellos 
con  deudas,  como  8i  los  dcudos  las  heredassen  por  pnrecer8e  dendas  y  dciidas  en  el 
nombre,  procnnin  Inego  61111*6  lu8  parieutert  pajrai'liis,  porqu6  el  anlma  de  bu  dirunto  no 
dilate  la  cnlrada  en  el  cielo.  Y  8i  no  tienen  candal  para  pagar,  procuran  qne  so  per* 
done  la  deudu,  y  Kino  nalen  con  euta  tra^a,  fte  dan  luego  todoA  en  servicio  al  acreedor 
baHta  que  del  tudo  se  pague  lo  que  el  diftinto  devia.  Viviendo  yo  en  el  colegio  de  San 
Lnys  de  predicadures  el  ano  de  1586,  sucedid  moiir  un  Indio  que  trabajaua  en  aquel 
Bumptuoso  cdifli'.io,  y  era  muy  diostro  cantero;  aula  recibldo  dineros  adclantados,  y 
quando  murio  quedava  deviendo  veynte  pesos,  6  realcs  de  a  ocho.  Vinidi-on  luego 
al  colegio  \o6  pavientes  recoiiocienda  la  deuda,  y  pidiendo  que  los  ocupasen  en  servicio 
del  colegio,  para  que  »e  descontanse  lo  que  sn  defunto  denia.  No  8e  les  daua  niucho  a 
los  padres  del  colegio  por  cubrar  estos  dtneros;  porque  dcnias  de  ser  pocos  no  parecia 
que  aula  modo  para  cobrarlos;  y  mas  por  acudir  ft  la  devocion  de  los  deudos,  le  dixeron 
a  nno,  que  viniesne  a  trabajar  en  la  huerta.  Era  marauilloso  el  cuydado  del  Indio,  ansi 
en  vcnir  cada  dia,  como  en  venir  muy  de  nianana;  y  preguntandole  un  religioso  la 
causa  de  su  cuydado,  dixo,  quo  le  tenia  porque  su  pariente  se  fiiesse  al  cielo,  y  desde 
alia  le  ayudasse  con  Dios,  y  no  estuviesse  en  el  inflerno  chiquito,  que  los  predicadorea 
llaman  purgatorio." 

My  friend  Col.  F.  Meeker,  to  whom  I  communicated  the  above,  at  once  recognized 
in  it  an  analogue  to  the  ancient  Teutonic  "Gesammt'Burgn'haft."  He  called  my  atten- 
tion to  the  remarkable  organization  of  the  Germans.  Compare  Luden  {**  Ge^chichtet^^ 
etc.,  Vol.  I,  p.  502).  which  valuable  source  I  also  owe  to  the  kindness  of  the  distin- 
guished German  Jurist. 

lae  In  regard  to  "  priests  '*  it  is  also  stated  that  they  wcro  merely  degraded  and  cast 
away;  but  this  is  hardly  probable  since,  the  higher  the  position  of  the  culprit,  the 
severer  was  his  punishment. 

"•  Compare  also  //.  //.  Bancroft  (Vol .  1 1,  p.  410).  Prescott  ("  Contjuest^  Book  I,  chap- 
ter II,  p.  47). 

^^^Metidieta  (I.ib.  II,  cap.  XXIX,  p.  138).     Vetancurt  (Vol.  I,  p.  484) :  ''Al  que  hurtaba 
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In  the  above  review  of  those  offences  and  their  punishments, 
immediately  connected  with  that  rule  of  tribal  society  which 
places  the  persons  and  property  of  the  members  of  a  kin  under 
that  kin's  special  protection,  we  cannot  pretend  to  have  furnished 
more  than  illustrations,  and  not  at  all  a  full  catalogue.  Still, 
enough  has  been  told,  we  believe,  to  explain  what  is  frequently 
styled  the  "penal  co<le"  of  the  ancient  Mexicans.  It  is  well 
known,  that  no  actual  written  laws  existed,  but  on  the  other 
hand,  at  the  time  of  the  Spanish  conquest,  the  natives  still  had 
a  large  number  of  paintings  which  represented  their  own  manners 
and  customs.  Since  a  considerable  proportion  of  these  picture- 
leaves  bore  on  the  same  subjects,  the  inference  could  be  easily 
drawn  that  they  indicated  forms  for  the  guidance  of  the  people, 
or  in  other  words,  that  they  were  a  substitute  for  a  written  code. 
This  was  not  at  all  their  object.  They  were  simply  efforts  of 
native  art  intended  to  represent  scenes  of  everyday  life,  since 
these  were  the  most  handy  subjects  for  such  pur[X)ses.  There- 
fore such  pictures  are  to  be  regarded  as  convenient  remains  of 
aboriginal  art,  out  of  which  many  details  concerning  aboriginal 
customs  ma3'  be  gathered,  but  not  as  "official"  sources,  from 
which  to  seek  information  as  to  the  'Maw  of  the  land."^'*^ 

pl.-ita  y  oro  lo  desoUnbRn  vivo  y  Racriflcaban  al  dios  de  los  platoro8,que  llamaban  Xipe, 
y  lo  sacnban  por  Ian  callcs  para  OHcarmiento  de  otros,  pur  Her  el  delito  contra  el  dioB 
flngido."  ThiH  sacrifice  lo  one  particular  Idol,  however,  is  neither  mentioned  by  Tor- 
quemada  nor  by  his  predecessor  and  main  source,  Mendieta.  Clavigero  (Lib.  Vll,  cap. 
XVII,  p.  487)  copies  Votancurt  almost  texUially.  So  doen  Ortega  (Vol.  Ill,  p.  S25,  Ap- 
pendix to  Veytia*»  '*nUt,  Antigua^').  BuBtnmurUt  C'Tezcoco,*'  p.  IW!)  copies  the  former 
au^ain.  Still  it  is  singular  that  the  older  the  source,  that  is,  tlie  nearer  in  date  to  the 
time  of  the  conquest,  the  less  poi^itive  it  is  on  the  point  of  sacriAcc.  It  will  be  safe  to 
admit  that  the  crmiinal  was  killed  for  a  crime  committed  against  worship,  without  in- 
sisting upon  a  paiticular  place  or  mode  of  punishment. 

">  RIsewhere  (•'Oa  the  Source*  for  Aboriginal  History  of  Spanish  America,^*  in  Vol. 
XXVI I  of  the  ''Proceedings  of  the  American  Association  for  Advancement  of  Science,** 
1878)  I  iiave  attempted  a  discussion  of  the  nature  of  Mexican  paintings,  and  of  their 
value  as  (sources  of  liistory.  I  will  add  here  but  two  positive  declarations,  on  the 
siibjectx  of  the  paintings,  which  I  had  not  noticed  at  the  time  the  above  paper  wae 
read  at  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  Aug.,  1878.  Juan  de  Solorzano- Pereyra  {'' Disputationem 
de  IndUirum  Jure,*'  KiSU,  Vol.  I,  Lib.  II,  cap.  VllI,  p.  331.  §  'M):  "Quod  de  riicenicibus 
tradit  etiam  Lucanus,  et  in  Mexicanis  nostris  expert!  fkiimus,  qui  si  non  litteris, 
imaginibus  taincn,  et  ilguris  ea  omnia,  quw  sibi  memoranda  videbantur,  signiflcabant, 
et  coubervabant."  The  other  is  of  recent  date,  being  taken  from  a  discourse  de- 
ivered  before  tlie  "Acajlcmia  Mexicana.'*  by  my  friend  St-nor  I).  J.  G.  IcazbtUceta 
{"lAts  liibliottciiM  de  Effiiiarn  y  de  Jieristain,''  p.  .H53  of  No.  4,  Vol.  I,  of  ''Afemorias  de  la 
Academia") :  "  El  antiguo  pueblo  que  ocupaba  o^te  suelo  no  cono<ua las  letras,  y  con  eso 
esta  dicho  que  no  podia  toner  escritores  ni  litcratura.  Su  imperfectlHimo  sihtema  de 
representar  los  objetos  i*  ideas,  tenia  que  limitarse  a  satisfacer,  hasta  donde  podia,  las 
necet>idades  mas  urgentes  de  la  sociedad,  sin  aspirar  a  otra  cosa.  Asi  es  que  no  se 
cmpleaba  sino  en  registrar  los  Iributos  de  los  pueblos,  en  scualar  los  limitea  de  lai 
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In  this  rapid  sketch,  we  have  failed  to  find,  among  aboriginal 
modes  of  punishment,  two  which  were  common  to  almost  every 
nation  of  the  old  world,  namely :  whipping,  and  imprisonment. 

Whipping,  beating,  or  lashing  was,  among  the  Mexicans  as  well 
as  amongst  all  American  natives,  known  only  as  a  deadly  insult. 
It  is  nevertheless  true  that  the  Mendoza  Codex  contains  pictures 
representing  a  Mexican  father  who  applies  to  a  son  the  rod  of 
punishment. ^^^  Again,  the  candidate  for  the  office  of  chief  had 
to  endure  beating '^^  along  with  the  other  sufferings  incident  to 
his  time  of  trial.  But  no  '*  bondsman "  was  ever  whipped  or 
flogged,  neither  was  a  criminal  subjected  to  this  degrading  penalty, 
for  which  death  would  have  been  a  thousand  times  preferable.***^ 

The  Mexicans  had  places  of  confinement — dark  and  gloomy 
recesses  with  entrances  compared  to  "  pigeon-holes."*^*  Every 
official  building,  and  also  the  places  of  worship  contained  them. 
They  were  called:  ''place  of  the  taken  one,"  *'teilpiloyan  ;"*^* 
"place  of  entombment  or  confinement,"  "Tecaltzaqualoy an ,"***' 
and '' house  of  woml,"  Quauhcalli." ''^^  The  latter,  which  is  par- 
ticularly described  as  a  wooden  cage  placed  within  a  dark  cham- 
ber, was  reserved  for  those  whose  doom  was  sealed,  whether  they 
were  criminals  sentenced  to  immediate  execution,  or  captives  to 

herodndcs.  en  recordar  las  coremonias  do  la  rclifrion.  y  en  contribuir  a  coDHervar  la 
mcinoria  de  los  Piicepos  mas  notablvs,  que  aun  con  ene  auxillo  habria  perecido,  a  no 
pcrpctuarBe  en  las  Iradiciones  i*ccogidas  por  los  primeroR  predicndoren  del  Evangelio.** 

^*^ *' Aftndoza  Codtx"  (KlngBboroiigh,  Vol.  I,  plates  LX,  part  3),  the  boy  being  nine 
years  old. 

i*^Memfieta  (Lib.  II.  cap.  XXXVIII.  p.  157).  Torquemada  (Lib  XI,  cap.  XXIX.  p. 
302).    CUtvigero  (Lib.  VII,  rap.  XIII.  p.  472).  cti'..,  etc. 

^^  It  was  no  diHbonor  to  suffer  tortures,  but  whipping  was  a  deadly  insult,  as  among 
other  Indians. 

^*^Men(lieta  (Lib.  II,  cap.  XXIX,  p.  138):  **Tenian  las  circeles  dentro  de  una  casa 
OBCura  y  de  poca  claridud,  y  en  ella  hacian  su  Jaula  6  Juulan;  y  la  puertn  de  la  casa 
que  era  pequefia  como  puerto  de  pnlomar,  cerrndn  por  dcfuera  con  tablas,  y  arrimadas 
grunden  piedras."     Torquemadti  (Lib.  XL  cap.  XXV,  p.  3.VS). 

^**  Molina  (II,  p.  94),  '•teilpi'*  — el  que  prende  o  encarccla  a  olro»»— '^teilpillztli" 
'*  prendiniienlo  tal."  (Id.  I,  p.  IW).  "prender"  "  niteylpia."  Among  the  78  e<lifl<'es  of 
the  great  central  place  of  wornhip.  StihaguH  (Lib.  II,  Appendix,  p.  210)  mentions  one 
place  "  Aratlayiacapan  V^eicalpuUi*'  ^'entaera  una  casa  donde  Juntal)an  los  esclavos 
qui*  habiau  <le  matar  a  honia  de  los  Tlaloques."  (Id.,  Lib.  VIII,  cap.  XV,  p.  304.  Cap. 
XXI,  p.  3011)  mentions  "JaiU"  in  connection  with  the  official  houHe  or  "  tccpan.**  That 
the  diffei*ent  calpulli  or  *'barrioH**  had  each  its  places  of  confinement  \»  noticed  by 
Durdn  (Cap.  XXI,  p.  187):  "Los  ralpixques  los  receuian  y  los  ponian  en  las  ca^as  de 
sus  comunidades  u  del  saccrdote  de  tal  barrio.*' 

1^7  jifolina  (11.  p.  01) :  *'  Tecalli "  a  vault,  "  casa  de  InSTeda."  Since  the  Mexicans  had 
no  arches,  it  meant  actually  a  tomb. 

><"  AMitM  (II,  p.  Sti) :  "  Jaula  grande  de  palo,  adonde  estauan  los  presos  por  sus  del* 
ictos." 
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be  sacrificed  forthwith. *^^  The  two  former  kinds  of  prisons  were 
used  for  lighter  degrees  of  offenders.  At  any  rate  they  were  but 
temporary  places  of  detention,  for  an}'  prisoner  left  there  for  any 
length  of  time  invariably  died  of  hunger,  filth,  and  bad  air.  Per- 
manent confinement  simply  meant  death. ^^^ 

The  execution  of  all  these  penalties  necessarily  presupposed 
for  the  kin  a  regulated  administration.  It  therefore  leads  us  to 
the  governmental  machinery  proper  of  the  calpulli.  The  nature 
of  this  government  is  expressed  by  the  following  rule  of  kinship, 
alread}'  found  in  vigor  among  more  northern  Indians. 

The  kin  had  the  right  to  elect  its  officers^  aa  well  as  the  right  to 
remove  or  dt'jKjse  them  for  mishehavior.^^^ 

This  at  once  establishes  the  calpulli,  as  we  have  already  stated 
in  several  places,  to  be  an  autonomous  body,  enjoying  self- 
government,  consequentl}'  a  dkmocuatic  organization.  The  truth 
of  this  we  intend  to  show  by  an  investigation  of  the  different  oflft- 
ces  to  which  the  care  of  the  kin's  business  was  committed. 

A  council^  consisting  of  a  number  of  old  men,  formed  the  high- 
est authority  of  the  calpulli.  How  many  the^'  were  is  not  stated, 
but  it  is  probable  that  their  number  varied  according  to  that  of 
the  members  of  the  kin.  Medicine-men  may,  also,  have  been 
members  of  this  body,  which  held  its  meetings  at  intervals  in  the 
official  house  of  the  "  quarter."  It  exercised  criminal  jurisdiction 
as  well  as  civil,  and  attended  to  all  grave  questions  affecting  the 
kinship.  It  is  also  stated  that,  on  certain  occasions,  a  general 
meeting  of  all  the  members  of  the  calpulli  was  convened. *•'*'-* 

'«No  beUor  illiiHtration  ol  Mio  •'Qiinuhcnlli"  can  be  found  thnn  that  given  by  //.  //. 
Bancroft  (••  Native  Rm-.C!*."  cap.  XI V,  p.  i.M.    Volume  II). 

i^The  cruel  and  unwholenome  nature  ol  aboriginal  places  of  detention  previous  to 
the  conquest  if*  amply  stated.  Ah  it  i-  very  ju.stly  remarked  by  Mr.  Btntcro/t  (,\ol.  II, 
p.  45:)):  **They  had  pri^ons,  it  is  true,  and  very  cruel  ones,  acc.ordmg  to  all  accounts, 
but  it  appear-*  that  they  were  more  for  the  purpose  of  confining  pri>oner8  previous  to 
their  trial,  or  1>et\veen  their  condenmation  and  execution,  than  pernianontly,  for  punish* 
ment.*'  To  the  authorities  quoted  by  the  celebrated  Californian.  I  will  add  here  in 
further  support  of  his  views  (and  mine),  (iomara  (Vetlia  I,  p.  442):  *•  Las  carceles  erau 
bajas,  hiimedas  y  escuras,  para  que  temiesen  de  oatrar  alii."  Vetancurt  (Vol.  I,  Tart 
II.  Trat.  II,  cap.  I, p. :{70).  Tezozomoc (•'  Cn'micit *' cap.  XCI X,  p.  17«5) :  •'  niand61e«  llevar 
u  la  carrel  a  todos,  que  llamaban  cnaucalco,  que  era  a  manera  de  una  caja.  como  cuando 
entapian  ahora  alguna  )>eisona.  que  les  dan  de  c6nier  por  onztis." 

"i»'.4wciVwf  Society**  (Part.  II.  chapter  II,  pp.  71,  72,  and  73.  Chap.  VIII,  p.  225, 
Cap.  XI,  pp.  285  and  21>7). 

i<^>  It  is  sin^idar  that  this  council  of  the  kin  or  "genn,"  while  some  parts  of  its  func- 
tions are  prei^erved  in  nearly  every  author,  has  as  a  botly  been  so  generally  overlooked. 
ZurUii  (pp.  55  and  5(i)  ^ays:  **tlie  chief  does  nothing  without  consulting  the  other  old 
men  of  the  calpulli."    Indirect  evidence  of  it  is  given  by  Sahagun  (Lib.  IL  cap. 
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This  council  however,  while  it  thus  united  both  the  highest 
administrative   and  judiciary  powers,  required  other  officers  for 

XXXVII,  p.  185),  in  his  description  of  the  feast  of  tlie  month  "Izcalli.'»  Tliese  ♦♦old 
men"  reitppear  ajrain  in  connection  with  celebrations  affecting  the  calpulli,  at  least 
occasionally.  This  council  however,  »U\\  existed  at  a  recent  date  (1871)  among  the 
natives  of  Guatemala.  Sr.  I).  Juan  Gavarrete  of  the  City  of  Guatemala  (La  Nueva) 
writes  to  mo  under  date  of  Uth  March,  1871):  '*Cuando  en  el  pueblo  hay  varias  parci> 

alidadoA  6  calpnles, cada  una  do  ellas  tiene  su  calpul  6  consejo  de  cierto 

niimero  de  Ancianos  y  estos  rcunides  eligen  las  Autoridades  comunes  del  pueblo,  nom> 
brando  tambien  alcaldes  subalternos  para  las  diveri*a8  parcialidades."  In  his  Introduce 
tlon  to  the  '*  Heal  ItDectUoria"  (Col.  de  Doc. II,  pp.  XII  and  XUI),  the  late  Sr.  Joti  F. 
Ramirez  attril)utCH  the  creation  of  an  elective  municipal  council  to  an  act  of  policy  of 
the  Spanish  government.  It  is  clear,  however,  from  the  authors  of  the  XVIth  century, 
especially  f^om  Zurita«  that  this  '•  democratic  element "  (''el  elemento  democritico "  as 
Sr.  Ramirez  calls  It),  was  an  nborigintU  one.  Therefore  the  council  still  subsisting  in 
Guatemala  is  an  original  feature,  with  changes  in  names  and  functions,  made  to 
suit  the  laws  of  Spain.  Ramirez  de  Fuenlettl  (Letter  of  Sd  Nov.,  l.'>32.  1st  Kecueil,  p. 
249),  mentions  *' other  officers  calle<l  rifjot  (old  men)"  in  "each  quarter  or  as  they 
were  now  called,  parishes."  The  following  quotation  fi*om  Juan  de  Solorzano  ("Z>e 
lndiammJure*^Wo\.l\y  lib.  I.  cap.  XXIII,  pp.  210,  $21),  is  of  interest  upon  the  question 
raised  by  Sr.  Ramirez:  "In  Nova  quo<j[ue  llispania.  cum  hae  reductiones,  quas  ibi  Ag- 
gregationet  vocant,  i  praestanti  illo,  et  prudenti  Duce  Ferdinando  Cortesio  stnbilitio, 
et  constituite  fuissent,  et  postea,  temporam,  et  HIspanorum  iniuriae,  valde  collapsae, 
ac  subversae;  alias  deuo  fieri  et  factas  instaurari  curavit  Excellentissimus  ille,  et 
Pijissimus  Prorex  Canes  de  Monte  Regio,  schedulia  etiam,  et  provisionibus  Regijis 
Bibc  ad  hoc  demandatis,  niorem  gerere  cupiens :  in  quibus  tamen  exequendis.  niagnae 
dlflcultates,  et  Indonim  strages  expertae  sunt,  quia  eorum  aliqui  voluntario  suspendio 
vitam  fin  ire  maluerunt,  quan  in  designata  sibi  municipia  reduci."  This  was  published 
In  1G»0.'* 

In  all  likelihood  there  was  no  regular  time  of  meeting  of  these  "  old  men.''  They 
met  as  emergency  required,  and  as  they  were  called  together.  There  is  even  a  trace  of 
a  general  meeting  of  the  inhabitants  of  a  calpulli,  in  ZurUa  (p.  (^2) :  "  Dans  ces  circon- 
stances,  les  habiUints  du  calpulli  se  r^unissent  pour  traiter  les  interets  communs,  et 
regler  la  i*epartition  des  impdis,  etc."  We  thus  witness  in  the  calpulli  the  following 
methods  of  exercising  authority:  through  the  joint  meeting  of  all  its  members  for  the 
discusKion  of  matters  affecting  the  whole  community,  tlir«)ugh  the  "  old  men  "  con- 
trolling the  regular  business,  and,  through  what  the  older  authorities  calleil  "chiefs" 
or  executive  officers,  of  whom  I  siiall  treat  hereafter.  An  important  question  remains 
to  be  examined  here  namely :  whether  the  calpulli  i*eally  had,  as  1  have  asserted, 
criminal  Jurisdiction  over  its  members,  or  whether  this  pertained  to  higher  officers 
or  so-called  •*  tribunals." 

Against  the  assumption,  that  questions  of  life  and  deatli  could  be  decided  by  the 
"quairters,"  "barrios,"  or  ** calpulli,"  there  is  we  confess  it,  apparently  weighty  evi- 
dence. In  order  to  examine  this  vital  question  critically,  I  am  compelled  to  take  each 
author  by  himself,  comparing  his  various  statements  (if  there  are  more  than  one)  on  the 
same  subject  with  each  other.  I  must  premise,  however,  that  neither  CoW(f«,  nor 
Andrts  de  Tapia,  nor  liernal  Diez  de  Castiilo  mentions  having  seen  any  one  Judgi'd  and 
condemned  by  the  head-war-chicf  of  the  Mexican  tribe.  This,  however,  may  be  a 
simple  omission  on  their  part. 

Sahagun  (liib.  VIII,  cap.  XXV,  p.  314):  **y  los  casos  miiy  diflcultuosos  y  graves, 
llevabanlos  al  senor  para  que  los  sentenciase.  juntamente  con  trece  principales  niuy 
califlcados,  que  con  el  andaban,  y  rosidian.  Estos  tales  eran  los  mayores  jueces,  que 
ellos  llaniaban  tccutlatoque :  estos  ecsaminnban  con  gran  diligencia  las  causas  quo  iban 
4  BUS  manos ;  y  ctiando  quiera  que  esta  audiencia  que  era  la  mayor,  sentenciaba  alguno 
4  muerte,  luego  lo  entregaban  a  los  ejecutores  de  la  Justicia."  Thus  far  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  tribal  officers  only  comes  into  play.    But  the  same  authoi  also  mentions  the 
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everyday  business,  who  should  at  the  same  time  be  the  executors 
of  its  decrees.     Of  these  officers  there  were  two,  both  strictly 

power  of  certain  officers  of  tlie  kin  to  kill  in  piinistiment  of  certain  crimeo,  (Lib.  Ill, 
Api>eu«lix,  cap.  VI.  p.  271).  If  a  young  man  was  caught  drunk :  **  castigibanlo  dandole 
de  palos  basta  matarle,  6  le  dabnn  garrote  delante  do  todoA  reunidos."  This  being 
done  in  the  case  of  a  youth  comniilted  to  the  '*  tclpuchcnlli,"  it  necessarily  follows 
that  the  power  to  punish  by  death,  was  vested  in  the  kin  to  which  the  particular  *'  tel- 
puchcalli "  belonged. 

Zurita  (p.  101  and  106)  intimates  rather  than  asserts,  that  aU  grave  matters,  includ- 
ing life  and  deiith  had  to  be  submitted  to  the  highest  '*court  of  appeals,"  "les  douze 
Juges  d'appcl "  over  which  the  king  presided.  Rut  he  does  not  htate  that  this  boil j 
had  excluHve  Jurlsfllction. 

Gamara  (Vcdia  I.  p.  Wi,  **  Conquista")  evidently  mistakes  in  confounding  the  gath- 
erers of  tributes  with  JudiciRl  officers  and  says  nothing  in  regard  to  criminal  Jurisdiction. 
His  statements  will  bo  examined  elsewhere. 

Memfieta  (Lib.  11,  cap.  XXVIII,  pp.  131-130)  says  that  all  the  ''Judges''  remained  in 
the  official  houKe  of  each  tribe:  "cada  uno  de  ellos  en  su  propio  pnlacio  tenia  sus 
audicncias  de  oldores  que  determinaban  las  cnusas  y  negocios  que  se  ofh*cian,  as! 
civilcs  como  criminales,  repnrtidos  por  sus  salas,  y  de  unas  habia  apelacion  para 
otras."  Further  on  he  says  thnt  every  eighty  days  **  se  sentcnciaban  todos  los  casos 
criminales.  y  duraba  e»ta  connulta  diez  6  doco  dias."  Torquemndii  (Lib.  XL  cap.  XXV, 
pp.  8S^  and  3S3)  is  remarkably  indeflnito  on  the  point.  To  him,  the  tribal  officers  alone 
appear  prominent  in  the  caxo.  (Cap.  XXVI.  pp.  354  and  355),  however,  wherein  he  fully 
treats  of  the  Judicial  organization  of  Tezenco*  enables  us  to  discern  the  separate  Juris- 
diction of  each  calpulli.  The  textual  rendering  of  the  whole  chapter  would  be  too 
lengthy,  and  I  must  therefore  confine  myself  to  abstracts,  no  begins  by  saying  that, 
while  Tczcuco  had  fifteen  **  provinces  "  subject  to  it  (*'  sujelas  a  su  Senoria  ").  "  not  all 
of  them  had  supreme  Judges  "  (*'  pero  no  en  todas  bavia  Jueces  de  estos  inmediatos,  y 
Supremos").  Therefore  it  was  ordained.  **  that  there  should  be  six  courts  ("uudien- 
cias  "),  like  chancery-offices  (*'  como  chancillerias")  in  six  pariicular  pueblos,  to  which 
all  the  other  said  Provinces  were  reduced,  and  to  them  they  applied  ti'om  all  over  the 
kingdom."  lie  further  states  that  at  each  of  these  houses  (which  he  subsequently  calls 
**  tecpans  ")  were  stored  the  **  royal  tril)Utes :  '*  "  se  recogian  todos  los  Tributes  Reales, 
por  los  mismos  Jueces."  Besides,  there  were  '*  four  Judges  "  at  the  *'  palacre,"  and  at 
each  of  these  six  "courts,"  two  "Judges"  and  one  "executive  officer"  (alguazil). 

From  further  details  given,  it  follows  that  these  six  <*  pueblos  "  were  so  near  to  the 
official  house  of  the  tribe,  as  to  make  ii  more  than  likely  that  they  were  the  six 
CalpulU  of  Tezcuco,  mentioned  by  Ixtlilxochitl  {Vlth  '*  Relacion'*  or  '*  IHntura  de 
Aft'xico,"  Vol.  IX  of  Kingsborough,  p.  387)  as  having  been  ebtablished  by  "Fastmg 
wolf*  (Ni'zahualcoyotl),  which  story  he  repeats  in  the  *' liistoire  des  Chichimiques** 
(Cap.  XXXVin,  pp.  263  and  2<(4). 

The  description  of  Tezcuco  by  Torquemada  (Lib.  Ill,  cap.  XXVII,  p.  304):  '*  pero  no 
se  ha  de  entender,  que  toda esta  Caseria  estaba  recogida,  y  Junta;  porque  aunque  en  su 
maior  parte  lo  estaba,  otra  mucha  estaba  i*epartida,  como  en  Faniilias,  y  Barrios;  y  de 
tal  manera  corria  esta  Poblacion,  desde  el  corazon  do  eila  (que  era  la  Morada,  y 
Palacios  del  Rei)  que  se  iba  dilatando,  por  tre^  6  quatro  Leguas,"  shows  that  the 
calpulli  of  that  ancient  pucl>lo  were  scattered  over  a  great  expanse.  At  the  close  of 
the  17th  century  (UKW,  about)  it  i.i  stated  by  Vfiaiicurt  (•*  Croiiica  de  la  Prorinciti  del 
Santo  Evangelio  de  Afcxico,'*  pp.  159  and  KK)).  that,  besides  the  *'  city."  tlicre  were  *'29 
pueblos  de  vit^ita,  en  cinco  parcialidades  repartidos."  AU  this  corroborates  our 
assumption :  that  the  six  •'  pueblos"  of  Torquemada  were  in  fact  but  the  six  *•  barrios** 
or  kins,  each  of  which  exercised,  lor  itself  and  through  its  of&cer»,  crimityiljuriitdiction 
over  U»  members. 

There  is  no  need  of  proving  the  fact  that  the  several  tribes  of  tlie  valley  had  identi- 
cal customs,  and  that  their  Institutions  had  reached  about  the  same  degree  of  develop- 
ment.   It  is  even  asserted  by  some  {Preacott,  Book  I,  cap.  II,  p.  30)  that  **  In  Tezcuco 
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elective  and  therefore  liable  to  be  deposed,  one  of  whom  repre- 
sented more  properly  the  administrative,  the  other  the  executive 
(consequently  military)  authority.  The  first  one  of  these  was  the 
*'calpullec"  or  *'chinancallec  ;"*^  the  second,  the  "elder  brother" 

tbe  Judiuinl  arrangements  were  of  a  more  reflned  character."  If  now,  as  I  have  shown, 
the  council  of  the  Kin  exertrirted  power  over  life  and  death  among  them,  it  certainly  had 
the  same  power  nmong  the  ancient  Mexicans.  Besides,  the  same  thing  is  inferable  fW>m 
the  nature  of  many  of  the  crimes  punished  by  death.  Conspicuous  among  these  are 
the  cases  wherein  tenure  of  lands  became  affected.  If  a  member  of  the  kin  changed 
the  limits  of  a  "tlalmilli,"  it  was  a  crime  over  which  the  calpulU  alone  had  Juiisdic- 
tion,  and  the  same  occurred  if  any  one  member  neglected  to  attend  to  the  lots  of 
children  placed  in  his  care.   We  have  seen  tliat  in  both  instances  the  i)enalty  was  death. 

It  is  of  course  understood,  that  this  power  did  not  go  beyond  the  limits  of  the  kin 
and  of  such  outcasts  as  were  attached  to  its  members.  Over  members  of  other  kins  it 
had  no  Jurisdiction.  The  adjustment  of  matters  between  kin  and  kin  became  exclu- 
sively the  duty  of  the  trilie. 

One  of  the  most  characteristic  remarks,  however,  on  the  general  Ainctions  of  the  kin 
is  that  of  Zurita  {*' liapport,**  etc.,  p.  &3):  **  Finally,  what  is  called  in  New  Spain  Cal* 
pulli,  answers  to  what  among  the  Israelites  was  called  a  tri)>e." 

»*»  ZurUa  {,**Jiapp</rt,'*  p.  50) :  "  The  chiefs  of  the  third  classes  ai-e  still  called  Calpul- 
lec  in  the  singular,  and  in  the  plural  Chinannallec,  that  is  to  sny :  chiefs  of  very  ancient 
race  or  family,  (torn  the  word  Calpulli  or  Chinancalli,  which  is  the  same,  and  signifies 
a  quarter  {barrio)  inhaliitcd  by  a  family,  known  as  of  verv  ancient  origin,  which  for  a 
long  time  owns  a  territ«jry  with  well  defined  boundaries  and  all  the  members  of  the 
bame  lineage."  This  statement  is  copied  by  Iltrrera  (Dec.  Ill,  lib.  IV,  cap.  XV, 
p.  135),  with  the  exception  that  he  omits  the  names,  substituting  that  of  '*pariente 
mayor."  In  regard  to  this  it  is  added  by  Zuri/a  r pp.  (10  and  Gl):  "The  calpullis  have 
always  a  chief  necessarily  in  the  tribe.  Ho  must  be  one  of  the  principal  inhabitants,  an 
able  subject  who  can  assist  and  defend  them.  The  election  is  made  among  them.  They 
are  much  attached  to  him,  as  the  inhabitants  of  Biscay  and  of  the  mountains  are  to 
him  who  is  called  pnriente  mayor.  The  office  of  these  chiefs  is  not  hereditary:  when- 
ever one  dies  they  elect  in  his  place  tlie  most  respected,  the  ablest  and  wisest  old  man. 
If  the  deceahed  has  left  a  son  who  is  qualifled.  he  is  chosen,  and  a  relative  of  the  for- 
mer chief  is  always  prefen-cd."    Jlerrera  (Id.  p.  i:«). 

Altliough  the  above  two  authors  speak  but  indefinitely  of  the  '*chief"  of  the  calpulli, 
it  is  likely  that  they  mean  two  chiefs,  one  of  which  is  the  calpullec,  and  the  other  the 
teachcauhtin.  Thits  is  indicated  by  the  name  of  *'pariente  mayor."  Zurita  does 
not  say.  according  to  Mr.  Ternaux*s  translation,  that  this  chief  was  thus  called,  but 
Hen'era,  who  copies  him,  writes  very  distinctly:  "que  llanuiban  parientes  maiores." 
Now,  according  to  Afolina  (II,  p.  91),  "teachcauhtin"  signifies  elder  brother.  Tarqut' 
tnada  (Lib.  XIV,  cap.  VI,  p.  644)  gives  to  each  "barrio  6  parcialidad"  two  officers, 
namely,  a  caipixqui  or  gatherer  of  tribute  or  stores,  and  a  "  regidor,  un  TecuhtIi,  que 
se  ocupaba  en  executar  lo  que  mustros  Regidores  cxecutan,  y  hacen."  But  it  is  plainly 
evident,  from  the  details  given  by  the  celebrated  Franciscan,  that  he  has  lost  sight  of 
tlie  peculiar  position  of  officers  of  a  itin,  and  looks  to  tribal  Ainctions  and  offices.  Else, 
how  could  he  ascert  of  his  "  Uogidor"  that  he  was  always  in  the  "palace:"  "y  todos 
los  Dias  se  hallaban  en  el  Palacio,  a  vcr  lo  que  se  los  ordenaba,  y  mandaba;  y  ellos, 
en  una  grande  8ala,  que  llaman  Calpulli,  se  Juntaban,  y  trataban  de  los  negocios 
tocantes  ft  su  cargo." 

"/)c  Vordre  tie  succetsion  observe  par  let  Fndieru**  ("1st  Recueil"  of  Ternaux,  p.  226) : 
"quant  au  mode  adoptc  pour  i^glcr  la  Juridiction  et  I'clectiou  des  alcades  et  dos  regidors 
des  villages;  ils  nonimaient  des  personnes  notables  qui  portaient  le  titre  de  achcacath 
litin  qui  ent  un  nom  de  charge,  comnie  Test  aujourd'hui  celui  d'alguazil.  Les  tribu- 
naux  de  ces  officiers  ^taicnt  ^tablis  dans  la  capitate."  ..."  II  n'y  avait  pas  d'autres 
Elections  d'officiers.''   And  further  on  the  same  document  says  (p.  227) :  "Ces  aohcacau- 
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"teachcaubtin"  or  "achcacauhtin."^^  Both  were,  in  turn, 
officio  members  of  tlie  council  itself.^^  Tbe  "calpullec"  or 
^^  cbinancallcc "  was,  in  fact,  wbat  is  still  known  among  Indian 
communities  of  Mexico,  Central  America  and  New  Mexico,  aa 
the  "governor;"  or  rather  bis  office  was,  for  the  kin,  what  the 
office  of  '*gobernador"  now  is  for  the  whole  tribeA^     Ui>on  hia 

litis,  c*ent  ainsi  qu'on  lc8  nommait,  remplinsaient  Ioa  fonctions  d'alcade.  Pour  le 
moindro  petU  vol,  c'est  a  dii'<^  pour  avoir  d^rolx*  Heulomcnt  dii  mai8.  ilM  condamnaient  a 
la  potpoce.*^  Tlie  ningiilur  feature  in  hero  asnerted  to  oxint,  that  tlio  stxme  ofllcer  should 
have  been  Judge  ("alcalde")  anri  exeruii<»ncr  of  Idi*  own  deci-eeM  ("alKuazIl*').  We 
meet  al no  with  the  flagrant  contradiction  of  "  alRuazilrt,"  elected  for  the  villages,  but 
whose  courts  rewided  '*at  the  capital."  Everywhere  the  8auie  lack  of  diAtinctneas  la 
witneHsed;  theconfunion  between  aboriginal  institutions  and  Spanish  organization  U 
apparent. 

SehoHtiin  Ramirez  de  Fuenleal  ("  Lettre,"  3  Nov.,  l.VS,  p.  247)  gives  quite  a  clear  pic- 
ture of  the  "calpuUi/*  adding:  "Cos  contribuubles  ont  un  chef  et  des  commandants "; 
(p. 249) : ''  lis  ont  parmi  eux  des  ofllciers  que  nous  appelouK  principales  (chefs);  it  y  en  a 
deux  dans  chaquf.  quarti^  qui  portent  aujimrtrhui  le  now  de  pantisMM." 

Finally,  I  refer  to  what  has  been  said  in  llie  ]>receding  note  (1.V2)  about  Tezcuco  and 
the  two  officers  of  each  so-called  •'  pueblo."  The  fact  that  there  were  two  of  them  ii 
thus  Ailly  establislied,  likewise  that  of  their  election;  and  as  for  their  titles,  they  are 
found  in  the  quotations  Just  referreil  to  and  copied. 

It  is  Anther  confirmed  through  a  hLitonient  of  Vrtancurt  ('*Tefttro  Afexicano.^  Vol.  I, 
p.  371):  "en  cada  parcialidad.  que  llaniaban  calpulli  y  ahora  tlaxilacalli;  habia  uno 
como  regidor  fine  llaniaban  teuhtii :  ostos  asistian  a  palacio  todos  los  dias  ft  sa1>er  loque 
el  mayordomo  lesordenaba;  estos  entro  si  elegian  cada  aiio  dos  eu  Ingar  de  alcaldes, 
que  llaniaban  tiayacanque  y  tequitlatoque,  que  ejecutaban  loqne  por  los  teuhtles  se  lea 
mandaba;  y  paraejecutores  tiniian  uuoh  algnaciles  (|ue  h(»y  Uaman  toiiile." 

The  term  ••  tlayacan^iui "  is  defined  by  Sahatjun  (lAh.  II,  caj).  XXIX,  p.  142)  as  "cua- 

drillero."    Hfolina  (II.  p.  120)  has  «<  tl:iyacantli,"  "  el  quo  es  regido,  guiado,  y  gouernado 

de  otro,  o  el  ciego  que  es  adiotrado  de  alguno  "  (•*  Tlayacati."  •'  cosa  priniera,  o  delan- 

tera").     Torqu*'mada  (Lib.  XIV,  cap.  VI,  p.  RW)  calls  the  Tiayacanque  "en  lugar  de 

*  merinos." 

»»<3f«)«Ma(I,  p.  50). 

»•*  This  results  necessarily  from  the  duties  of  the  officers  alone,  as  permanent  repre- 
sentatives of  the  council  of  the  kin  or  calpulli. 

***The  "Gobernaflor,"  as  we  shall  hereafter  see,  was  the  successor  to  the  "Cihuaco- 
huatl."  according  to  the  Spaniard's  notiou  of  the  nature  of  the  hitler's  office.  It  is  very 
interehting  to  notice  that  tlie  "Ciliuacohuatl"  was,  in  the  tribal  government,  the  exact 
counterpart  of  the  ••Calpullec"  in  the  kin.  I  am  indebteil  to  Sr.  Don  Juan  Gavarretey 
of  the  City  ui  Guatemala  (la  Nueva),  for  the  following  der^cription  of  the  office  of 
*'  Gobernador,"  as  it  is  htill  ftuind  among  the  aboriginal  .>«ettIoinenl4  of  (Guatemala. 
This  gentleman,  (whose  name  is  associated  with  that  of  my  friend  l>r.  Valentini,  in  a 
noble  effort  to  preserve  the  hi.ttorical  treasures  of  his  country),  writCH  to  me  under  date 
of  11th  of  March.  1S7D:  "  Los  pueblos  formados  \)or  la  antiguos  misioueros  6  por  los 
conquistadores,  y  ({ue  son  los  que  sui>^i'>ten  hasta  el  dia  de  hoy,  han  sido  sicmpre  gob- 
emados  jior  un  (ritbernador  vitalicio  elegido  entre  las  familias  noides  de  la  tribil 
(caritjut^),  y  un  conscjo  &  la  u^anza  espanola  compuesto  do  dos  Alcaldes,  cierto  niimero 
de  consejeros  llamados  Uegidores  entre  quienes  se  di-'triliuyen  las  comisiones  de 
servici  publico  y  un  secretario. 

*'  La  dignidad  o  cargo  de  Gobernador.  para  la  cual  elegian  en  noinl>ro  del  Key  los 
antiguos  Ca  pitanes  Gencrales  y  despues  los  Presiilentes  de  la  I{e)iiildica,  es  mny  apete- 
cida  por  los  indios  nobles  y  mientras  el  que  la  egerce  no  da  motivo  por  su  mala  con- 
ducta  para  ser  removido  puede  contar  con  la  perpetuidad  y  aun  con  deJarU  ft  sus  hijot 
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death  'Hhey  elected,  to  fill  his  place,  the  most  respected  old  man, 
the  most  able  and  most  popular."  It  appears  though  that  the 
choice  often  fell  upon  a  son  or  near  relative  of  the  deceased, 
provided  he  evinced  sufficient  abilit3\**" 

It  was  the  duty  of  this  officer  to  preserve  a  plat  of  the  territory 
dwelt  upon  by  the  kin,  showing  the  location  of  each  ^^tlalmilli,'' 
of  the  official  tracts,  of  those  of  the  ^Miouses  of  the  youth"  and 
of  worship ;  if  the  latter  two  were  not,  as*  we  suspect,  perhaps 
identical.  These  simple  records  he  had  to  renew  from  time 
to  time,  according  as  mutations  or  additions  occurred.  The 
stores  of  the  kin  were  under  his  supervision,  though  he  could 
not  dispose  of  them  at  his  pleasure,  but  only  for  public  purposes. 
Thus,  aside  from  the  presents,  which  always  had  to  go  with  any 
public  act  of  importance,  it  was  his  duty  to  provide,  out  of  these 
stores,  for  everything  requisite  for  the  numerous  religious  and  other 
festivities.^***  He  had,  under  his  immediate  orders,  the  '*  stewards," 
^^calpixqui,"  which  attended  to  the  details  connected  with  the 
gathering,  housing,  and  dispensing  of  all  supplies. ^^^     it  is  prob- 

•i  log  tiene  capaces  de  egercerla Kl  cargo  de  Gobernador  traia  consigo  Ids 

priviligos  de  usar  DoUt  niontar  4  caballo U8ar  baston  y  tener  una  uumerosa 

rerTidiiinbre.  no  teDiMn  Jurit»diccion  civil,  pues  ehta  cuinpetia  i  los  Alcaldes,  pero 
si  la  tenian  en  lo  criminal  en  los  d^liCos  leves,  siendo  su  podcr  principal  sobre  lo  econ* 
drniigo  y  gnl>ernativo.^' 

"'  ZuriUi  {'* liapportf^'  etc.,  pp.  60  and  61). 

mZwita  {'^Bopportf"  etc.,  pp.  61  to  66).  Copied  in  a  condensed  form  by  Herrera 
(Dec.  Ill,  Lib.  IV,  cap.  XV,  p.  1.H4). 

i*'Tlie  term  **  calpixqui,"  gatherer  of  crops,  is  so  indiscriminately  applied  that  it 
becomes  necessary  to  investigate  what  class  of  officers  were  really  meant  by  it.  In 
general  the  *'calpixca"  were  sent  to  subjecteil  tribes,  as  re|)i*c.>entativcs  of  their 
conquerors.  For  each  such  officer  abroad  there  was  one  in  the  pueblo  of  Mexico,  to 
receive  and  to  house  the  tribute  whtcli  the  former  collected  and  sent.  The  calpulli  or 
kins,  however.  nee<led  no  officer  of  the  same  kind  properly,  because  they  owed  no  trib- 
ute to  tlie  tribe.  The  assertion  of  Torqutmada  (Lib.  XIV^,  cap.  VI,  i>.  515):  *Vquo  el 
Maiordomo  maior  del  Rei,  se  Uamaba  Hueycalpixqui,  i  dlferencia  de  otros  muchos, 
que  havia,  que  se  llamaban  Menores;  porque  tenia  cada  parcialidad  el  suio,"  applies 
in  this  case  to  the  tax-collectors  and  stewards  themselves,  and  nut  to  the  stewards  of 
the  kins.  The  confused  notions  about  the  true  nature  ol  the  office  is  also  e>howu  in 
the  name  of  the  official  house.  It  is  called  by  Torqueroada  alternately  "tecpan,*'  **cal- 
pul,"  finally  also  "calpixca,  que  era  la  casa  del  comun  del  Pueblo,"  (Lib.  XIV,  cap.  1, 
p.  534).  In  conllrmation  of  what  has  already  been  said  m  **  Tenure  of  Lands**  (pp.  413-428); 
I  here  refer  to  Zurita  (pp.  im-iii),  ** IJe  VOrdre  de  guccession*'  (p.  te2U),  Motolinia 
el  d^OlarU  ("Leitre,"  27  Aug.,  1551,  pp.  403-tO(i).  We  must  never  forget  that  tribute  or 
tax  was  only  due  from  a  conquered  tribe  to  its  eonqutrors.  No  refercn<re  is  made  any- 
where to  tribute  or  tax  gathei-ed  inside  the  pueblo  of  Mexico,  but  Tlatilulco,  however, 
was  obliged  to  pay  a  c^itain  contribution  (Dunin,  Cap.  XXXIV,  p.  270). 

Nevertheless,  the  term  **•  calpixqui "  is  found  applied  very  distinctly  to  an  office  of 
the  kin.  Durdn  (Cap.  XXI,  p.  18H)  calls  them  "  mandoncillos  de  los  barrios."  With 
equal  propriety  the  calpixca  are  termed  **  governors  "  and  "  captains."  It  only  proves 
that,  while  each  kin  had  its  stewards,  they  were  under  the  direction  of  a  **mandoD,'* 
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able  that  he  himself,  appointed  the  stewards  subject  to  approval 
by  the  couneilJ*®  Aside  from  these  subalterns,  the  "calpullec" 
had  his  runners  and  attendants,  mostly  meml)ers  of  the  house- 
hold, perhaps  "  bonded  "  people.  His  judicial  power  was  limited 
to  minor  cases,  and  it  is  more  than  doubtful  if  he  held,  alone,  any 
authority  to  decide  upon  matters  of  life  and  death.  But  it  is 
stated  on  high  authority,  that  it  was  the  duty  of  this  officer, 
'*  to  defend  the  members  of  a  calpulli,  and  to  speak  for  them."^^' 
We  may  be  permitted  to  inquire,  whether  this,  perhaps  indicated, 
that  the  *'  calpuUec "  was  also  the  '^  tlatouni  *'  or  speaker,  who 
represented  the  kin  in  the  tril>e's  supreme  council.  This  must, 
however,  be  answered  in  the  negative,  for  the  obvious  reason  that 
he  could  not  be  in  two  places  at  the  same  time.  The  kin*s  official 
building  was  assigned  to  him  as  a  residence,  that  he  might  be 
there  on  duty  always^  consequently  he  could  not  spend  his  time 
outside  of  it  at  the  official  house  of  the  tribe. ^^'^  Alongside  of 
this  officer  (who  corresi)onds  almost  to  the  ^^  Sachem  "  of  north- 
eastern tribes),  we  find  the  "elder  brother"  — "  teachcauhiin," 
"  achcacauhtin,'*  or  through  corruption,  '*  tiaciiuh.  '  He  was,  as 
already  stated,  the  kin's  military'  commander  or  war-captain,  and 
the  youth's  instructor  in  warlike  exercises ;  but  besides  he  was 
also  the  executor  of  justice  —  not  the  police  magistrate,  but  the 
chief  of  police  (to  use  a  modern  term  of  comparison)  or  rather 
"sheriff"  of  the  calpulli. *®3     As  military  commander  he  could 

or  superior  offi.rer.  This  could  only  be  the  "  calpullec,'*  since  it  ii  positively  stated  by 
Zuriia  (p.  iVl) :  "car  lors  des  assembleei*  aunuelles,  qui  eont  ti'^s  nonibreuses,  il  distribue 
gratuitement  des  vivros  et  des  boissons."  Ttiis  had  to  be  done  out  of  the  tj-tores  of  the 
kin. 

The  teim  *'  tequiUato  '*  is  probably  equivalent  to  "  calpuUec."  It  is  derived  from  **  ni- 
tequiti/'  to  work  or  pay  tribute  ( .t/o2<fM,  II,  p.  105).  and  **ni-tlatoa/'  to  »\iei\k  rid.,  II,  p. 
140);  thci-efore  ''tributary  speaker,"  or  "speaker  of  tribute."  But  this  is  only  used 
In  the  case  of  sul>Jei'te<l  tribes,  where  the  "calpullec"  was  the  one  wlio  cared  for 
the  tribute  due  by  his  kin,  even  collecting  it.  See  Fray  Domingo  tie  la  Anuuciadon 
{•'Leitrey**  Chalco  20  Sept.,  1M4,  in  ^d  Recutil,  p.  340),  *'  les  tequitlatos  on  percepteurs." 
Sahagun  (Lib.  VIII,  cap.  XXXVIII,  pp.  S2}K)3-2)  devotes  a  whole  chapter  to  *'De  log 
gradoB  por  donde  subiau  ha»ta  hacerse  TequitlatoK,"  without  Siiying,  however,  what 
the  latter  means.    I  inspect  it  to  be  intended  for  *'Tecuhtlntoquc8." 

""This  may  Imj  inferred  from  the  nature  of  the  «)fllo«. 

1*1  Zuriia  C'Jiapport,^*  etc.,  p.  (i2) :  "  II  a  soin  de  d^fendrc  Ics  membi-es  du  calpulli,  de 
parlcr  pour  eux  devant  la  Justice  et  les  gouvenieurs." 

»•«  *•  Tenure  of  I^ndM  "  (p.  410  and  note  62).    Zuriia  (p.  2iH\). 

'••It  has  already  been  shown  that  '*achcauhtli,"  "aohcaoauhtli,"  and  **tcachcauh- 
tin  "  or  *"  ttacauh  "  are  nynonymti.  I  refer  to  '*Art  of  War**  (p.  110  and  note  01)  in  regard 
to  the  various  and  contradictory  notions  about  the  natui-e  of  the  office. '  Still,  the  pre* 
Tailing  idea  is  that,  besides  being  the  **  teachers  "  and  tlie  **  captains,"  they  also  were 
the  **  executioners  "  of  the  kin.    **De  Vordre  de  tuecesuion"  (p.  225) :  **  lit  nommaicnt  des 
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appoint  his  subalterns  in  the  field,  and  as  executor  of  justice  he 
bad  the  same  privilege  while  at  the  pueblo.  The  ^^  teachcauhtin," 
therefore  selected  his  own  assistants  and  runners.  Accompanied 
by  them  and  carrying  his  staff  of  office,  whose  tuft  of  white 
feathers  intimated  that  his  coming  might  threaten  death, ^^  the 
"elder  brother"  circulated  through  his  calpulli,  preserving  order 
and  quietness  in  every  public  place  thereof.  If  he  found  or  heard 
of  any  one  committing  a  nuisance  or  crime,  he  could  seize  him 
forthwith  and  have  him  carried  to  the  official  house,  there  to  be 
disposed  of  as  the  custom  and  law  of  the  kin  required.  But  it  is 
doubtful  whether,  except  in  extraordinary  instances,  he  was 
authorized  to  do  justice  himself  without  the  council's  knowledge 
and  consent.  ^^^ 

£re  we  pass  over  now  from  the  functions  of  the  kin  to  those  of 
the  ancient  Mexican  tribe,  we  must  however  dwell  at  some  length 
on  a  peculiar  institution,  yet  shared  by  the  Mexicans  in  common 
with  Indian  tribes  in  general.  We  refer  to  the  rank  and  dignity 
of  CHiKF  among  them.  Chieftaincy  and  office  are  far  from  being 
equivalent.  The  former  is  a  purely  personal,  non-hereditary  dis- 
tinction, bestowed  in  reward  of  merit  only,  whereas  the  latter  is 
a  part  of  the  governmental  machinery.^*®  Hence  it  follows  that 
a  chief  might  fill  an  oflSce  or  not,  and  still  remaiu  u  chief,  whercus 

personnel  notables  qui  portaient  le  titre  <)e  achcacaulitln  qui  est  nn  nom  de  charge, 
comme  Test  aujourd'liui  celui  d'ulguaxiU."  ScUutgun  (Lib.  VlII,  cap.  XVJl,  p.  8U5) 
calls  tiie  Achcacaubtli  "(5  verdugos)  que  teiiian  cargo  de  matar  4  los  que  condenaba 
el  sefior."  Torquemada  (Lib.  XI,  cap.  XXVI,  p.  365), "  Hamabanse  Achcauhtli,  que  quiere 
decir  niaiores."    There  is  hanlly  any  doubt  as  to  Uieir  functions. 

>**  White  was  the  color  of  death.  (Bleaching  skulls  and  bones!)  This  is  amply 
proven  by  their  mode  of  declaring,  or  rather  announcing,  war.  Tlie  custom  of  carrying 
"  staffs  of  office"  is  well  establishe<l. 

iM  Torguematla  (Lib.  XL  cap.  XXVI,  p.  }»5).  Cltvigero  (Lib.  VII,  cap.  XVI,  p.  482) 
calls  those  **  who  arrested"  delinquents  **topilii."  But  this  word  means  simply  *'rod, 
or  baton  of  Juatice,  staff,  etc  "  (.1/o/<»ui,  J  I,  p.  150),  and  not  office.  Tliere  is  nu  evidence 
that  these  officers  niiglit  kill,  witliout  previous  decision  of  llie  council,  except  perhaps 
In  the  great  market  place.  Cortes  {'* Carta  Segundoy*  Vedia  I,  p.  S2) :  **  Hay  en  la  dicha 
plaza  otras  personas  que  andan  continuo  entre  la  gente  mirando  lo  que  se  veude  y 
las  medidas  con  que  miden  lo  que  venden,  y  se  ha  viuto  quebrar  alguna  que  estaba 
falsa."  Oriedo  (Lib.  XXXIII,  cap.  X,  p.  301)  copies  Cortes,  adding,  however,  '*i  quie- 
bran  lo  que  esta  faiso,  ^  penan  al  que  usaba  dclio."  Bernal  Ditz  de  Castillo  (Cap. 
XCII,  p.  8f0  simply  remarks :  '*y  otros  como  alguaziles  ejecutoros  quo  niiraban  las  mer- 
cad^rias,"  (Vedia,  Vol.  II).  I  hardly  need  any  reference  in  regard  to  the  manner  of 
acting  and  mode  of  a|>i>earance  of  tlie  "elder  brothers."  Their  functiouD  of  "police" 
are  repeatedly  described  in  the  older  sources. 

iMX,.  H.  Morgan  {"* Ancient  Societjf^'*  p.  71) :  **  Nearly  all  the  American  Indian  tribes 
had  two  grades  of  chiefs,  who  may  be  distinguished  as  sachems  and  common  chiefs. 
Of  these  two  primary  grades  all  other  grades  were  varieties.  .  .  .  The  office  of  sachem 
was  hereditary  in  the  gens,  ;n  the  sense  that  it  was  flUed  as  often  as  a  vacancy  occurred ; 
While  the  office  of  chief  waa  non*hereditary,  because  it  was  bestowed  in  reward  of  per- 
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it  was  not  necessary  to  become  a  chief  in  order  to  fill  certain  ofB- 
ces.  Still  it  is  evident  tliat,  as  chiefs  were  always  men  of  peculiar 
ability,  the  higher  charges  were  generally  filled  by  chieftains. 

The  title  and  rank  of  "grandfather"  (♦*Tecuhtli/')i«7  which 
was  the  Mexican  term  for  chieftain  in  general,  was  open  to  any 
one  who  strove  to  deserve  it.     It  was  conferred  : 

1 .  In  recompense  for  warlike  prowess,  and  actions  of  personal 
intrepidity  and  superior  shrewdness.  Courage  alone  could  not 
secure  it;  therefore  the  "distinguished  braves  "were  not  always 
chiefs.*^ 

2.  In  reward  for  actions  denoting  particular  wisdom  and  sa- 
gacity, and  in  acknowledgement  of  services  in  the  councils,  or 
as  traders. ^^^ 

Bonnl  merit,  and  died  with  the  individual."  I  have  i>e]ected  the  term  "officer**  as  n  aub* 
Btitute  for  Mr.  MorKan't*  *'»achetn^*^  beciiu«e  the  latter  is  n  northern  Indian  word,  whereaa 
the  former,  while  it  expresses  the  nature  of  the  cliarge  and  dignity,  is  more  widelj 
known,  and  thererore  better  understood.  It  is  out  of  the  union  of  tlie  attributes, 
of  both  officer  and  cliief.  that  nobility  and  monarchy  have  been  claimed  to  exist. 
Among  the  Mexicanp,  in  fart  among  the  mo^t  highly  advanced  Indian  tribes  (the  Inca 
of  I'eru  not  excluded),  the  dignity  of  chief  was  still  a  personal  matter,  and  not  neces- 
sarily connected  with  office.  The  chiefs  are  the  "  kiiig)it».'*  mentioned  by  Oarei- 
lasso  de  la  Vega  {^IIUtiAre  des  Yncas:*  Lib.  VI,  cap.  XXIV,  XXV,  XXVI)  and  Herrera 
(I>ec.  V,  Lib.  IV,  cup.  VII.  p.  «3;  Lib.  IV.  cap.  I,  p.  SA).  With  the  Mnybcas  of  Bogoti, 
compare  //.  Ternaux-Compans  (^'Vancien  Cundinamarca.**  §  XXVH,  pp.  67  and  M). 
Orwiio  y  Vahk's  (Lib.  XXVI,  cap.  XXXI.  p.  410).  Herrera  (Dec.  VI,  Lib.  V.  cap.  VI,  pp 
11<{  and  117).  Compare  tilso,  in  regard  to  the  dignity  of  "military  chief"  among  the 
wild  liibes  of  the  Kio  Orinoco  and  of  its  tributaries,  P.  Jose  GumiUa  '*  Histoirt  futlu- 
relle^  civile,  et  geographifjue deVOr^noque,"  translated  by  Mr.  Eidoua,  17W,  (Vol.  II,  chap- 
ter X XXV,  pp.  280-2»2).    Very  important. 

^^"f  Molina  (II,  p.  »3),  ''aliuelo,"  "teiMil."  It  evidently  should  be  "abuelo,"  and  is 
therefore  only  a  misprint.  The  older  reports  have  the  word  "teclc."  and  only  the  later 
writers  (lliot<e  aOer  the  year  1530)  begin  to  write  it  "tecutll,**  **tecuhtli,"  "teuctli.* 
Whether  the  *'teule»"  meant  really  "godn,"  or  rather  "tecuhtin,"  as  plural  of  ••tecutlU** 
is  yet  doulttfnl.  It  is  almost  a  truism  to  recall  here  the  Roman  *'  senez,'*  and  the 
German  "grave"  or  ••Gral."  Among  American  tribes  we  have,  in  QQnich^,  **auia.*' 
old,  ••ahau,"  — chief;  in  Maya,  "  If acliyum,"— father,  and  ••ahau,*'— chief— also 
*'achi."  —  brave. 

i*"  Sahat/uii  (Lib.  VIII,  cap.  XXXVIII,  pp.  S20-:J3-2):  '-De  Los  grados  por  dondo 
subian  hanta  liacerse  Tequitintos,"  especially  (p.  :M1):  "y  k  los  que  por  si  prendlan 
cuatro  rautivan,  mandaba  el  rev  que  los  cortasen  los  cabellos  como  a  capitan,  liamal- 
baulc  tal  diciendo  ....  el  capiti.n  mcxtcatl.  6  el  capitan  tolnaoacati,  U  otros  nombres 
que  cuadral)an  a  los  capitanes.  Dc  alii  addante  ne  podian  sentar  en  los  e^trados  que 
ellos  usaban  de  potates  e  icpales  en  la  sala  donde  se  sentaban  los  otros  capitanes  y 
Valiontcti  liombreH.  los  cuales  son  primeros  y  ])rlncipales  en  los  at*unto8,  y  ticnen  bar- 
botes  largos,  orcjcras  <le  cucro,  y  liorlas  en  las  cabezas  conque  estAn  compuestas;** 
Zurita  ("  Ilapport,**  p.  47):  **  Lcs  chefs  qui,  conime  nous  Tavons  dit,  se  nommaientTeo 
Tecutzcin,  on  Teulley  an  pUirlel,  n'exer^aient  le  c(»mmandement  qu'&  vie.  parce  que  les 
souvernins  suprcmes  ne  le»  elevaient  &  ces  dignitcH  qn'en  i*^ompenHe  des  exploits 
quMls  avaient  faits  &  la  gueri*e,  et  des  services  rendus  k  Tetat  on  au  prince").  Afendieta 
(Lib.  II,  cap.  XXXVIII,  p.  IM).  Torquemada  (Lib.  XI,  cap.  XXIX,  p.  361).  Clavigero 
(Lib.  VII,  cap.  XIII,  pp.  471  and  472),  and  others. 

u«  Zurita  (*'  Rapport,"  p.  47).    Sakagun  (Lib.  IX,  cap.  II,  p,  842) :  *<  Estos  mercaderes 
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In  both  the  above  instances  (or  kinds  of  instances)  actions  of 
particular  merit  facilitated,  at  least,  the  acquisition  of  the  title ; 
but  it  could,  also,  be  obtained  :  — 

3.  By  the  observance  of  rigorous  and  even  cruel  rites  of  "  medi- 
cine "  for  a  stated  time,  which  put  the  courage,  fortitude,  and  self- 
control  of  the  candidate  to  the  severest  tests. *'^  Although  a 
detailed  account  of  these  rites  might  perhaps  be  withheld  for  a 
subsequent  sketch  of  ancient  Mexican  worship,  yet  they  equally 
deserve  a  place  here. 

The  candidate  appears  to  have  been  presented  at  the  great 
central  place  of  worship  by  the  representatives  of  his  kin,  per- 
haps, also,  by  the  other  chiefs  of  his  tribe.  There  he  underwent 
four  days  and  four  nights  of  the  most  cruel  torments.  While 
but  little  nourishment  was  allowed  him  (some  went  even  so  far 
as  not  to  eat  anything  at  all  during  this  time),  his  blood  was 
drawn  freely,  and  no  sleep  was  permitted  to  settle  on  his  weary 
eyes.  From  time  to  time  he  was  exposed  to  taunts,  to  injurious 
words,  to  blows  and  even  to  stripes.  While  he  was  thus  hungry  and 
thirsty,  weakened  from  loss  of  blood  through  self-sacriflce,  others 
ate  and  drank  plentifully  before  his  eyes.  Finally,  his  clothes 
were  torn  from  his  body,  and  with  nothing  on  but  the  breech- 
cloth  or  diaper,  he  was  at  last  left  alone  at  the  ^^  calmecac,"  there 
to  do  the  rest  of  his  penance.  When  these  four  initiatory  days 
were  past,  the  candidate  went  back  to  his  calpulli,  to  spend  tlie 
remainder  of  the  time  (about  a  full  year),  in  retirement,  and 
abstinence,  frequently  attended  with  more  or  less  self-inflicted 
bodily  suffering.  When  the  kin  had  secured  the  necessary  amount 
of  articles  to  be  offered  up  in  worship,  or  given  to  the  medicine-men, 
officers,  chiefs,  and  guests  attending  the  installation,  this  final  so- 
lemnity was  allowed  to  take  place,  provided  always  that  the  courage 
and  personal  strength  of  the  novice  had  not  forsaken  him.  Another 
period  of  fasting,  sacrifice,  and  torture,  similar  to  the  one  at  the 
opening  of  the  career  of  preparation,  closed  the  probation.  Some 
of  the  ordealH  were  again  of  the  most  trying  nature.  Finally  the 
store  of  gifts  was  distributed  ;  eating  and  drinking  alternate<l  with 

ernn  ya  como  caballeros.  j  tenian  divisas  particulares  por  bus  hazaiias.'*  .  .  .  Frap 
Alonzo  de  Montt^fnr  (••  Supplique,**  etc.,  80 Nov.,  l.Wi.  *'  TreizUmereUition  d> Ixtlilxochitl,\ 
Api)endix,  p.  257).  **  DtM  Ceremonies  observ^es  nutr^itU  par  les  Jmliena  lorBqu'iU 
faisaient  un  TtcU:*  (l8t  "  Reciieil/'  p.  2.3*1).  Afendieta  (Lib.  11,  cap.  XXXVJII,  p.  IM). 
"0  Oomara  ("  ConquUta^"  Vedia  I,  p.  4*yi).  *•  Df  Cirimtniea  ofe*^n'f*w,'*  etc.  (pp.  232, 
etc.).    Mendieia  (p.  IM).    Torqutmada  (Lib.  XI,  cap.  XXIX  and  X2LX«  etc.). 
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solemn  dances  to  tlie  monotonous  rythmic  noise  called  Indian  music. 
The  candidate  was,  at  last,  once  more  dressed  in  becoming  apparel, 
and  could  recuperate,  being  himself  now  the  "  feasted  one."  *^' 

Men,  however  yeung  in  years,  who  had  successfully  endured  such 
great  trials,  certainly  deserved  to  be  looked  upon  thereafter  as 
persons  of  uncommon  fortitude.  Hence  indeed  the  chiefs  or 
"  tecuhtli "  were  particular!}*  fitted  for  responsible  offices  of  any 
kind.  They  were  looked  upon  with  deference,  their  voice  was 
heard  and  listened  to,  and  it  is  no  wonder  if  higher  charges,  es* 
pecially  those  of  a  military  nature,  were  filled  by  such  as  had, 
in  one  way  or  another,  achieved  this  distinction. ^^^  But  no 
privilege  was  connected  with  their  dignity,  except  that  of  wearing 
certain  peculiar  ornaments,  and  none  was  transmitted  through 
them  to  their  descend  ants.  ^^^    That  the  ^^  tecuhtli,"  besides,  did 

>^>  For  th«  above  description  of  Uie  formalities  of  creatinic  a  *'  Tecuhtli,*'  I  refer  to 
the  sources  quoted  in  the  preceding  three  notes.  It  is  interesting  to  compare  similar 
ceremonies  used  by  the  Indians  of  tlie  Orinoco,  GumilUi  (**  HUtoirtj'*  etc.,  Vol.  II, 
cap.  XXXV).  or  the  Yncas,  GarciUifo  dt  la  Vega  (Lib.  VI,  cap.  XXIV  to  XXVI). 
CrUUtwil  de  MoHna  (**^n  account  of  the  Fabies  aitd  Ritt$  of  the  Ynca9^**  translated  bj 
C.  R.  Mtirkham,  in  Ilackluyt  Society's  Volume  of  1873).  '*  NamUivet  of  the  Hites  and 
Lawi  of  the  Yncaa."  Herrera  (I>ec.  V,  lib.  Ill,  cap.  VII,  p.  «3,  etc.).  We  are  forcibly 
reminde<l  of  the  words  of  the  quaint  old  poet  and  soldier.  Alonzo  de  Erxcilia, 

*'Los  cargos  de  la  Guerra,  y  preheminencia 
No  Hon  por  flncos  uiedios  pi-oveidos, 
Ni  vkii  por  calidttd,  ni  por  lierencia, 
Ni  por  hacienda,  i  ser  mejor  nacidos; 
Mas  la  virtud  del  brazo,  y  la  excelencia, 
Ksta  hace  a  Ioh  honibres  prateridos, 
Ke>ta  iluHtra,  habilitu,  perflciona, 
Y  quilata  el  valor  de  la  persona." 

(••  La  Araurnna,^*  Parte  la,  Canto  r.    Edition  of  1733,  p.  2). 

"^Afendieta  (Lib.  II,  cap.  XXXIX,  p.  IKl :  *'Los  que  tenian  el  diUdo  de  Tecutli, 
tenian  muclias  preeminencias,  y  entre  ellas  era  que  en  los  ooncilios  y  ayuntamientos  sns 
votos  ernn  principales."  Oomara  ("  Conquteta"  Vedia  I,  p.  43({).  Titrquemadn  (Lib. 
XI,  cap.  XXX,  p.  36H).  It  should  always  be  remembered,  that  the  dignity  of  Tecuhtli 
appears  most  prominent  in  Tiaxcallan.  This  people  however,  was  but  a  league, 
very  similar  to  that  of  the  northern  Iroquois,  only  consisting  of  four,  instead  of  six 
tribes.  Among  th«mi,  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  dignity  of  chief  became  more  evident 
than  it  was  among  the  Mexicans  to  the  Spaniards.  But  there  is  no  difference  between 
the  *'Tecuiitlt"  of  Tiaxcallan,  and  the  "Tecuhtli"  of  Mexico  or  Tezcuco.  That  the 
head>chiefs  of  Mexico  were  always  **  Tecuhtli "  Uiomselvcs.  previous  to  their  election, 
needs  hardly  any  proof.  Domingo  Munoz  Cainargo  (*'  Jlistoire  de  la  liepublit/ue  de 
Tiaxcallan.'*  Translation  by  Mr.  Ternaux-Compans,  in  Vol.  \fS  and  UO  of  **  XifUVtlUi 
Annales  ties  Voyagei,**  1843.    See  Vol.  98,  p.  170,  etc.) 

173  About  the  privileges  of  the  Tecuhtli,  compare  Oomara  ("  ConquUta**  Vedia  I,  p. 
436),  Mendieta  (Lib.  II,  cap.  XXXIX,  p.  IHl),  Torquemada  (Lib.  XI,  cap.  XXX,  p.  366), 
Zurita  (p.  48,  etc.).  It  is  evident  however,  that  the  latter  confounds  the  rank  of 
chief  with  the  particular  oflice  which  might  have  been  entrusted  to  him,  else  the  *'cultl- 
.vation  of  lands"  could  not  bo  included  in  the  list  of  advantages  derived  IVom  the  posi- 
tion. Compare  "T«/ittr«o/i>in<f«,"i{u<tomaR/«(*'  7>2r<;oco,"etc.,p.235).  Sr.  Bustamante 
frequently  copies  Zunta.  Herrera  (Dec.  Ill,  Lib.  IV,  cap.  XV,  p.  135).  In  regard  to 
.  the  non>heredity  of  the  dignity,  I  refer  to  the  above  authorities,  and  more  especially 
^XoA.deZitrita  (**  Rapport^**  p.  49:  "  Lorsqu'un  de  ces  chefs  moorait,  le  prince  aoeordait 
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not  form  as  it  is  often  stated,  an  order  of  chivalry,  is  ampl}'  proven 
by  the  fact  that  the  bond  of  kinship  interposed  a  barrier  between 
them  and  such  an  imaginary  association  and  furthermore,  because 
their  number  could  not  be  very  great.  The  formalities  required 
were  so  numerous  and  dilatory,  the  material  for  distribution  in  the 
shape  of  gifts  was  so  large,  that  a  fi*equent  repetition  of  the 
occurrence  lay  beyond  the  power  of  the  kin.*^*  After  this  neces- 
sary digression,  we  return  once  more  to  the  Mexican  calpuUi. 

Besides  being  as  alread}'  established  in  ^^  Tenure  of  Lands," 
the  unit  of  territorial  possession,  we  found  the  Mexican  kin  to 
be  a  self-governing^  therefore  democratic  cluster.  Every  one  of 
these  clusters  had,  within  itself,  all  the  elements  required  for 
independent  existence  as  an  organized  society.  Except  for  as- 
sistance and  protection  against  outsiders,  it  needed  no  associates. 
Hence  it  follows,  that  since  we  find  twenty  Mexican  kins  aggre- 
gated into  a  tribe,  this  tribe  was  a  voluntary  association,  formed 
for  mutual  protection. 

Three  attributes  of  the  tribe  arc  ntext  to  self-evident : 

1.  A  particular  territory  ; 

2.  A  common  dialect ; 

3.  Common  tribal  worship. ^^^ 

sa  charge  i  celiii  qni  s'en  ^Cait  rendu  dlgne  par  ees  service?,  car  les  flU  dn  d^f\int  n'en 
h^ritiilent  pas  8*iU  u'en  ^taieiit  iiivestis."  The  very  fact  of  the  election,  and  the  manner 
in  >%htch  it  vras  performed  is  also  evidence.  See  the  various  documents  in  Temaux' 
Compant^  id  Recueil. 

"*  That  such  a  festival  or  ceremony  necessitated  the  accumulation  of  much  provis- 
ion and  many  articles  for  presents  and  offerings,  is  proven  by  numerous  authorities. 
Oomara  (**  Conquista  "  Vedia  I,  p.  43(0 :  "  Eu  flu,  en  seniejantes  fleHtas  no  habiu  pariente 
pobre.  Daban  i  los  senores  tecutles  y  piincipnles  convidados  plumajes,  mantas,  tocas, 
xapntos.  becotes,  y  orejeras  de  oro  6  plata  6  piedras  de  precia.  Esto  era  mas  d  menos, 
Begun  la  Hquexay  animo  del  iiuevo  tecuiUi,  y  confoi'me  a  las  personas  que  se  dabii. 
Tambien  hacia  grandes  ofVendas  al  templo  y  4  los  sacerdotes.**  Zurita  ("  Report  $ur 
let  dif^rentea  cla»aes  de  che/i  etc.,*'  p.  28) :  "  Ces  solomnit^s  occasionnaient  de  gran<lei 
d^penses,  car  les  assibtunts  ^talent  fort  nombrcux;  c'etaicnt  les  parents,  les  allies  et  les 
domt'Stiques  du  nouveau  digniuiire.  L'on  faisait  aussi  des  aumones  considerables  aux 
^auvres.*'  '*  DtM  Cirfmonie*  obtervees  autr^oU  par  les  ItuHens  lortqu^Us  faisaietU  un 
TecJe.**  (1st  Jiecutil,  p.  23:i) :  **  Celui  que  Ton  nommait  Tecte,  devait  d'abord  poss^der  de 
grands  bicns,  qn'il  put  donner  aux  prj^tres  et  aux  autres  nobles.^  (P.  237) :  ** Un  grand 
nombre  ne  ponvait  pas  se  procurer  en  si  peu  de  temps  la  quantity  sufBsante,  etc.,  etc." 
Afetulieta  (Lib.  II,  cap.  XXXVIf  1,  p.  lAG) :  "  Y  asi  les  costaba  excesivo  trabajo  y  gasto, 
como  aqui  se  diri."  (Id.,  cap.  XXXIX.  pp.  160  and  IBl.)  Ve^tia  («  Historia  Antigua," 
Lib.  If,  cap.  IX,  pp.  65  and  68) :  '*  Y  era  exhorbitantisimo  el  gasto,  por  cuya  causa  al- 
gunos,  cuyas  facultades  y  caudal  no  era  suflci^nte  k  reportarlos,  dejaban  de  tomar 
este  dlctado.'*  H.  U,  Bancroft  (Vol.  II,  p.  199):  **As  before  remarked,  the  vast  ex- 
penses entailed  upon  a  Teculitli  debarred  from  the  honor  many  who  were  really  worthy 
of  it.»» 

"*  For  these  three  attiibutcs  of  tribal  organization  I  refer  to  Morgan  ("  Ancient 
Soeietgy-  p.  118). 
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All  three  we  find  very  plainly  among  the  ancient  Mexicans. ^"^^ 
Since  tlie  tribe  was  formed  of  kins  associating  together  volun- 
tarily, it  must  be  admitted  that  they  stood  on  an  equal  footing, 
and  had,  all,  an  equal  share  in  the  tribal  government.  It  was 
scarcely  possible,  however,  from  what  we  know  of  the  population 
of  aboriginal  Mexico,  that  all  the  male  members  of  the  kins,  at  a 
general  gathering,  could  form  its  directive  power.*""  The  latter 
consisted  of  delegates,  elected  by  the  kins  to  represent  them ; 
which  body  of  delegates  was  the  supreme  authority,  from  whose 
decisions  there  should  be  no  appeal.  *^^ 

"••*  Ancient  Society,**  (Part  II,  cap.  VII). 

17^  There  is  no  evidence  of  a  general  gathering  of  the  tribe  of  Mexico,  snbseqnent  to 
the  election  of  **  Humming- Bird  "  (Hiiitzilihuitl)  to  the  office  of  **  chief  of  men."  This 
occurrence  which,  according  to  the  Codex  Mendoza  {^Flnte  III),  took  place  in  1396,  fs 
mentioned  by  Durdn  (Cap.  VII,  p.  53):  "  Y  asi  haciendo  su  consulta  j  canildo  entre 
los  grandes  y  mucha  de  la  genie  comun."  Tezozomoc  ("  Crdnica  Mexicana"  edited  by 
Sr.  Jo»e  M,  Vigil  and  annotated  by  Sr.  Orozco  y  lierrut  Mexico,  1878,  cap.  IV,  p.  283), 
distinctly  mentions  delegates :  *'  Casi  con  esto  los  mas  princlpales,  viejos,  y  sacerdotes 
do  los  Mexicanos,  de  los  cuntro  bnrrios."  The  "  Codice  Ramirez  **  ("  ReUtcion  del  Origen 
deloi  Indies  que  Habitan  esta  yuev€hE*paha  tegun  tut  Hittorint**  *'  Biblioteca  Afejci- 
cana,"  p.  39),  uses  the  same  words  as  Dur4n.  Sahngun  (Lib.  VII  I,  cap.  XXX,  p.  818), 
gives  probably  the  best  and  clearest  picture  of  the  most  important  meetings  of  the 
tribe,— those  for  election  of  the  chiefs,  and  distinctly  mentions  only  old  men,  officers  and 
medicine'men. 

i^«  Evidence  in  regard  to  the  existence  and  to  the  supreme  Authority  of  this  body  is 
found  in  many  authors.  In  the  flrht  place  we  have  the  direct  admission,  that  they 
elected  the  "  chief  of  men  "  or  6o*called  "  King,"  and  that  the  *'  matters  of  government " 
lay  in  their  hands,  in  that  (yet)  anonymous  Relation  taken  fiom  the  Ai-chives  of 
Simancaa,  translated  and  printed  by  Mr.  H.  Tei-naux-Compans  under  the  title:  "  De 
Vordre  de  Succetttion  ot}terv^  par  let  Jndiens*^  (Ur  Recueil,  p.  228):  ••  Dcs  conseilleure 
^taient  chargeH  des  affaires  d'dtat;  c'^taient  pour  la  plupart  des  gens  de  diatinction  et 
des  tecuclis  ou  chevaliers  comme  nous  Ics  appelous.  On  choisissait  toujours  de«  per* 
Bonnes  ftg^es,  pour  lesquelle>  le  souvcrain  avait  beaucoup  de  v^n^ration  et  de  respect, 
et  qu'il  honorait  comme  ses  pCres."  The  supremacy  of  the  couucil  is  positively 
affirmed,  besides,  in  the  following  authorities :  — 

(1).  In  a  fragmentary  MSS.  of  the  sixteenth  century,  found  along  with  the  "  Codice 
Ramirez,*^  and  incorporateu  with  the  latter  in  the  '* Biblioteca  Afexicana**  ("  Crdnica^*^ 
Fragmento  2,  Cap.  .  .  p.  147):  *'Consi<lerando  el  nucvo  Rcy  dc  Mexico  la  fuerza  que 
el  espanol  traia.  junt<)  a  consejo  y  hizdle-t  representacion  do  aquosto,  y  lo  que  estaba 
prometido  que  de  Ixliilxuchiil  habia  de  salir  la  ruina  de  los  Mcxicanus,  que  se  diesen 
con  l)uenas  condiciones,  pucs  era  menos  mal  que  no  morir  A  sus  mamis  y  i  las  de  los 
espanoles.  No  quisieron  por  tener  concepto  destos  que  eran  iusufribles  y  cudiciosos. 
Torndlcs  otra  vez  ft  tratar  aquesto,  y  aun  otras  dos,  dici^ndoles  ser  cntdnces  ticmpo 
romodo :  diJ<*ron  que  queriaii  mas  morir,  que  liazerse  esclavos  de  gente  tan  mala  como 
los  enpaiioles;  y  asi  quedd  combcnido  que  era  mejor  morir;  la  qual  dclcrminacioo 
sabida  por  Cortes  andaba  dando  <)rdon  A  Ixllilxuirhitl  de  como  sitiar  la  ciudad.'^  This 
shows  how  decisive  the  voice  and  vote  of  the  council  was,  over  and  above  the  wishes 
and  counsels  of  ttie  so-called  **  King"  (at  that  time  Quaulitemotzin).  even  at  the  lime  of 
greatest  danger,  immediately  before  the  last  siege.  Compare  *'Art  of  War**  (p.  100)  on 
the  same  subject. 

(2).  In  same  collection  —  Fragmento  1  (pp.  124  and  12."^),  acknowledging  the  final 
decisions  of  the  council  at  the  time  of  the  older  '*  wrathy  chief" :  **  y  assi  en  este  tiempo 
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It  is  therefore  a  tribal  council,  called  in  the  Mexican  language 
*' place  of  speech"  (''Tlatocan"),  which  constituted  the  highest 
power  among  the  ancient  Mexicans. ^^*  In  all  probability  it  con- 
sisted of  as  many  members  as  there  were  kins  in   the  tribe, ^^^ 

comenzd  4  ediflcar  el  templo  4  su  ilfus  Hiiitzilopochtli  4  imitAcion  de  Salomon,  por  con- 
•ejo  de  Tlacaollel  y  de  todus  8U8  grandee.'*  Idem  (p.  117) :  '*y  liiego  llamd  ft  Tlacaellel 
7  4  BUS  coi)BeJei*o8,  y  dizlenddles  lo  qno  pasaba,  de  comun  acuerdo  se  determind  que  se 
hiziesee  guerra  4  los  do  Topenca.'* 

(3).  The  proper  words  of  the  last  '*  wrathy  chief*'  (Montezuma  II),  as  reported  bj 
Tezozomoc  C*  Cronica  AfexiMna,**  Vol.  IX  of  Kingsborough.  Cap.  XCVII,  p.  172)  are: 
**  hijod  y  hermanos,  seais  muy  bien  venidos,  descansad,  que  aunque  es  verdad  yo  soy  rej 
y  senor,  yo  solo  no  puede  valeros,  stuo  con  todos  los  principales  Mexicanos  del  sacro 
seiiado  Mexicano  desuaiisitd."  This  reply  was  given  by  the  reputed  "despot"  to  the 
delegates  from  Huexotzlnco,  who  came  to  nogolfate  for  peace  and  alliance  against 
the  Tlnxcallans.  In  connection  with  this  we  meet  with  the  remarkable  passage 
already  quoted,  which,  while  proving  the  fact  that  the  Mexican  tribe  could  not,  alone, 
even  treat,  for  itself,  with  a  hostile  tribe,  estaldinhes  incidentally,  also,  the  supi-emacj 
of  the  Mexican  council  over  its  head-chief:  **  llubiondo  venido  ante  Moctezuma  todo  el 
senado  Mexicano,  y  consnitado  sobre  ello,  diju  Ziliuacoatl  resoluto:  Senor,  como  seri 
esto,  si  no  lo  saben  vaostros  consegoros  de  guerra  los  royes  de  Aculhuacan  Nezahual- 
pilii,  y  el  de  Tecpanecas  Tlaltecatzin  ?  bagase  entero  cabildo  y  acuerdo:  Aie  acordado 
asi." 

(4).  Diego  Durdn  (Cap.  XI,  p.  103) :  "A  estos  quatro  senores  y  ditados,  despues  de 
eletos  principes  los  hacian  del  consejo  real  como  presidentes  y  oydores  del  consejo 
supremo,  sin  parecer  do  los  qunles  nenguna  cosa  se  auia  de  hacer.'*  (Cap.  XII,  p.  106) : 
•^  El  rey  tonid  parecer  con  los  grandes  de  lo  que  aula  do  hacer.  TIacaelel,  principc  de 
los  ^xercitos,  y  los  quatro  del  supremo  consejo."  (Cap.  XIV,  pp.  117  and  118)  desciibes 
a  called  meeting  of  ''los. mas  principales  de  toda  la  ciudad  de  Mexico"  with  the  two 
chiefs.  (Cap.  XVI,  p.  \9i):  "Tlacaellel  respondid,  que  le  parecia  cosa  muy  acertada  j 
Justa,  y  todos  los  del  consejo  detormiiiaron  de  que  se  hiciese.''  (P.  133) :  **  Montezuma 
aprobd  ol  consejo  y  dixo:  perdonad  me,  seiiores,  quo  yo  aunque  soy  rey  no  acertar^  en 
todo :  para  eso  lengo  vuestro  favor,  para  que  me  auiseis  de  lo  que  a  la  autoridad  dei^ta 
ciudad  y  nuostra  conviniore."    I  Itirther  refer  to  Cap.  XVllI  (p.  15i>),  and  other  places. 

(5).  Acotta  (Lib.  VII.  cap.  11,  p.  477) :  "  De  donde  se  puede  entender,  que  entre  estos 
el  Key  no  tenia  absolnto  m mdo  ^  iniperio,  y  que  mas  gouernaua  a  modo  de  Consul,  o 
Dux,  que  de  liey,  aunque  despues  con  el  poder  creuio  tambien  el  mando  do  los  Reyes, 
hasta  ser  puro  tyrannico,  como  se  vera  eu  los  ultimos  lleyes."  Tliis  latter  asseition  has 
already  been  rehited  in  a  previous  note.  (Lib.  VI,  cap.  XXV,  p.  441):  ''Todos  estos 
quatro  eran  del  supremo  Consejo,  sin  cuyo  parecer  el  Key  no  hazia,  ni  podia  hazer  cosa 
de  importnncia." 

(G).  Herrera  (Dec.  Ill,  lib.  II,  cap.  XIX.  p.  76):  *■  Estos  quatro  Ditados,  eran  del 
Consejo  supremo,  sin  cuyio  parcer  no  podia  liacer  el  Kei  cosa  de  importancia." 

(7).  Indirect  evideni*.e  of  the  supreme  power  of  the  council  is  found  in  the  descrip* 
tions  of  the  mode  of  conKullation  about  war  or  peace,  as  given  by  Afendieta  (Lib.  11, 
cap.  XXVI.  p.  129),  Torquenuula  (Lib.  XIV,  cap.  II,  p.  5:)7).  The  latter  even  mentions 
old  women  along  with  the  men.  as  participating  in  the  debate  on  ])eace  or  war,  and 
describes  this  debate  as  truly  "  Indian." 

"»  Molina  (11,  p.  140) : "  ttatoatn,"  •*  corte  6  palacio  do  grandes  senores."  (Id.,  I,  p.  29) : 
** consejo  real,"  '•  tlatocanecentlaliliztli."  Torquemada  (Lib.  XIV,  cap.  VI,  p.  M5) :  "  si 
no  era  en  la  corte,  ft  la  qual  llaman  TIatocan,  que  es  lugar  de  Juzgado,  6  Audiencia." 

1*0  We  have  already  noticed  that  there  were  twenty  "liairios"  (IcinH)  in  tlie  tribe. 
Now  we  are  told  Ijy  licrnal  IHtz  de  CcftUlo  {**HUt.  verdadera,** etc.,  Vedia  II,  cap.  XCV, 
p.  IkS) :  "y  siempre  a  la  contina  estaban  en  su  compania  veinte  grandes  senores  y  conse- 
Jero.s  y  capiumcs,  y  so  hizo  a  estar  preso  sin  mostrar  panion  en  ello."  (Cap.  XCVII,  p.  90) : 
*'  i'u  he  dicho  otra  vez  eu  ei  c.ipitulo  que  do  ello  habl:i,  de  la  manera  que  entraban  4 
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each  calpuUi  sending  a  ^^  speaker"  (^^Tlatoani")  to  represent  it. 
Such  positions  could  only  be  filled  by  men  of  acknowledged  ability 
and  reputation,  who  had  acquired  the  distinction  of  chiefs^  and 
hence  their  other  title  —  '*  speaking  chiefs"  (*' Tecuthatoca,") 
which  was  everywhere  recognized,  in  aboriginal  Mexico,  as  the 
highest  office  and  charge. ^^^ 

negociar  y  el  acato  qne  lo  tcnian,  j  como  siempre  ettaban  en  8n  compniiia  en  aqnel 
tiempo  para  despachar  negncios  veinte  hombres  ancianoSf  que  cran  juecefl;  y  porqiie 
esti  ya  i*efcrido,  no  lo  tornd  4  referir  **  Fiirthermoi'e,  it  is  positively  asset  ted  by  Tor- 
guemada  (Lib.  XI\%  cap.  VI,  p.  541) :  "*  En  liigar  de  Regidores,  poninn  en  cada  Barrio,  6 
Parcialidad,  tin  Tecuiitli,  que  se  ocupaba  en  executar  lo  que  nuestro*)  Uegidorcs  execu- 
tan,  y  hacen,  y  todos  los  Dias  se  hnllaban  en  el  Palacio,  a  ver  lo  que  sc  les  ordcnaba,  y 
mandabn.**  Consequently  each  calpulH  or  kin  held  ouc  representative  constantly  at 
tlic  official  bouse  of  the  tribe,  and  as  there  were  twenty  kins,  we  necessarily  have  here 
the  twenty  chiefs  or  ''Judges,**  nientione<l  by  Bemal  Diez.  Tiic  above  statement  of 
Torquemada  is  re|>eated  (or  copied  ?)  by  Vetancurt  C'Teatro/'  Vol.  I.  p.  371). 

/>i«rrin  (Cap.  XXV r,  p.  215)  mentions:  'Mos  grandos  seiiores,  que  eran  hasta  doce.** 
IxtlUxochitl {;* HUUAre  ilea  Chichimiques,**  Cap.  XXXIV,  p.  230)  says  "there  were  four- 
teen great  lords  in  the  kingdom  of  Mexico."  Tezozomoc  (Cap.  XXXVI,  p.  57,  Kingsb., 
Vol.  IX)  enumerates  flrst  twelve,  then  three  more.  Thi'i  is  the  more  singular  after  the 
detailed  list  giving  twenty  chiefrt,  which  list  I  have  already  referred  to  in  a  previous  note, 

That  the  members  of  the  tribal  council  were  elected  each  one  by  his  cnlpulli  or  kin* 
follows  fh>m  the  statements  of  Zurita  {'* Rapport ^**  etc.,  p.  60):  **  Letf  calpullis  ont  Xow- 
Jours  un  chef  pris  nccessairement  ilans  la  tribu.  .  .  .  L*election  se  futt  entre  eux.  .  .  . 
La  charge  de  ces  chefs  n*est  pas  hdr^ditaire.  .  .**    (P.  01) :  "Ce  chef  est  charge  du  soin 

des  tori-es  du  cali)ul]i  et  d'en  d^fendre  la  possession "    (1*.  02) :  *'  II  a  soin  de  dd- 

fendre  les  mcmbrcs  du  calpulli,  de  parler  pour  eux  devant  la  Justice  et  les  gouver- 
neurs."  Connequently  this  officer  represented  the  kin  towards  the  other  kins  of  the 
same  tribe,  and  this  could  only  be  done  in  the  tribal  council,  as  one  of  its  members. 
How  this  election  took  place,  the  same  authority  tells  us  (p.  01),  also  that  the  office  was 
for  life,  and  that  as  capacity  was  the  flrst  condition,  incapacity  or  unfaithfulness  neces* 
sarily  brought  al>out  removal. 

"» Molina  (II,  p.  14) :  '•  Tiatoani,**  *'  haltlador,  6  gran  sefior."  The  plural  is  *'  Tlatoca." 
Pimentel  {"Cucuiro,"  p.  174).  There  is  ample  evidence  of  the  high  offices  which  bore 
this  title.  Compare  Torquemada  (Lib.  IV,  cap.  XVI,  p.  02U):  "  los  Tlatoques  (que  son 
los  Seuores,  y  Podcrosos.)"  ....  Tezozomoc  uses  the  term  '*  Zemanahuac-tlatoani." 
Zurita  (p.  43):  ''Les  souverains  se  nommaient  et  se  nomment  encore  Tlatoques,  mot 
qui  vient  du  verl>e  tlntoa,  qui  veut  dire  parler."  Jiernal  Diez  de  Castillo  (Cap. 
XXXVIII.  p.  32,  Vcdia,  II).  '*Real  Kjecutoria  "  (Col.  de  Doc,  Vol.  II,  p.  12  and  note  .*?«). 
In  this  document  the  word  is  used  in  the  plural/  "y  diciendo  que  ya  habian  estado  alii 
los  Tlatoanis  Teacanics."  It  would  be  useless  to  quote  further  authorities.  I  shall 
only  state  that,  according  to  Sr.  D.  Juan  Gavarrete,  the  tcnn,  as  applied  to  *'prlncipa- 
les  "  or  ''old  men,"  is  still  used  among  the  Indians  of  Guatemala :  "  Los  ancianos  que 
a  su  edad  agrcgau  scrvicios  publicos  so  llaman  en  algunos  pueblos  Tatoques;  pero 
osta  denominacion  casi  ha  desapare<'ido.'*    {Letter  to  the  writer  14  Afarch^  1879.) 

The  term  "tecutlatoca"  decomposes  into  "teiMitli"  and  "tlatoca."  It  is  found  in 
Molina  (II,  p.  9:i),  as  "in  Tecutlatoa."  "tener  audioncia,  o  cntender  en  su  oficio  el  presi- 
dcnte,  oydor,  alcalde,  etc.,  etc."  "Tecutlatollztli."  "Judicatura,  o el  acto  de  exercitar  su 
oflcio  el  Jucz."  Torquemada  (Lib.  XI,  cap.  XXVI,  p.  355):  "y  a  los  Jucces.  Tecuhtla- 
toque,  Seuores,  que  goviernan  el  bieu  publico,  y  lo  habian."  I  have  already  noticed 
that  the  "Tequitlato"  mentioned  by  Sahagun  (Lib.  VIII,  c^p.  XXXVIII,  p.  329)  might  be 
a  misprint  or  misspelling  for  "tecutlatoca."  The  same  author  says  (Id.,  Cap.  XXV,  p. 
314):  "Estos  talcs  eran  los  mayores  Jueces,  que  ellos  llamabau  tecutlatoque.**  Molina 
(I,  p.  108) :  "senador,"  "  tecutlatoca." 
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The  place  where  this  council  assembled,  was  necessarily  the 
official  house  of  the  tribe  or  "  tecpan,'**®^  and  there  they  met  at 
stated  intervals,  possibly  twice  every  Mexican  month  of  twenty 
day8.*®3  Such  meetings  were  full3'  attended,  and  they  could  be 
called,  besides,  at  any  time.^®^    There  is   evidence  that,  during 

BuftamanU  (**  7V«eo<;o/'  p.  191):  '^Hiibla  tambien  abogados  y  proearadores ;  4  lot 
primeros  Uamaban  Tcpantlitonni  (el  que  hnbla  por  otro)." 

1*'  Molina  (II,  p.  93) :  **ca8a  6  palacio  real.  5  de  algim  senor  de  salua.'*  But  of  special 
importance  is  the  Tollowing  definition  (I,  p. 91):  ** Palacio  real"  — **tecpan,  tlntocan, 
totecuacan."  This  shows  that  the  tecpan  was  really  the  place  where  the  council  met." 
Sahagun  (Lib.  VI 11.  cap.  XIV,  pp.  »02  and  303.  Cap.  XXV,  p.  314).  Mendieta  (Lib.  II, 
cap.  XXVIII,  p.  ISi).  IxUUxoekitl  ("  HUtoire  de»  Chirhinaqw,**  Cap.  XXX VL  pp. 
247-252).  Veytia  (IIL  cap.  VII,  p.  190).  Torquemada  (**  ATotwrytito,"  Lib.  XIV,  cap.  VI, 
p.  544),  identifying  "la  Corte"  with  the  "lugar  de  Juzgado,  6  Audiencia."  Fuither 
quotations  are  ufieless. 

x^This  fkct  is  implied  by  TxtlUxochitl  (**  HUt,  dt*  Chichimiques/*  cap.  XXXVIII, 
pp.  267,  268  and  209),  when  he  aflirms  that,  in  notifying  a  hostile  tribe  of  the  intention 
to  make  war  upon  it,  the  notification  was  repeateil  thrice,  at  intervals  of  twenty  days. 
Veytia  ("  HUtoria  antigua  de  itUjico,"  Lib.  III.  cap.  VII.  p.  209),  says  that  every  twelve 
days  "cada  doce  dian,"  the  courts  met  to  report  to  the  '*  emperor."  This  is  rather 
strange  since  (Id.,  p.  202,  etc.\  he  says  that  these  courts  sat  daily  in  what  be  calls  the 
*'  palace."  Tbrqitemada  (Lib.  XI,  cap.  XXVI.  p.  8S5) :  "  De  diez  k  diez  Dias,  y  4  mas 
tardar,  de  doce  k  doce,  hacia  Junta  el  Rei  de  todos  los  Jueces.  asi  de  las  Audiencias  del 
Reino,  como  de  los  de  sus  Consejos."  In  this  case  he  siNsaks  of  Teznuco.  Afendieta 
(Lib.  II,  cap.  XXVIII,  p.  135):  '*  Y  asi,  4  lo  mas  largo,  los  pleitos  4rduos,  se  concluian 
4  la  consulta  de  los  ochenta  dias,  que  Uamaban  nappoaltlatoUi,  demas  que  cada  diez  d 
doce  dias  el  senor  con  todos  los  Jusces  tenian  acnerdo  sobrc  los  casos  irduos  y  de  mas 
calidad."  Zurita  {*' Rapport,  etc.,"  p.  101):  "Tous  les  douze  Jours  II  y  avait  une 
assembl^e  generate  des  Juges  pi-^sidi^  par  le  prince.  On  y  jugeait  len  affaires  difliciles, 
celles  de  crimes  qualifies,  et  Ton  examinait  minutieusement  tons  les  details."  Ctavi- 
gero  (Lib.  VII,  cap.  XVI,  p.  482).  is  veiy  positive:  **Eacb  Mexican  month,  or  within 
twenty  days,  a  meeting  of  all  the  Judges  was  held  in  presence  of  the  King,  to  decide 
upon  all  cases  not  yet  disposed  of.'*  He  evidently  bases  the  statement  upon  Gomara 
(**  Conquista,**  etc.,  Vedia  I,  p.  442).  **  Consultan  con  los  senores  cada  mes  una  vez 
todos  los  negoclos,**  according  to  Sr.  Orozeo  y  Berra  (•*  OJeada  iobre  Cronologia 
Mexieana^*  Introduction  to  the  *'  Crdnica  Blexicana,"  published  under  the  supervision 
of  Senor  Jos4  M.  Vigil,  pp.  174  and  175).  Gomara  rests  principally  upon  an  unpublished 
series  of  documents,  entitled  **  Libro  de  Oro,"  now  in  possession  of  my  friend,  Sr. 
Icazbalceta,  which  collection  was  formed  by  the  Franciscans  under  the  auspices  of 
the  unjustly  abused  Fray  Juan  de  Zumirraga,  between  1531  and  1547.  The  statement 
of  Clavigero  Is,  therefore,  not  to  be  rejected.  The  "  Codice  Ramirez"  (p.  05)  says :  "los 
quales  daban  noticia  al  Rey  cada  cierto  tiempo  de  todo  lo  que  en  ku  Reyno  pasaba  y 
se  habia  hecho.**  It  is,  therefore,  to  say  the  least,  likely,  that  the  full  council  met 
once  a  month,  but,  as  we  have  stated  in  order  to  be  Just  towards  all,  It  is  equally 
possible  that  it  may  have  met  twice.  The  reference  to  *'  Judges  "  ncedn  no  explanation. 
It  is  self-evident  that  for  Judiciary  matters,  alone,  such  meetings  of  executive  offlrers 
were  suiierfluous.  Matters  of  government  came  up  also,— and  this  is  decisive  of  the 
kind  of  ofllcers  that  were  members  of  the  tribal  council,  since  they  alone  could  fill  such 
positions.  These  meetings  were,  therefore,  full  meetings  of  the  council,  and  nothing 
else. 

>*^This  is  abundantly  proven  by  what  has  at  last  been  recognized  by  Sr.  Orozeo  y 
Berra  as  well  as  by  my  friend,  Sr.  Charero  (••  Ojeada,"  etc.)  as  specifically  Mexican 
sources  of  aboriginal  history.  See  for  in^t. :  "  Codice  Ramirez*"  (pp.  52,  62,  66,  07,  80). 
*'Fragmento  Xo.  l'»  (pp.  124,  127,  133,  etc.).    **  Fragmento  No,  2"  (pp.  137,  147,  etc.). 
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the  critical  period  of  Cortes'  first  stay  at  Tenuchtitlan,  the  twenty 
"speakers"  held  daily  meetings  at  the  official  house.^®* 

In  a  society  based  upon  kin  we  cannot  expect  a  clear  divi- 
sion of  the  powers  of  government,  particularly  as  there  were 
no  written  laws,***^  and  custom  alone  ruled.  The  functions  of 
the  ancient  Mexican  council  were  not  properly  legislative,  but 
they  were  rather  directive  &\u\  judicial  combined.  One  of  its  first 
duties  was,  however,  to  maintain  harmony  among  the  kins. 

The  twenty  independent  social  units  composing  the  Mexican 
tribe,  while  bound  together  by  the  necessit}"  of  mutual  aid  to  secure 
territorial  independence,  coidd  not  be  expected  always  to  live  in 
peace  with  one  another.  Difficulties  would  necessarily  arise  between 
kin  and  kin,  and  to  prevent  such  disputes  from  leading  to  actual 
warfare, ^**^  the  council  as  a  body  of  official  arbitrators  was  needed. 

According  to  the  rules  of  kinship,  the  calpulU  was  not  only 
hound  to  avenge  any  wrongs  sutfereil  by  one  of  its  members,  but 
it  was  also  responsible  for  the  offences  committed  by  the  kinfolk 
towards  any  outsider.*®®     Hence  theft  committeil  outside  of  the 

Durdn  (cap.  X,  p.  83.  XI.  pp.  107. 108,  109,  XIV,  pp.  117, 123,  XVI,  p.  132,  XVIII,  p.  156), 
etc.,  etc.  We  Torbear  furUier  qitoUitionK.  sinro  Uiey  would  be  too  niimerouH.  All  g;o  to 
prove  ihut  the  council  wuh  frequently  called  toKclher  between  the  times  of  regular 
meeting.  Quotations  fk-oui  Tezozonwe  {^^  Cronica  Mtxicana**)  are  useless,  since  they 
are  very  nuuicious  tind  agree  with  those  of  Duian  in  the  main.  The  fact  of  irregular 
mcetingH  of  the  council  having  been  called  during  the  conquest,  Ih  HirUier  proven  by 
Sahagun  (Lib.  XII.  cap.  HI.  p.  7).  and  Torquemada  (Lib.  IV,  cap.  XIV,  p.  385). 

»«•»  Jicrmil  IHtzde  Castillo  (••  Historiti  verdadera,"  Vedi*,  Vol.  II.  cap.  XCV,  p.  »5) :  "y 
siempre  ft  la  cuntina  estaban  en  su  compauia  veinte  grande  sefiores  y  conscjeros  y 
capitaneM.'*  (Cap.  XCV  II,  p.  99):  "  Ya  ho  dicho  otra  voz  en  el  capitulo  que  de  ello 
habla,  de  la  manera  que  entraban  A  negociar  y  el  acato  que  el  tenian,  y  couio  siempre 
estiiban  en  ku  compauia  en  aquel  tiempo  para  duspachar  negoci08  veinte  hombres 
ancianos,  que  eran  Juece^." 

1*^  A  number  of  painiingA  are  mentioned  as  representing  the  customs  and  manners 
of  the  natives.  Specimeusof  these  are  found  in  Codex  J/enr/o^a,  Lam. ,58  to  72  inclusive. 
But  none  of  these  contained,  or  could  contain  or  express,  anything  like  a  law.  Compare, 
on  Mexican  paintings  in  general  and  their  value,  *'  On  the  Sources  for  aborigimil 
hUtorii  of  Spanish  America,'*  in  Vol.  27  of  "  Proceeding*  of  the  Ainerican  Associntion  for 
the  Advancement  of  Science.**  Senor  Orozco  y  Jierra  ("  Codice  Mentlozino^-  Ensayo  de 
de»cifracion  geroglijica,**  beginning  in  No.  3,  of  Vol.  I,  **Anales  dtl  Museo  Nacional  de 
Mexico**)  has  commenced  a  publication  which  can  be  expected  to  frhed  much  light  on 
such  picture-leaves,  and  the  true  position  which  they  hehl  among  the  ancient  Mexicans. 

1*^  Con  flic  lii  between  the  inhabitaits  of  different  "barrios'*  during  festive  turnouts 
and  reliirious  gatlieringK  could  not  always  be  prevented. 

'M  Afoi-gan  C  Ancient  Society,**  pp.  7({  and  77).  DarHa-PadiJla  (•'  Historia  de  la  Fun- 
dacion  y  Discurso  de  la  Prorincia  de  Santvigo  de  Mt'xico,'*  Lib.  I,  cap.  XXVI,  p.  83). 
The  custom  is  general  among  other  tribes  and  Mr.  Morgan  has  adverted  to  it  among 
the  Maya  of  Yucatan  an<l  the  Peruvians.  It  would  be  unnecessary  display  to  proiluce 
further  evidence :  the  remarkably  clear  statements  of  Mr.  Morgan  fully  "  cover  the 
case.'* 
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calpulli,  and  especially  the  slaying,  wilful  or  accidental,  of  mem- 
bers of  one  kin  by  those  of  another,  became  the  cause  of  a  claim 
by  the  offended  calpulli  upon  that  of  the  offender.^^^  This 
claim  was  submitted  to  the  tribal  council  by  the  ^^ speaker"  of 
the  complainant  kinship.  He  produced  his  evidence,  sometimes 
even  in  the  shape  oP  paintings,  not  so  much  to  prove  the  facts 
as  to  sustain  his  claim.  From  the  opposite  side,  the  ^^  speaker" 
defended  the  interests  of  his  clan,  and  he  also  supported  his 
pleadings  with  whatever  testimony  he  might  command.*®®  The 
remaining  ^Hlutoca"  listened  attentively  to  both  parties,  and 
when    the    argument   was    concluded,   tney   deliberated    among 

»••  H.  H.  Bancroft  (♦•  Katiee  RtictM**  Vol.  II,  pp.  458  and  459)  was  the  first,  to  my 
knowledge,  to  call  attention  (in  note  59)  to  the  difTerence  of  opinion  among  authors,  in 
reg.ird  to  the  punislunent  of  murdoi*er8.  He  refers  to  the  unpublished  paits  of  the  work 
of  Fray  Diego  Durdn.  We  And  in  the  Codice  Ramirez  ('*  Tratado  de  los  RUoa  y  Cere- 
manias  y  I)io*t»  que  en  su  GentUidud  usaban  los  Indios  desta  Nueva  Enpafia^"  Cap.  I, 
p.  l(ni) :  *'  Kl  matiir  uno  k  otro  era  muy  prohibido,  y  aunque  no  se  paoraba  con  rouerte, 
liazian  al  homicida  esclavo  per|>^tuo  de  la  mtijerd  parientes  del  muerto,  para  que  lea 
Birviesse  y  supliesse  la  falta  del  muerto,  ganando  el  sustento  de  los  hijos  que  dojaba." 
This  is  very  interesting  since  it  shows  the  autonomy  of  the  kins.  The  murderer  stood, 
towards  the  calpulli  of  the  slain,  in  the  same  relation  as,  among  northern  Indians,  a 
prisoner  of  war  did  towards  the  hostile  tril>e.  Both  could  be  adopted,  and  this  condoned 
the  deed.  The  offending  kin  lost  one  member ;  the  offended  kin  obtained  one  in  return  for 
tlie  one  that  hud  1>cen  killed.  However,  this  was  only  in  exceptional  cases :  the  rulc.as 
established  by  the  mnjority  of  authors  was  that  life  alone  could  atone  for  life.  In  the 
same  manner,  and  under  the  same  head,  the  contradictory  reports  roust  be  placed, 
about  the  punishment  of  thefl.  which  have  already  been  noticed.  There  are  conse- 
quently, for  each  crime  or  kind  of  crime,  two  classes;  one,  of  such  as  were  committed 
within  the  kin,  and  the  other,  of  such  as  were  committed  without. 

iw  Sahagun  (Lib.  VIII,  cap.  XV.  p.  304):  "Otra  sala  del  palHcio  se  Ilamaba  teccali, 
6  tecc^ilco.  En  este  lugar  re.sidian  los  senadores  y  los  ancianos  para  oir  plettos  y 
peticiones,  que  Ics  ofrecian  la  gente  popular,  y  los  Jueces  procuraban  de  hacer  su  oflcio 
con  mucha  prudencia  y  sagacidad,  y  presto  los  despachuban ;  porque  primeramente 
demandaban  la  pintura  en  que  e8tail>an  cscritjis  6  pintiulas  las  causas.  como  hacienda, 
casas.  6  maizales;  y  despues  cnando  ya  se  qucria  acabar  cl  ploito,  buscaban  los  sena- 
dores los  testigos."  I  quote  this  passiige.  although  it  a]>plies  particularly  to  the  Judicial 
functions  of  the  council,  bccauise  the  mode  of  proceedings  is  therein  illustrated. 
Veytia  (Lib.  111.  cap.  VII.  p.  207),  npenking  of  Tezcuco,  is  very  positive:  "Habia 
tambien  aboga  os  y  procuradores;  ft  los  primeros  Ihimaban  tepantlatoani,  que  quiere 

decir  el  que  habla  par  otro **    I  need  not  recall  hero  that  ''tlatoani'*  (plural 

"tlatoca")  wa^»  the  title  of  the  members  of  the  couucil,  and  that  connequontly  these 
** attorneys"  l>elonged  thereto.  The  same  statement  (derived  fi'om  Veytia  also)  is 
found  in  Jiustamante  (**  Tezcoco,*^  Parte  II,  cap.  VII.  p.  191).  Ttiese  two  works  contain 
(in  the  chapters  indicated)  the  most  detailed  information  as  to  the  iiroceedings.  Still, 
there  is  evident  confusion  in  the  minds  of  these  authors  in  general:  they  fail  to  dis- 
criminate  between  arbitration  and  tribal  Jurisdiction.  The  bulk  of  the  other  authorities 
commit  the  same  mistake.  Compare  Zurita  (**  Rapport,"  pp.  102-105),  whom  Mcmlieta 
(Lib.  II,  cap  XXVIII.  p.  138)  has  almost  verbally  copied.  Torquemtida  (Lib,  XI,  cap. 
XXVI,  pp.  354  and  355). 

The  absolute  lack  of  division  of  powers  which  characterizes  so  well  ancient  Mexi- 
can society  is  well  eslablibhed  by  Veytia  (III,  cap.  VII,  p.  200),  speaking  of  what  he 
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themselves  until  they  finally  agree<l  upon  an  award. *8*  The 
same  thing  occurred  when  two  calpnili  claimed  possession  or 
enjoyment  of  the  same  piece  of  land.^^^  No  appeal  was  iK>ssible 
to  any  higher  authority ;  but  every  eigiity  days  an  extraordinary 
gathering  took  place  at  the  *'*'  tecpan/'  consisting  of  the  council 
an<l  the  executive  chieftains,  the  war-captains  of  the  four  great 
quarters,  the  ^^ elder  brothers"  of  the  kins,  and  the  leading  medi- 
cine-men, and  an3*  cause  pending  before  the  "tlatocan"  might  be 
deferred  until  the  next  of  these  general  meetings ;  and  even  in 
case  a  decision  had  been  rendered,  a  reconsideration  thereof,  on 
that  occasion,  was  sometimes  agreed  upon.^^^ 

calls  "Biipremo  consejo:**  "TratAbanM  en  este  consejo  todo  c^noro  de  negocios  de 
estado.  Ju8ticia,  giierra,  hacienda  etc.,  etc." 

ic^TliiH  picture  is  mainly  based  upon  yeytin  ("  HUtoria  antigun,"  III.  cap.  VTT),  and 
liwttamente  ("  Tezcoco,"  pp.  191  and  192).  Tlie  statement  in  the  hitter  is  only  worthy  of 
credit  because  copied  from  the  former. 

"«  Veytia  (Lib.  Ill,  cap.  VII,  p.  207).  Ctnrigero  (Lib.  VII.  cap.  XVI,  y.  483).  For  a 
copy  of  tlie  paintings  reproduced,  see  A.  de  Humboldt  {'*  Vues  des  CordilUres,^*  etc.. 
Vol.  I,  plate  V.  Ed.  8vo). 

**'  I  affirm  this  in  the  face  of  all  the  authorities  on  the  subject,  who.  without  excep- 
tion, assort  that  there  was  an  appeal  to  the  '*  king.''  The  Codex  Mtndoza  (plate  LXX, 
^'Declaracion  de  la  flgurado")  is  even  rery  positive:  **  Y  si  era  negocio  de  calidad  del 
consejo.  havia  apelacion  por  via  de  agravio  ante  Montezuma,  vn  dondo  hnbia  concln- 
sion  de  la  cauHa."  .My  opinion  is  based  on  what  precede.^  about  the  authority  of  the 
council,  on  what  I  expect  to  prove  in  relation  to  the  true  nature  of  tlie  duties  of  the 
head-chiefs  and  wliich  will  hcreaHcr  follow,  and  on  the  contradictions  among  the 
authors  themHelyes.  Thus  the  *"  Cwlict  Ramirez**  (p.  .'(8)  places  the  f^upreroe  power 
into  tlie  hands  of  the  councils  '*  sin  paresc«r  de  los  qnales  ninguna  cosa  se  habia  de 
haeer."  and  (pp.  G4  and  65)  it  does  not  mention  any  power  of  appeal  whatever.  Zurita 
(pp.  KM)  and  101) :  ''  Les  appels  ^taicnt  porter  devant  douzu  autres  Jugcs  sup^ricurs  qui 
1)ronon<;aient  d'apres  Tavis  du  souverain."  It  is  queer  to  notice,  how  the  writers  of 
the  tezcucan  school,  appear  eager  to  place  the  iiower  of  flnal  decree  or  the  decision  of 
final  appeal  in  a  "  high  tribunal,"  or  rather  simply  a  supreme  council  of  their  tribe. 
Torqueniada  (Lib.  II,  cap.  XXXXI,  p.  146)  mentions  a  supreme  council,  *'&  los  qunlea 
avian  de  venir  todas  las  cosas  graves,  y  criminales,  para  que  ellos,  con  el  Rei,  las 
determinasen."  (Lib.  XI,  cap.  XXVI,  p.  35t):  "  Tara  estos  dos  Juoces  .*=tupremos  se 
apelaban  las  causas  graves,  los  quales  las  admitian,  pero  no  dcterminaban,  ni  senten- 
ciaban,  sin  pareoer.  y  acuerdo  de  el  Rei."  Veytia  (Lib.  Ill,  cap.  VII,  p.  WX)  speaks  of 
the  cstablislMnent  of  ♦'tribunals"  by  ** Fasting  wolf"  ("Xezahualooyotr*  — properly 
*' fainting  coyote"),  and  adds:  *' pero  concedicndo  a  las  partes  cl  recurso  de  apelacion 
para  el  gran  tribunal  de  Justicia  que  erigic)  en  su  corte  do  Tozcuco."  This  so-called 
tribunal  was,  as  we  have  shown  at  the  close  of  note  IM,  the  "  Council  of  the  tribe.** 
Mendieta  (Lib.  II,  cap.  XXVIII.  p.  1.35)  almo.st  copies  Zurita.  Sfihagun  {**  HUtoria 
gtneruV*  etc.,  Lib.  VIII,  cap.  XXV,  p.  :iU):  "  y  Ioh  casos  muy  diflcultuosos  y  graves, 
lIev4banlos  al  senor  para  que  los  sentenciase,  Juntamente  con  trece  priiicipales  muy 
califlcados,  que  con  el  andnban,  y  residian."  "Estos  titles  eran  los  mayoros  Jueces, 
que  ellos  llamaban  tecutlatoque.  ..."  In  this  case  the  learned  father  speaks  of 
tribal  Jurisdiction  and  not  of  arbitration.  Still  it  is  plain  that  he  admits  iheeounciVt 
decrees  as  final.  The  chief,  "  senor,"  appears  only  as  member  of  this  council,  a  position 
of  which  we  shall  hereafter  s)>eak.  Without  making  any  Airther  quotations  from 
similar  authorities,  I  beg  to  revert  to  tho.'^e  which  place,  by  the  side  of  the  Bo-ailled 
*' Kingy"  an  independent   "supreme  Judge'*— the  ** Cihuacohuatl,"  whose  tribunal 
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Aside  from  these  arbitrative  functions,  other  duties  occupied  the 
council's  time  at  its  full  meetings.  If  any  calpulli  felt  wronged 
in  the  distribution  of  the  incoming  tribute,  it  might  through  its 
delegate  or  "speaker ,"*9^  complain  about  the  tribal  officers  an- 
swerable for  it  to  the  "tlatocan."  The  investiture  of  chiefs  and 
officers  of  tlie  kins  belonged  to  the  highest  authority  of  the  tribe 

is  positively  mentioned  as  the  flnal  court  of  appenln.  Thnt  this  <*Cihnarohuat1  *' 
occtiptcfl  a  high  position,  was  already  noticed  by  Cortes  (*•  Carta  tercera,"  Vedia  I, 
p.  8»),  and  siil)8eqiicntly,  when  he  became  still  more  prominent,  by  Tfzozomoc.  But 
Torquemnda  has  been  to  my  knowledge,  the  first  one  to  establish  his  position  as  indepen* 
dent  supreme  Judire.  It  is  not  devoid  of  interes^  to  notice  what  he  writes  al)out  this 
oflBce.  ("  Monarchia  Indiana^'^  Lib.  XI,  cap.  XXV,  p.  3S2) :  "  Despnes  del  Rei,  havia 
un  Presidente,  y  .Inez  maior,  cuio  nnmbre.  por  ra^on  de  el  oflclo,  era  Cihuacohuatl  .  . 
.  .  .  .  I>e  este  Presiilente  no  se  npelalm  para  el  Rei.  ni  para  otro  Jnez  atguno.  ni  podia 
toner  Teniente.  ni  substitnto,  sino  que  por  su  misma  persona  havia  de  determinar.  y 
decidir  todos  los  nogocios  de  su  Jusgado.  y  andiencia."  He  further  ndds ;  '*  1o  qunl  no 
corria  en  rste  dicho  Juez  Cihuacohuatl;  porque  de  su  ultima  determinacion  no  habia 
recurso  a  otro."  Fray  Jugvstin  de  f'etancurt  (♦*  Teatro  Mfxieano,**  Vol.  I,  Parte  2a, 
Trat.  2*>.  cap.  I,  p.  3IW)) :  •*  Despues  del  Rey  .  .  .  habia  un  virey  que  Ilamaban  Cihuaco- 
huatl, que  el  rey  proveia  y  era  su  segunda  persona  en  el  gobiemo,  de  cuya  seutencia 
no  habia  apclacion  a  otro.  Tan  absoluta  era  la  autoridad  que  le  daba,  que  re^ervando 
el  rey  en  si  la  autoridad  real,  era  en  la  Judicatura  igual."  These  statements  distinctly 
hint  nt  the  oxiiitence  of  an  appellate  Judicial  body,  of  which  this  Cihuacohuatl  was 
foramnn,  and  over  which  the  so-called  "King"  had  no  control.  Clarigero  (Lib.  VII, 
cap.  XVI,  p.  48H  even  states  that  while  there  was  no  appeal  fk'om  the  Cihuacohuatl 
whatever,  there  was  one  of  these  officers  '*at  the  court  and  the  principal  cities  of  the 
kingilom."  These  views  in  regard  to  the  "  Cihuacohuatl"  have  l)cen  plainly  acce])ted 
by  }F,  H.  Prfscott  (*•  Conqtieat  of  Mexico,"  Vol.  I.  p.  29) :  •'  Tliere  was  no  appeal  from 
his  sentence  to  any  other  tribunal,  not  even  to  the  king,"  and  H.  H.  Bancroft  ("  Native 
RaceM,"  Vol.  II,  cap.  XIV,  pp.  434  and  435). 

The  confusion  is  apparent,  for  we  have  here  throe  different  views  of  the  same  case. 
One  is  tliat  the  '*head-chier"  was  the  highest  appellate  authority,  the  other  that  the 
head*chief,  iciih  the  council ^  formed  the  court  of  last  re^^ort,  and  the  ttilrd  thnt  a 
**  supreme  Judge"  was  appointed  by  the  so-called  ''King"  to  render  final  decisions. 
Now  we  have  alreidy  seen  that  the  supreme  authority  was  the  council  or  "  tlatocan." 
connequently  what  is  commonly  called  the  '*king"  could  not  be  the  last  resort  in 
Judicinry  m:itters,  still  less  could  he  appoint  an  officer  for  that  purpose.  Our  proposi- 
tion appears,  therefore,  sustained,  that  there  was  no  appeal  from  the  decisions  of  the 
council  to  any  superior  authority  whatever. 

Rut,  finally,  it  was  possilde  to  reconsider,  so  to  say,  the  cases  decided  by  the  council, 
and  for  such  the  so-called  **  NauhpohualtlatotH"  or  ^* eighty  day a-talk"  vtm  instituted. 
Authorities  are  almost  unanimous  on  this  point,  although  It  is  commonly  ascribed  to 
Tezcuco  alone,  and  I  refVain  ftom  quoting  them  in  detail,  referring  but  to  Bancroft 
("  Xntii^e  RacesV  Vol.  II,  p.  489,  etc.). 

I'^This  becomes  evident  fl-om  the  relative  positions  of  kin  and  trilie.  As  we  shall 
hei'eafcer  see,  the  officers  gathering  and  those  receiving  the  tribute  were  ti'ibal  officers, 
consequently  subje'*t  to  the  council.  It  was  to  the  council,  therefore,  that  any  complaint 
had  to  be  brought  against  them,  and  this  could  l)e  done  only  through  the  '*  speaker"  of 
a  particular  kin.  That  the  tribute  was  distributed  partly  among  the  *' calpulli"  is 
indicated  by  Durdn  (Cap.  IX,  p.  70):  '*Tambien  di^ron  A  bus  barrios  para  el  culto  de 
aus  dioso»*,  a  cada  barrio  una  snerte,  etc.,"  and  Tezozomoc  (**  Cronica  Mexlcanoy^'  Cap. 
X,  p.  IH):  *<y  aunque  venian  k  darlo  k  Ytzcoall,  era  para  todos  los  Mexicanos  en 
comun." 
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also.i^^  This  ^^  right  to  invest  officers  and  diicfs  of  the  kins"  is 
commonly  distorted  into  a  right  to  appoint  or  at  least  to  confirm 
an  appointment  or  election, *^^  wliereas  it  was  merely  an  act  of 
courtes}'  ultimately  converted  into  an  established  custom.  But 
paramount  in  imi)ortance  was  the  preservation  of  independence 
towards  the  outside  world,  and  hence  all  relations  with  other 
tribes,  and  all  final  decisions  concerning  alliances,  declarations 
of  war  and  treaties  of  peace  were,  as  we  have  elsewhere  stated, 
in  the  hands  of  the  council. *^^  No  raid  or  foray  could  be  started 
unless  by  its  direction ;  and  delegates  from  foreign  or  hostile 
tribes,  though  not  alwa3's  admitted  into  the  presence  of  the 
'*  tlatocan,*'  always  liad  to  wait  until  that  body  agreed  upon  and 
formulated  an  answer.'®** 

iM  Tarquemadu  (Lib.  XI,  cap.  XXIX,  p.  3G1):  .  .  *'«Iogian  Dia  de  biien  signo:  en  el 
qtml  llnmabau  a  toUos  lox  senorev,  y  pHiicipales  de  la  Ilepublica.  y  a  tixloA  los  Parien- 
tes.  y  Aniigos:  los  qiialo«  acuntpafnibaii  al  manccbo.  etc.,  etc."  (Cap.  XXX,  pp.  .%4. 
S«&).  Tbis  Hitthor  copien  fVom  MendieUi  (Lib.  II.  cap.  XXXVIII  and  XXXIX,  pp.  IM  to 
1«1)  who  partly  gathers  ftom  Zuritu  ("  Rapport  J"  pp.  V%  to  2»)-  Gomara  (••  Conquigta.** 
etc.,  Vedia  I.  p.  4.^5) :  **  Loa  eeuore^,  loa  uniigos  y  pahenles  que  convidudob  eslaban,  lo 

Btibian  por  las  gradas  nl  altar El  dia  que  babia  de  salir  venian  todos  loa 

que  priinero  Ic  houraron,  y  hiego  por  la  inanuna  le  lavab-in  y  linipiaban  muy  bien,  y  le 
tornaban  al  templo  dc  Caroaxtle  con  muclia  miisica,  dauzuA  y  regocijo.  Subianle  i 
cerca  del  altar,  etc.,  etc.  .  .  ."  Although  these  quotatious  apply  mofrtly  to  Tlaxcala, 
the  dignity  of  "Tocuhtli "  was  common  among  all  the  t»edeutary  tribes,  and  the  customs 
of  investiture  were  alno  about  identical.  Compare,  *•  l>e»  Ctr^monie*  ohierc^^s  uutrtfoU 
par  leM  Indien*  lorsqu'ilM  fuiiuieiU  un  tecle**  (**  Pieces  rtlatiees  d  la conquite  da  Mtxiquet** 
TernauxCompans,  pp.  2:i.1  and  2^4. 

^^Znrita  {"Rapport,*^  etc.,  p.  47) :  "  parceque  les  souverains  suprOmos  ne  les  ^levaienk 
a  CCS  dignitcd  qu*en  n^:'ompen8e  des  exploits  qu'ils  avaieut  taitn  a  la  gaerre.*'  etc. 
Besides,  there  are  numerous  evidences  that  the  older  authors  all  believed  the  officers 
to  be  noniinatcii  l)y  the  higliebt  tribal  authority.  The  dif^tinction  was  never  made  as 
between  officers  of  the  kins  and  officers  of  the  tribe.  I  have  formerly  discussed  the 
point. 

^*''** Art  of  Ff':<r"(p.  120).  In  addition  to  the  authorities  there  quoted,  and  those 
alluded  to  in  note  178  of  tlie  ])rosent  ess.-ty,  I  l)eg  to  refer  witli  great  pleanuro  to  a  ]>ai»er 
written  l>y  a  learned  Peruvian,  Sr.  Jo<e,  Ffrnaniez  \odal  {'*  UgiMlatiim  civile  comp'tr^e 
de*  Mrxicaina  »ou»  les  emperetir*  Aztetrs  et  den  Pe'ruviens  a  Vrpoque  des  Incat**).  This 
memoir  wan  presented  at  the  *'Congrd.^  international  des  Americanir<teM,"  at  Luxem- 
bourg in  1877,  but  only  a  short  summary  of  it  was  puliiished  in  the  *'Compte  Rendu** 
(Vol.  I,  pp.  23r>--237).  8r.  Nodal  Mates  tliat  among  the  Mexicans'  monaichy  (?)  was 
elective  and  controlled  by  a  Council.  **Control^c  par  nn  conhcil  supreme.*'  It  is  to  be 
sincerely  regretted  that  thi8  interesting  paper  was  thus  neglected. 

*•■•  Kvidencen  in  i-egard  to  this  latter  detail  are  nnuierou!*.  Compare  Tezozomoe 
(•'C'rd/iic<»"  KingsboHMigh.  Vol.  IX,  cap.  XCVII,  p.  172).  IJurtm  (Cap.  XV,  p.  147): 
'*  E\  rey  Montefuma  le  respondio  <'.on  ro>tro  muy  adegr<^  y  amoroso,  que  hc  lo  agradecia 
el  amor  que  les  teniau  y  quel  era  muy  contento  de  conservar  la  paz  y  de  tenor  con  ellos 
perpetua  amistad;  pero  para  questas  trcguan  estuvicsen  con  mas  seguridad  y  vinculo, 
quel  lo  queria  comniunirar  con  sus  grandes  f^enore*^  y  principales  y  quel  le  daria  su 
respuest^i.  El  rey  de  Tezcuco  fuc  aposeutado  &  deHcannar  en  un  apoi^ento  de  la  casa 
real,  con  niucha  onra,  y  luego  el  rey  mand6  venir  a  todos  los  de  su  coufcjo  y  &  los 
dcmas   seuores   y  principales,  y  CbUtndo  prescntes,    luego  los    propuso   la   plAtIca 
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Such  were,  in  a  general  way,  the  higher  functions  of  the  Mexi- 
can council,  and  the}'  appear,  if  we  are  perniittecl  to  characterize 
them  to  be  only  arbitrative  and  directive.  Yet  the  members  of 
that  council  had  other  duties  of  a  purely  judicial  nature. 

No  conflict  occurred  between  its  jurisdiction  and  that  of  the 
kins.  It  wKs  neither  superior  nor  inferior  to  it,  but  wholly 
independent,  even  without  any  connection  with  it.  Hence  it 
extended : 

1.  Over  the  uuattaclied  class,  the  hangers-on  to  the  tribe,  or 
outcasts  from  the  bond  of  kinship. ^^^ 

2.  Over  all  the  people  composing  the  tribe,  irrespective  of  kin- 
ship, at  places  specially  placed  under  tribal  care,  or  reserved 
for  tribal  business,  and  therefore  neutral  ground  for  the  members 
of  all  the  calpuUi.  These  neutral  localities  were  the  official 
buildings,  the  central  or  tribal  **  house  of  god,*'  and  especially 
the  great  *'tianquiz"  or  market  places. 

The  outcasts  were,  happil}'  for  the  preservation  of  tribal  so- 
ciety, not  very  numerous.  Still,  from  their  very  origin,  they  were 
the  most  disorderly  part  of  the  people  and  crimes  were  certaiul}' 
more  common  among  them  than  among  those  upon  wliose  passions 
the  tic  of  kinship  and  the  obligations  resulting  therefrom  acted  like 
a  wholesome  check.  It  required  a  Judiciary  power  constantl}-  on 
hand  to  repress  and  punish  the  misdemeanors  committed  among 
this  class. 

The  "tecpan,"  the  great  central  **teocalli"  and  the  square  on 
which  it  stood,  and  the  market,  were  regular  meeting-places  of 

(ligtiiente,  etc "     (Cnp.  LX,  p.  474} :   "  Montp^iima.  apiaiU'idose  dcllos,  lo^ 

manild  apn»entai%  y  Ilaniando  sti  consejo,  pm]iti>olc8  la  (Icm.Miiiln  que  triiian." 
Codice  Ramirez  (p.  HI) :  "  Kl  lify  Itzcohtiatl  mostrd  (rrnn  cnntento  con  la  etnbajtutn  ret- 
pon(Hen«lo  con  mny  gratas  pahibras;  maiid6  aposentar  i  los  mensttjcros,  y  ho  ^rarloft, 
y  tratar  como  k  sii  propia  persona,  dizi^mloleo  que  deflransiissen,  que  el  dia  siguiente 
lea  d  iri.'i  la  reopne^ta"  See  i\Uo  Torquemada  (Lib.  XIV,  cap  I,  p.  5:i.^):  **Acabada  la 
Knibaxada.  M  el  Embaxador  no  era  de  niul  gran  Principe,  no  f^c  le  le^pondia  co^a, 
bastH  otro  Dia ;  salian  con  ^1  alguno^  anompafinndole  k  la  Calpixra,  adondc  se  pi*oveia 
de  lo  nere-iario.  y  en  el  entretanCo  el  Sefior  cDniunicai>a  con  log  de  su  Coupejo  lo  que 
83  havia  de  respouder,  lo  qual  baria  uno  de  ellon,  y  no  ^1."  But  llie  moai  complete 
picture  of  such  delegation!)  and  the  manner  in  which  they  wore  received  is  found  in 
Vetnururt  ("Teatro  Afexictnio,*'  Paitc  11*,  Trat.  lla,  cap.  II,  pp.  378  and  879).  It  is  loo 
long  to  be  copied.  I  merely  allude  to  the  words:  *'Aciibada  la  em1):ijada,  le  volvian  a 
la  posada  mientras  se  Jnnt.ibnn  para  hi  respue^itta."  It  h:i8  been  adopted  by  Clarigero 
(Lib.  VII,  cap.  XI.  pp.  470  and  471). 

»*The  unattached  class  was  under  protection  of  no  kin;  therefore,  if  Fuch  a 
*' bonded  man  "made  his  escape  to  the  Tecpan,  he  became  liberated  fVom  his  bond. 
Already  mentioned  by  Oomara  {^"ConquUtu,"  Vedia,  I.  p.  442),  and  subsequently  con. 
flrmcd  by  others. 
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people  from  nil  the  ealpulli,  but  over  which  no  single  kin  could 
exercise  any  control.^®    This  control  had  been  delegated  to  the 

'®®  In  1  ega**(1  to  thn  *'  tocpan,"  the  simple  tci-m  *'  casa  de  comunidad/'  used  pnrtirn* 
larly  by  Torquemtidn  (Lib.  VI,  cap.  XXIV,  p.  itf.  and  again  Lib.  XIII.  cap.  XXX,  p.  477) : 
la  ''Tecpan,  que  es  el  piilacio."  explains  much.  It  in,  besides,  sulf^evideut  Uuit  the 
tribal  places  uf  business  and  of  wori^hip  were  under  tlie  control  of  no  particular  kin, 
being  expie'^sly  reserved  for  the  tribe.  Thera  is.  however,  no  deflnite  expi-cssion  us 
yet,  in  fact  it  hardly  amonntd  to  a  clear  conception,  of  the  numlier  and  position  or 
location  of  the  original  "tianquiz"  of  Tenuchiitlan.  There  are  lour  eye-witnesses  of 
the  conquest  reporting  upon  the  maikels:  Cortex,  Andres  de  Tapin,  tiie  anonymous 
conqueror,  nnd  Biinal-Diez  de  Castilhi.  I  quote  these  in  succeaslon.  CorU* 
("  Carta  Seyuntia,*'  Vedia,  1.  p.  32):  '*Tienc  erta  ciudad  inuchas  phiKas,  donde  h  y 
coiitinnos  nien*ados  y  trato  de  comprar  y  vender.  Tiene  otra  phiza  tan  grandecomo 
d<>8  ve/es  la  ciiidiid  do  Salamanca,  tuda  cercada  do  portales  iil  rededor.  donde  hay  cotl- 
dl.inanicuio  iirrilm  de  ^c'^enta-nnl  aninias  <-(unprnudo  y  vendieiidu,  .  .  .'*  '^Curta  Ter- 
cera^'*  (p.  74j :  '*  hauta  otra  ptieiitc  que  Chti  JunUi  a  la  plaza  de  los  princlpales  aposentii- 
niieut<M  de  la  eludad.''  Note  2  of  the  Archbishop  Lorenzaiia:  "Antes  dj  Ilegar  k  la 
plaza  du  la  Univcreidad  hay  inuchas  puenles,  y  naluralmente  habla  aqui  desta  plaza  6 
niercado.  que  era  niiiy  graude."  Id.,  (p.  78) :  **  K  |»orque  eslo  tnibajo  era  incompaitable, 
acoitld  de  pasar  el  real  al  cabo  du  la  calzada  que  va  a  dar  al  meirudo  do  Teinixtitnn, 
que  es  una  plaza  harto  mayor  que  la  de  Salamanca,  y  toda  cercada  de  portalett  a  la  re> 
donda ;  *'  (Id.,  p.  79) :  **  seguimus  iiuc»tro  camino.  y  entranior>  en  la  ciudad,  4  la  cual  llega- 
dos,  yo  reparti  la  gente  desla  mancra:  habia  tres  calles  donde  1o  que  teniamos  ganudo, 
que  iban  A  dar  al  mercado.  al  cual  los  indios  llamaii  Tianguizco,  y  4  todo  aqiiel  sitio 
doullee^l4  llanian  de  Tlaltelulco;  y  la  una  destas  calles  era  la  principal,  que  iba  a  dicho 
mercado,  .  .  Las  otras  dos  calleb  van  dende  la  cnllc  de  Tacuba  4  dar  al  mercado."  Id. 
(p.  81 ),  alter  llie  i*epul<<eof  the  Spaniard •« :  **  lodos los  espaiioles  vivos y  muertos que  toma- 
ion  los  llcvaron  al  Tlatelulco. queesel  mercado."  Id.  (p.8i^):  *'  E aqiiel dia aoibamos de 
ganar  toda  la  calle  de  Taciiba  y  de  adobar  los  malos  pasos  della.  en  tal  manera  que  los 
del  real  de  J'e<4ru  do  Albarado  so  podian  coniinuiiirarcou  nosotros  por  la  ciudad.  ^  por 
la  calle  principal,  que  iba  al  mei'cado,  se  gatiaron  olras  dos  pueiites  y  se  cego  bien  el 
agua,  ..."  ld.,*'y  segiiiuioslacnlle  grande,  qiieiba  4daralmercado;"(p.8({):  **Otro 
dia  sigulcnto,  OHlando  aderezaiido  para  volver  a  entrar  en  la  ciudad,  a  los  nueve  horaa 
del  dia  vinios  de  nue»>tro  real  salir  hnnio  de  dos  tones  muy  altas  que  estaban  en  el 
Tatelulco  6  mercado  de  la  ciudad."  Amirts  tie  Tapia  {" IteUtnon,"  etc.,  in  Col.  de  Ditc  , 
II,  p.  682) :  mentions  only  the  **  patio  de  lo.t  idolos."  **A7  ConquinUtdor  nndnimo*'  (Col. 
de  Doc,  1.  p.  3112) :  '*Suno  nclla  citt4  di  Tcme>titan  3Ie(»bico  grandiHsimc  et  bclli»sitiic 
piazze,  dove  »i  veudoiiu  tiittc  le  cose  che  usana  fra  loro,  et  i«pecialmenle  la  piazza  mag- 
giore  die  eshi  chiamano  el  Tatelula,  che  puo  c.-^ser  cot>i  graiide  cuino  sarebiie  tre  volte 
la  piazz:i  di  Salamanca,  ei  scno  airiniornu  di  e.■^^a  tutli  portici ;  .  ."  (p.  3tt4) :  **  Et  oltra 
q'ucsta  gran  piazza  ve  no  sono  dell'allre  et  mercati  in  che  si  vendono  cose  da  mnngiure 
ill  diverse  parti  della  cltta"  Jiernal  IMezde  CaHtUht  C'Hi*toria  vtrdadera^*^  Vedia,  II, 
cap.  XCII,  p.  8U) :  "y  cuaiido  llegamos  4  la  gran  plaza,  que  ae  dice  el  Tatelulco,  coino  no 
habiamos  vi»to  tal  comi,  qiiedamos  admirados  de  la  mullilud  do  gente  y  mercaderias 
que  en  ella  iiabia,  .  ."  lie  also  states  that  the  "  gran  plaza  "  was  **cercado  de  portales." 
(Cap.  CLIl,  p.  183; :  "  que  si  nos  parccia  que  fueticuioti  cntraiido  de  golpe  en  hi  ciudad 
ha^ta  entrar  y  llcgar  al  Tlatelulco,  que  es  la  plaza  mayor  M^Jico,  que  cs  muy  aucha, 
.  •  ."  (Cap.  CLV,  p.  IDS):  " quo  les  entra&emos  todo  ciianto  pudi^&emos  hasta  Uegalies 
al  Tlatelulco.  que  es  la  pluza  mayor,  adonde  e^tnban  bus  alios  ciius  y  adoratorios." 
We  notice  at  once  a  contradiction.  Cortes  flrst  mentions  a  market  of  Tenuchtitlani 
and  aiterward  he  calls  it  of  Tlatelulco.  Archliihhop  Loiencana  Identifles  it  with  the 
**  plaza  de  la  Universidad,"  or  in  the  neigiiborhood  of  the  Cathedral.  See  Cerrdntea' 
SaUizar  (**  Trts  /)ialogo8j"  p.  9) :  >*  en  la  esquina  de  las  caller  del  Arzobispado  y 
Seminario." 

There  were  two  great  market-places  in  ancient  Mexico,  one  of  which  was  in  Tenuch- 
tiilan,  and  the  otiier  in  the  conquered  neighboring  pueblo  of  Tlatelulco.    This  is  very 
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"  tlatocan"  as  a  conscqncnce  of  the  formation  of  the  tribe.  Crimes 
committed  at  such  localities  were  punished  with  unusual  severity, 
because  they  were  offences  desecrating  neutral  ground  which  was 

plftlnly  stated  by  Thrquemada  (Lib.  XIV,  cap.  XIII,  p.  555),  and  it  would  even  appear 
as  ir,  notwithstanding  tlie  importance  attached  to  Tlateltileo  by  many  authors,  that  the 
principal  marlcet  was  the  one  mentioned  by  this  author  as  **  el  que  esti  en  la  Pobiacion 
de  San  Juan  .  .  .  ,"  and  consequently  tlie  proper  '*tianquiz**  of  the  Mexican  tribe. 
This  could  only  be  neutral  ground,  over  which  no  single  kin  exei'cisotl  any  authority. 
It  may  have  been  different  in  regard  to  the  **tlanquiz"  of  Tlatelulco;  nt  least  the 
following  indications  of  Durdn  (Cap.  XXXIV,  p.  370)  deserve  Aili  attention:  **Feclio 
esto  mandd  el  ray  que  aquella  pla9H  y  roercaido  que  ellos  ganaron,  pues  los  tiatelulcas 
no  teniuu  mas  tierra,  que  fuese  repartido  entre  los  senores  y  que  la  pnrte  que  ft  cada 
uno  cupiose,  que  de  todos  los  tiatelulcas  que  allf  hiciesen  asiento,  de  todo  lo  que 
vendteseu  Ics  diesen  alcauala,  de  cinco  uno,  y  asi  se  repartid  la  plafii  entre  todo>,  de 
donde  cada  uno  oabraua  alcauala  de  lo  que  en  el  lugar  que  ie  aula  cauido  se  vendia." 
The  above  is  not  quite  definite  enougti,  because  tlio  **plazii  y  nicrcad«>"  of  which  Uie 
fkiar  speaks,  is  evidently  the  one  mentioned  by  him  (p.  WO) :  **  y  encerrandoles  en  la 
pla9a  de  su  mercudo,  haci^ndose  los  tiatelulcas  Hiertes,  no  dexauan  ontrar  i  la  plaga 
nenguno  de  los  Mexicanos  en  ella,"  whereas  he  says  (p.  270) :  '*  que  alH  hiciesen 
asiento,"  as  if  the  place  was  built  over.  The  fact  that  the  *Ulanquiz"  of  TIatcluIco 
was  "distributed  among  the  Mi'xicans"  is  Ainher  asserted  by  Tvzozomoc  (*'  Cninica 
MextcanGy**  Cap.  XLVI,  p.  75.  Kingsborough,  Vol.  9) :  ''Axayaca  uiand6  tambieu  se 
biciese  repartlmiento  del  tianquiz  dc  Tlatilolco  ft  los  Mexicanos,  y  comenzaron  a  medir 
primcra  suerte  Axayaca,  luegu  iZihuacoatl  Tlncaeleltzin,  luego  par  su  oixlen  Tlacoch- 
calcntl.  y  k  Uh\os  los  capitanes.  que  fU^  tenido  el  tianquiz  en  mas  de  hi  ganaran  ciun 
pueblos  "  It  would  therefore  appear,  if  we  interpret  this  **  dintribution  "  as  it  should 
be  done,  namely :  at  a  dieisian  of*poiU  among  the  hint,  that  the  latter  claimed  a  share 
of  tribute  from  the  traffic  or  barter  going  un  in  the  '*tianqu<z"  of  Tlatt'1ul>;o.  a  fnrt 
corroborated  besides  bv  tlmt  other  statement  of  Durdn  (p.  2ov) :  **  Kl  rcy  lo  nianuu, 
que  pues  auian  sido  traidores  k  hu  corona  real,  que  de  allf  adclante  queria  y  era  su 
voluntad  que  aquella  parclaiidad  Mexiounn  del  tlatelulco  le  fuesen  tributarios  y 
pecheros  como  las  demas  riudades  y  provincias,  .  .  ."  This,  and  the  uncertainty  ns  to 
which  tianquiz  is  always  meant,  favors  the  assumption  that  Gomara  ('*  ConquUtttt** 
p. 340,  Vedia  1)  mentions  Tlatelulco  when  he  says:  *'Los  que  venden  pagan  afgo  del 
asiento  al  Hey,  6  por  alcabala  6  porque  los  gnarden  de  huironcs."  Cortes  (**  Carta 
Segundtif**  pp.  9i,  33  and  34)  does  not  mention  it,  for  the  words :  **  donde  estkn  persunas 
por  guardas  y  que  reciben  ceilum  quid  de  cada  cosa  que  entra"  do  not  apply  to  the 
market  which  he  de'^cribes  as  having  visited  and  which,  in  spite  of  Berfwl-lMez  ("  ilUt. 
Verdwlera^**  Cap.  XCII,  p.  89)  I  still  believe  to  have  been  that  of  Tenuchtitlan,  und  not 
that  of  Tlatelulco.  Cortes  is  strictly  followed  by  Oviedo  (Lib.  XXXI II,  cap.  X,  pp. 
800  and  SUl)  whereas  Nerrera  (Deo.  II,  lib.  VII,  cap.  XVI,  p.  IKt)  copies  Gamnrn. 

I  have  dwelt  thus  long  on  this  question  because  it  disposes  of  the  notion  that  the 
«  goverament "  of  Mexico  levied  a  tax  on  the  traffic  of  the  members  of  the  tribe.  This 
tax  limits  itself  to  a  tribute  paid  by  the  subjecteil  tribe  of  Tlatelulco  alone,  because, 
as  Durdn  says  (p.  270)  **  they  had  no  more  soil  than  that  of  their  tianquiz."  This  tax 
was  distributed  among  the  kins,  like  any  other  tribute.  But  it  does  nut  follow  that 
therefore  the  kins  exercised  Judicial  power  over  the  Tlatelulcan  market.  This  power 
either  remained  with  the  Tlatelulcan  tribe,  or  devolved  upon  the  officers  of  the  tribe  of 
Tenuchtitlan.  The  former  is  more  likely,  although  the  latter  might  also  have  been  the 
case  since  the  Tlatelulcans  were  treated  with  great  severity,  as  traitors  and  outcasts 
(Durdn,  Cap.  XXXlV,  pp.  909-271),  in  which  case  the  tribal  authorities  would  have  had 
to  punish  them. 

That  the  central  or  tribal  **  teocalli "  and  the  courts  surrounding  it  were  committed 
to  the  care  of  the  tribe,  as  representing  all  the  kins,  on  equal  terms,  in  the  share  wliich 
each  had  in  it,  is  self-evident,  and  needs  no  fUrther  proof. 
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then  respected  as  open  to  use  for  all  the  kins  in  common. ^^ 
So  man}'  people  met  there  daily,  that  the  daily  exercise,  at  least 
the  presence,  of  Judicial  authority  was   absolutely    necessary .^^ 

*o'  Las  Ca*fi9  ("  HUtoria  apologitica,*^  Cap.  314,  in  note  XLV  of  Lord  Kingsborongh, 
Vol.  VIII,  p.  \i\) :  **  pero  cuancio  refiinn  en  lofi  tuercadoa,  conio  a  c8<;anUalo80s  y  alboro- 
tadorra  del  pueblo  eran  miiy  gravemcnte  caKtigados."  Snhagun  (Lib.  VlII,  cap. 
XXXVI,  p.  ;)2A)  Hays  even  of  tlio8«  who  di'*po8ed  of  stolen  article?:  "the  Judges  and 
chief{»  took  them  and  sentenced  thein  to  death."  Titrquemntin  (Lib.  XII,  cap.  V,  p.  .381) : 
*-  El  que  hurtaba  en  hi  PlH9a  6  Mercado,  que  Hainan  Tiunquizco,  lueiro  alH  era  muerto  k 
palos,  por  tener  poi*  muy  grave  culpa,  que  eu  semejante  lugar,  y  tan  publico,  huviei>e 
tanto  atroviinieuto."  Clavigtro  (Lib.  VII.  cap.  XVII.  p.  481):  **  He  who  elmnged  the 
nieanures  (established  by  the  government,  in  open  market,  was  executed  on  the  spot," 
and  (p.  187):  "  He  who  8tnle  in  the  market,  was  at  once  beaten  to  death.*'  Afendieta 
(Lib.  II,  cap.  XXIX,  p.  138):  "  Porque  teuian  por  grave  el  pecado  cometido  en  la  plaza 
6  mercado.*' 

903 We  have  again  here  the  cyo*witnesses.  Carta's  (** Carta  Stgundn."  Vedia,  I,  p.  32) : 
"  ll:iy  eu  e^tji  gran  )ilaz:i  una  muy  buena  cana  conio  de  audieucia.  dondo  eslAn  siempro 
sentndos  diez  6  doce  peraouaH,  que  son  Jueces  y  libran  tinlos  lus  caKOS  y  cosas  que  en 
el  dicho  mercado  acaecen,  y  mandan  casiigar  los  delinquenteit.  Ilay  en  la  dicha  plaza 
otras  personaK  que  andan  continuo  eutre  la  gcnte  mirando  lo  que  se  vende  y  las  medi- 
das  con  que  mideu  lo  que  venden,  y  se  ha  vir>to  quebrar  alguna  que  estaba  falsa." 
Jiernal  Diez  de  Castillo  (Cap.  XCII,  p.  8!)):  V>i1ia,  II,  "y  teniau  alii  f»u8  casan,  donde 
Juzgaban  trcn  Jueces  y  otros  como  alguaciles  ejccutores  que  niiraban  las  mercaderias.*' 
These  two  statement^,  with  more  or  less  variation,  are  at  the  base  of  all  that  has 
been  subsequently  paid  on  this  subject,  except  l>y  Sahagun  (Lib.  VIII,  cap.  XXXVL 
p.  32:0:  "Kl  senor  tambien  cuidaba  del  tiauguiz  y  de  toda**  las  coshs  que  en  el  se 
voudian  por  amor  de  la  gente  popular,  y  de  to<la  la  geute  forastera  que  alii  venia, 
para  que  nadie  l<>s  hioiese  fraude,  ui  sin  razon  en  el  comercio  de  la  feria.  Por  esta 
causa  pouian  por  drden  to<las  las  cosas,  que  se  vcndian  cadu  una  en  su  lugar,  y  elegian 
por  la  mtsma  ollciales  que  ^c  llamaban  tiauquizpantlnyacique,  Iom  cuales  teuian  cargo 
del  mercado.  y  todas  las  cosas  que  alii  mo  veudian  decada  g^nero  de  mautenimientos 
6  meivaderiati ;  tenia  uiio  dc  e$ito8  cargo  para  poner  Ion  pre.-ios  de  las  cosas  que  se  ven- 
«iian  y  para  que  no  huvrine  fraude  enti*e  los  compradoren  y  vendedores."  "Tlanquiz- 
pantlayaciique'*  decomposes  into  ''Tianquizpuu,"  **feriar,  o  tratar  eu  mercado,"  AfoUna 
(II,  p.  Hi),  and  '"Tlayacatia,"  "cosa  primera  o  delantera  "  (l«i.,  p.  120);  consequently, 
•'  the  foremobt  or  first  ones  of  those  who  trade  in  open  market."  We  have  to  dif»ciiml- 
natc  thenrl'ore  l)etween  these  and  such  officers  an  *'«a^"  (*'est4n  siempre  sentados," 
sayt*  Cortes)  williin  th;it  '*  very  good  lioune"  in  the  market,  or  ratlier  close  l>y,  and  acted 
as  .judget*.  Herrera  (Doc.  II.  Lib.  VII,  cap.  XVI,  p.  IDA)  say 8  this  house  was  '*cerca 
d<'l  Menratlo"  — a  i-tatemcnt  whicli  he  afterwards  changes  to  "en  la  plnza  de  Mexico" 
(Dec.  HI,  Lil».  IV,  cap.  XVII.  p.  l.H).  We  are  now  inf.»rmed  l)y  Tortjutnadii  (Lib.  XIV, 
cap.  XIII.  p.  .W))  that  the  tecpin  of  Thitelulco  -'quo  son  las  Ca^as  de  Cabildo,  y  Au- 
diencia'*  wj«s,  at  his  time,  on  one  of  the  j-iiles  (••  accia"j  of  the  market  oC  Tlatelulco, 
ami  it  appears  to  have  l>een  customary  fo;-  tlie  natives  to  have  tlie  ofllcial  build-ng 
facing  the  '•tianquiz."  Such  was  the  ca^e  at  Tezcuco  if  we  are  to  believe  JxtlUxochitl 
(••  nut.  des  Chichi  me  ques,^*  Cap.  XXXVI,  p.  217) :  "  Lc  palais  avail  deux  cours,  dont  la 
premiere,  qui  ctait  la  plus  grande,  servait  de  place  publique  et  de  marche ;  elle  est  mj^me 
encore  aujourii'iiui  de^tin6e  &  cet  ur«nge;"  and  if  the  market  of  Tenuclititlaii  really 
was  where  Archbishop  Lorcnzana  places  it  (see  note  200).  tlien  it  is  evident  thnt  the 
Me.Kican  tecpan  niu.'^t  have  l>een  very  near  it,  if  not  actually  facing  the  ^^uare.  The 
•'  groat  liou.'^e"  mentioned  l>y  I  lie  eye-witnes.«»es  quoted,  was  tiierefore,  in  all  probability, 
l)ut  the  council  or  ofHcial-house  of  the  tril)e.  and  tlie  old  men  wlio,  in  nund>er  from 
three  to  twelve,  are  said  to  liave  offli'iated  as  ••Ju«lges,"  were  meml>ers  of  the 
"tiatocan"  or  supreme  council  on  Judicial  duty,  as  we  shall  hereaAer  see.  Those 
officers  who  circi;iate<l  among  the  people  maintaining  peace  and  oider.  were  executive 
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It  therefore  demanded  the  daily  attendance  at  the  official  house 
of  the  tribe  of  a  body  of  men  sitting  as  '*  judges."  The  decisions 
of  these  judges  had  to  be  final  even  in  matters  of  life  and  death. 
Therefore  the  chiefs  composing  the  highest  authority  of  the  tribe, 
the  members  of  the  council  or  ''tlatoca,"  were  also  its  supreme 
judges.  It  is  stated  that  for  this  daily  work  the  twenty  **  speakers  " 
were  subdivided  into  two  bodies  sitting  simultaneously  in  two  dif- 
ferent halls  of  the ''  tecpan."  One  of  these  bodies  is  called  *'  court 
of  the  nobles"  because  it  attended,  not  merely  to  tribal  cases,  but 
esi)ecially  to  the  preparatory  business  of  government  in  general, 
whereas  the  other  limited  its  decrees  to  judicial  questions  only.^3 

offli'ers  delegated  for  that  special  pnrpose,  and,  an  we  shall  And,  probably  under  orders 
of  the  military  comiiianders  of  the  tribe. 

*<»Thlfl  division  of  the  council  into  two  bodies  for  the  purpose  of  greater  dispatch 
of  Judicial  work  Is  particularly  affirnie<i  by  Sahtigun  (Lib  VUI,  cap.  XIV,  p.  3(>3,  Cap. 
XV,  p.  3U4,  and  Cap.  XXV,  pp.  313  and  314),  who,  however,  contradicts  himself  in  regard 
to  the  position  and  rank  of  his  *'  Judges.*'  Thus  (p.  303)  he  calls  his  officers  of  the 
"sala  de  la  Judicatura,"  **el  rey,  los  sefiores,  cdnsides,  oidores,  pnncipnles  nobles*' 
as  distinguished  tiom  those  of  the  "  audiencia  de  la  causas  civiles,"  whom  he  designates 
as  **  los  senadorcs  y  los  ancianos,"  thus  intimating,  if  not  asserting,  that  the  former 
were  superior  to  the  latter  in  rank  and  power.  The  hall  wherein  the  former  met,  is 
called  "  tlacxitlan,"  the  latter  **teccalli."  I  shHll  return  to  those  terms  again.  He 
further  as^ertH  (p.  310«  speaking  of  the  former:  "Estos  tales  erau  los  niayorcs  Jueces, 
que  ellos  llamaban  tecutlato<iues."  and  establishes  them  as  a  court  of  appeal  fur  the 
lower  court.  Now  (Cap.  XXX,  p.  318)  he  says :  **  Juntibanse  los  senadores  que  llamaban 
tecutlatttques  .  .  ."  Consequently,  he  tacitly  admits  that  the  "senadores"  who,  ac> 
cording  to  liim,  compobed  the  *"  lower"  court  were  also  the  equalt  of  those  of  the  higher, 
and  all  belonged  to  the  same  class  of  officers.  Finally,  his  picture  of  the  duties  of  both 
bodies  is  rather  obscure.  Ho  even  (p.  314)  might  bo  construed  so  as  to  osttiulish  three 
courts.  If  we  now  ex:imine  the  names  given  by  him,  we  find  that  of  the  "  lower"  to  be 
**houf>e  of  chiefs,"  from  **tecahlli"  and  "calli.**  house.  Indeed,  Molhui  (II,  p.  92) 
has  "teccalli,"  "casa,  o  audiencia  real."  "Tlacxitlan,"  however,  signifles  (II,  p. 
120)  "  en  lo  baxo,  o  al  pie  de  los  arboles,  o  de  cosa  ^emeJante."  The  proper  derivation, 
however,  is  from  "  ni  tlacxitoca  '*  '*  to  correct  writings,  or  couut  over  what  has  been 
already  counted*'  (p.  120),  which  would  indeed  correspond  to  a  ''court  of  appeals." 
"To  appeal"  is  'Miitlacuepa;**  "appeal.**  " tlacuepaliztli ;  occeccan  neteihuilixtli," 
Molina  (I.  p.  12).  It  stands  properly  for  the  act  of  demurring,  or  of  returning,  folding, 
doubling  up.  and  it  is  not  likely  to  have  been  use<l  by  the  natives  to  define  an  appeal 
in  our  sense  of  the  word.  Father  Saliagun  has  probably  introduced  the  word  *'  tlacx- 
itlan"  himself.  At  all  events,  he  is  responsible  for  the  notion  of  a  superior  body  of 
Judges,  to  whom  a  lower  court,  silting  in  the  same  house,  referred  all  cases  of  impor- 
tance, contenting  itself  with  taking  testimony  and  despatching  unimportant  cases; 
while  at  the  same  time  he  tells  us  that  the  members  of  both  groups  heUl  the  »ame  office^ 
and  were  consequently  equal  and  had  the  same  title.  This  title  we  have  found  to  be 
that  of  the  members  of  the  council,  consequently  the  two  groups  formed  but  fractions 
of  that  body,  co-ordinated  and  assisting  each  otlier,  and  not  a  higher  and  a  lower 
branch  of  a  tribal  Judiciary. 

Father  Sahagun  and  contemporary  authors  of  the  Franciscan  school,  whoso  writings 
have  Just  now  come  to  light  in  the  "  Librode  Oro,**  can  easily  be  traced  as  the  source  of 
most  of  the  later  pictures  of  Mexican  Judicial  customs  as  in  the  present  instanre.  Thus 
his  highest  tribunal  of  thirteen  **  senadoi-es  '*  reappears  in  (Jomara{'*  ConquittOf"  p.  442, 
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We  tliu8  have  found  in  the  ''  tlatocnn "  or  council,  the  high 
directive  autliority  of  the  tribe,  the  arbitrator  between  its  organic 
component  parts,  and  tlie  chief  judicial  power  within  the  tribe. 
It  is  easy  to  recognize  in  it  a  counterpart  to  the  council  of  the  kin. 

Like  the  kin  also  which,  subordinate  to  its  councils  decrees  had 
two  superior  officers  for  the  execution  thereof,  the  tribe  had  two 
chief  executive  functionaries. 

Even  at  a  comparatively  remote  period  in  the  history  of  the 
ancient  Mexicans  we  may  discern  two  offices,  not  formally  created, 
but  naturally  growing  from  what  was  left  of  tribal  organization, 
which  murk  the  beginning  of  a  chief  tribal  executive.  One  of 
these  is  the  '*  wise  old  man"  conducting  the  "talk  ;"''^"'*  the  other 
is  the  *'  bijj  warrior "  who  led  the  braves  to  battle.*®^  The 
former  subsequently  became  ''  foreman  "  in  the  council,  the  latter 
"  war-chief"  to  the  tribe.  There  are  indications  to  the  efl'ect  that, 
for  a  while,  both  offices  were  held  by  one  person.  From  the  time 
the  confederacy  had  been  formed,  however,  we  recognize  two  chief 
executive  agents,  ^*^'^  one  of  which  is  called  the  '*  Snake-woman" 

Vedia  I):  '^I^os  Juecc8  eran  doce  .  .  ."  with  a  higher  court  or  two;  thcrefoi'e,  in  aH 
fourteen,  equal  to  the  thirteen  of  Sahngun  with  the  *'  Scfior  "  a<lcle<1.  Zurita  ("  Rapport j** 
etc.«  pp.  100  and  105) :  *'  Les  douze  jugOA  d'appel  .  .  ."  Mendieta  (Lib.  II,  cap.  XXVIII, 
p.  liiT))  copies  Znrita  almost  literally.  By  the  side  of  thia  early  Franciscan  group 
of  writers,  there  is  the  picture  <lrawn  by  the  two  great  Franciscans,  Torquenuida  and 
Vetancurt.  representing  a  supreme  Judge, "  Ciliuacohuatl,**  and  four  trilmnals  beneath 
liim  in  authority.  This  picture  i.'*  evidently  ba»<ed  on  such  paintingH  as  the  **  Codex 
Menditza^'  (plates  LXIX  and  I^XX).  In  my  opinion  the  thirteen  Judges  of  Sahagun 
should  be  connected  with  the  Judicial  offices  mentioned  by  Cortes  as  sitting  at  the 
^'tecpan  *'  (see  note '202),  rather  llian  regarde<l  as  constituting  a  court  of  appeals. 

Finally,  I  refer  t«)  Ixtlilxt)chUl  (••  //«/.  de»  Chichi mques.''  Cap.  XXX  VI  and  XXXVII), 
VeytUi  (Lib.  Ill,  cap.  Vlf,  pp.  liH)  and  20U)  and  others,  in  regard  lo  Tezcuro.  While 
they  distinctly  prove  the  subdivision,  for  Judicial  work,  of  the  supremo  council  into 
two  sections,  they  also  show  in  a  very  uiarke*!  manner,  the  coul'Ubion  and  coulradiction 
arising  from  a  miscon<'eption  of  the  real  case. 

'**  Perhaps  the  earliest  mention  of  such  a  **  wise  old  man,"  foremost  in  the  **  talk," 
among  tlie  Mexicans  proper,  is  that  of  the  tale  of  the  crafty  old  men.  lluitziton  and 
Tecpat^iu,  who  are  sui^l  to  have  persuaded  tlio  Mexicans  to  emigrate  from  Azllan,  as 
.related  by  Toniueninda^  who  is  ollon  copied  (Lib.  (I,  cap  I,  p.  78).  In  early  limes  they 
are  also  called  Captains  and  leaders,  and  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  *'  medicine* 
men*^  (Id.,  p.  7H).  ^Subsequently  these  latter  sometimes  appear  as  leading  r^peakers. 
Much  information  can  be  gathered  on  this  ])oint  by  carefully  and  critically  reading 
Veytiti  (Lib.  II,  cap.  XII.  XIII,  XV  and  XVIII),  Coilice  Ramirez  (pp.  25  to  3«),  Dunin 
(Cap.  IV.  V  and  VI),  Tczozonioc{Ci\\i.\,  II  and  III). 

^<i'^  Torquenuida  (Lib.  II,  cap.  11,  pp.  bO  and  81).  Vetancurt  C' Teatro  Mexiaino,^ 
Parte  Ihf.  Trat.  1,  cap.  IX,  pp.  2  >U,  2(il  and  2G'2).  They  merely  show  that  the  office 
of  "  big  warrior,"  exi.-ted. 

9u<iThis  apportionment  of  the  duties  of  chief-executive  among  two  heads  is  found  in 
many  tribes  of  Mexico  and  Central  America.  Thus  in  Tlaxcallan,  Maxiscatzin  and 
XicotcncatI,  the  two  head-chiefs,  were  alike  and  equal  in  power.  {Corti's,  '*  Carta 
Segunda'**  (pp..l8,  40).  JierMul  Ditz  de  Castillo  (Cap.  LXVII,  p.  CO):  **lo8  dos  moa  prin- 
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("Cihna-cohnatl,")  and  the  other  (erroneously  termed  "King"), 
the  ''chief  of  men"  (*' Tlaca-tecuhtli"). 

The  "  Cihua-cohuatl"  was  elected  b}'  the  council  for  life,  or 

cipnies  caciques."  **Anoni/m(}US  Conqueror**  (p.  388):  "anchoractie  in  certo  modo  hI 
habbia  rii^pctto  a  nno  che  e'el  niiigjrior  Signore,  che  tiene  tencva  iin  Capitano  gCQ- 
erale  per  la  gueiTn.*'  Motolinia^  *'  HUt  de  los  Indi(>€,**  etc.  (Trat.  III.  cap.  XVI,  pp.  2*29 
anU2.M)).  Oviedo  (Lib.  XXXIII.  cap.  Ill,  p. 272)  copies Cort^ii.  Gomara  (p.  332).  Torque- 
mada  (Lib.  XI,  cap. XXII,  p.  347)  Hay^  Tour,  or  wtiidi  Maxiscatzin  was  captain;  tliough 
tills  is  contradicted  by  llie  conquerors.  Xicotencall  being  warM^hief.  Herrtra  (Dec.  II, 
lib.  VI,  cap.  X,  p.  1.V2)  reports  the  speecli  of  XicotcncatI :  "  que  bten  del)ia  de  saber,  que 
era  Xicotencatl  Capitan  General  de  la  Itepublica  <le  Tlaxcala."  and  especially  his  in- 
teresting lale  of  the  Tlaxcaltccan  council  in  Cap.  Ill,  pp.  139  and  140.  Ttzozomoc 
(Cap.  LXXXVI,  p.  150) :  ••  el  rey  Xicotencatl," (Cap.  LXXXVII,  p.  152) : "  el  rey  Maxiscat- 
ciu."  About  Chalco,  compare  '*  Tenure  of  Ixinds**  (p.  397,  note  10),  also  about  Xochi- 
milco  and  the  Tecpanecas.  In  I'CK&i'd  to  the  Matlatzinca,  Zurita  ('*  R.ipport, '  etc.,  p. 
380)  says  there  were  tliree  chiefs,  wlio  occupied  tite  highest  power  in  succeseion.  This 
statement  is  copied  by  Herrera  (Dec.  Ill,  lib  IV.  cap  XVllI.  p.  139).  The  Totonacas 
had  two  chiefs.  Durdu  (Cup.  XXL  p.  IHl.  Cap.  XXIV,  p.  200).  The  "Cazonxi"  of 
Michuacan  is  represented  by  Herrera  (Dec.  Ill,  lib.  Ill,  cap.  V,  p.  80,  VI,  p.  87)  as 
being  assisted  by  "his  captain-general,''  and  the  anonymous  document  copied  by 
Don  Florencio  Jum' r  Irom  the  Codex  C-lV-5  of  tlie  EAcurial  Library  and  publinhed. 
without  date,  though  evidently  written  between  I'»34  and  KiSI,  entitled  **  lielacion  tie 
las  eeremonius  y  ritos^  poblncion  y  gobierno  tie  lo»  indios  de  la  proHncia  de  Mechuacant 
kechn  nl  IWmo  Sr.  D.  Antonio  de  Mendozut  Virey  y  Goberuador  de  Xueva  EnpaTia** 
says  ("  Primera  Parte,"  p.  13) :  *'  pues  habia  un  rey  y  tenia  su  gobernador,  y  uu  capitan 
general  en  las  guerras,  y  componiase  como  el  rai»mo  cazonei."  This  is  very  sig- 
niflcaiit,  enpeclally  because  it  is  represented  as  being  instituted  by  divine  will. 
**Dicho  sea  en  la  primera  parte,  hablando  <le  la  iii^^toria  del  dios  Curicaberis,  como  los 
dioses  del  cielo  le  <lijerun  como  liabla  de  scr  rey.  y  que  habia  de  conquistar  toda  la 
tiena,  y  que  habia  de  haber  uno  que  e^tuviese  en  su  liigar,  que  entendiese  en  mandar 
traer  leua  para  los  qiien."  The  evidence  is  positive  about  the  QQuich^  of  Guatemala, 
and  furtlicrmore  very  intorehting.  Zurita  {"  Ilapport,^*  etc.,  pp.  405  and  406)  mentions 
three  ciiiefs,  in  a  manner  exactly  similar  to  those  ol  Matlatzinco,  and  Herrera  (Dec. 
HI.  lib.  IV,  cap.  XVIII,  p.  140)  follows  him  implicitly.  Torquemada  (Lib.  XI,  cap. 
XVIII,  pp.  338  and  330)  is  of  the  same  opinion,  although  it  is  e.asy  to  see  that  in  fact  there 
were  ^iro  head-chiefs  and  not  three,  sinre  he  says:  "Era  el  primeio  de  todos  el  Itey 
actual;  es  i  saber,  el  Abuelo:  liiego  el  Key  electo  para  despuos  de  sus  Dias;  tras  el, 
el  que  tenia  nombru  de  Electo,  etc."  CoiiHcquently  the|-e  were  always  two  with  the 
principal  title.  Pedro  de  Alvarado  i*-*  Jletacittn  a  Hernando  Cortt'$"  Utlatlau,  11  of 
April.  1524.  Vedia  I.  p.  458)  speaks  of  "cuatro  senorcs  de  la  ciudad  de  Vilatan."  An- 
other  eye-witness  of  the  coiiqiie:«t  of  Guatemala,  llernal  JHez  de  Castillo  (Cap.  CLXI V, 
p.  220)  speaks  of  "  dos  cupitanen  seiiores  de  Ut^itlan."  We  have  fortunately,  in  regard 
to  the  trilies  of  QQuich^  language,  a  very  po.Mitive  soui*ce  of  great  value.  Thirt  is  tiic 
••  Pvpol-  I'uh"  (p.  ;J39).  Enumerating  the  "Nim-Ha  Chi  Cavikib,"  it  specifies  from  the 
fourth  generatitm  on  ("  U.  cah.  ie"),  always  two  chiefs,  stating  positively:  "Oxib- 
Qiileh.  Hcleheb  Tzi,  u  cablahu-le  ahauab.  Are-cut  que  ahauaric  ta  x-ul  Donadiu.  x-e 
hilzaxic  ruinal  Caxtilan  vinak"(  p.  3.i8).  Consequently  Alvara<io  executed  ^tro  chiefs. 
Besides  (p.  341),  it  even  mentions  their  last  euccei;sors,  with  Spanish  names.  At  tlie 
close  ihree  '•  great-electe<l  ones"  (*' Nim-Chocoh ")  are  mentioned,  but  only  two  are 
named,  the  one  from  "  Niiiail) "  and  tiie  other  from  **  AhuuQQuiche."  We  find  here  the 
exact  counterpart  of  the  Mexican^*,  l)efore  their  fluht  with  TIatelulco.— two  chiels  of 
Mexico,  and  two  chiefs  of  TIatelulco,  Moqiiihuix  and  Teconal.  See  the  authors  on  that 
suliject.  In  reganl  to  the  Maya  of  Yucatan,  see  Lizana  ("  Devocionario  de  Nue^tra 
Sehora  de  Jtzmal"  $  IV),  also  Villagntierre  y  Sutomayor  (•'  Uistoria  de  la  ConquUta  y 
JReduccionet  de  lot  Jtxaex  y  Lacandonts,'*  Lib.  VJII,  cap.  XV^I,  p.  614) 
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(luring  good  behavior.^^  We  find  in  the  Codex  Mendoza  —  the 
earliest  date  connected  with  the  office  —  the  83'ml)ol  of  "snake- 
woman"  affixed  to  the  head  of  ''Handful  of  Reeds,"  who  was 
inaugurated  ** chief  of  men"  in  1375.2o«  The  inference  may  be 
permitted,  therefore,  that  at  one  time  both  offices  were  held  by 
one  and  the  same  incuml>ent.  At  all  events,  the  '^  Cihuacohuatr' 
becomes  prominent  only  after  the  formation  of  the  tri -partite  con- 
federacy embracing  the  Nahuatl  tribes  of  Mexico,  Tezcuco,  and 
Tlacopan.^^     But  the  position  which  he  occupies  thereafter  is  a 

*(^Mo8t  of  the  older  authors  assert  that  the  "  Cihaacohiiatl*' was  appointed  by  the 
'*Kinfr."  How  was  it  possible  for  an  officer  to  appoint  his  own  equal,  or  associate 
officer?  Torquemada  (Lib.  X(,  cap.  XXV,  p.  .1A2).  says:  '^Despues  del  Kei,  hnvia  un 
Presidente,  y  juez  mayor,  cuio  nonil)i*e,  por  ra^on  de  el  oflcio,  era  Cihuacohuatl :  esto 
oflcio  se  proveia  por  el  niismo  Rei ; "  and  again  he  concedes  to  the  Cihuacohuatl  '*  porqiie 

de  su  ultima  detemiinacion  no  havia  rocur^o  k  otro aqui  parece  lo  mismo 

que  reservando  el  Roi  Mexicano  para  si,  la  autoi  idad  Real,  le  huce  su  igual  en  la  Judi- 
cntura;  y  afiadc,  que  parte  de  sus  Deterniiiiaciones,  y  Sentencias,  no  tengan  recurso  al 
Rel,  que  es  condicion,  y  calidad,  quo  engrandece  mas  la  Persona  de  el  Ciliuac-ohuhtl." 
Now,  either  the  Mexicans  were  under  a  constitutional  monarchy  of  the  moRt  improved 
kind,—  of  which  there  is  no  evidence  since  there  was  not  even  a  division  of  powers,— or 
else  the  Cihuacohuatl  was  not  appointed,  but  elected  in  true  democratic  fashion.  VetaU' 
curt  (Parte  II,  Trat.  II,  cap.  I.  p.  96U)  is  still  plainer;  "  Tan  absoluta  era  la  autoridad 
que  le  daba,  que  reservando  el  rey  en  si  la  autoridad  real,  era  en  lu  Judicatura  igual." 
Such  an  officer  could  only  be  appointed  (if  he  was  appointed  and  not  elected),  by  the 
highest  authority  of  the  tribe,  which  was  the  council.  Such  is  the  version  of  Tezozomoc 
(**  Croiiica"  Cap.  LXXIX,  p.  137) :  *'y  acabado  de  celel>rur  su  entierro  y  quemazon  de 
6U  cuerpo,  quolo  sintio  muchoel  rey  AliuitzotUpuW^ronen  su  lugar  su  hiJoTlilpotonquI, 
Ziliuacohuall  por  sobrenombre.''  Codice  Ramirez  (p.  67) :  *'  Antes  que  fuesse  coronado 
recien  elccto  adolescio  ei  famoso  y  sabio  ctipitan  Tlacaellel,  de  la  qual  enfermedad 
murid;  en  cl  articulo  de  su  muerte  llamd  al  Rey  electo  y  le  encargd  mucho  a  sus  hijos, 
especiahnente  al  mayor,  que  daba  muentras  de  i^er  muy  valcroso,  y  liabia  hecho  grandea 
hazafias  en  las  guerras.  Kl  nuevo  Rey  por  consolarle  despues  do  haberle  hablado  muy 
tiernameute  con  muchns  lagrimas,  liizo  llnmar  a  los  de  su  consejo  real  y  rodeados 
todos  del  lecho  do  Tlacaellel  mandu  llamar  el  Rey  al  hijo  mayor  de  Tlacaellel,  y  alli  en 
prescncia  de  su  padre  y  de  su  consejo,  le  di6  el  raismo  oflcio  de  su  padra,  de  capitan 
general  y  segundo  de  su  corte  con  todas  las  preeminenoias  que  sn  padre  tenia.*'  £ven 
if  there  had  been  such  an  officer  as  a  "  King  of  Mexico  "  he  could  not  liave  **  appointed  " 
anybody  before  his  coronation.  The  ceremony  Indicated  was  therefore  an  election  by 
the  conncll.  This  is  fully  confirmed  by  Durdn  (Cap.  XLVIII.  p.  381):  "llamando  al 
hiJo  mayor,  eon  parecer  de  todos  los  grandes,  lo  puso  en  la  misma  dinidad  que  el  padre 
aula  tenido,  que  era  ser  segundo  despues  del  Rey  en  la  corte,  y  mando  fUese  honrado 
con  la  mesma  veneracion  que  su  padre  aula  sido  Juraudoles  todos  por  principe  de 
Mexico,  al  qual  le  fud  puento  el  nouibre  de  Ciuacoatl.'' 

3»»*'  Codex  Afendoza"  (Tab.  II).  and  tlie  explanation  says:  ''Las  dos  flguras  con  sub 
titulos  e  nombres  de  Acamapichtii  son  una  niisma  cosa  reservida  en  substancia,  por 
que  la  priinera  tigura  denuiestra  el  princquo  subcosion  del  dicho  sefiorio  .  ."  In  note 
(p.  8,  Vol.  VI)  of  "Antiquities  of  Mexico,"  Lord  Kmgsborough  adds  the  very  sensible 
remark:  ** The  first  figure  probably  denotes  that  Acamapiclitli.  before  he  was  elected 
King,  possessed  the  title  of  Cihuacohuatl,  or  supreme  governor  of  the  Mexicans;  when 
Mexico  afterwards  became  a  monarchy,  this  title  was  retained."  The  token  for 
**  Cihuacohuatl"  a  female  iiead  surmounted  by  a  snake,  is  also  found  in  the  pictures  of 
Durdn  (Lam.  8a). 

*«*  Durdn  (Cap.  XXIV,  p.  206) :  "  Montezuma  se  Toluid  a  ciauacoatl  Tlacaellel,  qae 
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very  important  one.  The  most  specific  Mexican  chronicles  call 
him  "  coadjutor  to  the  King,"  "  second  King,"  "  govemor."^^^ 
By  other  authorities  he  is  mentioned  as  "  vice-ro3^'**'^*^  and  more 
frequently  yet  as  "  supreme  judge."^*^  Finally,  eye-witnesses  of 
the  conquest  apply  to  the  ^*  snake- woman  "  the  titles  of  ^^  keeper 
of  the  tribute "^^3   and   "captain-general"   of  the   Mexicans.^^* 

le  aula  piiesto  por  renombre  y  grande^a  aquel  nnevo  ditado  que."  Texozomoe  ("Ci'<>iiica," 
cap.  XXXIX,  p.  35)  nieiiCions  the  title  together  with  the  first  actions  of  "  vrrathy  chief, " 
the  Elder.  But  it  also  appears  to  have  been  very  much  older.  JxtlUxochitl  ("  i7«to- 
eione»  hUtdricaM**  Segunda  Relacion,  p.  323,  Vol.  IX  of  Kingsbor«)Ugh),  speaking  of  the 
migrations  of  the  Toltecs  says :  "  llegaron  &  Xiilisco.  tierra  que  estaba  cerca  de  la  mar, 
7  aqui  estuvieron  ocho  anos,  siendo  descubiidor  Zaihcohnatl,  tambien  uno  de  los  cinco 
capitanes  inferiures.''  Veytia  (Lib.  I,  cap.  XXII,  p.  220)  attributes  to  ttie  same  the  dis- 
covery  of  another  region.  It  appears  as  if  this  title.—  whose  origin  we  may  speculate 
upon  but.  as  yet,  without  any  hope  of  positWo  results,— was  always  in  existence,  but 
appeared  as  a  distinct  office  only  after  the  confederacy  had  been  formed.  A  historical 
question  of  some  interest  looms  up  hero :  whether  or  not  the  first  reported  incumbent 
of  the  office  after  the  formation  of  the  confederacy.  Atempanecati  Tlacaeleltxin,  really 
existed.  Torquemtida  (Lib.  11,  cap.  LI V,  p.  171)  denies  liis  existence,  and  perhaps  hints 
at  the  "Codice  Rumlrez"  when  he  speaks  of  "la  mala,  y  falsa  Relacion,  que  de  esto 
turo,  que  yo  tengo  enuni  poder  escrita  de  mano,  con  el  mismo  lenguage,  y  estilo.^  Sr, 
JoM^  F.  Ramirez  already  noticed  this  sally  of  the  provincial,  in  note  I  (p.  382)  of  DurAn^ 
"  HUt.  de  las  Tndia§,**  etc.,  and  recognized  it  at  once  as  applying  to  tlie  Codice  K. 
Veytia  (Lib.  II,  cap  I,  p.  82,  etc.)  acknowledges  the  existence  of  riacaellel,  so  does  of 
course  Aco»ta  (Lib.  VII,  cap.  14, 15, 16, 17  and  18),  and  all  those  who  followed  the  same 
sources  as  tlie  "Codex  Ramirez.'*  The  present  city  of  Mexico,  however,  has  two 
monuments  which,  to  my  Judgment,  establish  beyond  a  doubt  the  existence  of  this 
Tlacaellel.  One  of  these  is  the  *' Stone  of  Sacri flee,*' and  the  other  a  commemorative 
■lab,  figured  and  described  in  No.  2  of  Vol.  I.  ^Mna/es  del  Museo  Naeional  de  Mixico^ 
by  the  great  Mexican  scholar,  Sr.  Orozoo  y  Berra.  See  my  article  in  No.  I,  Vol.  II  of 
the  ^* American  Antiquarian^**  *'  The  National  Museum  of  Mexico  and  the  Sacrificial 
.SIoii«"(pp.23and27). 

sio  For  those  titles  I  refer  in  g^^neral  to  the  Codice  Ramirezt  Durdn,  and  TeMozomoe, 
Quotations  are  useless  and  would  only  serve  tt>  increase  the  size  of  the  volume. 

>"  Already  Tezozomoc  mentions  him  a  ''  teniente."  Torquemada  (Lib.  XI,  cap.  XXV, 
p.  852).  Vetancurt  ('*  Tentro  Mexicano,**  Parle  Ila,  Trat.  11*,  cap.  I,  p.  369) :  ••  Despues 
del  Rey  que  heredaba,  como  se  ha  visto  gimntando  el  drdeu  de  la  sangre  real,  habia  un 
Tiray  que  llanmban  Cihuacohuatl,  que  el  rey  provefa  y  era  su  segunda  persona  en  el 
gobierno,  de  cuya  sentencia  no  hal>iH  apelacion  al  rey.*' 

«"  Torquemada  ( Lib.  XI,  cap.  XXV,  p.  352).  Vetanenrt  ("  Teatro,**  p.  309).  Clarigero 
(Lib.  VII,  cap.  XVI,  p.  481).  Prtseott  (••  Conquer,"  B'k  I,  cap.  II,  p.  29).  H.  H.  Ban- 
croft (*'  Native  Races,**  Vol.  II,  cap.  XIV,  pp.  434  and  435).  Codex  Mendoza  (Tab.  LXIX, 
*'  Myxcoatlailotlac,  Justicia  mayor"). 

»"  Bermd'Diez  de  Castillo  (••  HUt,  \erdndfra,  ete.,**  Cap.  XCI,  p.  87,  Vedia  II) :  "Ac- 
n^rdome  que  era  en  aquel  tiem|»o  su  mayordomo  un  gran  cacique  que  le  pusimos  por 
nombre  Tapia,  y  tenia  cu>-nta  de  todas  las  rentas  que  le  traian  al  Montezuma,  con  sub 
libros  hechos  de  papel,  quo  se  dice  amati,  y  tenia  destos  libros  una  gran  casa  dellos.'* 
Now  this  ** Tapia"  reappears  again  as  "governor"  of  Mexico  in  different  places. 
**  Relttdon  de  la  Jornada  que  hizo  Don  Francisco  de  Sandoval  Acazitli^  Cacique  y  Sehor 
Natural  quefui.  del  pueblo  de  Tlahnanalco "  ('*  Col.  de  Documentos."  Icazbalceta,  p. 
315.  Vol.  II):  '*y  4  solos  los  Mexicanos  llevd,  y  f^ieron  por  sus  caudillos  Tapia  y  D. 
Martin  el  de  TIatelulco."  **Cuarta  Relacion  An6nima  de  la  Jornada  de  Nulko  de 
Ouzmtin**  (Col.  <le  Doc.  II,  p.  471):  "Viendoel  svnor  desta  cibdad  de  Mexico,  que  se 
llama  Tapia."    Letter  of  the  **  Oydores  **  Salmeron^  Maldonado^  CeynoSy  and  i^uiroga 
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Kvery  one  of  these  designations  conveys  a  certain  amount  of  truth, 
tliough  none  of  them  adequately  defines  the  office,  the  true  nature 
and  position  of  whicli  become  clear  only  through  a  glance  at  its 
early  history.  Tribal  executive  as  a  permanent  office,  (which 
must  always  be  distinguished  from  a  hereditary  dignity),  was 
created  under  the  pressure  of  extreme  need.  The  warrior  who 
enjo3'ed  the  confidence  of  the  tribe,  who  was  not  only  daring  and 
brave,  but  had  also  given  proof  of  wisdom  in  the  councils, 
became  the  people's  choice  as  leader.  The  Mexicans  were  then 
in  an  attitude  of  defence ;  their  own  existence  was  at  stake,  and 
it  was  but  natural,  therefore,  that  the  leading  '■*  talk  "  should  be  on 
military  subjects,  and  that  consequently  the  prominent  war-captain 
should  become  the  prominent '^speaker,"  or  foreman  of  thecouncil.^^* 
In  this  manner  we  come  to  notice  but  one  executive  chief  until 
the  confederacy  was  formed.  His  duties  were  plain,  even  simple, 
iat  that  time.  lie  resided  at  the  official  house  and  superintended 
the  exercise  of  tribal  hospitality  there ;  he  was  foreman  to  the 
council,  and  the  leaciing  executor  of  its  decrees  as  far  as  tribal 
jurisdiction  extended;  h*^  controlled  the  receiving  and  housing 
of  the  modest  crops  gathered  from  the  '*  lands  of  the  official* 
house"  (tecpan-talli),'^^®  which,  together  with  the  customary  pres- 

(2d  •'  Jiecueit**  of*'  Ternaux  Compam,*^  dated  Mexico,  14  August,  l.Wl):  "Aiuel  I»on  dit 
qn'un  certain  Ta|>ico,qui  Kouvernaic  la  pnrtiedu  Mexiqueque  Pou  aupclloTemixtitau.** 
I  find  also  the  following  in  the  municipal  records  of  Mexico:  *'Act(i»  de  Cabiltio"  (Vol. 
I.  p.  l!i;  •♦  V^ierncs  17  de  Agonto  1.V2T,  afios"):  '*  E^le  diu  do  pedimento  de  Diego  de 
Ordaz  yecino  do  esta  CilMlad  le  hizien>n  mercod  de  lo  conflirnar  ciertji  compra  que  hizo 
de  Gunnacbel  onoique  que  se  llama  Tapia  de  un  aitio  de  casa  que  esta  cabe  San 
Francisco.'* 

Tlie  "gobernador"  of  Mexico,  after  the  conquest,  and  restoration  under  Spanish 
rule,  was  the  former"  CVtuacohuatl.**  This  is  plainly  stated  by  Cortt^s ("  Carta  Cuarta** 
Vedia  I,  p.  110):  'Miice  a  \i\\  capitan  general  que  en  la  guerrn  tenia,  y  yo  conociadel 
tiempo  de  Muteczuma,  que  tomase  cargo  de  la  tornar  a  poblar.  Y  para  que  mas  autori- 
dad  su  persona  tuviese.  tornele  ft  dar  el  mismo  cargo  que  en  tiempo  del  scfior  tenia, 
que  es  ciguacoat,  que  quiere  lanto  decir  como  lugar-tcniente  del  sefior."  Therefore 
the  appellation  of  Bernal-Diez.  applies  evidently  to  this  officer. 

ax  Cortva  (•'  Carta  Tfrcernr  p.  8.).  '•  Carta  Ciiarta,"  p.  1 10,  both  in  VedIa  I).  Oomara 
(**  ConquMa."  etc..  Vedia  I,  p.  :ttW):  "  Vino  Xihuacoa,  gol>ernador  y  capitan  general." 
Iferrera  (Dec.  Ill,  lib.  II,  cap.  VII,  p.  .W)  calls  liim  "Guacoazin.  Principal  con*>eJero 
del  Rei,  i  su  Liigar  teniente, "  7\trquemada  {IA\}.  IV,  cap.  C,  p.  .VJT) :  '*  Salid  un  capitan, 
Hamado  Cihuacohuat)  Tlarotzin.*' 

*>6  Codif.e  Ramirez  (pp.  'M  and  35):  "  Mira,  Seiior,  (pie  vienes  ft  ser  amparo  y  sombra 
y  abrigo  dei^ta  nacion  Mexicana  .  .  .  ."  Joseph  de  Actttta  (Lib.  VII,  rap.  VIII,  p.  468)* 
Tortfuemada  (Lib.  II,  cap.  XIIL  p.  IW) :  •'  La  causa  de  su  Eleccion,  fue,  aver  crecido  en 
nuniero.  y  estar  mui  rodeadoH  de  Enemigos,  que  les  hacian  Guerra,  y  afligian." 

310  '•  Tenure  of  Laiuh"  (pu.  405,  40«>  and  4110.  I  beg  leave  to  correct  here  a  mistake 
of  mine  in  note  75,  p.  4*20,  At  the  close  of  said  note  it  reads:  "The  above  quotations 
show  conclusively  that  the  soil  of  the  "tecpantlalli"  was  held  and  vested  in  the  King 
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cnts,  constituted  the  tribal  stores ;  finally  he  commanded  the 
people  when  in  arms.  The  overtlirow  of  the  tribes  of  Azcaput- 
znlco  and  Cnyuacan,  by  rendering  these  pueblos  tributary,  and 
compulsory  allies  of  the  Mexicans  in  warfare,  suddenly  increased 
these  duties  to  such  an  extent  that  an  assistant  or  colleague,  a 
second  head-chief,  became  necessary.  Finally,  when  the  confed- 
eracy came  into  existence,  the  first  of  these  two  chiefs  was  made 
its  military  commander,  thus  burthening  him  with  duties  of  an 
extra-tribal  nature.^^^  He,  therefore,  had  to  relinquish  a  corre- 
sponding share  of  tribal  business,  which  naturally  fell  to  his 
associate.  This  associate,  as  we  have  already  stated,  was  the 
'*  snake-woman"  or  '*Cihuacohuatl,"  the  proper  head-chief  of  the 
Mexicans. 

As  daily  leader  of  the  council's  ''talk,"  the  foreman  of  its  delib- 
erations, the  **  snake- woman"  appears  in  the  light  of  a  judge,  even 
of  a  supreme  judge.  But  while,  on  all  important  occasions,  he 
was  the  spokesman  ^is  of  the  council,  and  the  awards  he  declared 
and  the  sentences  he  pronounced,  were  final  and  admitted  of  no 
appeal,  yet  it  was  only  so  because  they  emanated  from  the 
council,  and  not  because  they  were  his  own  individual  decrees. 
He  remained  always  subject  to  the  authority  of  that  bod}',  and,  in 
a  general  way,  he  can  be  said  to  have  superintended  the  execution 

.  .  .'*  In  place  of  it,  "  vested  in  the  Kin"  is  the  proper  reading.  The  mistHke  is  wholly 
and  exclusively  mine  — a  "  slip  of  the  ))en,*'  which  I  neglected  to  correct  in  time. 

anxhe  Tezcucan  writers,  represented  by  Ixtlilxochitl  {'*  HUf.  dea  Chichimtquet,*^ 
Cap.  XXXII  and  XXXIV)  claim  the  leadership  for  Tezciico,  but  the  facts  disprove  it. 
Compare  also  '*  Teiiure  of  Lands"  (pp.  416,  417  and  418). 

^^^  Frofftnento  Xo.  1  C*  BiblioUca  Mexicana**^*'  Xoticina  relativaa  al  lieinado  de 
Motecuzuma  I Ihuicatnina^**  p.  124):  "Juntos  los  principnles  Mexicanos,  el  Rey  les 
dixo  lo  que  el  Rey  de  Tetzcuco  pedia.  y  todos  dieron  In  niano  ft  Tlacaellel,  el  cual 
respondio  un  nombre  de  todos  k  su  Key."  JJurdn  (Cap.  XIV,  p.  118):  "Tlncaellel,  que 
en  todo  era  el  primer  voto  y  k  quien  se  duva  la  mano  en  responder."  (Cap.  XV,  p. 
128):  ''Todos  dieron  la  mano  ft  Tlaciiellel  para  que  i-espoudiese  al  rey."  (Cap.  XXIX, 
p.  240):  "  TlacAellel,  poniendose  en  pi^,  dixo  desta  manera,  etc.,  etc."  (Cap.  XXXII, 
pp.  254  and  255,  Cap.  LIII,  p.  417.)  Tezozomoc  (Cap.  XYIII,  p.  28.  Cap.  XIX,  p.  30) :  **  Y 
asi  oydo  esto  por  los  principales  Mexicanos  tomd  la  mano  de  hublar  CihualcoaU 
Tlacaeleltzin  y  dijo:  hijo  y  nueptro  muy  querido  rey,  os  encargaos  que  voais  niuy  bien 
lo  que  quereis  hacer  .  .  ."  (Cap.  XXI,  p.  32):  '*Pasados  algunos  dins  diJo  el  rey 
Moctczuma  ft  Zihuacoatl  Tlacatlcltzm  general  y  oydor  .  .  ."  "LIcgados  todos  los 
senores  de  los  dichos  pueblos  al  palacio  del  rey  JUoctezuma,  y  sentados  cada  sefior 
segun  su  merecimiento  y  valor  de  sub  pcr^^onas,  digdron  el  rey  Moctezuma,  y  sa  presi* 
dente  y  capitnn  general  Zihuacoatl  Tiacatleltzin."  (Cap.  XXXI.  p.  48).  (Cap.  XXXVI. 
p.  57) :  "  que  el  primero  era  su  real  consrgero  Ziituacoatl  Tlacaeleltzin,  .  .  ."  (Cap, 
XXXIX,  p.  62,  Cap.  XLIII,  p.  6}i):  '*Luego  en  el  palacio  del  rey  Axayaca  sin  salir  los 
grandes,  ni  nadie,  probigui6  Zihuacoatl  Tlacaeleltzin  .  .  ."  Further  quotations  are 
superfluous,  parUcularly  ftom  this  author. 
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of  its  judicial  decisions,  although,  as  will  be  seen  hereafter,  this 
part  of  tlie  duty  was  properly  assigned  to  other  officers. 

The  ^'  Cihuacohuatl  *'  was  responsible  to  thoi  council  for  the 
careful  housing  of  the  tribute  received,  as  far  as  it  was  applied  to 
tribal  requirements,  and  for  the  faithful  distribution  of  the  reinain- 
der^*^  among  the  kins.  This,  and  the  fact  that  he  kept  the 
paintings  recording  the  tribute,  has  caused  Bernal  Dicz  de  Castillo 
to  call  him  '*  mayordomo  mayor,"  or  general  Intendant,  and 
"  keeper  of  the  tribute  "  as  we  have  already  mentioned.^^^ 

How  the  ^^  snake-woman  "  was  the  actual  associate  and  colleague 
of  that  other  chieftain  who,  after  having  been  originally  principal 
war-chief  of  the  Mexicans,  became  at  last  commander  of  the  con- 
federate forces,  we  have  already  noticed .'-^^     We  shall  yet  recur 

"*This  results  from  the  authority  exercised  by  the  Zihnacoatl  over  the  captives  in 
war.  1  have  already  alludcil  to  this  Teatui-e,  and  now«biit  I'ecapitiilate  the  following 
quotations:  Durdn  (Cap.  XIX.  pp.  172  and  173).  Also  Tezosom'>c  (Cap.  XXIX.  p.  45, 
Cap.  XL.  pp.  (U  and  U5,  Cap.  LXII.  p.  101,  Cap.  LXVl,  pp.  110,  III.  Cap.  LXX,  p.  IIU), 
etc..  etc. 

**^  Bernal  IHez  de  Castillo  (Cup.  XCI,  p.  87,  Vedia  II):  '*Acu^rdome  que  era  en  aquel 
tienipo  8u  mayordomo  mayor  un  grun  cacique  que  le  pusimos  por  nombre  Tapia,  j 
tenia  cuenta  de  todas  las  rentas  que  Ic  traian  al  Montezuma,  con  sus  libros  hechos  de 
8U  papel,  que  ne  dice  amatl,  y  tenia  destos  libros  una  gran  casa  dellos." 

*^i  There  in  no  doubt  in  regard  to  the  equality  or  rank,  though  the  duties  were  some- 
what different.  '*  Cotlice  Ramirez**  (p.  (Vt) :  '^Concluidas  las  obsetiulas,  el  capitan  gen- 
eral Tlacacllel  quo  toda  via  era  vivo,  junto  los  del  conscjo  supremo  EstoH  Juntos 

....  trataron  de  elegir  nuevo  Rey,  y  todos  se  encaminuban  ul  valeroso  Tlacaellvl,  el 
qual  como  otras  vecc8,  nuncu  quizo  admltir  el  Reyno.  dando  por  razon  que  mas  litil 
era  a  la  Uc]tiiblica  que  hubiese  Key  y  coadjutor  que  le  ayudasHe  como  era  ^1,  y  no  solo 

el  Rey Pero  no  por  e^to  dejaba  <le  tencr  tanta  y  mas  autoridad  que  el  mismo 

Key,  porquc  le  rcvpotaban  y  htmraban,  Servian  y  tributaban  como  ft  Roy.  y  con  mas 
temor.  porquc  no  hc  hazia  en  todo  el  Reyno  mas  que  lo  que  ^1  manduba.  Y  asKi  usaba 
tiara  y  insignias  de  Rey.  saliendo  con  ellas  todas  las  vezcd  que  el  mismo  Rey  las  sa- 
caba."  (P.  r>7).  when  the  old  Zihnacoatl  died,  hiH  successor  was  electe<J :  "con  todas 
las  preomlnencia.s  que  su  padiHi  tenia."  The  *♦  Fragmento  No.  1  '*  (•*  NotiH'is  relativas 
al  lleintuio  de  Mottvuzitma  Ilhuicamiiia**)  is  very  positive  also,  almost  always 
mentioning  both  officers  together.  Durdn  (Cap.  XXVI,  p.  215):  *'Orden6se  que 
solo  el  rey  y  su  coadjutor  Tla<'aellel  pudiese  traer  ^apatos  en  la  ca!«a  Real  y  que 
ningun  grande  entrasc  cal^rido  en  palacio,  so  pena  de  la  vida,  y  solo  ellos  pudiesen 
traer  ^apatoM  por  la  ciudad,  y  ningun  otro  ....";  (Cap.  XXXII,  p.  255):  '^Tlacaellel 
reiipondio:  que  mas  honra  pne<lo  yo  tener  quo  la  que  hanta  aqui  ^  tenido?  qn^  niaa 
seiiorio  pue<U»  tener  del  que  tengo  y  e  tenido?  pues  ninguna  cosa  los  reyes  pasadns  an 
hecho  sin  mi  parecer  y  consejo  en  todos  los  negocios  civiles  y  criminales  .  .  ."  ;  (Cap. 
LXI,  p.  3'2H),  the  spee<.*h  of  Tlacacllel  there  reported  is  rather  too  lengthy  to  copy.  Its 
substance  is  contained  in  the  closing  words :  **  lne>ro  rey  soy  y  por  tal  me  aueis  tenido; 
pues  que  man  rey  quereis  que  sea  ?  y  a^i  como  asi  tengo  de  tener  el  mismo  oflcio  y 
exercicio.  hasta  que  me  niuera  ....  Sosegaos.  hijos  mios,  y  hace  mi  voluntad,  que  ya 
yo  Hoy  rey,  y  rey  me  sei-e  hasta  que  muera;  .  .  .*'  (Cap.  XLIV,  p.  357):  "el  viejo 
Tlacacllel,  A  la  mot^ma  manera,  al  qual,  dice  enta  ystoria,  rei«petanan  como  2  rey;*' 
(Cap.  XLVIU.  p.  381):  "el  nombre  de  Cinacoatl,  que  el  padre  tenia,  el  qual  era  ditndo 
de  mucha  grande^a  eredado  de  los  dioses;  y  asi  desde  aquel  dia  le  Uamauavan  Tlil- 
potonqui  Ciualcoatl,  que  era  sobre  nombre  diuino."    Tezozomoc  ('*  Crthiicaf**  Cap. 
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to  the  relative  positions  occupied  by  both  officers,  and  merely 
advert,  here,  to  the  fact,  that,  since  the  latter  has  commonly  been 
called  a  monarch,  the  designations  of  "  coadjutor  to  the  King," 
"  second-King,"  previously  quoted,  are  explained,  though  not 
justified.  The  same  explanation  applies  to  the  title  of  '*  vice-roy," 
or  "  royal  lieutenant." 

Finally,  the  '' Cihuacohuatl "  was  ex-officio  commander-in-chief 
of  the  Mexicans  proper,  whenever  his  colleague  directed  the  entire 
confederate  force.^^^     If,  however,  this  was  not  the  case,  then  the 

XXXIII.  p.  fi3) :  '*  De  la  manera  qne  fn6  veptido  y  ndomndo  Moctezuma,  lo  f\iefon  tarn- 
bien  Zihuacoatl  y  Tlacneleltzin ;  '*  (Cap.  XXXVI.  p.  58) :  *'  piies  aolos  dos  eran  los  que 
havian  de  tener  caUes,  quo  eran  Moctezuma,  Zihuacoatl  y  Tlacneleltzth,  coino  Regunda 
pei*8ona  del  rey.  porque  se  entendi^se  havian  de  ser  temidos  de  todoe  los  gi'audes  del 
impeiio; "  (Cap.  XL,  p.  GU).  Speech  of  Tlacaellel :  "  tocante  ft  lo  que  tratais  del  senorio, 

yo  siempre  lo  he  tenido  y  tengo porque  yo  como  segunda  persona  que  siempre 

fui  del  rey  y  de  los  rcyes  pnnados,  etc.'»  Further  quotations  fVom  this  author  would 
become  too  uumorous.  consequently  too  bulky.  Besides  these  sources,  to  which  should 
be  added  Joseph  de  Aco$ta  (»•  Huh  natt  y  moral"  Lib.  VII,  cap.  XVII.  p.  494,  Cap.  XVIII, 
p.  495),  we  And  nigniAcant  testimony  in  two  authors  who  certainly  did  not  gather  their 
information  at  the  source,  from  which  the  above  series  of  authors  obtained  theirs.  I 
refer  to  Jtian  de  Torquemadti  (*•  AfotMrchia  Indiana"  Lib.  XI,  cap.  XXV,  p.  352) : 
**Aqui  pnrece  lo  mismo,  que  reservando  el  Kei  Mexicano  para  si,  la  autoridad  Real,  le 
hace  su  ^gual  en  la  Judicatura.''  Vetancurt  ("  Teatro  Mexicano^**  Parte  Ila,  Tratado 
ir,  cap.  I,  p.  3U9):  '*  Tan  absoluta  era  la  autoridad  quo  le  daba,  que  reservando  el  rey 
en  si  la  autoridad  real,  era  en  la  Judicatura  igual."  In  regard  to  the  fact  that  both 
chiefs  wore  the  same  characteristic  ornaments  and  dress,  see  Durdn  (L&mina  8a  to 
Cap.  XXIII  of  Trnt.  I*),  also  <'  Codejc  Tellfriano- RemensU,**  comparing  it  with  the  head- 
dress of  the  leading  figure  of  the  sculptures  on  the  rim  of  the  cylinder  known  as  the 
**  stone  of  sacrifice,"  in  the  Museo  Nacional  of  Mexico. 

**^'*Codice  Ramirez"  (pp.  59,  60,  Gl,  02  and  63).  treating  of  the  <' capitan-general 
Tlacaellel:"  haziendo  hazaiias  dignas  de  gran  memoria  por  medio  de  su  general 
Tlacaellel."  The  war  against  Chalco  was  waged  by  Uie  Mexicans  and  their  confeder- 
ates, therefore  we  read  (p.  4) :  *'  Y  asi  fki^  que  acudiendo  esto  Rey  en  personas  ft  la 
guerra."  (P.  67)  his  office  was :  "  de  capitan-general  y  segundo  de  su  corte.  .  .  Durdn 
(Cap.  XVII,  pp.  147  and  148).  war  against  Chalco,  when  both  chiefs  went  along.  (Cap. 
XVIII.  p.  158),  foray  against  Tepeaca.  both  chieftains  in  the  field,  as  both  Mexicans  and 
confederates  participated.  (Cap.  XIX).  agamst  tlie  Huaxteca.  (Cap.  XXII,  p.  189): 
**  Tlacaellel,  principe  de  la  niilicia."  in  the  raid  against  Coayxtlahuacan.  In  place  of 
Tlacaellel,  *'  era  ya  viejo  y  que  no  podria  ya  ir  ft  guerra  tan  apartada,"  Cuauhnochtli 
commanded  the  Mexicans.  Tlie  most  explicit  and  positive  author  of  all  is  Tezozomoc 
C^Cronica  Mejcicana,^  Cap.  XIX.  p.  82,  Cap.  XXI,  p.  32):  '*  Zihuacoatl  Tlacaeleltzin 
general  y  oydor." —  *' y  su  presidente  y  capita n-general  Zihuacoatl  Tlacatleltzin."  In 
regard  to  the  protracted  hostilities  against  the  tribe  of  Chalco.  it  is  stated  that  Uie 
''Cihuacohuatl"  alone  commanded  (Cap.  XXII,  p.  34);  but  it  follows  from  p.  35,  that 
after  the  first  bloody  though  indecisive  fight,  the  allies  were  called  upon  for  assis- 
tance, although  Tezozomoc  says  it  was  only  a  delegation  to  insure  their  quiet.  This 
explains  the  contradiction  between  him  and  the  two  preceding  authors.  In  (Cap.  XXIV, 
p.  37),  he  acknowledges  that  Montezuma  Ilhuicamina  went  along,  together  with  Cihua- 
cohuatl.  The  fact,  that  the  conquest  of  Chalco  was  made  by  the  Mexicans,  with 
the  assistance  of  allies,  is  conceded  by  other  authors.  See  Torquemada  (Lib.  II,  cap. 
XLIV  and  L).  Ortega  (<'Apcndice"  to  Veytia,  Cap.  Ill,  pp.  240-243).  Therefore  the 
Cihuacohuatl  commanded  the  Mexicans.  In  the  foray  against  Tepeaca  and  Tecama- 
chalco,  the  confederate  forces  sallied  out,  (Cap.  XVII) :  **  cada  uno  con  an  capitan  y 
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latter  led  the  Mexicans  in  person,  or  a  substitute  for  either  of 
them  miufht  take  the  command.*"  During  the  last  days  of 
aboriginal  Mexico,  when  warriors  from  different  tribes,  together 
with  the  head-chiefs  of  Tezcuco  and  of  Tlacopan,  crowded  into 
the  invested  pueblo,  the  so-called  **  King  of  Mexico"  appeared  as 
the  confederate  commander,  while  the  *' snake- woman"  only 
wielded  the  authority  and  performed  the  duties  of  '*  captain- 
general  "  of  the  Mexlam  contingent/-^^'' 

All  these  different  attributes  may  be  united  in  the  functions  of 
one  office,  namely  :  that  of  head-chief  of  the  tribe.  As  such,  we 
must  consider  the  ^*  Cihuacohuatl,"  and  as  such  was  he  recognized 
by  Cortes  when  in  1521,  he  created  the  last  "snake-woman" 
"governor"   of  the  remnants  of  the  Mexican  tribe  and  of  the 

so-called  Indian  wards  within  which  they  "were"  subsequently 
settled. 225 

We  have  seen  that  the  "  snake-woman  "  was  the  colleague,  or 
associate  in  matters  of  tribal  importance,  of  another  officer,  who  had 
originally  fdled  his  place,  but  whose  sphere  of  action  had  been  so 
much  extended  through  the  formation  of  the  confederacy,  that  a 
colleague  became  needed  in  tribal  affairs.  This  officer,  commonly 
entitled  "  King  of  Mexico,"  sometimes  even  "  Emperor  of  Anahuac," 
was  the  "chief  of  men,"  " Tlaca-tecuhtli ".226 

capitnnes  senalados,"  and  both  WHr-chief«  or  Mexic*o  were  present  nnd  in  tho  field 
(p.  41).  Not  to  inciense  the  volume  oC  quotations  beyond  measure,  I  fthall  simply  add 
that,  as  the  Cihuacohuatl  grew  older  and  could  not  well  go  to  war,  otiier  captains  took 
his  place.    These  captains  I  will  refer  to  hereafter.    Aconta  (Lib.  VII.  cap.  XVIII). 

'"Evidence  to  that  effect  is  found  in  Durnn  (Cap.  XXII.  p.  181)),  and  especially  in 
Ttzozomoc  (Cap.  XLVIH.  p.  78) :  -  Cuauhnochtli,  capitan  general."  (Cap.  LXXI,  LXXII 
and  XCI.  pp.  IfiO  and  101,  etc.,  etc.).  This  explains  why  tho  title  of  chief-commander  of 
the  Mexicans  i.s  so  variously  stated.  Sec  the  very  sensilde  remarks  of  Clnvigero  (Lib. 
VII,  cap.  XXI.  p.  404,  etc.).  These  chiefs  were,  in  this  in8tan<*e,  temporarily  appointed, 
since  it  was  not  the  creation  of  an  office,  but  simply  a  delegation  of  power  for  a  certain 
special  purpose.  When  the  foruy  was  over,  the  charge  ceased  to  exist,  the  war-chief 
returning  to  his  original  rank. 

2'*  CorUa  (*'  Carta  Ttrcera,"  Vedia  I.  i>.  8H) :  E  dcndo  a  poco  volvio  con  ellos  uno 
dc  los  mas  principalcs  de  todos  aquellos  que  se  UamabaCiguacoacin.  y  era  el  capitan  j 
gobemador  de  trnlos  ellos,  e  por  su  consojo  se  seguian  todas  las  cosas  do  guerra." 
This  fact  is  generally  ac4'epted,  and  needs  no  further  proof. 

!»-»  Cort^H  (•'  Carta  Quarta,"  Vodia  I,  p.  110).  PetUitm  to  Charlen  T,  by  four  Indian 
chiefs  of  Afexico,  June  18,  1632,  in  **  Criiaut^n  horribles  des  Cont/Ui'mnts  espagnols^"  of 
Mr.  Ternaux-Compans,  Ist  Series  (Appendix,  pp.  ao.'J,  2<50  and  2<«>) :  -'Moi,  don  Her- 
nando de  Tapia,  je  suis  feu  de  Tapia,  et  anoien  Tucoteclo.  gouverncur  de  Mexico,  sous 
le  marquis  del  Valle.''  Ilerrera  (Dec.  Ill,  lib.  IV.  cap.  VIII,  pp.  Vii  and  1*W).  Hernnl 
Diez  de  Castillo  (Cap.  CLVll,  Ve<lia  II,  pp.  11>S  and  IIX)).  Icazbalceta  in  Cervantes- Snlazar 
(••  Tres  Didlogos."  Introd.  to  "id  Dialogue,  pp.  75  and  76). 

""  I  have  used  this  title,  perhaps  for  the  lirst  time  among  recent  writers,  in  "  Art  of 
War,^'  (p.  123).    Tezozomoc  (Cap.  LXXXIll,  p.  145).    Jiamirez  de  Futnltal  {;'  Letter, 
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In  the  year  1375,  according  to  the  Mendoza  Codex,  the  first 
incumbent  of  this  office  was  elected  by  popular  vote.^''  From 
that  time  on,  the  office  remained  strictly  elective  and  non-hereditary, 
in  so  far  as,  like  the  chief  officers  of  the  calpuUi,  the  descendants 
of  the  former  incumbent  were  preferred  to  succeed  him  ;  provided 
they  were  undoubtedly  competent.*^®     But  no  rule  of  succession 

etc."  in  Ut  liecueil  of  Ternanx-Companit,  p.  247).  Codex  Mendoza  (Plate  XVIII): 
**  TlacHtectli  gobernudor  "  aUo  the  '*  Derlaracion  de  la  flgiirndo."  Satuigun  (Lib.  VI, 
cap.  XX,  pp.  l:i6  and  138).  This  very  remarkaide  chapter  dCHerves  to  be  cloiacly  titndied, 
since  iterabodieii  the  principlen  npon'which  Uie  aboriKinesof  Mexico  flllcd  their  offices, 
and  the  bases  of  their  mode  of  government.  It  wonld  be  too  long  to  attempt  a  full 
analyHis  of  it,  and  anytliing  short  of  a  canoftd  stndy  would  fail  to  give  an  adequate 
conception  of  its  impoi-tance.  I  merely  refer  to  the  Ptutements  of  the  celebrated  Fran* 
ciscan  in  regard  to  the  title  under  consideration :  "  pnrque  ya  esta  en  la  dignidad  y 
estrado,  y  tiene  ya  el  principal  lugardonde  Ic  puso  nuestro  senor?  ya  le  llanian  por 
estos  nomlircs  tecatlato,  Uacatecutli.  por  Chtos  nombres  le  nombran  todos  los  populares 
....'*  This  passage  and  the  succeeding'one:  **  y  alguno  de  estos  tornado  de  la  repijb- 
Ilea  por  rey'y  seiior/'  clearly  Indicate  that  the  title  is  that  of  the  so-called  ''King*' 
or** chief  of  men;"  (p.  138);  however,  ho  mentions  the  ** tlacatecutli *'  asoneof  "dos 
senadores  para  lo  que  toca  al  reglmiento  del  pueblo."  There  is  an  evident  contradic- 
tion here,  which  is  very  similar  to  the  one  ali*eady  noticed  in  regard  to  the  two  sections 
of  the  council,  in  a  former  note. 

a«^  Codex  Mendoza  (Plate  II).  Mendieta  (Lib.  II,  cap.  XXXIV,  p.  148).  In  regard  to 
this  Chronology,  compare  the  late  and  highly  valuable  work  of  Don  M.  Orozco  y  Berra, 
(•»  Ojeada sobrehi  Cronologiti  Mexicana**  in  the**  BUtliotecit  Mexiainn, **—Rn  Introduction 
to  a  reprint  of  Tezozomoc).  Tlie  learned  author  has  brouglit  to  light  mnny  highly  val- 
uable facts.  That  **  Acamapichtli "  or  "  Handful  of  Reeds  "  was  elected^  is  abundantly 
proven  by  many  autliorities,  so  that  detailed  quoUitions  are  useless. 

*><*  The  fullest  report  is  containeil  in  Sahngun  (Lib.  VIII,cap.  XXX.  p.3I8):  "Cuando 
moriael  senor  6  rey  para  elegir  otro,  Juntibanse  los  senadores  que  liaraaban  tecutlat- 
oque,  y  tamblen  los  viejos  del  pueblo  que  llamal>an  achcacauhti.  y  tambten  los  capitanes 
soldados  viejos  de  la  guerra  que  llamabiin  lauequioaques  (should  be  lau-Tequioaques), 
y  otros  capitanes  que  eran  priucipales  en  las  cosasde  la  guerra,  y  tambien  los  .Satrapas 
que  Uamaban  Tienamacazques  o  papnoaqtie:  todos  estos  se  Juntaban  en  las  casas 
roales,  y  alii  deliberab:in  y  detenninaban  quien  habia  de  ser  senor,  y  escogian  nno  de 
los  mas  nobles  de  la  lin^  de  los  sefiores  antepasados,  que  fuose  liombre  valiente  y 
ejercitado  en  las  cosas  de  guerra,  osado,  animoso.  y  que  no  supiese  beber  vino:  que 
Aiese  prudente  y  s&bio,  y  que  fuese  criado  en  el  Calmeoac:  que  supiese  bicn  hablar,  y 
ftiese  entendido,  recatado  y  animoso,  y  cuando  todos  6  los  mas  concurrian  en  uno, 
luego  le  nomliraban  por  scuor.  No  se  hacia  est.-i  eleccion  por  escrutinio  6  por  votes, 
sino  todos  Juntos  conflriendo  los  unos  con  los  otros,  venian  k  concertarse  en  uno."  To 
this  sliould  be  added  the  testimony  of  the  same  author  (Lib.  VI,  cap.  XX,  pp.  1:)6-130). 
DurdH  (Cap.  XI,  p.  10.'{) :  '*  y  es  de  sauer  que  no  ponian  hijo  del  que  elexian  por  rey,  6 
del  que  niorin,  porque  como  ya  tengo  dicho,  nuiica  heredaron  los  hijos,  por  via  de  her- 
encia,  los  ditados  ni  los  seiiorios,  sino  por  election ;  y  asi,  agora  tuese  hiJo,  agora  fuese 
hermano,  agora  ))rimo,  como  fuese  eleto  por  el  rey  y  por  los  de  su  con^^ejo  para  aquel 
ditado,  le  era  dado,  bastaua  ser  de  aquella  lingnia  y  pariente  cercano;  y  &f>[  iban 
siempre  los  hiJos  y  los  hermanos  heretl4ndolo,  poco  a  poco,  si  no  esta  vez,  la  otra,  6  si 
no  la  (»tra,  y  a^^i  nunca  salia  de  aquella  generaciou  aquel  ditado  y  seuorio,  eligi^ndtdos 
poco  ft  poco."  (Cap.  LXIV,  p.  498) :  '*  poi  que  en  aquel  tiempo  heredabanso  los  hermanos 
hiJos  del  rey  unos  a  otros,  aunque  de  lo  que  de^ta  hystoiia  e  notado,  ni  auia  herencia 
ni  sucesion,  sino  solos  aqucilos  que  los  ele<:tores  escogian,  como  fuese  hiJo  6  hermano 
del  que  moria,  6  sobrino  6  primo,  en  segundo  grado.  y  este  drden  me  parece  que  llevan 
en  todas  sus  electlonos,  y  asi  cree  que  machos  de  los  que  clamau  y  piden  vonilles  por 
herencia  los  seiioresi  porque  en  su  Infldelldad  sua  padres  fUeron  reyes  y  sefiores, 
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limited  the  choice  to  a  family,  perhaps  not  even  to  a  kin.^^  Like 
every  other  office  it  liad  to  he  deserved^^^  and  could  not  be  ob- 
tained by  birth  or  through  craft  ;^*  neither  could  it  be  transmitted 
through  inheritance.^^. 

The  history  of  this  office  may  be  divided  into  two  periods :  the 
first,  closing  with  the  formation  of  the  confederacy  in  the  first 
quarter  of  the  fifteenth  century  ;  the  second,  beginning  at  that 
time,  and  lasting  until  the  final  abrogation  of  the  office  by  the 
Spaniards,  in  1521.^^  During  the  former  period  the  ''chief  of 
men"  was,  as  we  have  already  said,  but  the  executive  chieftain 

entiendo  no  piden  Juflticia,  porqne  en  8ti  ley  nntigua  mas  eran  electiones,  en  todo  g^nero 
de  seiiores,  que  no  heranclas  ni  siicesioneH."  The  auUior  of  the  above  was  a  native 
Mexican,  and  knew  tlie  eu9tom<«  of  hi^  i>e<tple.  *^  Codice  Ramirez**  (p.  58):  '^poique 
oomo  qneda  referido,  nunca  heredaron  los  hijoi)  de  los  Reyes  en  los  senorios,  sino  por 
eleccion  daban  el  Reynu  a  uno  destos  quatro  principes,  a  los  quales  tampoco  heredaban 
BUS  hijos  en  ef^tos  ditados  y  cargos;  sino  que  uiuorio  uno  cscogian  otro  en  su  lugar  al 
que  Ie8  parescia.  y  con  e«^te  modo  siemprc  tuvo  eate  Reyno  muy  suflcienteK  hombres  en 
BUS  Repiiblicas,  porquc  elegian  los  mas  valerosos."  Tezozomoc  (Cap.  LXXXII,  pp.  14S 
and  14^{),  cnnflmiing  the  mode  or  election  as  reported  by  Sahagun.  Zurita  (*^  Hnpportt 
etc."  p.  14) :  "  Ainsi,  ils  pn^Peraient  laisser  apres  eux  un  successeur  qui  fut  capable  de 
bien  gouvemer.  plutdt  que  d'abandonner  cette  charge  ft  leurs  Ills,  ft  lcuri>  petiif**flls  ou 
ft  leurs  lieutenants,  comuic  le  fit  Alexandra  le  Grand.'*  A/e;i</t>ia  (Lib.  II,  cap.  XXXVII, 
pp.  153  and  164).  Torquemudn  (Lib.  XI,  cap.  XXVII,  p.  358) :  *'  Confleso  de  la  Kepublica 
Mexicana  esta  niancra  de  sucesion,  y  que  Be  elegian  ulgunas  veces,  sin  diferenciaa, 
notando  solaniente  las  qualidades  de  las  personas,  y  de  estos  fue  Itzt*ohuatl,  valeroso 
Rei  Mexicano,  que  por  el  valor  de  bu  persona,  y  la  grande^a  de  su  aninio,  no  se  ad- 
Tirstid,  ni  rcpard  para  cligirle,  en  que  era  Hijo  de  una  Ksclava;  pcro  no  es  mara villa, 
que  el  bien  publico,  preflera  al  particular."  1  forbear  quoting  the  tales  about  the  elec* 
tion  of  sundry  Mexican  chiefs,  as  related  by  the  above  and  other  authors. 

»o  Clavigero  (Lib.  VII,  cap.  VL  p.  403).  has  distinctly  formulate<l  the  idea:  "  that  the 
crown  should  always  remain  in  the  house  of  Acamapitziii."  Enough  has  been  said 
about  the  Mexican  family  to  dispel  the  notions  of  an  ''Indian  dynasty"  in  Mexico. 
At  best,  a  succession  or  perpetuation  of  the  office  in  a  certain  Kin  or  calpulli,  might  be 
conceded.  IJurtin  (Cap.  XI,  p.  103),  Codice  Jiamirez,  (p.  58),  and  Zurita  (p.  14),  make 
even  this  somewhat  doubtrul;  hO  does  the  election  of  lizcohuHtit  as  conceived  by  Torque- 
mnda  (Lib.  XI,  cap.  XXVII,  p.  358).  The  origin  of  "Flinty  Snake''  is,  however,  re- 
ported in  too  many  different  ways  to  Justify  any  conclusion  liased  on  it.  The  fact,  that 
one  of  the  four  leading  war-captains  should  become  *'  chief  of  men,"  militates  against 
descent  of  ofllcc  in  a  certain  kin.  See  also  Joseph  de  Acosta  ('*  Hist,  not,  y  moral  de  lai 
Indias»  Lib.  VI,  cap.  24,  pp.  43J)  and  440). 

"0  Sahafiun  {U\i.  VL  cap.  XX ;  Lib.  VIII,  cap.  XXX).    Atonia  (Lib.  VI.  cap.  24). 

">Zfl*  Casas  C*  Hiiit.  apologet tea "  quoletX  on  p.  124  of  Vol.  VIII  of  Lord  Kingsbor- 
ough's  collection) :  ''Quando  algun  senor  moria  y  dcxava  muchos  hijos,  si  alguno  ae 
alzava  en  palacio  y  se  queria  preferir  a  los  olios,  aunque  fiiese  el  mayor,  no  lo  coa- 
aentia  el  Senor  ft  quien  pertenecia  la  conflrmacion,  y  meuos  el  pueblo.  Antes  dexavan 
pasar  un  ano,  6  mas  de  otro,  en  el  qual  consideravan  bien  qual  era  mejor  para  regir 
6  gobernar  el  estado,  y  nquel  permaneci6  por  seiior.'*  Zurita  (••  Rjipport,  etc.,"  pp.  18 
and  10).  Ton/uemada  (Lib.  XI,  cap.  XXVII,  pp.  358  and  35U).  Further  quotations 
would  be  useless. 

^'3  In  addition  to  the  authoiities  named  in  note  2i8. 1  refer  to  Clavigero  {L,\h.  VII, 
cap.  V^I,  p.  4Ch\),  with  the  restriction  mentioned  in  note  2Sd.  **  De  Vordre  de  Succession, 
etc."  fist  liecneil  of  TfrnauxCumpniis,  p.  228). 

***  Zurita  ("  Rnpporty  etc.,"  p.  (19).  Sahagun  (Lib.  VIII,  cap.  I,  p.  272).  The  death 
of  Cuaubtemotzin  put  an  end  to  the  office  in  the  eyes  of  the  SpaniaitU,  although  It  had 
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of  the  tribe,  nnd  the  duties  of  his  office,  at  that  time  embracing 
those  of  the  ''  Cihuacohiiatl,"  liave  been  stated  by  us  already. 
The  confederation  had  so  far  wrought  a  cliange  that  he  became 
'*  general "  of  its  allied  warriors,^^  and  consequently  to  a  certain 
extent,  an  extra-tribal  officer  residing  at  Tenuchtitlan,  Mexico, 
because  the  military  supremacy  was  vested  in  that  tribe.  We 
have  previously  alluded  to  the  fact  that  it  was  the  **  chief  of  men  " 
upon  whom  we  have  been  heretofore  accustomed  to  look  as  a 
monarch,  even  a  despot.  His  office  and  its  attributes  have  been 
.the  mainstay's  of  the  notion  that  a  high  degree  of  civilization  pre- 
vailed in  aboriginal  Mexico,  in  so  far  as  its  people  were  ruled 
after  the  manner  of  eastern  despotisms. 

Not  only  was  this  pretended  monarch  strictly  elective,  but  he 
could  also  be  deposed  for  misdemeanor.^*  *'  Wralhy  chief"  the 
younger,  better  known  as  the  last  Montezuma,  was  removed  from 
office  and  his  successor  elected  before  that  ill-starred  chieftain's 
violent  death.^*^ 

been  formally  abrofrnted  by  the  capture  of  that  chieftain,  to  whom  no  successor 
was  appointed  hy  the  whites. 

*****  Tenure  of  iMtids**  (p.  417).  JxtWxochitl  {"  Riatoire  des  ChichimMquen;*  Cap. 
XXXI I,  p.  21»).  claims  for  his  Tezoucan  chief  the  milituiy  conimnnd.  in  the  shape  of  an 
"  imperial "  title:  **  He  of  Tezcuco  was  greeted  by  the  title  of  Aculhua  Tocuhtli,  as  also 
by  that  of  Chichi mccatl'Tecuhtli  which  hiA  ancestors  carried,  and  widch  was  the 
distinctive  mark  of  the  empii*e."  I  believe  this  claim  was  dii^posetl  of  m  **  Tenure  of 
Jjandt*^  (p.  394,  notes  9  and  10'/.  See  also  Vetnncurt  (Part  lUi.  Trat.  I,  cap.  XIV,  p. 
291; :  "  y  remataron  la  fiesta  quedando  Izcoliuatl  por  rey  supremo  del  impcrio  tepaneca, 
por  Hcr  primei*o  que  Nctzaiiualcoyotl.^'  See  also  the  tacit  acknowledgmvuts  by 
IxtlUxochitl  ('•  HUt:  det  Chichimiqnes,'*  Cap.  XXXVIII,  LXXIV,  LXXV). 

»M  Vftancurt  ('•  Teatro  MexicauoJ"  Parte  II,  Trat.  II,  cap.  XV,  p.  485) :  '•  Olras  muchas 
Icyes  extravaj^rantes  que  con  el  instinto  natural,  con  maduro  consejo  conflrmaron  y 
que  inviolablemente  guai-daban.  teni.nn  los  Mexicanos  y  los  de  Guatimala,  como  el  de 
deponer  al  r<>y  con  junta  y  consejo  de  la  noblcza. ' 

***  That "  wrathy  chief"  had  lost  all  his  authority  during  the  time  Cortes  went  against 
Narvaez,  is  clearly  stated  in  **  Carta  Segundti "  (Vedia  I,  pp.  41  and  42)  already,  though 
the  fact  of  his  removal  from  ofBce  is  not  noticed  by  the  Spanish  commander  himself. 
It  is,  however,  mentioned  by  BerntU  Diex  de  CastUlo  (Cap.  CXXVI,  p.  V3ri). 
Montezuma  said  to  Olid  and  to  the  '*  Padre  de  la  Merced : "  '*  Yo  tengo  creido  que  no 
aprovechai-^  cosa  ninguna  para  quo  cese  la  gucrra,  porque  ya  tienen  alzado  otro  sefior 
...  ;"  and  again  the  Mexicans  themselves  are  reported  as  answering  to  Montezuma: 
*'  Hacemo9os  8nl>er  que  ya  hemos  levantado  ft  un  vuestro  primo  por  sefior."  Las  Casus 
(**  Breuisitima  Rel'icion,"  p.  49;.  Alrarado:  **  Ponen  un  puual  a  los  pechos  ai  praso 
Moten^uma  que  se  pusiesse  k  los  corredores,  y  mandasfe.  que  los  Vndios  no  com- 
batie.sH(>n  la  casa,  si  no  que  se  pusiessen  en  paz.  Ellos  no  curaron  entonccs  de 
oliedecelle  en  nada;  antes  piaticauan  deelegirotro  Sefior,  y  capitan,  que  guiasso  sus 
batallas.''  Sahagun  (Lib.  XII,  cap.  XXI.  pp.  28  and  29):  "Oidas  eslas  voces  por  los 
Mexicanos  y  Tlatilulcas,  coromen9ai*on  entre  si  4  bravcar,  y  nialdecir  ft  Mocthezuma 
dicicndo  que  dice  el  puto  de  Mocthezuma  y  it  bellaco  con  ^1  ?  no  cesarenios  de  la 
guerra;  luego  comenzaron  4  dar  alarldos  y  a  tirar  raetas  y  dardos  acia  donde  estaba 
el  que  hablalia  Junto  con  Mochthecuzuma."  This  was  before  Cort^.s  lind  even  captured 
Narvaez,  and  shows  that  at  that  time  the  '*  chief  of  men  ''  had  already  lost  all  authority. 
Codiee  liamire»  (p.  89).    When  the  other  chief  who  was  with  Montezuma  had  spoken : 
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Among  the  duties  of  the  '*  chief  of  men,"  we  notice  first  that 
of  residence  at  the  "  tecpan  "  or  ofificial  honse.^^  Tliis  is  com- 
monly statec]  to  be  a  ro^'al  privilege,  whereas  it  was,  in  fact,  a 
burthen,  as  it  simply  meant  that  he  occupied  the  jwsiiion  of  head 
of  the  ofificial  household  of  the  tribe.^®  The  formation  of  this 
household  we  have  eUewhere  described.^^  It  was  a  communal 
group,  consisting  of  the  head- war-chief  and  his  family,  together 
with  such  assistants  (and  their  families,  if  any),  as  were  required 
for  the  transaction  of  daily  business.^^**  The  *•  tecpan"  is  appro- 
priately called  :  **  iiouse  of  the  community,"  *'  casa  de  comuuidad," 
by  Fray  Juan  de  Torquemada,*^^  and  its  residents  were  placet] 
and  kept  there  for  the  purpose  of  extending  tribal  hospitality,  and 
for  the  furtherance  of  tribal  business  and  extra- tribal  relations. 
This  *' official  family"  had  to  wait  upon  the  ofl3cers  and  chiefs  who 
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un  nniinoAo  capitan  Ilnmndo  Qnniititcnior  de  edad  d«  diez  y  onho  anog  que  ya  le 
qiicrian  ele^ii'  poi-  Key  dijo  en  alta  voz:"  "Qu^  cs  lo  que  df7.u  CHte  bcllaco  de  Mote- 
ciu'zinna,  iiiiij;er  do  lod  eHpafiolo.^,  que  tal  ko  puede  Uaniar.  pues  con  ininio  inugeril  Be 
entrego  a  elloH  de  puro  niiedo  y  aHeguraiidonoH  noM  ha  puc^'to  toitoH  en  este  trabajo? 
No  le  queremog  obedeeor  porqiie  ya  no  eg  nuegtro  Rey,  y  como  k  vil  hombrc  le  hemos 
de  (bir  el  ca.'-tigo  y  pago."  Frngmento  Xo.i  (Xoticins  lieiatituit  d  la  ConquUta,"  etc., 
j>.  U.i):  **  y  elloH  W  dei<honrai'oii  y  Ibiinaron  el  Cobanle."  Torquemnda  (Lib.  IV.  cap* 
I.XVIII,  p.  404):  *•  gokd  a  un  llermano  do  Moteruh^uma.  Senor  de  Iztapalapan,  y  los 
Mexicanoi^,  ni  birieron  el  Mcrrado,  ni  le  dexaroti  bolver  A  la  IMi.>«ion.  y  le  elivieron  por 
gu  Caudillo"  (Id.  Cap.  LXX,  p.  497).  VHnm-urt  ("  Tealro."  Parte  II lo,  Trat.  I.  cap. 
XIV,  p.  12.'>.  rap.  XV,  pp.  130.  Ul).  Ilerrern  (Dec.  II.  lib.  X,  cap.  VIII,  p.  2W).  It  Is 
very  intcre.^'lbig  to  nulico  that  Torquemada  and  Herrera  u^e  identically  the  same 
words.    Tbtir  vcrtiong  are  the  rnlb.'St. 

"'  Tenure  of  Land*  (pp.  40i>  and  410).  Durdn  (Cap.  XXVI,  p.  2U) :  ••  Y  agl.  lo  pri- 
mero  que  ho  ordeno,  fue  que  los  reyeg  nuiica  galirgen  en  piUblico,  etc.,  etc."  It  is 
scarcely  nece^gary  to  prove  this  at  any  length,  by  quotationg. 

w  Tenure  of  ImiuIh  (p.  4051).  Herrera  (Dec.  ill.  lib.  IV.  cap.  XVII,  p.  I:i8):  "  E.-tos 
Tributor>  enin  para  cl  bien  publico,  para  lag  Gucrras,  para  pagar  A  los  (joveinadores,  i 
Mini>trog  de  «Fu^ticia,  i  C'apit  in(>g,  pnrque  toda  onta  (icnte  conila,  de  ordinario,  en  el 
Palacio  del  Ki'y,  adondo  cada  uno  tenia  gu  agiento.  i  lugar  coiiocitlo.  gegun  su  oflclo, 
i  Calida<l,  .  .  ."  Sahngun  (IaU.  Vlll.  cap.  XIII,  p.  .tOl) :  '•  Y  ilcgpuen  quo  habia  comido 
cl  lienor,  u)and:iba  a  -us  pagcg,  6  scrvld«»reg,  que  die>eu  de  comer  4  lo<log  los  sefioreg  y 
euibaJa<lorcs  que  liabian  venido  de  ali;unog  pucblo.'«,  y  t.HUiblcn  daban  de  comer  &  los 
que  guard  (ban  el  p^lacio.  Tauibicn  dab.-in  de  comer  A  li)s  quocriaban  lo<4  mancebos 
que  ^e  llaman  tel|Miclitlatog  y  a  log  8atra])ag  de  log  idolog.  Asimignu)  dnban  de  comer 
a  loH  c.aniorcH,  a  b»g  pages,  a  todos  log  di-l  palacio,  etc.,  etc.  .  .  ."  Tetoznmoc  (Cap. 
LXXXII.  p.  U4).    The  1.  Iter  !.•♦  very  po.«^itive,  mentioning  it  as  a  duly. 

23W  Tenure  of  Lands  (pp.  mt  and  410). 

■''«»The  i.i!ormilit»n  on  this  point  goes  back  to  Cortes  ('•  Carta  Srffundn.**  Vedia  I, 
p.  .'CO :  *' I.a  numera  de  su  gerviciocra  que  ttnlog  Ioh  dias  luego  en  anianeclendo  eran 
en  gu  ca»«a  d«'  ^ei.s^•i^•nt'>.■?  .^enorcg  y  peroonas  persfouale?*.  los  cualeg  se  gentaban,  y  otros 
andaban  por  uiias  ^alag  y  corredores  que  habian  en  la  dicha  caga,  etc.,  etc."  The  other 
cye-witne^ges  are  hardly  as  pogitive.  The  exaggerated  reports  of  Oriedo  (Lib. 
XXXIU,  cap,  XI.VI.  p.  aO-'O.  Torqnemida  (Lib.  111.  cap.  XXV.  p.  '21W),  I'efancurt 
('•  Ttatro,"  Parte  I  la.  Trat.  1*.  cap.  XXI 11,  pp.  .WO.  V\',,  etc).  Herrera  (Dec.  II.  lib.  VI  I, 
cap.  IX,  pp.  IS3.  IHI)  anil  <»therg,  simply  prove  that  the  •tecpan"  wag  permanently 
occupied  by  a  numerous  household,  of  which  the  "chief  of  men  "  was  the  head. 

'*»  "  Jlonarquia  ltuli<tna*'  (Lib.  VI,  cap.  XXIV,  p.  4«). 
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daily  transacted  affairs  at  tlie  "  tecpan,"  to  carry  their  victuals 
to  the  halls  in  which  their  sessions  were  held  and  also  to  wait  upon 
the  foreign  official  guests  (often  enemies)  who  were  received  in 
separate,  even  secluded,  quarters.**^     But  their  main  duty  con- 

«"  Sahngun  (Lib.  VIU,  cap.  Xril,  p,  301,  as  copied  in  note  238).  Zurita  (••  Rapport,'* 
etc.,  p.  OG) :  'Ml  y  nvait  dans  len  palais  tlen  sonverains  des  appartements  vantes,  ^lev<§s 
de  sept  &  hiiit  marches  conime  nos  entre-sol,  et  dentines  ft  la  residence  des  Jiiges."  (P. 
100):  *' I>c  bonne  heure  on  appoitait  aii  palais  meine  les  repas  de:*  ma}cisti-att>."  This 
would  imply  that  the  food  was  brought  to  the  "  tecpan  "  from  the  pi  ices  where  the 
members  of  the  council  (**tecutlatoca")  actually  resided.  This  is  po»itiTely  contra- 
dieted  by  Ttzozomoc  ("  Crdnica,,*  Cap.  LXXXIl,  p.  144),  who  makes  it  one  of  the  duties 
of  the  **  chief  of  men."  **  con  los  viejos  y  viejas  mucho  amor,  dandoles  para  el  sui«teiito 
humano:  regalados  los  principales,  teni^ndolos  en  mucho,  y  (UiidolOH  la  honra  que 
mei-ecen:  Ilamarles  cada  dia  al  palacio  que  com&n  con  vos,  gan&ndoles  hit*  voluntadcs, 
que  con  ellos  e»tk  el  nostener  el  imperio,  buenos  consegeros,  buenos  aniigof>,  que  por 
cllos  OS  es  dado  cl  asiento,  silla,  e«>trados,  honra,  seiiorio,  mando  y  ser."  fiiuch  an 
extensive  meal  of  the  tribal  ofHcers  is  also  intimated  by  the  same  author  as  having 
been  customary  with  the  Xochimilca»,~ a  tribe  well  known  as  being  closely  allie<l  to 
the  Mexicans,—  where  he  says  (Caip.  XVI,  pp.  25  and  ifS) :  "  Las  Indiart  mugurcs  de  las 
Xochimilcas,  lavando  niuy  bien  cl  itz'.*.ahuitl,  tettuitlatl,  y  otras  cosas  salidas  de  la 
lagiina,  y  lavado,  y  limpiainente  lleuandolo  al  palacio  de  Tecpan  para  que  le  comiesen 
los  principaled,  y  comuitz  indolo  ft  comer  cstava  muy  cabrosa,  y  prosiguiendo  en  sii 
coniida,  etc.,  etc.  .  .  .'•  Zurita  (*'  Rapport,**  etc.,  p.  40),  speaking  of  certain  chiefs, 
says:  '^ Outre  ces  avantages,  le  souveraln  supreme  payait  une  solde  ft  cen  cliefs,  et 
leiir  fainait  delivrer  des  rations.  Ceuxcise  tenaleut  continiiellrment  dans  son  palais 
pour  former  na  cour."  It  is  to  these  "  chiefs."  which  were  none  other  than  the  members 
ol  tlie  council,  that  Gomara  (Vcdia  I.  p.  342)  refers,  copying  Cortia  ("  Carta  Se- 
guiula"  Vedia  I.  p.  3.5),  who  adds,  however:  '  £  al  tiempo  quo  trnian  dc  comer  al 
dicho  Mutecziima.  asimismo  lo  traian  ft  todos  aqiiellos  sefiuica  tan  ciiiuplidauieut.u 
cuaiito  ft  su  persona,  y  tainbien  k  lo-*  servidores  y  gentes  destos  les  dr.ban  su.s  racioues. 
Habia  cdtidianainenle  la  dispensa  y  boiillcria  abieiaa  para  todos  aqiiellos  que  quii^ieiten 
comer  y  beber."  The  chaplain  has  adiled  to  Cort^.'>'  relation  Hoiiie  items  tending  to 
increase  or  enhance  the  importance  of  the  meals,  whereas  he  has  supprc.-sed  the 
above,  very  importint,  passage.  Compare  Vcdia:  (Tom.  I.  p.  31.5).  lIi->  stitements 
agree  far  belter  with  those  of  Bemal  Diez  {'*  Hint,  verd:*  Vedia  II,  cap.  XCI,_pp.  86 
and  87).  The  fact  of  the  **ofllciMl  liouschold"  being  eiitruAtcd  witli  tlio  fii.'tpensation 
of  tribal  hoispit^ility  is  therefore  certain.  The  member^  of  the  council  ate  there  also, 
as  proven  by  Zurita  (p.iMi),  Sahagun  (Lib.  VIII,  caj).  XIII,  p.  301),  Mtndieta  (Lib.  II, 
cap.  XXVIII,  p.  134) :  "  traiknies  algo  temprano  la  coniida  de  palacio,"  and  it  is  implied 
by  Torquemada  (Lil».  XI,  cap.  XXV.  p.  3.V2) :  "Estos  Juecer*  oian  de  ordiiiari«»,  en 

especial  de  causas  criininales,  todos  los  Dias  ft  maiiana,  y  tarde a^i.-tian  en 

BUS  8:ila^,  que  las  liavia  en  la  casa  del  Uei,  particularef,  .  .  .  ."  Ue  is  even  very 
jiosilive  (Lib.  HI,  cap.  XXV,  p.  2iN)):  "No  solo  tenia  este  Grande,  y  Magniflco  Enipcra* 
dor  casas  muy  cumplidas,  y  Salan,  y  Aposentos  grandio.>>as,  para  su  Morada,  para  sus 
Consejos.  y  Scnoretv,  y  toda  la  denias  C>ente,  que  llegaba  a  t>er  digna  de  su  ho.^^pedage, 
y  recibiniiento,  donde  como  su  inihma  Tersona  Real  eran  f>ervidos.  y  arariciados  .  .  ," 
also  (Lib.  IV,  cap.  L.  p.  4r>l)).  He  al-o  fays  of  "Fasting  Wolf,"  headcliief  of  Tezciico 
(Lib.  II,  cap.  LllI,  p.  I(i7) :  "  no  fiie  menos  en  el  gabto  de  ^u  Casa,  asi  para  mi  Persona, 
como  para  hacer  Ilospicio  ordinario  ft  todos  los  que  Servian  en  ►u  l*alacio,  y  otros 
mnchos  Seiiores,  que  comian  en  su  Casa,  cada  Dia,  .  .  ."  Pttrus  Martyr  of  Atighiera 
(••  De  uouo  Orhe;'  etc.,  Dec.  Ill,  cap.  X,  pp.  231  and  232).  Clarigero  (Lib.  VII,  cap. 
XVI,  p.  4><2),  about  Tczcuco.  In  regard  to  Mexico  he  is  very  positive  (Lil».  V,  cap.  Ill, 
p.  304).  Further  quot^itions  are  useless.  I  ^haII  merely  refer  lo  the  ••  Codex  Afeiuloza** 
(plate  LXX)  and.  lor  the  sake  of  analogy  with  the  tribes  of  QQllichc•^tock  in  (iuate- 
mala,  to  the  **  Popol  f'u/t"  (p.  305):  "Are  qui  cuchbal  quib  ri-oxib  olii  nim*lia  u  bi 
cacmal,  chiii  cut  clJ  c'uqah-vi  c*uquiya,  .  .  .  ." 
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sistcd  in  preparing  and  serving  every  da}'  an  extensive  meal,  of 
which  not  only  all  the  members  of  the  household,  several  hundreds 
in  number,  partook,  but  evory  one  who,  either  on  business  or  as 
an  idler,  happoned  to  be  on  or  about  the  premises.^^^  It  was  the 
dut}'  of  the  ''  chief  of  men  "  himself  to  open  this  rude  clannish 
feast,^****  and  it  pertained  to  his  office  to  represent  the  hospitality 
and  dignity  of  the  tribe  on  such  occasions.     Hence  the  peculiar 

Thnt  the  delegateB  fVom  foreign  tribes  were  quartered  at  the  "tecpan"  Is  plainly 
Btateii  by  Sahtigun  (Lib.  VIII,  cap.  XIX,  p.  .H08):  *' Habin  otra  sola  qne  se  llaroaba 
Coa(*nlli :  en  este  higar  se  apo^entaban  toilos  los  sefioren  rorncteros,  que  eran  amigos 

6  eneniigos  del  sefior "  ;  ••  Codice  liamfrez*^  (p.  1^):  ••  Vlnieron  4  estas  fiestas 

basta  los  propios  enemigos  de  los  Mexicanos.  como  ernn  los  de  Michhuacan  y  los  de  la 
proTiiu'ia  de  Tlaxcala.  i  los  quales  hixo  aposontar  el  Key  y  tratar  como  i  su  miMna 
persona,  y  hazerlea  tun  ricos  miradores  des<Ie  donde  vicssen  las  fle^tas,  coroo  los 
mivok;"  Durdn  (Cap.  XL,  p.  317,  cap.  XLIII.  p.  347):  "Fasting  child"  of  Tezcuco 
**apo^e^talld<>le  en  un  lugar  que  cUos  llaman  Teccalli,  que  quiere  decir,  palncio  Real." 

'*Luego  llegd  el  rey  de  Tacul)a  con  todos  sus  prliicipnles  y  sefioi-es A  quien  no 

nienoti  lionra  ycoitpsfa  (*e  hizo  que  ul  de  Tezcuco,  poiii^ndole  en  el  niisuio  i>alacio. 
Junto  a  Ne^Mualpilli.'*  The  delegates  fVom  Tlaxcallau,  Hucxotzinco,  and  Cholula  were : 
**LIcvadi>s  al  palacio  real,  donde  les  tenian  aparej.ido  un  retraimiento  oculto  y 
escondido,"  and  "fucron  apo^entados  en  el  misnio  lugar"  tho^o  of  Michhuacan  and 
others  (pp.  .'ioO  an<l  Vi\),  also  (Cap.  LI  V,  pp.  428  and  42tt,  and  LVIII,  p.  4M,  etc.).  These 
authors  are  aUo  ttilly  coiitlnneil  by  Tezoxomoc  ("  f 'rdiiicfi,*'  Cap.  LXIV*.  pp.  106  and 
107;  cap.  LXVIII.  p.  Ill;  cap.  LXXXVI.  p.  151),  IxtlilxochUl  ("  HUttHre  ties  ChichimM- 
giiea,**  Cap.  XXXVI,  )>. 'i.H,  speaking  of  Tezcuco).  Torquemada  (Lib.  XIV,  cap.  I,  pp. 
MA  and  .'^)5).  The  latter  distinguishes  between  tlie  "calplxca"  and  "el  palacio," 
suiting  that  delegates  wore  quartered  at  the  former.  Rut  since  he  himself  (Lib.  Vl, 
cap.  XXIV.  p.  48)  calls  the  '*  lerpan  "  casa  del  coniun"  — a  name  given  by  him  to  the 
"calpixc.a"  — and  we  know  from  Sahagun  (Lib.  VIII.  cap.  XIX,  p.  .S07)  that  the 
**calpixcacalli"  was  a  hall  of  the  "  te<'pan,"  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  fact,  that 
Uie  "  lecpan  "  was  aK^^o  the  place  where  delegates  were  received,  lodged  and  fed,  at  the 
ex|>enhc  of  the  tril>e. 

When,  in  l.~)37.  the  Hisliop  Las  Casas  sent  certain  traders  with  ftill  inptructions  and 
"implements  for  converriion.-'  to  the  Indians  of  "Tuzulutlan"  or  of  the  "Ticrra  de 
Guerra  "  Fray  Antonio  de  Itemesal  (•'  HUtoria  de  la  Provincia  de  S.  Vicente  de  Ckyapa^** 
etc.,  eUr.,  Lib.  III.  cap.  W,  p.  I.'i5):  V  como  en  aquel  tiempo  no  aula  mesones  ni  casas 
de  comunidad,  totlos  los  fora»>teros  que  llegauan  al  lugar  acudian  4  pnsar  en  casa  del 
scficr,  que  lo:«  lecobia  humauauifnte.  ho!«pedaua  y  daua  de  comer  conforme  la  calidad 
de  la  peroona,  y  el  fora>tcro  rcronocia  el  bien  recibido,  6  que  aula  de  recibir,  )K>nlendo 
a  lOH  pie.*«  del  sefior  ulgun  prcscnte  coulorme  a  su  poslbilidad."  The  traders,  therefore, 
"took  lodgings"  at  the  oftloial  house,  — the  tecpau,— and  staid  there  (as  we  may 
read  p.  ]:{0  of  tlie  Friar's  hihtory)  until  they  had  performed  their  work  of  opening  the 
country  to  the  preaching  of  the  go.<ipel.  The  compari!»on  with  Cort^t>,  being  also 
quartered  at  the  "  tecpan  "  of  Mexico.  ir«  indeed  striking. 

3«^  De^tcriptinns  of  tliii*  meal  are  so  abundant,  that  it  is  hardly  woith  while  to  refer 
to  them  in  detail.  I  would  only  call  particurir  attention  to  the  statements  of  CorUt 
(•*  Cnrta  Sfgiinda,'*  Vedia  1,  p.  3.'»),  liernal  diez  de  Castillo  ("  Hist,  verdiulerot"  etc.,  etc.. 
Cap.  XCI.  pp.  SO  and  87,  of  Vedia  II).  Andres  de  Tupia  ("  lielacion  sobre  la  Conquista  de 
Mt'xico"  Col.  de  DocM  II.  p.  5M).  These  htatements.  made  by  eye-witne:*se8,  if  viewed 
in  their  proper  light  and  com|»are4l  with  tho&e  of  hubsequent  writers,  fully  corroborate 
the  views  of  L.  JI.  Morgan  (•'  Montezuma's  Dinner**  in  X.  American  Jteviete,  1876),  that 
this  meal  was  but  an  oflicial  communal  one,  given  by  the  official  household  of  the  tribe* 
as  pait  of  its  daily  duties  and  obligation<i. 

*44 1  cannot  refi*ain  here  from  recalling  the  description  of  the  meal  given  to  the  Clan 
Mclvor  by  its  chief  "  Fergus  Mclvor,  Vich  Jan  Vuhr,*'  — so  graphically  pictured  by  Sir 
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earnestness  of  his  manner  which  eye-witnesses  have  mistaken  for 
the  haughtiness  of  a  tyrant.^*^ 

These  duties  not  only  necessitated  official  residence  at  the 
"  official  house,"  but  even  permanent  stay  there,  unless  important 
business  required  the  chiefs  absence.^"*^  Such  absence,  however, 
could  only  be  justified  by  official  duties,  and  then  the  **  chief  of 
men"  had  to  appear  with  all  the  tokens  and  emblems  of  his 
rank.^^^  If  otherwise,  he  might  indeed,  go  about,  but  he  lost  all 
claim  to  official  recognition. 2^®  Hence  the  statements  are  true 
in  the  main,  however  exaggerated  in  detail,  that  great  decorum 
was  observed  towards  the  "  chief  of  men "  whenever  he  appeared 
in  public,  that  he  was  addressed  with  marked  deference,  and  that 
a  certain  pomp  surrounded  him  on  such  occasions.^^^  These 
occasions  were,  of  course,  opportunities  for  the  display  of  Indian 

Walter  Scott  in  *' Waverley."  As  to  the  part  played  by  the  "chief  of  men''  see  par- 
ticularly BertuU  DUz  (Cap.  XCI.  p.  86,  Vedia  II). 

*«*Thi8  particiilaily  earnest  mien  is  noticed  by  all  anthors.  It  is  strictly  Indian, 
and  found  among  the  rudest  triljes. 

«••  Durtin  (Cap.  XXVI,  p.  214) :  '•  Y  asi,  lo  primoro  que  se  ordend,  fu^  que  los  reyes 
nunca  saliesen  en  pliblico,  si^no  a  cosas  muy  necesarias  y  for^osas."  Codice  Ramirez 
(p.  7n) :  *'  De  ordinario  estaba  retirado  saliendo  muy  pocas  vezcs  ft  vinta  del  pueblo." 

"'  Dunin  (Cap.  XXVI,  p.  214),  Sahagun  (Lib.  VIH,  cap.  X,  p.  2»1).  It  is  distinctly 
asserted  by  the  former  that,  what  he  has  called  "  corona  real "  could  only  be  worn  by 
the  ** chief  of  men"  and  the  **  snake- woman."  This  head-dress,  very  appropriately 
termed  by  the  Spaniards,  *'half  mitre"  (*'  media  mitra")  is  flji:ured  by  many  authors  of 
naUve  origin.  8ee  Cotiex  Mtndozn  (plates  II  to  XIV,  also  LXX),  Durdn  (L&minas  2  to 
14,  slUo  1ft.  18.  to  24  etc.),  Cwtice  Ramirez  (plates  4  and  6).  It  is  called  •'  Xiuhuitzolli " 
by  the  Mexirana.  See  also  Molina  (Parte  la,  p.  30  and  JIa,  p.  IftO)  fVoni  '^Xiuitl" 
turquoise  or  green  stone,  and  is  totally  diflferont  from  the  head-dress  worn  by  the  "  chief 
of  men  "  in  the  flcKI.    Compare  "Art  of  War"  (p.  12«). 

sMThis  explains  the  stories  about  the  **  incognito"  ramblings  of  "  Fasting  Wolf"  of 
Tezcuro.  so  frequently  repeated  after  the  Ixtlilxochitls,  as  well  as  that  of  the  arrest 
nt  *'Wrathy  Chief"  (the  last  Montezuma)  for  appropriating  corn  (uit  of  a  Held.  The 
latter  tale  is  beautifully  told  by  //.  H.  Bancroft  (Vol.  II,  pp  451,  452)  after  the  best 
authorities. 

><*No  author  has  been  more  prolific  in  pictures  of  pomp,  regal  wealth  and  magnifi- 
cence, than  Remal  JHez  de  Castillo  (•♦  Historia  verdadera^**  etc.,  etc..  Cap.  LXXXVIII, 
XCI  and  XCII,  etc.).  Most  of  the  later  writers  have  placed  undue  reliance  on  his 
statements,  absumiug  that  the  truthfulness  with  which  he  **gave  vent"  to  his  own 
individual  feelings  and  impressions,  was  the  result  of  cool,  impassionate  observation . 
Anyone  who  has  read  attentively  (and  not  merely  glanced  over  at  random  for  the 
purpo^e  of  obtaining  quotations)  his  protracted  **  M^moire.-*."  will  become  convinced 
that  he  is.  in  la<'t,  one  of  the  most  unreliable  eye-witnesses,  as  far  as  general  principles 
are  comrerned.  In  every  detail  where  his  perf^onal  feelings  are  not  involved  or  by 
which,  even  at  the  late  date  when  lie  wrote,  they  were  not  involuntarily  aroused,  he  is 
much  more  trustworthy  than  when  he  takes  special  pride  or  pains  to  be  very  explicit. 
Thus,  it  is  curious  to  compare  his  description  of  *'  Wrathy  Chiefs"  reception  of  Cortes 
with  that  given  subsequently  l)y  the  '*  Marquis  del  Valle  "  himself,  ('*  Carta  Segunda," 
Vedia  I,  p.  25).  It  was  doubtlessly  the  greatest  effort  at  pomp  and  display  ever 
attempted  by  t^  Mexicans,  since  they  went  to  meet  and  greet  the  most  iucom* 
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finer}',  when  a  number  of  articles  were  used  to  deck  the  "  chief 
of  men"  as  his  official  insignia,  but  the  custom  of  speaking  to 

prehensible  beings  ever  heard  of  by  them.    It  is  interesting  to  place  both  versions  side 
by  side.    The  translation  is  my  own  and  1  therefore  beg  for  indulgence. 


Cortes.    Second  Dispatch. 

'*At  that  place  more  than  a  thouAand 
principal  people  came  to  greet  and  to 
speak  to  me,  all  citizens  of  the  said  city, 
and  all  di-esscd  alike  and  according  to 
their  custom  very  richly,  and  when  they 
came  to  speak  to  me,  every  one  of  them 
made,  befoi-e  coming  up,  a  particular 
ceremony,  customary  nmong  them,  which 
consisted  in  each  one  of  them  putting 
his  hand  on  the  ground,  kissing  it;  and 
in  this  manner  I  waited  almost  an  hour 
until  each  one  had  made  his  ceremony." 

«* After  we   had   passe<i   that 

bridge,  this  lord  Muteczuma  came  to 
receive  us  with  about  two  hundred  Lords, 
all  barefooted  and  dressed  in  otiier  livery 
or  manner  of  clotliing,  also  very  rich 
after  their  custom,  and  more  so  than  that 
of  the  others.  They  came  in  two  pro- 
cessions, closely  hugKing  the  walls  of  the 
street  Mhlch  is  very  broad,  flue,  and 
straight,  ko  that  from  one  end  of  it  the 
other  end  may  be  seen,  and  two-thirds  of 
a  league  ('-legua")  in  length,  with  very 
good  buildingH  on  both  sides,  dwellings 
as  well  as  temples.  And  the  said  Mutec- 
zuma went  in  the  middle  of  the  street 
with  two  chiefs,  one  to  his  right  and  the 
other  to  his  left.  One  of  these  waH  the 
same  one  who,  as  I  said,  had  come  to 
speak  to  me  ni  the  litter,  and  the  other 
was  the  said  Muteczuma's  brother,  lord 
of  that  city  of  Iztapalapa  which  I  had 
left  that  day.  All  Miree  were  dressed 
alike,  except  Muteczuma  who  wore  tholes 
to  his  feet,  whereas  the  otiier  two  chiefs 
•had   none    antl    supported   him    by    his 


arms. 


» 


Bemal  Diez  de  CaBtillo.    Cap.  88. 

"  When  we  reached  the  place  where 
another  pathway  (dyke)  branched  off  to 

Cuyoacan, many  principals  and 

caciqpes  came,  covered  with  very  rich 
mantles,  with  ornaments  and  liveries, 
those  of  one  cacique  different  IVom  those 
of  anotlier,  and  the  d}kes  were  tilled  by 
them.  These  great  caciques  were  sent 
by  Uie  great  Montezuma  ahead  to  receive 
us,  and  as  they  arrive<l  before  Cortes  they 
bid  us  welcome,  touching  the  ground  and 
kissing  it  in  token  thereof.'^  "Thus  we 
were  detained  a  good  while,  and  ft'om 
there  the  Cacamacan,  chief  of  Tezcuco, 
and  the  chief  of  IzUipalapa,  and  the  chief 
of  Tacuba  and  the  chief  of  Cuyoacan 
went  forward  to  meet  the  gi-eat  Monte- 
zuma who  approached  in  a  rich  litter, 
accompanied  by  oUier  great  Lords  and 
caciques  holding  vassals.  And  when  we 
neared  Mexico,  where  thei*e  were  other 
small  towers,  the  great  Montezuma  de- 
scended from  his  litter,  and  these  great 
caciques  took  hold  of  his  arms,  advancing 
with  him  under  a  marvellously  rich  can- 
opy of  green  plume:*  with  large  golden 
ornaments,  much  silver,  and  pearls  and 
stones  of  ••  Chalchihuis  "  suspendett  from 
it  as  fringes,  an<i  very  dazzling  to  the  eye. 
The  great  Montezuma  was  very  richly 
dresbcd  alter  their  custom,  with  cotaras 
on  his  feet  (as  they  are  cjillcd),  with 
goldrn  soles  an«l  much  jewelry  over 
them.  The  lour  lords  who  came  with  him 
were  albo  riclily  dressed,  though  not  in 
the  same  manner  as  when  they  had  come 
out  to  receive  uh,— as  if  they  changed 
dress  on  purpose  under  way.  Kesides 
these  Lords,  there  came  other  great  caci- 
ques who  bore  the  canopy  over  their 
lieads,  and  other  many  Lords  pi-eceded 
thegreat  Montezuma  sweeping  the  ground 
before  him  and  placing  ropes  for  him  to 
ste)>  upon.  None  of  thetje  Lords  ventured 
to  look  him  in  the  face,  but  all  had  their 
eyes  cast  down,  except  those  of  his  rela- 
tives and  nephews  who  supported  him 
by  the  arms. 
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him  with  downcast  eyes  was  not  so  much  a  mark  of  particular 
respect,  as  a  thoroughly  Indian  habit  of  shy  suspicion,  commoa 

A  third  ftje-witnodfi.  Andr^  de  Tdpia  ('*  Relncion,*^  etc.,  Col.  de  Doc's,  II,  p.  570), 
Bimply  »ny»:  **Thc  paid  Miitecziima  went  in  the  middle  of  the  street,  and  ail  the  rest 
or  the  people  were  along  the  walls,  clone  to  them,  aD  such  is  their  custom." 

The  verfiion  of  Rernal  Diez  is  corroborated  bjr  Oviedo  (*'  Hist,  general,**  etc.,  Lib. 
XXXIII,  cap.  XLV,  p.  500),  fVorn  iDforniation  derived  by  him  of  **  some  knights  and 
soldiers  who  bad  taken  part  in  the  conquest  of  New  Spain  "  (Title  of  Chapter  XLV,  p. 
494).    But  the  old  chronicler  does  not  give  the  names  of  his  informants. 

The  same  question  recurs  here,  which  we  have  already  discussed  in  regard  to  the 
lights  with  the  Tlaxcnlteca  {'^Art  c/  War,**  p.  155,  note  20J),  and  here  again  we  reach 
the  same  conclusion  namely :  that  Bernal  Diez  de  Castillo,  '*  bent  upon  recollecting 
personal  incidents,  and,  from  his  subaltern  position'*  less  able  to  see  closely,  in  this 
instance,  magnifies  tlie  importnuce  of  the  action  beyond  the  limits  of  truth. 

Jt  is  easily  noticed,  how  much  more  sober,  and  therefore  less  pompous,  are  the 
statements  of  the  Spanish  commander  and  of  his  lieutenant,  than  those  of  the  common 
soldiers,  including  Ovicdo's  anonymous  informants.  An<l  it  should  be  remembered 
that  Cortes,  who  was  tlie  chief  actor  in  the  scene,  certainly  saw  more  of  it  and  saw  it 
far  better  than  any  of  tiie  othcrn.  Furthermore,  at  the  time  he  wrote  his  report  (the  30  of 
October,  15!20,  or  only  about  one  year  after  the  date  of  the  occurrence),  Cortes  had 
pel  MonnI  and  political  motives  to  magnify  and  embellish  the  picture.  If  his  statements, 
therefore,  fall  far  bulow  those  of  his  troopers  in  thrilling  and  highly  coloi-ed  details, 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  they  are  the  more  reliable  and  trustworthy. 

Referring,  thei-efoie,  to  the  description  by  Corl^:*,  we  dn<l,  on  the  whole,  nothing  but 
a  barbarous  diHplay  couimon  to  other  Indian  celebrations  of  a  similar  character. 
Of  the  Mexicans  themselves,  a  number  of  such  receptions  ara  related  by  aboriginal 
authors.  I  particularly  refer  to  Tezozomoc  (*•  Cronica,**  etc.,  Cap.  XXVII,  pp.  41  and  42). 
Upon  the  return  of  the  Mexicans  from  their  successful  raid  on  Tocamachalco  and 
Tepeaca:  ''the  .Mexicans  were  received  in  triumpli,  with  horns,  trumpets  (?),  flowers, 
and  frankincense.  The  old  men  of  the  tribe,  carrying  censers  and  roses,  stood  in  two 
rows  on  each  side  of  the  way,  their  hair  tied  on  the  back  of  their  heads  with  strips  of 
red  leather,  called  cuauhtlalpiloiii,  with  shieldt*  in  their  hands,  rods  — cuauhtopilli,— 
and  rattles,  in  token  of  old  age  and  of  being  fathers  to  such  braves.  Between  them 
the  Mexican  troop  had  to  pas8,— and  the.ie  are  cslled  cuacuacuiltzin,— taking  in  the 
middle  the  captains,  aiul  the  prisoners  which  they  had  brought  from  the  four  pueblos;*' 
also  (Cap.  X.\IX).  though  it  is  luos  explicit,  about  the  return  from  the  foray  against  the 
Huaxtecas;  (Cap.  XXXVIII  p.  (fti).  speaking  of  the  return  from  the  foray  against 
Huiixaca:  "Then  Mocteznma  comnian<led  toull  the  old  men  and  to  the  principal  Mexi- 
cans  to  go  out  and  receive  the  returning  warriors  with  much  mirth  and  Joy.  They  met 
them  in  the  road,  and  greeted  them,  nicenbing  them  with  much  copal,  which  is  like 
unto  myrrh,  and  a  mark  of  great  honor,  token  of  triumph  in  war;"  (Cap.  XLIX,  p. 
7!)):  "At  Mazalzintamalco  (which  has  since  become  garden  of  the  Marquis  del  Vulle), 
the  old  men,  Cuauhueliueques,  and  the  Mexican  council  were  arrayed  in  line  to  receive 
him,  each  one  with  his  calabash-rattle,  and  armed  with  shields  and  macanas,  wearing 
ichcahuipiles,  and  with  tlie  hair  tie<l  up  on  the  back  of  the  head  with  straps  of  red 
leather.  Along  the  road  there  were,  at  intervals,  bowers  and  huts  decked  with  roses, 
and  the  ohl  men  Joined  the  procession  which  moved  into  Mexico-Ten uchtillan,  directly 
up  to  tlie  temple  of  lluitzilopochlli."  This  watt  when  'Face  in  the  Water"  returned 
from  the  raid  against  the  Matlatzincas;  — (Cap.  LIJ,  p.  85)  when  the  same  "chief 
of  men"  returned,  beaten  and  defeated  by  the  Tarasca  of  Michhuacan,  the  same 
re<*.eption  was  made  to  him,  only  with  groans,  and  wails  of  grief  and  mourning;  also 
(Cap.  LVIII,  p.  IN),  Cap.  LXII.  p.  101,  etc..  etc.).  It  follows  from  the  above  that  the 
reception  of  Cortes  and  whatever  barbarous  display  attended  it,  was  ntrictly  according 
to  established  custom.  Similar  receptions  were  made  to  trading  companies  i*eturning 
with  particular  success.  Sithagun  (Lib.  IX,  cap.  II,  p.  33U).  **They  went  in  pro- 
cession like  two  flies,  one  of  priests  and  the  other  of  chiefs,  and  they  met  them  ia 
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even  now  to  much  ruder  tribes  ;^^  and  the  ornaments  and  peculiar 
garments,  like  the  head-<iress  so  very  appropriately  designated 
by  the  Spaniards  as  a  *"'  half-mitre,"  and  other  articles  already 
described  by  us  on  a  former  occasion  were  not  worn  by  him 
alone,  as  the  "  Cihuacohuatl "  enjoyed  the  same  privilege.^' 
This,  and  the  burial-rites  to  which  we  cannot,  here,  refer  in  detail, ^^ 

the  pueblo  of  Acachinanco/*  to  the  south  of  Mexico,  in  the  direction  of  San  Antonio 
Abad,  says  liuatamante  (note  a).  This  was  while  '*  Water- Rat"  was  '* chief  of  men." 
That  the  *'  chief  of  men  ^  moved  alone,  or  with  a  small  escoit  only,  in  tlie  middle  of  the 
street,  is  very  natural.  He  was  the  head  of  the  official  household  and  the  chief 
war-captain  of  the  confederacy.  His  particular  duty  it  was,  therefore,  to  greet  the 
strangers.  On  any  onlinury  occasion  it  would  have  been  misplaced,  and  against  all 
Hiles  of  Indian  etiquette,  for  the  chief-officers  of  a  tribe  to  go  out  to  meet  them;  but  in 
this  case,  wavering  between  fear  and  curiosity,  an  exception  was  made.  It  is  worthy 
of  remark  that  even  when  the  "  chief  of  men  "  returned  at  the  head  of  a  victorious 
war-paity,  the  ** snake-woman"  is  not  mentioned  as  sallying  forth  to  gieet  him  in 
person. 

3*oThis  custom  of  addressing  people  to  whom  some  deference  is  due,  has  been 
noticed  among  numerous  tribes  of  America.  Among  the  Mexicans  it  was  not  at  all 
an  exclusive  mark  of  deference  towanls  the  chief-officer.  His  interlocutors  did  not 
|ook  at  him,  neiUier  did  he  look  at  them.  See  Bemal  JHez  ((^ap.  XCI,  p.  86,  Vedia  II)» 
Clavigero  (Lib.  VII,  cap.  XI.  p.  470).  The  latter  is  particularly  iinporUint,  although  he 
but  copies  Torquemada  (Lib.  XIV,  cnp.  I.  p.  535)  in  the  main.  As  far  as  other  tribes 
are  concerned,  I  but  recall  here  the  I'eruvian  '•  Inca."  See  FrancUtco  de  Jerez  (**  Verda- 
dera  Belacion  de  la  Conquista  del  Peru  y  Provincia  del  Cuzco  llamada  la  Xtteva  Castilla,** 
etc..  etc.,  in  Vcdin,  Vol.  11,  p.  331),  when  Hernando  Pizarro  met  Atahuallpa  lor  the 
llrst  time :  "  los  ojos  puestos  en  tierra,  sin  los  alzar  a  mirar  4  ninguna  parte.'*  Of  the 
Indians  of  the  gull  slates  of  North  Ameiica,  it  is  said  by  James  Adair  ("  Hiittory  of 

the  American  /;ir/<rt«#,"  p.  4) :  ♦•They  are  timorous,  and  consequently  cautious, 

exceedingly  modest  in  their  behaviour."  See  also  on  the  Northern  Indians,  Lonkiel 
("  Geschichie  der  AliaHon  der  evtingelischen  lirUdert"  IJarby  1789,  pp.  17  and  18).  It 
would  be  superfluous  to  add  ftirther  quotations. 

a«i  Durdn  (Cap.  XXVI,  p.  21.%  cap.  XLIV,  p.  357).  Tezozomoe  (Cap.  XXXVI,  p.  57, 
cap.  LXIX,  p.  115.  etc.).    Durdn  (Lamina  8,  Trat  1*). 

3'^  That  the  burial  of  the  "  Cihuncohuatr'  took  place  after  the  same  manner  as  that 
of  the  " TIaca-tecuhtli,"  is  proven  by  the  •*  Codice  Ramirez**  (p.  «7):  "Hizieronse  obse- 
quias  solemnisimas  y  un  en  ten-am  lento  mas  sumptuoso  que  el  de  los  Reyes  pasados, 
porque  todos  lo  tenian  por  el  auipnro,  y  muro  I'uerte  del  gran  imperio  Mexicano." 
Durdn  (Cap.  XLVIII,  pp.  381  and  382):  "el  qual  despues  de  muerto,  su  cuerpo  fu^ 
qnemado  y  sus  ceni^as  entevradas  junto  a  los  sepulcros  de  lob  Reyes,  hacieudole  las 
oseqnias  conforme  a  persona  tul  se  deuian,  de  la  mesma  mnnera  que  i.  los  reyes  se 
hacian  y  sus  grande^us  pedian.''  Acotta  (Lib.  VII,  cap.  XVlll.  p.  490):  *'le  hicieron 
exequias  los  Mexicanos,  con  mas  aiiarato  y  demoatracion  que  a  niiiguiio  de  los  Reyes 
auian  hecho." 

In  connection  with  the  burial  rites  it  may  be  in  place,  here,  to  refer  to  a  custom 
easily  Interpreted  in  favor  of  the  assumption,  that  the  •' Tlaca-tecuhtli  "  was  a  monarch. 
It  is  the  carving,  in  the  live  rock  at  Cliapultepec  near  Mexico,  of  human  shapes  com* 
meraorative  (or  at  lea^t  Kaid  to  be)  of  each  of  these  officers,  towardn  the  close  of  each 
one*ri  lifetime.  There  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  existence  of  such  carvings.  The  last  of 
them,  representing  "  Wralhy  chief,"was  seen  by  Don  Antonio  de  Leon  y  (Jama  (*'  Detcrip- 
don  Historica  y  Cronoldgica  de  las  dos  J*iedras  que  con  ocasion  del  Auevo  Kmpedrado  que 
se  esta  formando  en  la  Plaz4»  principal  de  Mexico,  se  haUaron  en  eUa  el  Alio  de  1790," 
Segunda  Edicion;  1832,  Paite  Segunda,  pp.  80  and  81),  as  late  as  1753  or  1754,  when  It 
was  destroyed  (**picada")  by  order  of  tlie  authorities.    Another  figure,  intended  for 
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again  establishes  the  equality  in  rank  of  both  officers,  and  it  also 
dispels  the  notions  of  royal  etiquette  and  magnificence  with  which, 
more  particularly,  the  figure  of  "  Wrathy  chief"  (Montezuma)  has 
been  surrounded  in  history. 

The  ^^  chief  of  men  "  as  head  of  the  official  household  needed 
many  assistants  and  subordinates.  He  required  stewards  for  the 
care  of  the  stores  and  their  daily  apportionment.*^  Especially 
did  he  need  runners  for  the  delivery  of  his  messages.  Such 
officers  could  be  chosen  by  him  and  thus  far,  but  no  farther,  did 
he  enjoy  the  right  of  appointing  subordinates.*^  But  the  appoint- 
ment to  a  certain  duty  by  the  "  chief  of  men,"  did  not  confer  any 
hereditary  rank  or  office.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  even  probable 
that  most  of  these  posts  were  filled  by  outcasts,  since  this  was, 
propeily,  the  group  from  which  the  inferior  servants  for  the 
transaction  of  tribal  business  could  be  selected  without  disturbing 
the  balance  of  power  between  the  kins. 

The  "  Tecpan  "  being,  as  we  have  already  stated,  the  "  house  of 
the  community,"  that  is  tlie  place  where  the  business  of  the  entire 
social  cluster  (as  far  as  the  tribe  could  represent  it)  was  trans-> 
acted,  and,  furthermore,  it  being  proven  that  the  same  ^Hecpan" 

*^  Face  in  the  Water,'*  existed  a  few  yearo  previous  to  that  date.  According  to  S^ior  Don 
J.  F.  Ramirez  (**  Durdn.**  p.  251,  note  1  to  Cap.  XXXI),  disllgtired  remnants,  among 
which  the  sign  **1  cane"  (ce-acatl)  is  plainly  visible,  can  yet  be  noticed  in  the  rock 
at  Chapultepec  on  the  eastern  side  of  that  celebrated  hill  or  isolated  bluff. 

Now  it  is  equally  certain,  that  such  carvings  were  not  only  commemorative  of  the 
**Tlaca-Tecuhtli/'  but  also  of  the  **CihuacohuaU."  See  Durdn  rCap.  XXXI,  pp.  250, 
251).  A  somewhat  different  version,  is  given  by  Tezozotnoc  {'*  Crdnica,**  Cap.  XL,  p. 
65).  It  is  remarkable,  however,  that  comparatively  little  importance  was  attached  to 
those  funeral  monuments.  The  place  of  Chaptilte|>ec  itself,  a  very  striking  and  con- 
spicuous object  and  one  witli  which  many  reniiniftcences  were  connected,  was  viewed 
as  an  object  of  "me<licine.'*  Torquemada  (Lib.  Ill,  cap.  XXVI,  p.  308).  That  par- 
ticular attention  should  be  paid  to  the  remains  of  an  officer  of  high  rank  is  very 
natural.  It  is  found  among  the  Iroquoim,  L.  H,  Morgan  {^^Andent  Society^**  Part  II, 
Cap.  Ill,  pp.  95  and  9Ct,  also,  **Afnerican  aboriginal  Architecture**  iu  Johnson*»  Cgclo' 
pedia).  It  would  be  useless  to  dwell  ftirther  on  the  subject  since  it  will  be  fully 
treated  of  in  one  of  my  subsequent  monographs. 

3<^  It  is  not  devoid  of  interest  to  notice,  that  this  official  household,  in  ftill "  blast," 
appears  only  after  the  formation  of  the  confederacy.  Codice  Ramirez  (p.  65) :  "  Puso 
assi  mismo  este  Rey  por  consejo  y  industria  del  sabio  Tlacaellel  en  muy  gran  concierto 
su  casa  y  corte,  poniendo  oflciales  que  le  Servian  de  mayordomos,  masetrsalas,  por- 

teros,  coperos,  pajes  y  lacayos,  los  quales  eran  sin  numero "    This  is  not  only 

confirmed  by  Durdn  (Cap.  XX VI).  Tezozomoc  (Cap.  XXXV  and  XXXVI),  but  even  by 
Torquemada  (Lib.  II,  cap.  LIV,  p.  169). 

sMThis  can  easily  be  inferred  from  the  fact,  already  established,  that  all  the  other 
kinds  of  officers  of  anything  like  important  rank,  were  elected  and  not  appointed.  See 
also  the  passage,  already  quoted  elsewhere,  of  Durdn  (Cap.  LXIV,  p.  498),  which  is 
very  interesting  in  a  general  way. 
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was  also  the  regular  seat  and  place  of  office  of  the  highest  author- 
ity or  "  tribal  council,"  it  follows  that  peculiar  and  distinct  rela- 
tions must  have  existed  between  that  council  and  the  officer,  whose 
duty  it  was  to  dwell  at  this  same  house.  These  relations  are 
explained  to  us,  partly,  by  the  statement  that  the  "chief  of  men" 
was  placed  there  as  a  watchman,  to  guard  tribal  Interests  in  the 
midst  of  confederate  business.^^^  He  was  to  be  present,  day  and 
night,  at  this  abo<ie  which  was  the  centre  wherein  converged  the 
threads  of  information  brought  by  traders,  gatherers  of  tribute, 
scouts  and  spies,  as  well  as  of  all  messages  sent  to,  or  received 
from  neighboring,  friendly  or  hostile  tribes.  Every  such  message 
came  directly  to  the  *' chief  of  men,"  whose  duty  it  was,  before 
acting,  to  transmit  its  import  to  the  '^Cihuacohuatl,"  and  through 
him  to  call  together  the  '^Tlaiocan.^^  Thus  the  ''chief  of  men" 
occupied  an  intermediate  position  between  the  confederacy  and 
the  tribe.  lie  might,  ex-officio  be  present  at  the  deliberations  of 
the  council,  but  that  presence  was  not  obligatory  ;  and  no  decisive 
or  commanding  voice  and  vote  was  allowed  him,  bej-ond  the 
weight  that  his  reasoning  and  personal  consideration  for  his  merits 
and  experience  might  carry. 

Whenever  any  conclusion  was  reached,  it  became  the  ''  chief  of 
men*s"  duty  to  provide  for  its  execution.  Thus,  if  traders  re- 
turned illtreated,  beaten,  and  bruised,  and  the  Mexican  council 
clamored  for  revenge,  he  sent  his  runners  to  the  confederate  tribes, 
calling  upon  them  for  assistance,  as  the  contract  authorized  the 
Mexicans  to  do.  Sometimes  these  messengers  were  chiefs,  selected 
by  the  council  itself.^"'     The  result  of  their  mission  was  reported 

^MAn  attentive  penisal  of  Sahagun  (Lib.  VI,  cap.  X)  will  convince  the  render  of 
the  truth  of  tliis  statement.  See  al8o  Duran  (Cap.  XLI,  p.  328;  cap.  LU,  pp.  4U  and 
41A)  anil  Tezozomoc  (Cap.  LVI.  p.  92;  cap.  LXI.  pp.  100  and  101;  cap.  LXXXII,  p.  144). 

***Durdn  (Cap.  XII.  p.  109):  "Viielto  a  TlacacUel,  le  mandd  avisase  &  los  de  an 
consejo  que  ablasen.  .  .  y  nlRo  (Cap.  XVI,  pp.  l:i2,  134  and  138;  cap.  XXI,  p.  18*2;  cap. 
XL,  p.  316;  cap.  XLI,  p.  .330;  cap.  LllI,  p.  419,  etc.,  etc.).  "  CWicc  Ramirez  » {,\i.m). 
Tezozomoc  (Cap.  XXI,  p.  33;  cap.  XXXVIII,  p.  (JO;  cap.  XL,  p.  <56;  cap.  XLII,  p.  (19; 
cap.  LVII,  p.  9;^;  cap.  LXVIII,  p.  114.  etc.).  Besides,  it  must  be  inferred  from  the  fact, 
already  proven,  that  the  '*  CihuacohuntI"  was  the  "foreman"  of  tlio  council.  In  this 
capacity,  it  was  to  him  that  the  **  chief  of  men  '*  had  to  communicate  all  business  to  be 
submitted  to  tlie  council. 

3S7iniitanceH  of  that  kind  are  found  profusely  noticed  in  the  specifically  Mexican 
chronicles.  Extensive  quotations  would  become  too  lengrthy,  I  therefore  limit  myself 
to  mere  indications,  leaviug  tlie  reader  to  consult  the  author**  in  question.  Tezozomoc 
(CYowim,"  Cap.  XXVII,  p.  40,  cap.  XXVIII,  p.  42,  cap.  XXXI,  pp.  48  and  49,  cap. 
XXXIV,  p.  M.  cap.  XXXVII,  p.  59,  cap.  LXXV,  pp.  127  and  128,  cap.  LXXXVIII,  p.  154, 
cap.  LXXXIX,  and  XC,  pp.  157  and  158).  Durdn  (Cap.  XVIII,  pp.  15«  and  157,  cap. 
XIX,  pp.  165  and  160,  cap,  XXI,  p.  182,  cap.  XXII,  p.  189,  cap.  XXIV,  p.  201,  etc.,  etc). 
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back  to  the  "chief  of  raen."258  Jq  cag^  delegates  arrived  from 
other  tribes,  they  had  to  be  provided  with  lodgings.  The  "  tecpan  " 
was  the  place  reserved  for  that  purpose,  and  there  they  were  ac- 
cordingly quartered.  They,  consequently,  first  came  into  contact 
with  the  *' chief  of  men,"  who  was,  otficially,  ''mine  host"  for 
them,  and  who  acted  as  intertnediate  between  them  and  the  su- 
preme tribal  authorities.^^^ 

No  more  striking  illustrations  of  the  foregoing  can  be  found 
than  the  reception,  by  the  Mexicans,  of  Cortes  and  his  troops,  at 
the  pueblo  of  Tenuchtitlan.  The  house  where  the  Spaniards  were 
quartered  was  the  '*  tecpan  "  or  official  house  of  the  tribe,  vacated 
by  the  official  household  for  that  purpose.^®®     In  sallying  forth  to 

In  aililiUon  to  these  authorities  I  add  in  a  general  way,  Torqitenuuhi  (Lib.  XIV,  cap. 
II,  p.  A.T7).  This  author  has  evidently  either  copied  (Vom,  or  at  least  used  the  same 
sources  as  Fnty  Gironimo  de  Mendieta  {JAh.  II,  cap.  XXVI,  p.  129).  My  learned  and 
highly  esteemed  fk-ieud,  Sr.  Icazbalceta,  ascribes  to  the  statements  of  both  authors  *'a 
common  origin"  I.e.  *'Tabla  de  Correspondencias,''  (p.  38).  This  common  source, 
however,  is  found  fu  Zurita  {**  Rapport^**  etc.,  pp.  118  and  119).  From  whom  he,  la 
turn,  derived  his  information,  lias  not  as  yet  been  ascertained. 

"•  See  tlie  authors  quoted  above.    Also  Clavigtro  (Lib.  VII,  cap.  XXV,  p.  502). 

***Thi8  follows  f^'om  the  facts  already  proven  In  regard  to  the  duties  nf  the  "chief 
of  men  "  as  head  of  the  official  household.  I  would  paiticularly  refer  to  Tezozomoo 
("  Crdnica:'  Cap.  XCVII,  pp.  172  and  173). 

««•*  Codice  Ramirez^*  (p.  87) :  **  y  con  esto  el  gran  Molecuczuma,  por  el  mii»mo  (Si*den 
que  vino  se  volvid  con  el  capitan  Don  Hernando  Cortes,  al  qual  y  k  los  suyos  mand<$ 
que  aposcntassen  en  las  ca«>as  realeet,  donde  se  les^did  muy  buen  recaudo  ft  cada  uno, 

Begun  las  calidades  de  las  diversas  gentes  que  iban  con  el  capitan £1  dia 

siguiente  el  capitan  Don  Ueinando  Coi-t^s  hizo  Juntar  &  Motccuczuma,  etc..  etc 

en  una  pieza  que  en  lacasa  habia  muy  ft  propdsito  para  esto.'*  .  .  .  .  ;  (p.  88) :  *'  Porque 
acabada  de  hazer  esta  pl&tica  el  buen  capitan  Don  Hernando  Cortes,  los  soldados 
saquearon  las  casas  reales,  y  las  demas  principales  donde  f  entian  que  habia  riquezas 

Kn  este  ticmpo  recelAndose  el  Marquis  no  resultasse  desto  algiin  incon- 

veniente  prendid  al  gran  Rey  Motecuczuma,  poni^ndole  con  gi-illos,  y  a  buen  recaudo 
en  las  casas  reales  Junto  a  su  mii^mo  a))osento  ....  ;"  (p.  89):  *'comenzaron  &  pelear 
con  los  espanoles  con  tal  furia  que  los  hizieron  retraeralas  casas  reales  donde  eotaban 
aposentudos."  This  is  plain  enough.  It  is  commonly  sUited  that  the  Spaniards  were 
quartered  at  a  great  house  belonging  formerly  to  ''Wralhy  Chiefs*'  father,  •*  Face  in 
the  Water."  Tlie  anonymous  *' Fragmento  Xo.  2"  (p.  139)  has  the  following:  "apar- 
tando  la  gcnte  hasta  que  Ilegaron  al  palucio  Ileal  que  hal»ia  sido  de  su  padre  de 
Blotecuzuma  Axayacatzin,  y  entrando  en  una  gran  sala  en  donde  tenia  Motecuzuma 
su  estado,  se  sentd  y  a  su  derecha  niano  a  Coitus,  y  hizo  seiias  Cacnma  que  se  apar* 
tasen  todos  y  diesen  drdcn  en  aposentar  los  cristianos  y  aniigos  que  traiun  en  aquellos 

grandes  palacios **    Tliis  anonymous  fragment  i:)  evidently  of  Tezcucan  origin. 

Sahaffun  (Lib.  XII.  cap.  XV^l,  p.  24):  "  Luego  D.  Hernando  Cortes  tomd  por  la  mano 
&  Mocthecuzunm,  y  se  fuerou  ambos  Juntos  k  la  par  para  las  cat<u8  reales;'*  (<^  ap. 
XV^ll,  p.  2.5):  **De  quo  los  Espanoles  Ilegaron  &  las  casas  reales  con  Mocthecuzoma, 
luego  le  detuvieron  consigo;"  (Cup.  XXI,  p.  28):  ''Como  comenzo  la  guurra  entre  los 
Indlos  y  las  Espuuoles,  et>to8  se  fortalecieron  en  las  casas  reales  con  el  mismo  Moc* 

thecuzuma "  (Id.  p.  29,  Cap.  XXIII,  p.  31,  etc.,  etc.)'    These  statements  are  very 

positive,  and  the  less  suspicious,  since  they  represent  traditions  from  three  different 
sources,  all  evidently  furnished  by  eye-witaesses,  namely :  Mexican  ('*  Cod.  Bamlrez"), 
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greet  the  newcomers  at  the  dyke,  '^Wrathy  chief  *'  acted  simply,  as 
the   representative  of  the   tribal  hospitality,  extending  unusual 

'  Tezcucan  (Fragment  No. 2)  an<I  Tlatilulcan  (Sahagiin).  The  statements  by  Spanish eje- 
witnestscs  are  of  «U>ubtfiiI  authority  in  this  case,  since  none  of  ttiem  knew,  or  could 
know  anything  i)0{»itive;  and  the  pueblo  was  subsequently,  so  utterly  destroyed  that 
even  its  Kite  could  hanlly  be  recognized.  Nevertheless,  the  *'  old  and  new  palaces  of 
Montezuma  "  have  become  houitehoM  words. 

Jt  it(,  neverlhelettrt,  interesting  to  compare  tlie  reports  of  eye*witnesses  with  the  above 
quotations  from  aboriginal  sources.  Cortri  (••  Oiri/i  Segunda,**  Vedia  I,  (p.  25):  **y 
tornd  &  seguir  por  o  la  calle  en  la  forma  ya  dicha.  fasta  llegur  A  una  muy  gi'ando  y 
hermosa  casa,  que  el  tenui  para  nos  aposentar,  bien  aderezada.'*  The  house  where 
"  Wrathy  Chief"  sUiid  with  his  household,  appears  to  have  been  some  distance  from 
the  Spanish  quarters,  since  we  read  (p.  27} :  *'  dcjando  bucn  recaudo  en  las  encmcijadas 
de  las  calles'*  — thus  showing  that  crossings  intervened.  The  following,  however,  is 
very  plain,  if  not  decisive  ("  CViWo  Tercera.**  p.  7tt):  **E  porque  lo  sintiesen  mas, 
este  dui  lice  poncr  fuego  a  cstas  casas  grandes  de  la  plaza,  donde  la  otra  vez  quo  nos 
echavon  de  la  ciudad,  los  enpanoles  y  yo  estabamos  aposentados;  que  eran  tan 
grandes.  que  un  principe  con  mas  de  seiscientas  personas  de  su  casa  y  servicio  se 
podian  apor»eatar  en  ellas;  y  otras  que  estaban  Junto  a  ellas,  que  aunque  nlgo  menores 
eran  muy  mas  frescas  y  gentiles,  y  tenia  en  ellas  Muteczuma  todos  los  linajes  de  aves 
que  en  e^ta^  partes  habia."  This  remark  about  the  **  principe  con  mas  de  seiscientas 
personas  d<*  su  casn  y  f^ervicio**  evidently  agrees  with  his  previous  statement  concern- 
ing  the  household  of  *'  Wrathy  Chief"  (•*  Carta  Segwulaf"  p.  35) :  **  La  manera  de  su 
servicio  era  que  todos  lo'«  dla^  lucgo  en  amaneciendo  eran  en  su  casa  de  seiscientos 

senores  y  pfrisoiias  principales,  los  cuales  se  sentaban Y  los    servidores 

destos,  y  personas  de  quien  t-e  acompafiaban  henchian  dos  6  ti*es  grandes  patios,  y  la 
calle  .  .  .  ."  Consequently.  Corle<4  himself  plainly  confirms  the  native  authors  above 
quoted.  Andri*  de  Tapui  {"•  IteUicion^''*  etc.,  p.  570):  **^  hizo  aposentar  al  marques  en 
un  patio  donde  era  la  recamara  de  los  idolos,  i  en  este  patio  habie  salas  asaz  grandes 
donde  cupieron  toda  la  gente  del  dicho  marques  c  mucho8  mdios  de  los  de  Tascala  ^ 
Churula  que  se  habien  llegado  a  los  espanoles  para  los  servir."  This  eye-witness, 
therefoi-e,  does  not  mention  either  of  the  two  "  houses  of  Montezuma.**  The  father  of 
the  tale  is  found  in  lienwl  Diez  de  Castillo  (Vedia  II.  Cap.  LXXXVIII.  p.  84):  "E 
volvamos  a  nuentra  entrada  en  Mexico,  que  nos  Ilevaron  &  aposentar  &  unas  grandes 
casas,  donde  hal>ia  aposentcts  para  todos  nosotros.  que  habian  sido  de  su  padre  del 
gran  Montezuma,  que  se  decia  Axayaca,  adonde  en  aquetla  sazon  tenia  el  gran 
Montezuma  sus  grandes  adoratorios  de  Jdolos " 

Thus  Cortes,  who  is  the  principal  eye-witness  in  the  case,  unmistakably  states  that 
the  Spaniards  were  quartered  at  the  **  tecpan."  Of  the  otiier  two  conquerors,  only  the 
last  mentions  the  Spanish  quarters  as  being  the  "honse  of  Montezuma's  father." 
whereas  Tapiu  is  silent  on  the  subject.  Taken  in  connection  with  the  assertions  of  the 
native  writers,  the  sUitements  of  Cortes  become  of  great  weight. 

It  is  but  natural  to  expect  (and  the  fact  needs  no  proof)  that  the  subsequent  writers 
have  followed  either  one  or  the  other  of  the  two  versions.  Afier  having  transcribed 
the  letters  of  Cortes,  Onedo  (Lib.  XXXIILcap.  XLV,  p.5u0)  mentions  also:  *'a]»ossentd 
a^l  d  a  los  chrip^tianos,  en  unas  casas  que  avian  seydo  ile  su  padi*e,*'  which  statement 
he  gathers  flom  other  conquerors  (p.  iOA)  whose  names  he  fails  to  give;  (Cap.  XLVII, 
p.  507)  he  calls  the  said  house  ''  la  morada  de  su  abuelo."    I  forbear  further  abstracts. 

Fortunately  an  oflicial  document  of  early  date  informs  us  of  the  exact  situation  of 
these  two  buildings.  It  is  the  "  Merced  a  Hernnn  Cortes  de  Tierraa  inmedintas  d  M^xico^ 
y  Solaren  en  la  Ciudud"  (Col.  de  I)oc*s  Icazbaiceta,  Vol.  II,  pp.28  and  29).  It  bears 
date,  Barcelona,  2;{  July,  1529,  and  conveys  to  Cortes :  *'  los  solares  6  casas  son  la  casa 
nueva  que  era  de  Montezuma,  que  alinda  por  la  una  parte  con  la  plaza  mayor  e  la 
calle  de  Iztapalapa.  i  por  la  otra  la  calle  de  Pero  Gonzalez  de  Truxillo,  6  de  Martin 
Ldpez.  carpintero;  ^  por  la  otra  la  calle  en  domic  estan  las  canas  de  Juan  Rodriguez, 
albanil ;  i  por  la  otra  la  calle  juliblica  que  pasa  por  las  espaldas :  h  la  casa  vieja  que  era 
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courtesies  to  unusual,  m^'sterious,  and  therefore  dreaded  guests. 
Leaving  these  in  possession  of  the  *^  tecpan,"  he  retired  to  another 
of  the  large  communal  buildings  surroudinng  the  central  square, 
where  the  official  business  was,  meanwhile,  transacted.^ci  His 
return  to  the  Spanish  quarters,  even  if  compulsory,  had  less  in  it 
to  strike  the  natives  than  is  commonly  believed.  It  was  a  re- 
installation in  old  quarters,  and  therefore  the  "  Tlatocan,"  itself, 
felt  no  hesitancy  in  meeting  there  again,  until  the  real  nature  of 
the  dangerous  visitors  was  ascertained,  when  the  council  gradually 
withdrew  from  the  snare,  leaving  the  unfortunate  ''  chief  of  men  " 
in  Spanish  hands.^**^ 

We  have  qualified  the  position  of  the  "  Tlacat^cuhtli "  towards 
the  council  as  intermediate  between  tribe  and  confederacy.  In 
the  latter  body,  he  was  but  the  general-in:chief  and  had  no  other 
duties  or  power.*^^  Therefore,  when  Cortes  seized  the  head-chief 
of  Tezcuco,  "  Wrathy  chief"  had  no  authority  to  assure  the  Span- 
iards, although  they  called  upon  him  for  that  purpose.^^     He  ex- 

de  Montezuma,  donde  vivis,  que  alinda  por  la  n'ontera  con  la  plaza  mayor  ^  Bolares  de 
la  igleftia,  y  la  placeta;  por  un  lado  la  calle  nueva  de  Tacuba.  i  por  otro  la  calle  que  va 
de  la  plnza  mayor  ft  S.  Francisco;  por  las  espaldas  la  calle  donde  estan  las  casas  de 
Rodrigo  K^ingel,  i  de  I'ero  Sanrhez  Farl'an,  4  de  Francisco  do  Terrazas,  b  de  Zamudio." 

From  these  data  it  is  easy  to  recognize  in  the  present  National  Palace  the  site  of  the 
so-called  *'  new  bouses  of  Montezuma.'*  and  in  the  buildings  facing  the  '*  EmpedradiUo  **. 
the  "Old  houses."    Both  faced  the  central  square  of  the  pueblo. 

The  so-called  *'old  houses"  wei*e  also  immediately  in  front  of  the  central  '* house 
of  God."  It  is  said  by  Tezozomoc  (Cap.  LXX,  p.  117):  **Este  tempio  y  cerro  estaba 
puestoadonde  fiieron  las  casas  de  Alonzo  de  Avila  y  l>on  Luis  de  Castilla,  hasta  las 
casas  de  Antonio  de  la  Mota,  en  cuadro."  Now  according  to  IcazbtUceta  (**Los  tres 
Di&logos,"  etc  ,  notes  to  Sec'd  Dialogue,  p.  218) :  "  La  casa  de  Alonzo  de  Avila  estaba 
en  lu  la  calle  del  KeloJ,  esquina  &  la  de  Sta  Teresa  la  Antigua."  Con8equently  the 
''Old  houses"  were  indeed  thone  which  Bernal  Diez  mentions  as  **  where  Montezuma 
at  that  time  had  his  great  adoratories."  Now  these  **old  houses"  were,  as  >.e  have 
seen,  the  "tecpan"  or  ofllcial  hou'^e  of  the  Mexican  tribe.  This  again  fully  suatalni 
our  proposition  that  the  Spaniards  were  quartered  there,  and  that  the  official  household 
had  vacated  it  for  that  purpose. 

*«^Thls  fully  explains  the  designation  by,  "New  houses  of  Montezuma"  mentioned 
in  the  preceding  note. 

*"*That  the  council  met  at  tiie  Spanish  quarters,  is  plainly  stated  by  Remal  IHez  de 
CaMtUlo  (Cap.  XCV,  pp.  ttS  and  9G,  Cap.  XCVII,  p.  U8).  Oviedo  (Lib.  XXXIII,  cap. 
XLVII,  p.  SOlt).  Tliat  the  members  of  the  council  gradually  withdrew,  is  equally 
certain,  iVom  Uie  fact  that  a  successor  to  "  Wrathy  Chief"  was  elected,  while  the 
latter  was  still  alive  and  a  captive  of  the  Spaniards. 

««  Durdn  (Cap.  XLIII,  p.  347).  Zurita  ("  Bapport,**  etc.,  p.  II):  "Le  souverain  de 
Mexico  avait  au  dessous  de  lui  ceux  de  Tacuba  et  de  Tezcuco  pour  les  affaires  qui 
avajent  rapport  ft  la  guerre ;  quant  fttoutes  les  autres,  leurs  puissances  ^taient  ^gales, 
de  sorte  que  Tun  d'eux  ne  se  m^^lait  Jamais  du  gouvemement  des  autres;"  Jd.  (pp.  08 
and  85).  Mendieta  (Lib.  II,  cap.  XXXVII,  p.  156).  .Herrera  (Dec.  Ill,  lib.  IV,  cap.  XV, 
p.  l:i3).    The  two  latter  authors  evidently  have  followed  Zurita.    See  also  note  4. 

*•«  See  note  4.    Fragmento  No.  2,  in  ''  Biblioteca  Mexicana  "  (pp.  142  and  143). 
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ercised  no  command  over  the  other  tribes  except  in  the  field. 
Still,  his  position,  as  confederate  leader,  was  important  enough  to 
make  the  right  to  invest  him  with  that  dignity  one  of  the  condi- 
tions of  the  agreement  under  which  the  confederacy  was  formed. 
Hence  the  two  head-chiefs  of  Tezcuco  and  Tlacopan  are  frequently 
mentioned  as  "  electors"  of  the  "  chief  of  men."  But  their  pres- 
ence at  the  inauguration  of  every  new  officer  of  that  rank  did  not 
imply  the  right  to  control  his  election .^^  It  was  a  mere  act  of 
courtesv  which  the  Mexicans  returned,  as  often  as  their  associates 
performed  the  same  ceremony ,^^  with  this  difference,  however, 
that  in  the  case  of  the  Mexican  chieftain,  the  two  confederates 
appeared  personally  as  being  thereafter  his  military  subordinates. 

The  military  organization  of  the  ancient  Mexicans  has  already 
been  described  elsewhere,^'  and,  so  far,  we  have  nothing  to  add 
to  that  picture.     In  it,  as  well  as  in  social  organization,  the  kin 
formed  the  basis,  and  since  we  have  found,  in  the  autonomous 
kin,  that  the  military  chieftains  were  the  officers  of  justice,  we 
are  justified  in  looking  for  the  officers  of  tribal  justice   among 
the  chiefs  of  highest  grade  in  the  tribal  forces.     The  ^^  Ciliuaco- 
huatl "  as  ex-officio  war-chief  of  the  tribe  could  not,  as  we  have 
already  seen,  officiate  in  that  capacity  ;  but  the  "  chief  of  men  "  was 
very  distinctly  clothed  with  the  power  to  punish,  even  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  impart  to  it  the  character  of  arbitrariness  and  des- 
potism.    If,  however,  we  examine  closely  the  instances  reported, 
they  appear  to  limit  themselves  :  — 

1.  To  cases  of  insubordination,  unfaithfulness,  or  treachery 
within  the  official  household  :^® 

ses .«  Tenure  of  Landi  **  (p.  417).  Zurita  ('*  Papport,^  etc.,  p.  1ft):  "  SI  le  soaveraln  de 
Mexico  mourait  sans  h^ritier.  les  principaiix  chefs  Iiii  choisissaient  un  successeor  dont 
I'^lectlon  ^tait  conflrme^  par  les  chefs  snp^rieiirs  de  Tezcoco  et  Tacuba.**  **  Codiee 
Ramirez'*  (pp.  6G,  G7  and  72).  The  chiefs,  of  Tezcnco  and  Tlacopan,  are  menUoned  as 
''electors,^'  but  stress  is  placed  only  on  the  (Hct,  that  they  *^ crowned  the  King.**  This 
evidently  means  invostiture  only.  Sahagun  (Lib.  VIII,  cap,  XXX,  XXXL  XXXII, 
XXXIII  and  XXXIV).  Although  ver}-  ftiU  of  details,  ho  plainly  avoids  mentioning  the 
chiefs  of  Tezcuco  and  Tlacopan  as  taking  part  In  the  election  (p.  318).  Durdn  (Cap. 
XXXII.  p.  2M,  XXXIX,  pp.  302  and  303.  Cap.  XLI,  p.  325). 

*» Zurita  (p.  10).  Gomara  i*' ConquiMta  de  Mexico,'*  Vedia  I,  p.  435).  Tezoztmoc 
(Cap.  CI.  p.  179). 

w  ^*Art  of  War  and  Afode  of  Warfare  of  the  Ancient  Mexicant,'*  10th  Report  Peabody 
Museum,  1877. 

»««  Therefore  the  recommendation,  by  the  •*Clhuacohnatl,**  to  the  newly  appointed 
servants  and  runners  in  the  official  household:  **and  behold  that,  where  yon  enter, 
there  are  many  valuable  women,  and  also  slaves,  watch  that  you  do  not  go  astray,  for 

at  orxQjt  you  will  be  destroyed  without  the  knowledge  of  any  living  soul >* 

Tezoxomoc  (Cap.  LXXXIII,  p.  116).    It  is  evident  that  the  "  chief  of  men'*  had,  in  snch 
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2.  To  cases  of  military  insubordination,  or  treachery  :^^ 

3.  To  instances  of  great  importance,  demanding  sudden  action 
in  order  to  avoid  public  danger.^® 

oaRes,  the  right  of  f)ummai7  punlBhment,  as  well  as  in  tlie  case  of  iinfaithHil  stewards 
or  i)tsobe<lient  subordinates  In  general.  Compare,  on  the  same  subject,  Durdn  (Cap. 
Lllf.  pp.  419  and  420).  The  fact,  that  the  **  CihuacohiiatP'  spoke  to  the  young  men, 
Hirther  shows  that  the  exercise  of  such  extreme  power  was  known  to.  and  sanctioned 
by,  tlie  council. 

***  Quotations  are  useless,  the  necessity  for  such  a  power  being  too  plain.  But  it  is 
well,  here,  to  state  that  among  much  ruder  tribes  even,  and  where  tlie  democratic 
element  was  carried  to  its  greatest  extremes,  arbitrary  punishment  by  war-captains 
sometimes  occurred.  Thus  it  is  asserted  that,  at  the  bloody  engagement  of  Point 
Pleasant,  Va.,  10  of  October,  1774,  "CornsUdk,"  the  great  Shawnee  war-chief,  toma- 
hawked one  near  him  wlio  hud  '*by  trepidation  and  reluctance  to  proceed  to  the 
charge,  evinced  a  ilaptartlly  disposition.*'  Alex  S.  WUheri  {'*  Chronicles  of  Harder 
Warfare,**  Chnp.  VII,  p.  129).  It  explains  also  the  summary  punishment  of  traitors 
and  denerters,  as  well  as  of  those  who  assumed  the  dress  of  the  prominent  war-chiefs 
during  a  raid  or  an  engagement. 

*7<>The  incarceration  of  runners  or  messengers  may  be  (and  has  been  to  me  In 
conversation  by  an  aged  friend)  brought  up  in  proof  of  the  belief,  that  the  *' chief  of 
men  "  had  a  despotic  power.  Inf>tances  of  that  kind  are  I'elated  by  Tezozomoc  (Cap. 
CVI.  p.  189).  This  Is  the  truly  admirable  descHption  of  the  first  news  brought  to 
Mexico  of  the  approach  of  European  ships.  It  is  too  lengthy  to  be  inserted  here.  A. 
runner  ft-om  the  coast  carried  the  news,  and  "  Wrathy  Chief"  said  to  I'etlacalcatl,  take 
him  to  the  cell  made  of  logs  (probably  split  logs,  "  tablon  ")  and  look  iifler  him.  This 
was  done  to  keep  the  news  secret  until  the  matter  could  be  investigated,  and  was, 
therefore,  a  preliminar>'  measure  of  policy.  But,  aside  from  the  fact  that  the  isolation 
rather  than  incarceration  (since  the  latter  would  have  been  death)  of  a  news-carrier 
was  a  matter  of  policy,  and  as  such  a  duty  of  the  *'  chief  of  men,"  it  was  also  an  estab- 
lished custom  among  the  Mexicans.  This  is  stateil  by  StUuiguniLih.  VIII,  cap.  XXXVII, 
pp.  327  and  328) :  **  Habiendo  cautivado  a  alguno,  luego  los  mensageros  que  se  llamaban 
tequipantitlanti,  venian  &  dar  las  nuevas  al  rey  de  aquellos  que  habian  cautivado  4 

BUS  enemigos,  y  de  la  victoria  que  habian  obtenido  los  de  su  parte y  el 

seftor  los  respondhi  dici^ndolcs:  **  Seals  muy  bleu  venidos,  huelgome  de  oir  esas 
nuevas,  sentad  y  esperad,  porqne  me  quiero  certificar  mas  de  ellas.  y  aoi  los  mandaba 
guardar,  y  si  hnllaba  que  aquellus  nuevas  eran  mentirosas,  hacialos  matar."  Torque- 
mada  (Lib.  XIV,  cap.  I,  p.  536):  **y  que  no  le  dejnsen  salir  de  Palacio  hasta  tener 
segundo  Correo,  que  conflirmase  aquella  buena  nueva,  que  el  liavia  traido.  Vetancurt 
('•  Teairo,"  Parte  Ila,  Trat.  IT,  cap.  II,  p.  381),  almost  a  textual  copy  of  the  pieceding 
author,  as  miglit  be  expected. 

Among  the  many  tales  of  prodigies,  supernatural  warnings,  witchcraft,  etc.,  etc., 
connected  with  the  months  and  years  immediately  preceding  the  arrival  of  the 
Spaniards  in  Mexico,  tliere  is,  also,  one  bearing  a  particularly  pure  Indian  character. 
See  Durdn  (Cap.  LX VIII,  pp.  524-530).  Tezozomoc  (Cap.  CVI,  p.  188  and  189).  *•  Wrathy 
Chief,"  alarmed  by  mysterious  prognostics,  called  upon  all  the  old  men,  women,  and 
the  medicine* men,  to  report  what  they  might  dream  or  had  dreamt  within  a  certain 
lapse  of  time.  It  is  M'cII  known  what  high  value  is  attached  by  the  Indians  in  general 
to  dreams.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that,  with  the  prevailing  notion  that  dreams  con- 
tained important  and  solemn  premonitions,  warnings  from  a  higlier  source  (5a/ki^n 
Lib.  V),  the  request  to  communicate  such  dreams  for  the  benefit  of  the  tribe,  to  the 
**  chief  of  men,"  was  very  natural.  According  to  Motolinia  (*'  Hint,  de  los  Indios  de  la 
yueva- Espaha,'*  Col.  de  Doc,  Trat.  II,  cap.  VIII,  p.  130),  certain  men  were  particularly 
expert  in  explaining  and  interpreting  dreams,  so  much  so,  that  tliey  were  generally 
applied  to  for  such  purposes.  If  now,  as  the  story  In  question  has  it,  the  said  people 
refused  to  comply  with  such  requests,  the  *'  chief  of  men  "  might,  of  his  own  accord. 
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The  power  to  appoint,  which  the  "chief  of  men"  enjoyed  within 
the  limits  of  the  official  household,  implied,  to  the  same  extent,  the 
power  to  remove  and  to  punish.  It  was  not  even  necessary  to 
refer  such  cases  to  the  action  of  the  council. 

In  punishing  summarily  acts  of  insubordination,  or  of  treachery, 
when  committed  during  warfare,  the  '*  chief  of  men "  acted  as 
commander-in-chief  and  in  strict  compliance  with  the  duties  of 
that  office. 

Lastly,  a  certain  amount  of  discretion arj'  power  was  necessarily 
vested  in  the  chief  commander  for  the  public  good.  Placed  at  the 
"  tecpan"  to  "watch,  guard  and  protect"  the  tribe  and  the  confed- 
eracy, it  was  necessary  to  empower  the  "  Tlacatecuhtlli "  in  cases 
of  great  urgency,  to  act  "  on  the  spur  of  the  moment."  It  was  not 
a  privilege  of  royalty  or  a  despotic  right,  but  an  obligation  result- 
ing from  the  nature  of  tlie  office. 

Consequently  the  "  chief  of  men  "  was  not,  properly,  the  execu- 
tioner of  tribal  justice  either.  This  duty  devolved  upon  other 
war-chiefs  of  lower  rank,  who,  although  superior  in  command  to 
the  leaders  of  the  kins,  when  on  the  war-path,  never  otherwise  in- 
terfered with  the  duties  of  the  latter,  any  more  than  tribal  jurisdic- 
tion conflicted  with  that  of  the  autonomous  kins.  These  chiefs 
were  the  "  four  leaders  of  the  four  great  quarters  of  Mexico  Te- 
nuchtitlan,"  271  or,  as  we  have  already  intimated,  of  the  four 
phratries  into  which  the  twenty  kins  had  again  agglomerated  for 
religious  and  military  purposes.  These  four  "  great  quarters," 
named  respectively,  "  Moyotlan,"  "Teopan,"  "Aztacalco"  and 
"Cuepopan,"27a  ^.^,.3  ^ot,  as  the  current  notion  has  it,  so  many 
governmental  subsections,  or  wards  of  aboriginal  Mexico.     Shells 

even  treat  them  as  traitors,  ami  secure  their  persons  to  prevent  injury  to  the  pubUo 
cause.    AU  this,  of  course,  provided  the  btory  be  true  I 

The  cases  where  secrecy  is  enjoined  under  |»en)ilty  of  death,  are  so  plain  that  no 
illustration  is  needed.  The  ''chief  of  men"  had  the  right,  in  preparing  general 
business,  to  give  secret  orders,  to  <ielail  particular  persons  on  secret  missions.  Anyone 
divulging  the  secrets  entrusted  to  him,  committed  an  act  of  treason,  and  therefore  it 
was  necessary  that  he  should  be  chastised  on  the  spot  and  ou  the  spur  of  the  moment^ 
to  obviate  fuither  mischief. 

»"".<4r<  of  War"  (pp.  120,  121  and  122,  especially  notes  97,  »9  and  101). 

'7^  The  formation  of  these  geographical  circumscriptions  I  have  already  explained. 
The  names  can.  in  part,  be  etymologized.  They  are  respectively:  *'Moyotlan"  or 
place  of  the  mosquito,  ft-om  "  moyotl,"  mos^^uito  (Afolina  II.  p.  58);  "Teopan'*  or 
plac^  of  God,  ft-om  "Teotl,"  Ciod;  "Artacnlco,"  "place  of  Uie  house  of  the  heron.»' 
f^om  "Aztatl,"  heron  (Afolina  I,  p.  65  and  II,  p.  10),  and  "  calli."  house;  "Cuepopan" 
or  "  place  of  the  dyke,"  from  "  cuepotli/'  dyke  {Afolina  1.  p.  23,  II,  p.  20).  All  of  whl<  h 
are,  raspectfully,  submitted. 
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of  as  many  original  kins,  common  worship,  perhaps,  and  common 
leadership  in  battle,  were  all  that  remained  of  the  former  organic 
clnster.*'^  Rites  of  worship,  as  practised  by  a  phratry,  it  is  not 
the  place  here  to  investigate,  an<l  the  position  and  functions  of  the 
phratry  in  warfare  have  already  been  discussed  by  us.  The  ofBce 
of  tribal  executioners  of  justice,  however,  vested  in  the  ''  four 
leaders  "  of  the  four  phratries,  deserves  particular  attention  here. 
The  names  of  the  four  war-captains  or  rather  their  official  titles, 
are:  *'man  of  the  house  of  darts"  (Tlacochcalcatl),  '*  cutter  of 
men"  (Tlacatecatl),  **  bioodshedder "  (Ezhuahuacatl),  and  ''chief 
of  the  Eagle  and  prickly  pear"  (Cuauhnochtecuhtli).  These 
officers  are  first  noticed  in  the  begnning  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
at  the  time  the  confederacy  was  formed.'*^'*  They  appear  as  imme- 
diate adjuncts  or  assistants  — military  lieutenants  as  it  were  — 
to  the  ''  chief  of  men  "  then  promoted  to  the  position  of  confed- 
erate commander,  as  well  as  of  tfie  "  Cilumcohuatl."^^^     Their 

*7* These  four  geograpliicnl  clusters,  each  comprising  a  oertnin  number  of  original 
kins  or  cnlpulll,  became  known  subsequently  as  the  four  ludiun  wanls  of  Mexico, 
named  respectively,  San  Juan  (Moyoilnn),  San  Pablo  (Teopiin),  San  deba>«tiHn  (Azta- 
calco;,  Santa  Maria  (Cuepopan).  Tezmomoc  (Caj>.  LIX,  p.  IW),  fetancurt  (•*  Cronica,*' 
etc.,  p.  1*24).  Durdn  (Cap.  V%  p.  42).  Tiiat  each  of  them  compriceil  a  certain  number  of 
kins  has  already  been  stated.  The  four  chiefs  are  often  mentioned  as  ''councillors;" 
but  their  very  position  an  immediate  assistants  to  the  **  chief  of  men/'  is  clearly 
established  by  the  "  Cod  ice  liamirez"  (pp.  67  and  58).  which  agrees  with  Durdn 
(Cap.  XI,  p.  103)  and  also  by  SaJiagun  (Lib.  XXX,  p.  :U8):  "Klegido  el  sefior,  luego 
elegian  otros  cuatro  que  eran  como  seiiadores  que  siempre  habiau  de  estar  al  lado 
de  el,  y  entendcr  en  todos  los  negocios  graves  del  reinu,"  .  .  .  This  makes  it  evident 
that  they  must  have  been  war*chiefs,  and  not  representatives,  in  the  supreme  council, 
of  an  administrative  circumscription  superior  to  the  '*calpulli" — "barrio"  or  lo- 
calized kindred  group.  The  four  **  main  quarters"  therefore  formed  mi/itorj^  bodies 
only,  and  this  follows  plainly  from  the  detaile<l  descriptions  uf  warfare,  so  profiisely 
given  in  the  chionicles  of  Trzozomoc.  The  truth  of  this  fact  has  been  felt,  though 
not  fully  understood,  by  Clavigeio  (Lib.  VJI,  cap.  VJI,  pp.  4W  and  4U5)  where  he  hints  at 
the  four  chiefs  (under  various  namec)  as  so  many  "classes  of  generals."  Thete  four 
superior  war-captains  ai'e,  besiiles.  found  also  in  Michhuacaii.  *'  Itelacum,  etc.,  etc., 
i/ecftt«flCrtn"  ("Primera  Parte,"  p.  W) :  ••tenia  |>uesto  cuatro  seuoi*es  muy  priiicipales 
en  cuatro  fronteras  de  la  provincia,"  and  in  Peru,  where  they  have  been  decorated 
with  the  titles  of  •*  vice-roy." 

It  is  interesting  to  note  here  that  the  term  "  barrio"  Is  ap))lled  by  Spanish  authors 
Indiscriminately  to  the  four  great  subdivisions  ami  to  the  kins  themselves. 

^^*  Durdn  (Cap.  XI.  pp.  »7,  102  and  10:J),  Texoxomoc  (Cap.  XV.  p.  24)  both  place 
the  organization  by  which  these  four  chiefs  api>ear  pronihunt.  iinme<llately  after  the 
overthrow  of  the  Terpane<*.a.  and  before  the  confederacy  with  the  Tezcucans  and  Tlaco- 
pans.  JxtlUxochitl  (••  Iliit.  dei  Chichimiques,"  Cap.  XXXIV,  p.  i3i*)  speaks  in  general 
terms  of  a  •'reorgunization,"  after  the  ctmfederacy  had  been  formed.  8o  does  Aetata 
(Lib.  VII,  cap.  XVI,  p.  49:))>  while  **  Co<lice  Ramirez'-  (pp.  67  and  68)  agrees  with  the 
two  llrst. 

*7Alt  Is  self-evident  that  these  four  chieftains  were  also  inferior  to  the  "snake- 
woman;"  and  this  fact  is  amply  illustrated.    Durdn  (Cap.  XVJ,  pp.  140  and  141)  con- 
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office  was,  of  course,  elective  and  non-hereditary,  and  the  election 
took  place  in  the  same  manner  and  (sometimes,  at  least)  at  the 
same  time  as  that  of  the  "chief  of  men."^®  In  case  the  latter- 
was  unable  to  lead  the  confederate  forces  on  the  war-path,  and  the 
"  Clhuacohuatr*  himself  was  not  available  either,  then  the  posts 
of  chief  commander  as  well  as  of  leader  of  the  Mexicans  proper, 
might  be  filled  by  one  or  the  other  of  them/^"'  This,  however, 
was  always  a  temporary  situation,  and  there  appears  to  have 
been  no  ditference  of  rank  between  the  four,  since  the  Mexican 

ceming  **  Ezhiiahuac.atl."  Cap.  XXII.  p.  180):  "y  liiego  Tlacnellel,  prfucipe  de  la 
milicia,  inaiuld  en  nomWre  del  rey  que  fuesen  apercibidoifi,  etc.,  etc.  .  .  ."  **  Llamd  el 
rey  &  uii  t*enor  que  he  llauiaua  Cuauliuoclilli  y  hiaolo  general  de  toda  la  moltitud 
diciendole  que  Tliicaellel  era  ya  vicjo  y  que  no  poilria  ya  ir  a  guerra  tan  apartada, 
daudole  tudan  las  exeuciunes  y  autoridad  que  8em<'Janto  oflc.io  requeria,  .  .  .  ."  (Cap. 
XXXIV,  p.  mi^  etc.,  etc.).  Tezozomoc  (Cap.  XVII,  p.  27),  Tlacaellel,  Bubsequently 
elected  *'  Cihuacoliuatl,"  wan  then  only  "  Tlacochcalcatl,"  and  he  is,  at  that  time,  merely 
nientionetl  an  "  uno  de  olios  de  Ion  capitaues."  Still  (p.  28)  he  appears  as  **capitan 
general  du  cllos."  (Cap.  XXII.  p.  34):  *- itoTipondio  TIacatleltzin  y  dijo:  quieio  dar 
avi8o  ft  Tlar.atecatl.  y  &  Tl.icochcalcatl,  i>ara  que  publiqucn  luego  en  toda  estaiepi^blicA 
ebtu  guerra  por  los  varrios,  .  .  ."  (Cap.  XX VI II,  p.  43) :  "  maudarou  el  rey  Moctezuma 
y  Zihuacoatl,  a  Ioh  cjipit^iued  Tlanatecatl,  Tlacochcalcatl,  Cuauhnochtli,  y  Tilaucalqui, 
que  luego  al  torcer  dia  se  apei  cibiesen  y  pueiusen  en  camino  con  sus  armas  y  vituallaH,*' 
etc.,  etc.  Thi8  entire  "  Cronica ''  bri>tle!i  with  facts  of  that  kind,  too  numerous  to  quote, 
'the  fact,  amply  proven  heretofore,  that  the  *' Zihuacoatl"  was  also  ex-oiUcio  head- 
war-chief  of  the  tiibe  of  Mexico,  is  alone  sufficient  to  establish  the  inferiority  of  the 
four  others.    See  *•  Cmiice  Jiamirez"  (p.  «7). 

>'*  In  evidence  of  this  there  is  the  entire  series  of  specifically  Mexican  authors, 
st4irting  with  the  ••  Codice  Ilarnirez"  (p.  57; :  "  rrimeramente  ordenaron  que  siemprc  se 
guarda^se  e>te  e7>tatuto  en  la  corte  Mexicana,  y  es  que  despues  de  elccto  Rey  en  ella. 
eligiehcieu  quatro  »euores,  hermanos  6  parientes  mas  ccrcanos  del  mismo  Key,  los 
quales  tuvicHhen  ditados  dc  principes:  los  diUidos  que  eutonces  dieron  a  estos  quatro 
el  primcro  fue  .  .  .  (follow  the  four  names  and  titles).  .  .  ."  The  same  version  has 
been  adopted  with  more  or  less  variation,  by  IJuran  (Cap.  XI,  pp.  lOi  and  103), 
Tezozomuc  (Ca|>.  XV.  pp.  24  and  2.'o,  Jusrph  tie  Acosta  (Lib.  VI,  cap.  XXV,  p.  44!)  and 
Herrera  (Dec.  Ill,  Lib.  II,  cap  XIX,  pp.  7.')  and  7H).  nes>ide.s,  tlieru  ist  the  independent 
version  of  Snhayun  (Lib.  Vlll,  cap.  XXX  and  XXXI,  pp.  318  and  31i);.  who  is  even  too 
positive,  .•stating,  or  at  Xmx^x.  leading  to  the  inference,  that  at  every  election  of  a  ''chief 
of  men."  the  four  uflU'es  were  aNo  newly  llUed,  and  invcsie<l  at  tlie  same  time.  This 
appears  (o  be  a  mit>conccption,  explained  by  the  Codice  Kamii-ez  and  by  Duran. 

It  may  be  in  place  here  to  refer  to  a  diflTerent  version,  which  reduces  the  number  of 
these  ahsibUmts  to  the  *'  chief  of  men  "  to  two  only.  We  lind  it  in  Gomnra  (••  Conquitia^'** 
Vedia  I,  p.  442):  "Las  apelacioncs  iban  A  otr<»s  dort  Jneces  mayorec.  que  llaman 
tccuillato,  y  que  sieinpre  solian  ser  parientes  del  senor  .  .  .  ."  and  also  in  Zurita 
(••  Jiapport,"  etc.-  p.  1»5).  By  reference,  however,  lo  Sahagun  (Lib.  VI,  cap.  XX),  it  will 
be  seen  (hat  the  celebrated  Franciscan  »rpeaki)  of  only  two  of  the  four  which  ho  men- 
tions (Lib.  VIM,  c.a|».  XXX).  These  two  are  *•  Tlacochcalcall"  an»l  "Tlacaiecatl " 
("Tlacochtecntli ''  and  "Tlac.atecuili "  by  abbreviation),  whom  he  again  calls  (Lib. 
VIII,  cap.  XXIV.  p.  311)  '"principal  captains,  of  which  there  were  always  two,"  while 
(Lib.  IX.  ca|»  I,  p.  3;J('0  he  calls  th«^  same,  "governors  of  Tlatilnlco."  The  TIatilulcan 
tradition  a)>|>ears  very  plainly  in  the  writings  of  the  learned  friar,  which  writings  have 
wielded  such  a  vast  inlhiencc  in  lileratuie  on  aboriginal  Mexico. 

^^'*'Art  or  War''  (p.  122),  Suhayun  (Lib.  VIII,  cap.  XXIV,  p.  311),  Durnn  (Cap. 
XXII,  p.  IdU),  Claviytro  (Lib.  VII,  cap.  XXI,  p.  4W;. 
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chroniclers  mention  them  indiscriminately  as  military  captains  of 
the  highest  rank.  Still,  while  this  fact  remains  undisputed,  we 
notice  among  later  authors  that  two  of  the  four,  namely:  ''  Ezhua- 
huacatr*  and  " Tlacateccatl "  are  called  :  ''judges."^"®  How  the 
duties  of  a  judge  sitting  permanently,  could  be  performed  by  a  war- 
chief,  is  rather  difficult  to  comprehend,  whereas  those  of  a  chief 
executioner  of  judicial  decisions  agree  well  with  those  of  a  military 
office,  in  primitive  society.  *' Cuauhnochtecuhtli "  is  positively 
stated  to  have  been  '*  chief  executioner"  ('*  alguazil  maior")  or 
sheriff. "^^  The  Codex  Mendoza,  however,  makes  all  four  equal,  by 
calling  each  of  them  ''  executive  officer."  Samuel  Purchas,  in  his 
''Pilgrimage,"  renders  this  incorrectly  by  ''officer  of  dispatch."^® 
Such  was  indeed  their  true  position.  What  the  "elder  brother" 
was  to  the  kin,  the  four  great  war-captains  were  to  the  tribe. 
To  them  the  judicial  decisions  of  the  council  were  communicated 
through  the  '•  Cihuacohuatl"  or  the  "  Tlacatecuhtli,"  and  tliey 
were  intrusted  with  their  execution.  Consequently  they  super- 
intended the  maintenance  of  order  and  quietness  at  every  place 
where  the  tribal  authorities  exercised  control,  as,  for  instance,  in 
the  markets,  and  in  the  central  square  encompassing  the  great 
"  house  of  God."  But  tliey  were  also  the  immediate  military 
assistants  of  the  "  chief  of  men,"  and  as  such,  as  far  as  he  ex- 
ercised any  power  to  punish,  they  also  acted  as  his  "executive  offi- 
cers" when  necessary .'-^^    It  is  doubtful,  however,  if  the  four  leiiders 

"•  The  **  TlacatccaU  "  is  called  a  "  Judge,"  second  in  Jurisdiction  only  to  the  "  Cih.ua* 
cohuaU''  by  Tiyrquemada  (Lib.  XI,  cap.  XXV,  p.  352).  Tiie  same  author  calls  him  a 
**  valiant  ca|>t;iin  "  (Lib.  II.  cap.  LXXVI.  p.  211).  After  this  autliur,  he  has  been  called 
a  Judge  by  Velancurt  (Parte  lla.  Tnit  IT,  cap.  I,  p.  ^10),  by  Clavigero  (Lib.  VJI,  cap. 
XVI,  p.  481).  It  in  lingular  to  notice  that  for  instance  Vetancurt  (Parte  Uri,  Trat.  1*.  cap. 
XVllI,  p.  320;  mentions  that  "  Watcr-Kaf'  ("Ahuitzotl")  was  •*  Tlucatecatlo,  captain 
general  of  the  Mexicans.''  In  this  he  follows  Torquemada  (Lib.  II.  cap.  LXIIL  p.  18({)) 
who,  in  turn,  agrees  with  his  pi'edecessor,  MenduUa  (Lib.  II,  cap.  XXXV  and  XXXVI, 
p.  151).  The  latter  is  partutularly  explicit,  ilis  statements  agree  with  those  of  the 
Codex  Afendoza  (plates  XIII  and  XVIIl).  *'£zhuahuacatl "  is  aUo  i-epreneuted  as 
"alcalde"  in  the  Codex  Mendoza  (plate  LXIX,  tcrcera  Partida,  No.  18;,  which  again 
represents  him  as  **  executor"  (plate  LXVI,  tercera  Parlitla,  No.  10).  All  this  tends  to 
show  that  tliese  officers,  besides  beiu^  principal  war-captains,  were  also  executors 
of  Judicial  decrees. 

"»  Ramirez  de  t'uenlcal  {Lettre,  Mexico,  3  Nov.,  15;«,  ♦•  Premier  Recueil,^'  etc..  p.  248): 
**Un  officier,  nomme  Guamuchil.  remplil  lea  fonctiuns  d'alguazil  mayor.  .  ."  Torque' 
mada  (Lib.  XI,  cap.  XXV,  pp.  352  and  ;W3),  retnncurt  (Vol.  I,  p.  370,  etc.),  Clavigero 
(Lib.  VII,  cap.  XVI,  p.  481).  The  •*  Codex  Mendoza''  (phite  LXVI,  tei-cera  Partida,  No. 
7)  calls  him  "executor,**  like  "  Tldancalqui"  and  "  Ezliuahuacatl." 

3S0  Codex  Mewioza  (plates  LXVI  and  LXVIII).  In  the  latter  he  calls  them  "  Valien- 
tea."    Fur  the  interpretation  oi  Purchas  see  Kingsborough  (Vol.  VI,  pp.  73  and  74). 

'"*  Instances  of  that  kind  arc  frequently  found,  both  in  Durin  and  Tezosomoc. 
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had  the  right  to  appoint  the  assistants  whom  they  needed,  heyond 
sending  out  subordinates,  or  rather  detailing  them  on  particular 
errands.  As  to  watchmen  in  the  market-places, —  the  officers  who 
circulated  about  preserving  peace  and  order  there  —  they  were 
placed  at  their  posts  by  the  tribe.  But  it  was  their  duty  to  report 
to  the  chief  executive  officers,  nay,  to  ai)ply  to  them  for  assistance, 
whenever  anything  happened  which  required  the  exercise  of  higher 
power.  On  the  other  hand,  these  subalterns  obeyed  their  orders  in 
the  interests  of  tribal  business. 

We  have  already  noticed  that,  among  the  four,  "  Cuauhnoch- 
tecuhtli"  \h  most  distinctly  mentioned  as  judicial  executioner,  even 
prominently  before  the  others.  But  this  officer  again  is  lost  sight 
of  at  the  election  of  a  ''chief  of  men."  Then  another  looms  up 
in  his  place.  This  is  the  ''  man  of  the  black  house,"  Tlilancalqui. 
It  appears  that  each  of  the  three  first-named  positions  namely  : 
'*  Tlacochcalcatl,"  '*  Tlacateccatl,"  ''  Ezhuahuacatl,"  was,  together 
with  the  last-named  ''Tlilancalqui,"  a  preparatory  stage  for  the 
office  of  ''chief  of  men."'*^*-'  "One  of  these  four  had  to  be 
elected  king  "  says  the  Codex  Ramirez.*-^*^^     While  it  is  difficult  to 

'•♦"Tliis  stjitcment  rests  upon  the  aiiUiority  of  the  *' Co<lice  Ramirfz**  (p.  58). 
which  (loctimeiU  agrees  almost  verbally  with  Ihtrdn  (Cap.  \I,  p.  10:{).  Aside 
IVom  Tfzozomoc  (Cup.  XV)  and  Ac.oata  (Lib.  VI,  cap.  XAV),  who  both,  though  rather 
vaguely,  contlnn  the  nbuve,  there  are  other  iniUcationtj  conllrniing  it.  For  instance: 
C'oiiex  Meinloza  (plate  XI,  interpretation  or  rather  text) :  •*  Yton  el  ilicho  Tigogic^itzi  t\\e 
por  ei»tremo  valiente  y  veliroso  en  armas,  y  antes  que  f^ubcodiese  en  el  (lii'ho  Heuorio, 
hizo  por  su  persona  en  la?*  guerras  cosas  hazanosas  de  valentia,  pordonde  alcanzd 
tomar  dictado  de  Tlacateitalt,  que  tenia  por  titulo  de  gran  oalidad  y  entado,  j  era  el 
punto  de  que  en  vacando  dlcho  seuorio,  el  tal  punto  y  grutlo  subcedia  luego  en  el  dicho 
senorio,  lo  qual  anhimi^mo  rrU8  anteoeeoi'eH  hernianos  altras  contenidos.  y  padre,  y 
aguelo  tnvieron  el  misnio  curso  de  Ioh  tilulos  y  dictado,  por  donde  subicron  k  ser 
Benore.s  de  Mexico."  Again  (plate  LXVlll,  tercera  partida),  no  diflferenre  is  made 
between  '*  Tlacalecatl "  and  •'  Tlacorhcalratl  ;"  both  are  called  **  valimtes  "  and  '•  capi- 
tanes  de  los  exercitos  Mexicanos."  Torquemnda  (Lib.  II,  cap.  LV,  p.  172):  ''y  que 
Axayacatl.  Uijo  de  Te909omo('tli  (vSenor  Mexicano)  era  ilombie  Valeroso,  y  de  niui 
gran  I'uerte.  para  el  Ueinado,  I'ue  de  coniun  conKeutinueiilo,  pasado  k  ehla  Dignidad, 
de  la  que  tenia  de  Tlacnhcalcatl.  y  Capitun  General,  y  hecho  llei."  (Cap.  LXIII,  p. 
18<{):  "'Ahuilzutl.  Herniano  del  Dil'unto,  y  de  su  AnteceHor  Axayacatl,  era  ThicatecaU, 
o  Capitan  General  de  los  Mexicanos.  .  .  ."  Thus  lie  acknowledges  that  b*>th  Tlacate* 
catl  and  Tlacochtecatl  were  alike  eligible,  it  is  but  n  itural  to  i-ead  similar  assertions 
in  tetaiururt  (Parte  lia,  Trat.  1%  cap.  XVI,  ]t.:m,  cap.  XVill,  p.  ;<20),  and  CUivigtro 
(Lib.  IV,  cap.  XVIII.  p.  2tj3.  cap.  XXII,  p.  'UTt).  This  author  speaks  of  the  different 
••chielftormen"  having  been  "geiieraU  in  chlel"  ollhe  Mexican.**.  Now  since  (Lib.  VII, 
cap.  XXI.  p.  494)  he  states  that  the  "  Tlacoclicalcall"  was  the  "principal"  among  the 
war-captaiuK,  ii  follows,  that  the  chiels  named  by  him  had  all  attained  that  rank.  But 
we  know  that  other  authorities  frequently  give  them  another  title  also,  therefore  the 
concluhion  is  but  natural  that  there  were  several  head-chiefs  for  military  purposes,  etc., 
from  whom  the  *^ chief  of  men"  might  be  cho^en. 

a"  ••  liiblioteca  Mexicanu  "  (p.  68). 
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conceive  why  the  captain  "  Cuauhnochtecuhtli  "  should  not  be  one 
of  the  privileged  four,  it  is  easy  to  understand  why  tlie  "  man  of 
the  black  house"  should  be  of  that  number.  The  dark  house, 
"Casa  Lobrcga"  of  Nunez  de  la  Vega,  in  Chiapas,  plays  a 
conspicuous  part  in  the  worship,  or  "  medicine  "  of  the  aborigines 
of  Mexico  and  Central  America.^®**  The  "•  man  of  the  black,  or 
dark  house,"  was  therefore  an  intermediate  between  "medicine" 
and  tribal  governnient.  As  such,  he  appears  to  occupy  a  stage 
preparatory  to  the  high  office  of  "  chief  of  men,"  and  represents, 
together  with  the  **  satraps  and  papaoaqui  "  named  by  Sahagun,^®^ 
the  elei^ient  of  medicine  or  worship  in  the  election  of  that  officer. 
"  Tlilancalqui "  is  occasionally,  though  rarely,  mentioned  as  a 
war-chief,*-^^  but  missions  of  im[X)rtance  appear  to  have  been 
intrusted  to  him  ;  and  Joseph  de  Acosta  calls  the  three  other  chiefs 
"  warriors,"^"'  to  his  exclusion  ;  and  finally,  he  is  made  a  confiden- 
tial advisor  in  times  of  great  public  danger.  This  is  about  all  we 
know  of  this  office,  in  relation  to  the  government  of  the  Mexican 
tribe. 

The  fact,  aiiiply  proven  as  it  is,  that  the  *'  chief  of  men  "  had  to 
be  selected  from  among  the  four  chiefs  and  officers  enumerated, 
bears  directly  on  the  nature  of  the  dignity  with  which  the 
"  Tlacatecuhtli  "  was  invested.  It  fully  disposes  of  the  assump- 
tions, that  this  officer  was  anything  but  an  Indian  war-chief  of 
the  highest  order,  or  that  heredity  was  attached  to  the  office » though 
it  does  not  disprove  succession  of  office  limited  to  any  single  kin. 
While  it  thus  explains  many  incidental  features  of  organization 
and  government,  it  leads  us  back  to  the  office  of  '-chief  of  men"  and 
through  it,  recalls  some  of  the  fundamental  attributes  of  the  tribe. 

«M  J.  H.  von  Minutoli  ("  Beachreilmng  einer  alien  Stadt  in  Ouatemala^^*  etc.,  **  Teatro 
Critico  Americano*^  by  Felix  Cabrera,.  German  cranslation,  p.  81):  "house  of  darkness 
which  he  (Vulan)  had  built  in  Uie  ttpace  or  a  lew  respiratiunA."  But  the  dark  house  is 
yet  more  positively  noticed  in  Guatemala.  I'opol  Vtth  (Part  II.  chap.  II,  p.  85):  *'Ge- 
kuma  Ha,"  Irom  ••Gek"  black.  '•  Orammaire  QQuiche6''  (p.  180).  Also  (Chap.  VIII,  p, 
147,  cap.  IX,  pp.  148  and  141)).  It  is  interebting  to  notice,  m  connection  with  this,  ihiit 
tlie  same  gathering  of  aboriginal  traditions  also  mentions  (p.  81)  a  house  tilled  with 
lances  (darts):  **R*oo  chicut  Chayim-ha  u  bi,  utuquel  chakol  cliupam  zaklelohre  chf 
cha,  chl  tzininic,  chi  yohohic,  chiri  pa  ha."  (Cap.  IX,  p.  154) :  ••  qate  chicut  ta  x-e  oc  chl 
qnbolnb  pa  Chaim-ha.**  This  coirespouds  with  the  Mexican  "Tlacochcalcall."  Again 
we  are  treated  (p.  85)  to  a  ** house  of  tigers^  also  repeated  (p.  154),  aud  it  is  ea^y  to 
recognize  in  it  a  counterpart  to  the  **  Tlacatecatl."  Tims  again  the  analogy  between 
the  Guatemaltecans  and  the  Mexicans,  appears  sustained  to  bome  extent. 

aM«.  nutoria  general,^'  etc.  (Lib.  VIII,  cap.  XXX,  p.  318). 

^^^Vky  Tezozonwc.    Quotations  are  superfluous.    See  his  *•  C'rawica." 

»'  ••  Historia  natural  y  moral  de  Inditu"  (Lib.  VI,  cap.  XXV,  p.  441). 

Rkfobt  Peabody  Museum,  II.  44 
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We  have  already  stated  that  the  tribe  was  a  voluntary  association 
of  kins  for  mutual  protection.  Though  this  was  undoubtedly  the 
original  purpose,  it  becomes  evident  that,  in  course  of  time  and  as 
a  result  of  success  in  warfare,  the  tribe,  as  a  military  organization, 
grew  into  a  cluster  for  procuring  and  increasing  subsistence.^® 
This  was  achieved  by  gathering  booty  in  successful  raids,  and  by 
imposing  tribute  upon  tribes  whose  military  power  had  been  over- 
come in  such  dashes  and  forays. 

Previous  to  the  formation  of  the  confederacy,  but  few  tribes  had 
been  conquered  by  the  Mexicjms.*-^^  In  fact,  it  was  the  nearly 
equally  balanced  power  of  the  Pueblos  occupying  the  lake  basin, 
that  made  the  formation  of  that  confederacy  possible.  Such  a 
course  was  necessary  to  prevent  them  from  destroying  each  other 
for  the  benefit  of  expectant  neighbors.**®  But  when  once  this 
confederacy  was  formed,  then  their  joint  efforts  were  directed  to 
conquest,  and  to  the  acquisition  of  the  means  of  subsistence 
through  tribute.  As  the  imposition  of  tribute  was  a  military 
measine,  so,  also,  its  collection  was  in  the  hands  of  the  military 
branch  of  the  tribal  government.  This  is  evitlent  from  the  fact 
that  the  kins  had  delegated  to  the  tribe  all  authority  over  outside 
matters.'-^-'*  Hence  the  *' chief  of  men"  became  the  ofHcial  head 
of  tribute-gatherers.***-* 

9H8«.  4rr  of  War'*  (pp.  iW,  97  ftiui  ns.  hIko  notes). 

'"•The  number  itn<l  names  of  tlie>e  tribes  are  yet  undenned.  The  r>pce.iflcully  Mexi- 
enn  sotirceri  insi<»ting:  upon  n  conquest  of  Tczciico  (by  foire  of  arms)  by  the  Mexicuns, 
it  foIlowK  that,  arconlin;^  to  Die  Ctniice  Ramirez  (pp.  51  to  (>1).  the  tribes  Hiibjecteil 
before  that  suppogoU  event,  were  the  Tecpaneca.  the  Xochimih^a,  and  thone  of  Uiiitla- 
huac,  or  the  hetllements  to  the  wef*t  an<I  southwest.  Durun  (Cap.  IX  to  XV)  and 
Tezozoiiwc  (Cap.  VJIl  to  XX)  eoncur;  ho  doen,  of  course,  Acosta  (Lib.  VII.  cap.  XII  to 
XV).  Tlic  Codex  Afendoza  (plates  V  and  VI)  ad<l«  to  the  above  the  pueblos  of  Chah'O, 
Acolhuaraii  and  of  Quauhnahuac  (Ciiernavaca).  If  we  compare  it  with  tlie  TezcucMn 
tradition,  as  reported  by  /xtldxuchitl  (••  /lut.  ties  Chichintifiuen,"  Cap.  XXXi,  p.  21«)  we 
notice  that  it  is  claimed  for  that  tribe,  that  it  anr-istcd  the  Mexicans  in  the  conquest  of 
Xochimih-o  and  (.'uitlaliu.ic,  although  the  forma!  confederation  took  place  (according 
to  the  .-amc  aiUhority,  Cap.  XX XII)  some  years  later.  According  to  Torquenuida  (Lib. 
11,  cap.  XLIi.  pp.  148,  etc.),  I'etancurt  (Parte  11//,  Trat.  I*,  cap  XIV,  p.  '21)1;,  the  Xochi- 
milcas  w<;re  coiHpiered  by  tlie  confederates.  Acconlin;^  to  Veytia  (••  /lititoriti  antiffua^** 
Lib.  III.  cap.  I.  |>.  l.')0).  the  Tezcucans  subjected  Xochimilco.  Ctaviyero  (Lib.  IV,  cap. 
V,  p.  2,*).»)  a^r<'e«*  with  the  Mexican  version. 

auo..  Cadire  /f^wirrc"  (p.  «1). 

3'^TIii»  re:>ulU;d  from  llie  coiistituti(m  of  the  tribe,  as  an  association  of  kins  for 
mutual  protection  and  su.^tenallce. 

xft2  Tezozonutc  (Cap.  X.  p.  IM):  ''y  aunquc  envian  ft  darlo  A  Ytzcoatl  era  para  todos  los 
Mcxicanos  en  comuii."  The  fact  that  tlie  gatherm^  of  tribute  was  cllrectly  controlled 
by  the  ••chief  of  men  "  is  so  KP^erally  admitted  taat  it  hardly  needs  any  further  proof. 
Samirfz  de  FuenUtU  (•'  Lettre,"'  etc.,  ]).  248,  \er  Hecueil)  ascribes  the  gathering  of 
tribute  to  an  ollicer  whom  he  calls  "  tecuxcalcatectli."    This  should   be,  properly. 
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Whenever  any  tribe,  with  or  without  a  struggle,  yielded  to  the 
warlike  power  of  the  Mexicans  and  their  associates,  the  amount 
and  kind  of  articles  to  be  delivered,  as  tribute,  at  fixed  periods, 
was  at  once  determined  between  '*  the  parties.^'**  For  the  faithful 
performance  of  that  contract,  the  vanquislied  stood  in  daily  peril 
of  tlieir  lives  ;^'*  and  in  order  to  watch  them  constantly,  and  to 
regulate  the  delivery  and  transmission  of  the  tribute,  special 
officers  were  maintained  among  the  conquered  pueblos  by  their 
conquerors.  These  officers  were  called  *'  gatherers  of  the  crops," 
calpixqui.  Each  one  of  the  three  confederates  sent  its  own 
*'calpixqui"  among  the  tribes  which  had  become  its  exclusive 
prey,  and  where,  as  sometimes  occurred,  one  pueblo  paid  tribute 
to  all  three  confederates,  it  had  to  submit  to  the  residence  in  its 
midst,  of  as  many  representative  gatherers  of  duties. ^^ 

*^  tlarnchcalcMtl-tccuhtli/'  But  we  know  that  the  diitiee  of  the  latter  officer  were  quite 
different.  Still,  the  collection  of  tribute  being  a  branch 'of  militiiry  life,  the  misUike 
i8  easily  accounted  for.  The  military  chronicles  of  the  Mexican  tribe  teem  with 
iniitances  where  the  stewards  arc  dei^cribetl  as  under  direct  orders  of  the  *' chief  of 
men,"  as  in  Zurita  (pp.  68,  <tO.  70).  Jt  may  also  be  inferred  Horn  the  exaggerated  state- 
ments about  the  tribute  f^ystem  among  tiie  Tezcucaas,  contained  in  IxUUxochUl 
(••  HUt.  Jes  CMchinti'jues"  Cap.  XXXV,  pp.2:»-2n). 

»»*  I  refer  to  the  following  passages  of  Tezozomoc  ('•  Cronica^^*  Cap.  IX.  p.  Ifl, 
Capture  of  Azcaputzalco;  Cap.  XV,  p  21.  Cuyuacan;  XVII,  p.  28,  Xochimilco;  XVIII, 
p.  21),  Cuitiahuac;  XXVI,  p.  40,  Chalco;  XXVII,  p.  41.  Pepeacac  and  Tecaraachalcoj 
XXIX,  pp.  44  and  45,  Tziccoac  and  Tucpan;  XXXII.  p.  50,  Ahuilizapan,  and  the 
Totonaca;  XXXVIII,  p.  52,  Coayxtl.ihuacan;  XXXVIII.  p  Ul,  Iluaxaca;  Cap.  LXI,  p. 
102.  Chiapan  and  Xdotepe<:;  Cap.  LXV^  p.  110,  Cuexllan;  Cap.  LXXII,  p.  122:  Teloloa- 
pan;  LXXVI,  p.  l.W,  Tecuantepec  and  othern;  LXXIX,  p.  i:W,  Xoconu«-hco;  LXXXIV, 
p.  148,  Nopalliin;  LXXXVIII.  Xalte|)ec;  XCI.  p.  15i).  Quetzaltepec).  Durdn  (Cap. 
IX,  p.  77;  X,  p.  W;  XII.  p.  112;  XVII,  p.  151;  XVIII.  p.  1511;  XIX,  p.  171;  XXI. 
p.  185;  XXII.  p.  1«1;  XXIV,  p.  205;  XXXiV,  p.  2<)9;  XLI,  p.  3;J1 ;  XLVl,  p.  373,  etc.). 
These  pas^agc»  fully  illuttrate  the  nuinner  in  which  the  tribute  was  imposed  on  the 
vanquished,  at  the  clo.«*e  of  a  successful  foray.  IxtlilxochUl  (*'  Histoire.  de«  Chichimi- 
qftes.^  Cap.  XXXVIII,  pp.  271  to  273).  Sahngun  (Lib.  VIU,  cap.  XXIV,  p.  313); 
"Ilabiendo  paciUcado  la  provincia,  luego  los  sefiores  del  canipo  reparlian  tributos  A 
los  que  habian  sido  conquistados.  .  .  ." 

^**  Durdn  (Cap.  LIII,  p.  42.'i),  Also  the  complaints  of  the  Indians  of  Cempohual  and 
Quiahuiztlan  (Totonaconas)  (on  the  cx>abt),  to  Cortes,  about  the  dread  in  which  they 
ccmtinually  stood  of  being  overrun  again  by  the  Mexicans  and  their  confederates. 
iCoi'tf's  •'  Carta  Segunda:*  p.  13.  Vedia  1),  liernnl  Diez  (Cap.  XLV,  p.  40;  XLVl,  p.  41, 
Vedia  II).  "  lifal  l-;)ecutoHn,  etc."  (Col.  do  Doc's  II,  p.  12). 

"*TI»ls  results  from  ihe  "articles  of  agreement"  of  the  confederacy.  See  besides: 
Zurita  (p.  «7).  Hernando  Pimentel  \eznhualcoyotl  C*  Afetnorial  dirigido  (U  rey,  etc.** 
**  Giografia  de  las  Lent/tms.*'  Orozco  y  Berra  pp.  244  and  245)  alno  states:  ••The 
pueblos  whose  tributes  were  distributed  among  Mexico  and  Tezcuco  and  Tacubn 
w^re  the  following:  Coayxtlavuacan,  Cuauhtuchco,  Cotlaxtlan.  Avli9apan,  Tepeaca.'* 
Againbt  this  there  ^tandK  the  version  of  Suhagun  (Lib.  XII.  cap.  XLI,  p.  5U) :  **  Luego  alii 
habld  otro  principal  que  se  llamaba  Mixcoatlaylotlac-auelitoctzln.  dile  al  senor  capitnn, 
que  cuando  vivia  Mocthecuzoma  el  estilo  que  ^e  tenia  on  conquistar,  era  cste,  que  iban 
los  Mexicauos,  y  los  Tezcucanos,  y  los  de  Tlacupan,  y  los  de  las  Chinampas,  todos 
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Thus  the  Mexicans  had  a  number  of  such  ofUcers  scattered 
among  tributary  settlements.  Tlie  *'  chief  of  men "  controlled 
their  actions,  but  his  power  did  not  extend  over  the  **calpixca" 
of  the  tribes  of  Tezcuco  and  Tlacopan.  lie  could  not  even 
appoint  the  stewards  sent  to  dwell  among  the  tributary  foreign- 
ers,296  this  power  being  vested  in  the  council  alone.^^  Such  an 
office  was  by  no  means  a  post  of  honor  and  enjoyment.  On  the 
contrary,  there  was  no  more  responsible  or  dangerous  duty  within 
or  without  the  tribe.  The  ''calpixqui"  while  he  had  not  the 
slightest  authority  to  meddle  with  the  affairs  of  the  tribe  where  he 
lived, ^®  was  expected  to  watch  closely  the  dispositions  and  incli- 

Juntos  iban  sobre  el  pueblo  6  provincia  quo  querian  conquiHtnr.  j  despuefl  que  lo 
habiau  conquietado,  luego  se  volvian  a  bus  casan,  y  a  bus  pueblos,  y  despues  veuian 
lo8  sefioi'cs  de  los  pueblos  que  habian  sido  conquistados,  y  trainn  8U  tributo  de  oro  j 
de  piedras  prccioHaa,  y  de  pluintigres  ricon,  y  todo  lo  dabau  k  Mocthecuzoraa,  y  asi  todo 
el  oro  Ycnia  &  hu  podcr."  This  plain  and  very  natural  Htatcment,  from  a  Tlatilulcan 
chief  who  aflerwards  becnine  ••gobcrnador"  of  Tlatilulco  {Stthagun,  Lib.  VIH, 
cap.  JI,  p.  274).  has  been  twisted  by  Torquemada  (Lib.  IV,  cap.  CII,  p.  672),  so  as  to 
say  among  otiier  things:  "and  they  had  the  tributes  gathered  at  Mexico,  and  here  it 
was  diiitributed  among  the  three  Lords  according  to  the  directions  given  by  him  of 
Mexico.'-  Torquemofia  has,  in  this  instance,  evidently  changeil  the  text  of  his  prede* 
ccssor.  There  is  also  an  undeniable  confusion  here  between  booty  and  tribute.  The 
former  had  to  be  dividerl  among  the  conquerors  while  they  were  yet  together;  tlic  latter 
occurred  regularly  aaerwards,  and  hence  did  not  need  to  go  through  the  hands  of 
Mexicans  again.  The  story  of  Torquemada  is  corroborated  by  JxtlilxtKhitl  (••  HiMt, 
det  Chichitniquen,"  Cap.  XXXIX,  p.  282),  who  clearly  says  that  "Fasting  Wolf"  put 
stewards  only  when  the  tribute  belonged  to  his  tribe,  but  that  the  wliole  tribute  was 
brought  to  Mexico  and  there"  the  agents  of  the  three  chiefs  divided  it  among  them- 
selves. Finally,  we  have  the  obscure  statements  of  Jiamirez  de  Fuenkal  (pp.  214,  247, 
in  Icr  Recueil  of  Mr.  Tcrnaux). 

s»«Xhc  "Calpixcayotl"  was  a  permanent  office,  not  a  temporary  duty  or  mission; 
consequently  its  incumbents  could  not  be  appointed  by  a  single  wav^chief.  There  is 
evidence  to  that  effect.  According  to  Durdn  (Cap.  XVIIL  p.  164),  after  those  of 
Tepeacac  had  been  conquered.  "  Cihnacohuatl "  placed  a  steward  in  tiieir  midst :  **  Miri 
que  en  ello  no  aya  falta  ni  quiebra;  y  para  questo  mejor  se  cumpla,  os  quiei-e  poner  un 
gobernador  de  lus  hcnores  Mexicanos,  al  qual  aueis  do  obedecer  y  tener  en  lugar  de  la 
real  persona,  el  qual  t>e  llama  Coacue(*h,  y  con  e^to  os  podeis  ir  en  uorabnena  &  vuestras 
tierras  y  ciudades  porquc  al  rey  no  le  podeis  hablar."  (Cap.  XXI,  pp.  18H  and  187).  The 
steward  for  Cuetlaxtlan  was  ch<»sen  by  the  *'  Snake- woman ; "  or  at  least  his  choice  was 
proclaimed  by  tliat  officer.  (Cap.  XXIII,  p.  UW):  "Acauado  el  sacriflcio  y  despedidos 
los  gU^spedos,  TIacaelel,  con  consejo  del  rey,  enuio  un  virey  a  Coaixtlavac  para 
que  tuvicse  cargo  de  aquella  provincia  y  de  los  tributos  i-eales,  el  qual  se  llamaua 
Cuauxochitl " 

3*^  This  results  ft-om  the  fact  that  the  '^Cihuacohuatl ''  announced  the  newly  chosen 
"Calpixqui."  In  this  case  he  plainly  acted  as  /orrmnn  of  the  couvcilf  proclaiming 
their  choice. 

"•I  have  already,  in  note  4,  disposed  of  the  statements  of  Sahngun  (Lib.  VIII,  cap. 
XXIV,  p.  313):  "y  luego  elegian  gobernadores  y  ollciales  que  pre^^idiesen  en  aquella 
provincia,  no  de  los  naturales  de  ella,  sino  de  los  (|ue  la  habiai*  conquistado."  In  Hu'ther 
explanation  thereof,  I  beg  to  call  attention  to  some  statements  of  the  interpreters  of 
the  Codtx  jl/e7u/o2ra  (plates  XX  and  XXI):  "Los  pueblos  figurados  en  los  dos  planoi 
siguicntes,  resumidos  aqui,  son  diez  y  ocho  pueblos,  segun  que  estan  entitulados.    Por 
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nations  of  those  by  whom  he  was  surrounded  and  to  report  forth- 
with any  suspicious  movements  or  utterances  that  came  to  his 
notice.  Thus  he  appeared,  in  the  eyes  of  the  people  among 
whom  he  resided,  as  a  spy,  whose  reports  might,  at  any  time, 
bring  down  upon  them  the  wrath  of  their  conquerors.  Again,  it 
was  his  duty  to  control  the  bringing  in  of  the  articles  promised  as 
tribute,  at  stated  times.  Consequently  he  was  the  hateful  tax- 
gatherer,  the  living  monument  of  their  defeat  with  all  its  unfortu- 

lo8  Seiiores  de  Mexico  tenian  pneeto  un  gobernador  llamado  PetlacalcaU,  aunque 
en  cada  un  pueblo  tonian  pueeto  un  Calpixque,  que  e»  como  Mayordomo,  que  tenian  k 
cargo  de  hacer  recojer  las  rentas  y  tributos  que  los  diclios  Senores  tributaban  al 
Senorio  de  Mexico  y  todos  lort  dichos  mayordomos  acudian  al  dicho  Petlacalcatl,  como 
8u  governador;"  (platen  XXII  and  XXIII):  *'....  tenian  pueetos  Calpixques,  en 
cada  uno  de  ellos.  y  en  lo  mas  principal  domioaba  sobre  todos  eilos  un  govern ador, 
para  que  los  mantubiese  en  paz  y  Justicia,  y  les  hiciese  cumplir  sus  tributos  y  porqne 
no  se  rebelasen ; "  (plates  XXIV  and  XXV) :  "  Y  4  que  ftiesen  bien  regidos  y  govema- 
dos,  los  Senores  de  Mexico  en  cada  uno  de  olios  tenian  puestos  Calpixques,  y  sobre 
todos  les  Calpixques  un  governador,  persona  principal  de  Mexico,  y  ansi  mismo  los 
Calpixqucs  eran  Mexlcanos,  lo  qual  se  liacia  ^  probeya  i>or  los  dichos  Seiiores  y  4 
seguridad.  para  que  no  les  i-ebelasen,  y  &  que  les  administrasen  Justicia  y  oyesen  en 
policia."  It  follows  from  the  above  that  the  *' Governors"  were  placed,  not  so  much 
over  the  tribes,  as  over  the  "calpixca"  themselves,  and  indeed  the  "Petlacalcatl," 
"  man  of  the  house  of  chests."  whs  the  head-steward,  to  whom  all  the  other  stewards 
had  to  direct  their  consignments  of  tribute.  Consequently,  it  is  not  to  be  understood 
as  *' governor  of  a  province,"  but  only  "governor  of  the  stewards,"  which  is  totally 
different. 

Besides,  there  is  positive  evidence  to  the  effect,  that  Uie  Mexicans  and  their 
associates  never  interfered  with  the  autonomy  of  tributary  tribes.  .Andres  de  Tnpia 
[**  lielaciont**  etc.,  p.  592):  "Los  que  toniaba  de  guerra  decian  tequitin  Uacotle,  que 
quiere  decir,  tributan  como  esclavos.  En  estos  ponia  mayordomos  y  recogedores  y 
rccaudadoi-es ;  y  aunque  los  senores  mandaban  su  gente,  era  debajo  de  la  mano  destos 
de  Mexico.  .  .  .  Zurita  ("  Jiapport^**  etc.,  p.  68):  "  Les  chefs,  re&tant  seigneurs  comma 
avant  la  guerre,  conservaient  la  Jurisdiction  civile  et  chmlnelle  dans  toute  P^tendue  de 
leurs  domaines." 

When  the  tribes  of  the  gulf  coast  (the  Totonacas,  etc.)  arose  against  the  Mexicans, 
murdering  the  stewards  who  had  l>een  placed  among  them,  they  were  spoeilily  over- 
come again,  and  when  they  attributed  their  revolt  to  the  intrigues  of  their  head-chiefs, 
asking  the  Mexicans  to  punish  them  for  it,  the  Mexicans  replied,  acconiing  to  Durdn 
(Cap.  XXIV,  p.  204) :  "  nosotros  no  tniemos  antoridad  para  matar  a  nadie  sino  es  en 
guerra:  vuestros  senores  no  han  parecido  en  esta  guerra  ni  los  emos  visto,  pero  no 
por  eso  se  escaparan,  pues  vuestras  razones  y  deseo  y  lo  que  pedis,  se  dira  al  rey 
nuestro  seiior  Montezuma,  y  ^1  mandari  que  se  execute  lo  que  nosotros  dexaremos 
ordenado,  y  luego  sin  ma^  dilacion  los  traed  aqui  a  todos  ante  nosotros  y  4  muy  buen 
recaudo."  Afterwards:  "enviaron  a  Cuaunochtli  y  &  Tlilancalqui.  que  eran  de  los 
mayores  oydores  del  consejo  supremo,  para  que  executasen  aqnella  Justicia."  The 
two  chiefs  were  cruelly  butchered  (p.  20H).  This  ftory  is  also  related  by  Tezozomoc 
(Cap.  XXXV,  pp.  55  and  5(().  and  it  is  evidently  the  instance  referred  to  and  illustrated 
by  the  Cmlex  Mendoza  (plate  LXVII).  Tlie  foregoing  tells  us  that  even  in  a  case  of 
dangerous  treachery  and  rebellion  such  as  the  above,  the  Mexicans  did  not  claim  the 
right  to  interfere  in  the  internal  affairs  of  the  conquered  tribe,  of  Uieir  own  accord,  but 
that  it  required  the  positive  request  of  that  tribe  to  cause  them  to  act  in  the  premises. 
Furthermore,  the  position  of  the  "chief  of  men  "  as  military  executor  is  clearly  defined: 
•*  y  el  mandara  que  se  execute  lo  que  nosotras  dexaremos  ordenado.''  A  very  important 
statement  I 
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nate  results.  It  certainly  required  men  of  capacity  and  experience 
to  fill  such  a  ix>sition,  and  we  need  not  wonder,  therefore,  if  the 
*'  calpixca,"  whom  Cortes  met  among  the  Totonacas  of  the  coast, 
wore  the  distinctive  tokens  of  chiefs.^^ 

The  conditions  of  tribote  were  various.  Some  tribes  delivered 
their  contributions  every  eighty  days,  whilst  others  sent  them  in 
annually. ^®^  In  most  cases,  they  had  to  be  carried  to  Mexico- 
Tenuchtitlan  by  the  tributaries,  or  at  least,  the  delivery  was  at 
their  charge. 3***  This  was  done  frequently  by  prisoners  of  war, 
made  by  the  tributary  pueblo  and  sent  as  part  of  the  tribute 
itsclf.302  The  "  calpixqui '*  superintended  this  intercourse,  he, 
verified  the  articles  received,  and  again  dispatched  them,  properly, 
to  the  '^  seat  and  home  **  of  the  Mexicans.     All  this  necessitated 

«••  Bernal  Diez  de  CnsUno  (Cap.  XLVI,  pp.  40  nnd  41). 

*<»The  moBt  complete  record  of  tributes  which  we  possess,  until  oow,  is  contained 
in  the  so-called  Codex  Afmdoza  iPnrte  Segunda,  plates  XIX  to  LVII,  inclusive}.  A  ftiU 
diACnssion  of  the  multifarious  details  thereof  is  impossible  here.  It  would  require  an 
essay  by  itself,  wliidi,  however  instructive  it  might  be,  would  largely  exceed  tlie  limits 
of  this  paper.  Of  course,  not  all  the  authorities  agree  with  tliem.  I  merely  refer,  in 
addition,  to  /)urdn  (Cap.  XXV).  (hHetio  (Mb.  XXXIII,  cap.  LI.  pp.  &3A.  *H  and  *7), 
Clarigero  (Lib  VII,  cap.  XV).  IxtlUxochia  (*•  Hint,  des  Chichimiques:'  Cup.  XXXV).  the 
latter  as  well  as  Torqvemada  (Lib.  II,  cap.  LIII,  pp.  lUTand  KM)  confining  himself  to 
the  Tezcucans  and  their  tributaries  exclusively.  See  furthermore,  ZuriUi  (pp.  24(t, 
247  and  248).  Ramirez  de  Fuenleal  (Letter,  p.  2.M).  It  is  >.lso  intei-esting  to  consult  the 
statements  gathered,  on  the  tribute  question,  from  tribes  subject  to  the  Mexicans.  See, 
on  Chalco,  Fray  Domingo  de  la  Anunciacion  {Letter  dated:  (jlitilco,  20  Sept..  I.%54,  2d 
*"  Recueil "  of  Mr.  Ternnux-Conipans.  pp.  383  and  334) :  on  Afatiutzinco,  Zurita  (pp.  394> 
397),  Herrera  (Dec.  Ill,  lib.  IV,  cap.  XVIII,  p.  140).  The  latter  mostly  copies  from 
Zuritti.  Finally,  much  information  as  to  the  details  can  be  gathered  from  the  "  Codice 
Ramirez"  (pp.  tf3  and  VA),  and  especially  from  the  traditions  on  the  forays  and  dashes 
of  the  Mexicans  contained  in  the  specifically  Mexican  sources  already  quoted. 

»•»  Tezozomoc  (Cap.  XXVIl,  p.  41,  Cap.  XXXIII,  p.  52,  Cap.  LXI,  p.  102,  etc.,  etc.), 
Durdn  (Cap.  LXIX.  p.  171):  "Pues  mira  que  lo  aueis  de  llevar  ft  Mexico  vosotros 

mesmos.    Kilos  respondicron  que  les  plncia  de  lo  lleuar  alia  y  seruillos "    (Cap. 

XXII.  p.  191):  "y  que  se  obligasen  a  traello  ft  Mexico.  .  .  ."  (Cap.  XXIV,  p.  206,  Cap. 
XXV.  p.  20:i,  etc.,  etc.,  etc.) 

'o«  Durdn  (Cap.  XXV,  pp.  212  and  213).  Such  female  slaves  became  concubines. 
The  various  triben  exchanged  nlso  their  prisoners  of  war.  one  tribe  buying  (exchanging 
for  praduct8  of  the  soil  or  for  manufactures)  of  another  those  prisoners  which  It 
had  received  as  such  tribute,  and  also  pret^enting  each  other  on  solemn  occasions 
vrith  such  prisoners.  There  are  many  illu.<:tratii>ns  of  tliis  to  be  found.  Thus  the 
markets  of  aboriginal  Mexico  also  had  **  slaves,"  for  sale,  who  were  obtained  in  this 
manner.  They  were  not  numerous,  and  did  not  form  a  class,  only  an  object  of  medi* 
cine  subject  to  exchange  and  barter.  Cortes  ("  Carta  SeyumUi^"  p.  3,5,  Vedia  I) 
only  speaks  of  "bonded  people"  standing  in  the  markctM"  or  "outcasts"  ready  to 
**bind  "  themselves  —  *'  to  let."  But  Hermil  Diez  de  Cantillo  (Cap.  XCII,  p.  89,  Vedia  II), 
evidently  describes  such  unfortunate  people :  "  c  traianlos  atados  en  unas  varas  largas, 
con  collares  &  los  pescuezos  pnrque  no  se  les  huyesen,  y  otros  dejaban  sueltos."  The 
s.ame  author  (Cap.  XLVI,  p.  41)  mentions  the  demand  made  upon  the  "  Totonaca's"  of 
the  coast  by  the  Mexican  "calpixca"  for  "twenty  Indians  of  both  t^exes  to  pacify 
their  Gods  therewith."  This  is  cooOrmed  in  a  general  way  by  Cortis  ("  Carta 
SegundUy"  p.  13,  Ved^  I). 
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assistants  at  his  disposal  —  runners  —  who  not  only  accompanied 
the  convoys  of  tribute,  but  through  whom  a  regular  communication 
might  be  kept  up  with  the  Mexican  tribe.  On  the  strength  of  this, 
it  has  been  fancied  that  not  only  a  road-system  analogous  to  that 
of  the  Romans,  pervaded  the  entire  area  of  actual  Mexico,  but 
that  a  perfect  postal  system  was  in  full  and  successful  operation. 
In  regard  to  the  first  assumption  we  beg  to  refer  to  the  letter  of 
the  Licentiate  Salmeron,  dated  Mexico,  1 3th  August,  1531,  and 
directed  to  the  council  of  the  Indies  r^®^  ii  i  believe  that  all 
through  the  land  roads  should  be  opened  which  would  be  prac- 
ticable both  for  beasts  of  burthen  and  for  carts.  It  would  greatly 
increase  the  security  of  our  possessions.  Since  the  Indians  had 
no  beasts  of  burthen,  their  paths  were  straigiit  and  narrow,  and 
so  direct  that  they  would  not  deviate  an  inch  in  order  to  avoid 
climbing  the  most  rugged  mountains."  Over  these  Indian  trails, 
where  occasionally  heavy  culverts  of  stone,  filled  up  gaps  and 
spanned  narrow  ravines,^^^  the  tribute  was  forwarded  to  the  pueblo 
of  Tenuchtitlan,  and  the  necessary  runners  moved  swiftly,  to  and 
fro,  as  occasion  required.  But  there  was  no  regularity  in  this 
intercourse.  There  were  no  relays,  and  the  Indian  messenger 
relied,  in  order  to  traverse  the  wide  belts  of  waste  lands  between 
tribe  and  tribe,  upon  his  own  endurance  and  upon  the  bag  of  pro- 
visions which  he  carried  along.^"^ 

On  solemn  occasions,  the  convoys  of  tribute  were  not  merely 
escorted  b}-  runners  and  watchmen  detailed  for  that  purpose  by 
the  ^^  calpixqui,"  but  that  officer,  himself,  accompanied  them  and 
entered  Mexico-Tenuchtitlan  at  their  head.^^J  The  articles  were 
carried  to  the  **Tecpan"  and  then  the  duties  of  the  "chief  of 
men  "  in  regard  to  tribute  in  general  ended.  For  this  tribute  was 
not  due  to  him,  but  to  the  tribe,  and  it  was  the  tribal  representa- 

«>*  *'  Second  Jiecueil  de  Pieces  sur  It  Af^xigue**  (H.  Tcrnnux-Coinpans.  pp.  191  and  192). 

>MTIie  collection  of  Lord  Kingsborougli  has,  among  others,  the  pictureei  ofBO-called 
bridges.  Anyone  can  sec  at  a  glance  that  they  are  mere  heavy  culvcrtn.  Afr.  H.  H. 
Bancroft  ('*  Native  liaces,^^  Vol.  IV,  p.  528)  flgnres  a  bridge  at  lluejutla,  but  his  argument 
in  favor  of  its  L>eing  an  aboriginal  cont-trnction  appears  to  me  very  unsati'^factory. 
The  ma^onry  covering  the  mound  at  Metlaltoyuca  shows,  acconling  to  his  own  words 
(Id.  p.  4U1) :  *-  there  is  no  evidence  that  the  arch  was  intentionally  seir-siii)porting.'' 

»o*  We  must  alwayi*  discriminate  between  delegates,  entrusted  with  certain  l)nsine8S 
to  transact,  and  tliereforc  also  clothed  with  u  certain  authority,  and  mere  ninfiers. 
(••Corrcos"  — "  Yciuhca  titlantii"  Molina  I,  p.  30,  from  '•  Iciuhca"  — quick  and 
^'titlantli"  — he  who  goes  on  an  errand,  II,  pp.  .H*2  and  li:}).  The  latter  are  very  well 
described  by  Torquenmda  (Lib.  XIV,  cap.  I,  pp.  ft35  and  5:i0),  although  he  presupposed 
relays  nt  regular  intervals.   This  was  not  the  case,  as  the  march  of  Cortes  amply  proves. 

so«  «•  Codict  Ramirez'*  (p. 
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lives  to  whom  it  was  delivered.'^  If  the  gathering  of  tribute 
thns  required  a  set  of  officers  necessarily  placed  beneath  the 
orders  of  the  military  chieftain,  another  set  was  needed  for  its 
preservation  and  judicious  distribution.  If  the  one  consisted  of 
stewards  dwelling  outside  of  the  pueblo,  the  other  was  composed 
exclusively  of  home-stewards.  Every  convoy  was  therefore  "  con- 
signed "  to  a  proper  officer,  whose  duty  it  was  to  receive  it  and 
then  abide  the  directions  of  his  superiors  as  to  its  apportion ment.^^ 
We  have  alread}-  mentioned  the  '*  Cihuacohuatl "  as  the  officer, 
who  was  responsible  to  the  council  for  the  administration  of  the 
stores  and  the  proper  distribution  thereof,  though  he  had  beneath 
him  another  officer,  to  whom  this  duty  was  really  and  practi- 
cally assigned.  Torquemada  and  those  who  have  followed  his 
school,  call  this  subordinate  "great  crop-gatherer,"  "Ilueycalpix- 
q„^"309  whereas  Tezozomoc  and  Durdn  apply  to  him  the  title  of 
"man  of  the  house  of  chests"  "  Petlacalcatl "  ^lo  In  both  cases, 
however,  he  is  represented  as  "  chief  steward,"  to  whom  all  the 
others  should  render  account,  lie  superintended  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  tribute,^**  and  to  him  the  kins  came  for  their  share  — 
perhaps  the  largest  of  all.  Unfortunately,  we  are  unable,  to 
establish  the  principles  upon  which  the  division  took  place.  All 
that  we  know  is,  that  the  tribe  received  one  portion  and  the  kins  or 
"calpulli"  the  other,  and  that  the  "  man  of  the  house  of  chests," 
under  whose  eyes  the  distribution  took  place,  afterwards  looked 
to  those  stores,  in  particular,  which  were  reserved  for  the  tribe, 
i.  e. :  for  the  demands  of  the  tril)al  govern  men  t.*^^'-^  Therefore,  the 
"  man  of  the  house  of  chests  "  frequeutl}'  appears  to  be  under  the 
direct  orders  of  the  "  chief  of  men,"  who  cotild  apply  to  him,  more 
particular!}',  for  such  articles  as  were  required  for  the  exercise  of 
tribal  hospitality  including  gifts,  and  for  displays  of  finery  on 
particularly  solemn  occasions.^'^  It  is  true  that,  as  we  have 
elsewhere  shown,  particular  tracts  of  land,  "  tecpan-tlalli,"  were 
reserved  among  tributary  tribes  for  the  demands  of  the  official 

307  Tezozofnoc  (Cap.  X.  p.  IS),  Ilerrera  (Dec.  III.  lib.  IV.  cjip.  XVII.  p.  l:W). 

loh  Tfzozomoc  (Cap.  XXXII.  p.  51):  **A  lo8  dichus  pueblos  fiie  uo  mayordomo  para 
cobrar  e8te  tribiito,  conio  para  todos  los  denias  piieblon,  que  en  Mexico  huvia  un 
mayordomo.  y  otro  en  cl  niismo  pueblo  para  mayor  Auiferion  y  vattallnge.'' 

*^*  Torquemiifta  (Lib.  XIV,  cap.  VI,  pp.  ."ilt,  SiTt),  copied  by  Votancurt  (I'arte  Iln, 
Trat.  II*,  rap.  1',  pp.  370  an<l  :*71),  Clavifftro  (Lib.  VII,  cap.  X,  pp.  4(»  and  4«U), 

"oAIho  by  the  Codex  Metidozti  (Interpretation  to  plates  XX,  XXI,  etc.). 

•>'  .See  note  JMM).  aUo  Tfzozomoc  and  Hurfln. 

3*^ This  18  8o  fk-equontly  mentioned  by  Tezozomoc,  that  I  forbear  detailed  quotations. 

'**  Tezozomoc  (**  Cronicti  MexicatMy**  sundry  places,  too  numerous  to  refer  toj. 
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houseliolds,''^^  still,  on  many  occasions,  whether  festive  or  in  the 
hour  of  need,  the  crops  raised  tliereon  would  not  be  sufficient,  and 
thus  other  stores  were  laid  up  and  held  for  prudential  reasons.^** 
Over  these  stores  the  '*  Petlacalcatl "  presided.  This  oflicer  was, 
in  all  probability,  appointed  by  the  council,  and  he  was  account- 
able in  the  first  place  to  the  "  Cihuacohuatl,"  who  kept  a  register 
or  list  of  the  articles  received  as  well  as  of  their  apportionment. 
These  rude  paintings  on  prepared  skin,  or  tissue,  have  given  rise 
to  the  fable  that  *' archives"  existed  at  the  aboriginal  pueblos  of 
Mexico,  Tezcuco,  and  Tlacopan.^'^ 

The  stores  required  for  worship,  and  for  the  support  of  the 
"  medicine-men  "  were,  as  far  as  the  central  or  tribal  ''  house  of 
God"  was  concerned,  also,  taken  from  this  tribute,  and  assigned 
to  the  "  medicine-men "  according  to  their  need.  But  the  bulk 
of  the* tribute,  presumabl}*,  went  to  the  kins,  who  apportioned 
it  among  their  members,  after  reserving  the  necessary  quota  for 
their  government  and  for  worship.  In  this  manner  the  proceeds  of 
tribal  association  finall}'  reached  the  individual, —  not  through  the 
tribe  unless  he  was  an  outcast,  but  through  the  kin, —  and  thus 
the  latter  again  appears  as  the  working  unit  of  organized  society, 
even  in  the  vital  matter  of  subsistence. 

The  procuring  of  subsistence,  by  means  of  warfare,  is  the  widest 
field  of  tribal  action  known  to  aboriginal  Mexico.  It  links  to- 
gether kin  and  tribe,  and  furnishes  a  raison  d'etre  for  the  highest 
known  form  of  tribal  societ}-  —  the  confederacy. 

After  what  has  been  said  in  this  and  the  preceding  essays,  it  is 
superfluous  to  recur,  in  detail,  to  the  confederacy  formed  by  the 
three  *'Nahuatl"  tribes,  of  Mexico,  Tezcuco  and  Tlacopan.  Its 
''articles  of  agreement"  have  been  stated  elsewhere;  and  we 
know  the  prominent  position,  in  a  military  point  of  view,  occupied 
by  the  Mexican  tribe  in  this  partnership,  formed,  as  it  was,  for  the 
purpose  of  war  and  plunder.  All  that  remains  for  us  to  emphasize 
is  the  fact,  that  this  inter-tribal  connection  in  the  Mexican  valley 
did  not  extend  further  than  a  tri-|)artite  association  for  the  afore- 
said purposes.  There  was  no  interference  on  the  part  of  the 
conquerors,  in  the  affairs  of  the  conquered,  no  attempt  gradually 

«*"  Tenure  of  Lands''  (pp.  419  ami  420). 

*'*S€o  the  concun-ent  loports  about  the  gi'eat  drouth,  while  '*  \Vrathy  chief  who 
Bhoot8  arrows  heavenward"  (** Montezuma  Ilhuicamina")  was  ••chief  of  men." 

^i^Tliis  very  intere^'tIng  and  important  question  will  soon  be  fully  discussed  by  a 
very  competent  auUiorily.  1  couFequenlly  forbear  entering  into  any  examination 
thei-cof. 
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to  cast  the  lieterogencoiis  elements  into  one  uniform  mould, 
because  there  was  no  idea  of  any  form  of  society  other  than  that 
based  upon  kin,  and  of  this,  the  tribe,  characterized  by  inde- 
pendent territoiy,  a  dialect  of  its  own  and  a  common  name  and 
worsliip,  formed  the  highest  governmental  expression. 

We  have  thus,  involuntarily  almost,  retraced  our  steps  to  the 
point  of  departure  and  justified,  as  we  believe,  our  original  propo- 
sitions. We  have  tried  to  show  that  there  was,  in  aboriginal 
Mexico,  neither  state,  nor  nation,  nor  political  society  of  any  kind. 
We  have  found  a  population  separated  into  tribes  representing 
dialectical  variations  of  speech,  each  tribe  autonomous  in  matters 
of  government,  and  occasionally  forming  confederacies  for  purposes 
of  self-defence  and  conquest.  Out  of  that  confederacy,  brought 
so  prominently  forward  by  the  events  of  the  Spanish  conquest, 
we  have  selected  on  account  of  its  military  pre-eminence,  one 
tribe, —  the  ancient  Mexicans — and  we  have  shown  that  it  was 
an  organic  body  composed  of  twenty  autonomous  kins  for  pur- 
poses of  mutual  protection  and  subsistence.  A  social  organi- 
zation resting  upon  such  a  foundation  must,  of  necessity,  have 
been  a  democratic  bod}'.  Indeed,  we  have  found  thateac-h  kin  was 
governed  by  strictly  elective  officers,  subject  to  removal  ^t  the 
pleasure  of  their  constituents ;  that  the  twent}-  kins,  for  their 
mutual  benefit,  had  delegated  their  powers  to  transact  business 
with  outsiders  to  a  council  of  the  tribe,  in  which  every  kin  was 
represented  by  one  member  and  consequently,  had  the  same  voice 
and  vote  as  either  one  of  the  others.  The  execution  of  the  decrees 
of  this  council  was  left  to  elective  oltlcers,  whose  power  was  limited 
to  military  command,  and  whom  the  tribe  might  depose  at  pleas- 
ure. With  the  exception  of  some  very  inferior  positions,  these 
officers  had  not  the  power  of  appointing  others  to  office,  not  even 
their  assistants  of  high  rank.  The  dignity  of  chief,  so  commonl}' 
transformed  into  hereditary  nobility,  has  been  found  to  have  been, 
merely,  a  reward  of  merit  and  carried  with  it  no  other  prerogatives 
than  personal  consideration  and  occasional  indulgence  in  finery. 
Taking  all  this  together,  and  adding  to  it  the  results  of  our  inves- 
tigations into  the  military  organization  of  the  ancient  Mexicans, 
as  well  as  of  their  communal  mode  of  holding  and  enjoying  the 
soil,  we  feel  authorized  to  conclude  that  the  social  organization  and 
mode  of  (jovernment  of  the  ancient  Mexicans  was  a  military  de- 
mocracy^ originally  based  upon  communism  in  living. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  TREASURER. 


To  the    TruHte.es  of  the   Peahmhj  Museum  of  American   Archieology  and 
Ethnobujij  in  connection  icith  Harvard  University: 


The  Tra.iBiirer  reKi>uct fully  preticnU  his  Twelfth  Annunl   Repoit  in  the  following 
RbHtrart  of  accounts,  and  the  canh  account  hereto  annexed  :— 


The  CoHeetiou  Fumi  is  chtirged  with 

9  Ma^HachuKcttr*  5  per  rent.  Connt  Defence  Specie  N(»tes.  due 

•Inly  1,  IHKt.  each  for  tA.OUO.  nunil>eriMl  Hi  to  M,  regioteretl. 

the  gift  or  (>eor;re  l*e:il>ody.  h8«| $45,000  00 

Ridnnce  of  Woirchter  A  NaHhua  11.  R.  Co.  Note  of  Julv  H,  1H75, 

nt(t  per  cent *    .     .     .    $7.4t» -28 

Note  of  ^Vorce^ter  (>U8  Li^Iit  <-0-  •'«»•  4,  1H7«,  at  S  per  ct.    .     .       I.»i0  (K) 
Not«  of  Wolce^U>r  <iaN  Li^ht  ( -o..  Jnn.  15,  mHi,  at  5  iK.>r  ct.    .     .         (iOii  On 

Jtalance  of  TreaHurer'tf  Account l.(MJ<t  14 

11,031  42 

Income  from  Ma^H.  5  per  cent.  Noten  in  currency 4,512  (tii 

income  from  Treanurer's  Inve.^tmenl6 .till  70 

4,004  45 

Saloof  lieports,  $17  U'l;  of  ISox,  t'i  00 10  05 

$(Mi,055  M 


And  Colfe.'tion  Fund  it  credited  with 

0  MaHft.  5  ner  cent.  ( -o^Mt  Defence  S|>ecie  Xotef,  a«  above,  .     .     .  $45,(100  00 

Note  of  Worcester  iiw-  IJirht  Co..  Jan.  15,  1S7(»,  at  5  per  cent.      .  i:00  00 

Cash  in  the  h:ind8  of  the  Treasurer 5,114  01 

Payments  for  Kxplonitions X2W  17 

Payments  for  (-ollcctioni*   .     .          Oici  m 

Paymeuti*  IVn'  printing  Kcport.  paper,  eti^ I,7!i0  \ii 

PavmentM  for  Incideninl  KxpenscH 2.n07  TiH 

Payment  of  Salary  of  CnrHlur l.HOU  00 

PaVmenl  to  Harvard  College,  lor  Rent  of  Rooms :tli  50 

10,241  21 


$«0.055  ttt 
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The  Pro/e$»or  Fund  connnit  of 


9  Mnfl^ncliuscttft  5  per  cent.  Specie  NoteA,  as  above,  each  Tor 
$5,W30.  iiunibeicMl  A5  to  (U,  regUtei'ed,  the  itHl  of  Ucoiire 
l'eabo<ly.  K.-q.;  the  income  appropriuteil  to  Collection  Fund, 
until  Prot'ejtborship  is  fllled 


The  Building  Fund  i$  cftarffed  with 


$4.^.000  00 


12  MAAftnchii^ettrt  5  per  cent.  9i)ecie  Notes,  as  above,  each  for 
$i).000,  numbered  (U  to  75.  registered,  the  gill  of  George 
Peaboiiy.  Esq 

Bulance  of  Tix'Uhurer's  Acn>unt 

Income  from  Mass.  H  per  cent.  di>ecie  Notes,  in  currency   .     .     . 


#00,000  00 
l.«»4  48 
:i.U0H  44 

$(i4.(iH2  i*i 


And  lluiUHng  Fund  it  eredUed  with 


li  MasK.  R  i»er  cent.  Specie  Notes,  as  above,  each  for  f.VOOO 

raymeiitH  for  llie  Uuihiinsr 

Ca»h  in  the  handd  of  tlie  Treasurer 


The  lnvt»tment*  now  are 


For  Collection  Fnntl 
For  ProleHSor's  Fund 
For  liuiKling  Fund    . 


$(M)000  00 

»,714  :« 

U4i4  liO 

$»4.KrK£  \fi 


50.714  61 
4a.<N)0  (K) 
()0.!I4K  m 

fLVUifM  21 


STEPHEN    SAMSBUKY,   Tienmrcr. 


Cambkidgk.  Janunry  15, 1870. 
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\ 


\ 
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\ 


\ 
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Stbi'HKX  SAlJSnrilY,  Treasurer  of  the  Peabwly  Mutfum  of  American  Archmology  and 

1H78.  For  ColUctitm  Fund. 

Jfin.     ti.    Tt)  Halimfo  or  Acroimt #l,(Mjn  14 

Apr.      VJ.    To  rerM  ni  luirt  •»f  \Voire»ter  A  NnHliiin  11.  K.  Co. 

NoU*  of  .iiilv  r».  HT.'V 

Apr.     li».    To  ivcM  lor  W'lnrPHter  iiun  Liglil  Co.  N<»to,  Jan.  4. 

]h7i>.  il.:{(Mi:  Iiiteio>t,  flit  fiO 

July       ^.    To  ri'irM  u  iiunitlii}*  IiiUM-«)«t  on  Mii88.  .'i  |)cr  rent. 

NoU'rt  ill  (><>|i|       U'lA  ()0 

July       A.    To  i-ecM  on  hiIi?  oC  #I.1'2.'i  UoM.  aI  l^Ht  pvr  cent.     .     .  ({  »:{ 

July      5.    To  we'd  (>  ui  •ntli'^'  IiittMor't  on   Miihh.  !i  per  rent. 

N«»te«  of  ^roll'^Kor  Kuiul       IJi"*  00 

July      5.    To  rvr'il  on  r^niu  of  f  1.125  i^old.  at  })-U;  percent.    .     .  ('•  .S3 

^_  2,S0'i  08 

July      i.    To  nM'M  «  niontli^'  InteroKt  on  \Vorcef«ter  <iA8  Li;rht 

Co.  Note  of  #.')4K)  (lU.  to  l>t.  A  por  rent 1.*^  00 

July       2.    To  roi-M  lor  l{«'p«ni-.  ♦!  ."i«:  for  ho\.  #2  (-O       .     .     .  .'j  so 

Sep't.    II.    To  r<M:M  lu  pait  of  Worcvhter  A  Narhuu  l{.  It.  Co. 

Note 3,200  00 

Oct.       :{.    To  rccM  of  Curatu',  credit  for  payment.  July  25   .     .  100  00 

O-t.        3.    To    rccM    of    Museum    Comparative    Zodio^ry,    for 

KrciKlit  Iroin  California,  #15  75;  Mexico,  $^  00    .  2.3  75 

Oct.       3.    To  recM  fur  Kepoiti*  >uM 8  flA 

1.^  70 

Oct.      22.    To  recM  in  part  of  Woircster  A  Nashua  U.  R.  Co. 

Note 1,400  00 

Dec.     31.    To  rccM  of  \V(•n!e^te^  &  Natituuil  Hank,  Intei-eot  on 

I>epo^it       27  W 


\ 
\ 
\ 
\ 

\ 
farrieii  forward  #11317  15 
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Ethnology  in  connection  with  Harvard  University y  in  Annual  Cath  Accotini,  Jan.  II.  1870. 

1878. 

Feb.       4.    By  piild  Harvard  Coll..  Rent  ol'  Rooms,  to  July  1,  '77  312  50 

Feb.     »».    By  piihl  H.  llilN.  lor  Ancient  Mi^8oun  Pottery     .     .  88  UO 

Feb.     25.    Bv  uaid  Dr.  C'.  C  Abbott,  uu  ncc't  Kxplorutions  in 

New  .Jer^ey 100  00 

Feb.     25.    By  paid   Henry  Gillman,  on  ncv.*t  Kxplorations  in 

Florida 100  00 

Feb.     25.    By  paid   Edward  S.  Morte,  on  acc't  Kxplorationtt 

in  Japan 250  00 

Feb.     25.    By  paid  Dr.  Edward    Palmer,  on    acc't    £xplora- 

lioiiA  in  Mexico 500  00 

Feb.     25.    By  paid   P.  Schumacher,  on  acc't  Explorations  in 

California,  $500  00.  Gold 510  (^2 

1,400  iJi 

Apr.      5.    By  paid  Curator,  for  paid  Plioto^niph  of  Building    .  lu  uo 

Apr.       5.    By  paid  Curator,  lor  paid  luo  Electrotypes,  Special 

Appropriation 2»  50 

Apr.       5.    By  paid  Curator,  for  paid  \  Special  Appropriation 

lor  AHfibtiiiit 75  00 

Apr.      5.    By  paid  Curator,  for  paid  IIlu»trationH  Mr.  Blake*:} 

paper.  Special  Appropriation LV)  00 

Apr.      5.    By  paid  Curator,  for  i>aid  Sundry  IncidentitlH  ...  28  Hi 

Apr.      5.    By  paid  H.  W.   Po<de,  lor  B>>o'kH  and  Photograph  20  00 

Apr.      5.    By  paid  Salem  Pio.hh,  for  Paper,  etc i:{  00 

Apr.      5.     By  |)aid  Sawin'n  Expren^ .*{.'{  02 

Apr.      5.     By  paid  Prof.  E.  Hitchcock,  fur  Casts  of  Indian  Pots  10  UO 

Apr.      5.    By  paid  F.  H.  Markue,  for  Cement 3  75 

Apr.      5.    By  jiaid  E.  CiirtiM^.  for  Colk>ctioii  tVom  Tennessee     .  :{H  Ki 

Apr.      5.    By  paid  J.  N   CurtisK.  3  moiithM  pay  an  Janitor,  to  l^t  150  00 

Apr.      5.    By  paid  Kichard  &  Boas.  Freight  from  Peru      .     .     .  53  2.'i 

A|»r.      5.    By  paid  T.  Uicliard.*<ou,  fur  Coal (iO  00 

Apr.      5.    By  |>aid  F.  W.  Putnam,  Curator,  Salary  for  3  montlis,         450  00 

1,124  OH 

Apr.     10.    By  i>aid   P.  Schumacher,  on  account  Explorations 

in  Californi  1 200  00 

Apr.     10.    By  paid  C.  Hale,  for  Egyptian  Mummy 54)  CO 

Apr.     10.    By   paid    (.uralor,    Appioprialion    Explorations  iti 

Tennessee KO  \A) 

360  00 

Apr.     19.    By  paid  Dr.  Earl  Flint,  on  account  of  Explorationrt 

III  .Nicaragua 500  00 

June    19.    By  paid   P.  Schumacher,  on    account   F]\plnrati«uis 

ill  California,  (iold,  $100  CO;  Telegraph  Transfer, 

$3  75 103  75 

July       2.     By  paid  Curator,  for  paid  on  acc't  Printing  Kcport    .  3'>5  41 

July       2.    By    paicl   Curator,   lor  paid  A.  Hardy,  Exploration 

Sliellheaps  in  Maine 15  00 

July       2.    By  paid  Curator,  lor  paid   N.  Vickary,  lor  Articles 

from  Indcin  (jravei*.  Lynn    ..." 10  00 

July       2.    By  pai<l  Curator,  for  paid  Dr.  C.  C.  AI)l>olt.  for  Arch- 

iptdojrica I  Collection'' in  .New  .Jersey        ....  10000 

July       2.    By  paicl  Curator,  lor  paid  E.  Ciiiiis."*,  for  Exploration.^ 

in  Tennessee.  June  7 38  So 

July       2.     By  paid  Curator,  for  paid  E.  Curliss,  for  Explorations 

in  Tcnl.es^cc,  June  21 27  95 

July       2.    By  |».-iid  Curator,  lor  paid  (i.  W.  Mor^c,  for  Pottery 

from  Mir'S«»uii '.  02  42 

July       2.    By  pai«l  Curator,  for  paid  for  .Stone  Pipe       ....  .'i  00 

Jul'v       2.     By  i»ai<l  Curator,  for  pai«l  for  Incidentals      ....  12*  43 

July       2.     By  paid  Curator.  |  of  an  A|>propriatioii  for  Ashi.'-tant  7>*>  uo 

July       2.    By  paid  F.  \V.  Putnam,  one  quarter's  Salary,  to  Ni   .  4.')0  (0 

July       2.    liy  |»aid  J.N.  Curtis,  one  (iiiarler's  Pav  to  Ut  iiist.     .  loO  00 

1,424  m 

July     25.    By  paid    Dr.  C    C.  Abbott,  on   account  of  Explora- 
tions in  New  Jci>ey 1(K)  00 

July     2.5.     By  paid  E.  ClU'lis^,  oil  account  of  Exidorations   in 

Teniie.sijce 200  00 

July     25.     liy  paid  Curator,  on  account  of  lnciclental^!i       .     .     .  IdO  (4) 

400  0!) 

Carried  for icurd  $.'»,7«».{  (i2 
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Brought  forward 
1879. 

Jan.  4.  To  recM  G  months  Interest  on  Worcester  Gas  Light 
Co.  Note,  to  I  St 

Jan.      6.    To  rcc'd  «  months  Interest  on  Mass.  5  per  cent.  Notes, 

to  Istinst..  GoM 1.125  00 

Jan.       6.    To  recM  6  months  Interest  on  Mass.  6  per  cent.  Notes 

of  Professor  Fund,  to  1st  Inut.,  Gold       ....       1,12.^  00 

Jan.      8.    To  recM  for  Sale  of  Reports 

Jan.     13.    To  rec'd  Interest  on  Balance  of  Worcester  ft  Nashua 

R.  K.  Co.  Note  of  July  A,  1875 .314  31 

Jan.     13.    To  rec'd  litilance  of  Principal  of  above  Note    .    .    .      ^.^td  HI 


$11,347  15 


15  00 


2,250  00 
750 


1,850  02 


$15,479  57 
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Brought  forward  $5,7U3  G2 

Aug,    15.    J)y  paid  E.  T.  Jenks.  for  Locks,  etc 138  00 

Sept.    26.    ity  pahl  R.  A  C.  IXcgener,  for  I'Yeight  trom  Vera  Cruz  72  42 

Oct.       3.    By  paUl  Sum  in*8  Express 67  00 

Ot^t.       3.    By  paidJ.  W.Grant,  tor  Paper  Trays 40  00 

Oct.       3.    By  paid  G.  D.  Markoe,  for  CemeDt 1  60 

Oct.       3.    By  paid  J.  N.  D.  Hurt,  for  Collection  from  Wisconsin  8  00 
Oct.       3.    By  paid  G.  W.  Mortse,  for  Pottery  and  Stone  Imple- 

nientt}  f^om  IllinoiH 153  67 

Oct.       3.    By  paid  Salem  ProsA,  Envelopes,  etc..  $8  06;  Print- 
ing Report,  $1104  (M 1,002  73 

Oct.       8.    By  paid  J.N.  CurtiH,  Janitor,  Pay  for  July  and  Aug.  100  00 

Oct.       3.    By  paid  E.  E.  Chick,  Janitor,  Pay  for  September      .  50  00 

Oct.       3.    By  ]>»id  Curator's  Bill  of  Incidentals        279  26 

Oct.       3.    By  paid  F.  VV.  Putnam.  Curator,  Salary  for  3  months  450  00 

2,142  16 

Oct.     31.    By  paid  Dr.  Earl  Flint,  on  account  of  Explorations 

In  Nicaragua 200  00 

Nov.     16.    By  paid  Dr.  C.  C.  Abbott,  on  account  of  Explora- 

tiouA  in  New  Jersey 100  00 

Nov.    16.    By  paid  Edwin  Curtiss,  on  account  of  Explorations  in 

Tennessee 200  00 

300  00 

Dec.     27.    By  paid  Merchants  Marine  Insurance  Co.,  for  Policy, 

$3,000;  for  6  years  on  Collections       46  00 

1879. 
Jan.      8.    By  paid  C.  W.  Sever,  for  Paper,  Stationery,  etc.  .    .  18  88 

Jan.      8.    By  paid  Richard  ft  Boas,  Freight,  etc.,  per  Acupulco        177  60 

Jan.       8.    By  paid  W.T.  RiohardBon,  Coal 242  60 

Jan.      8.    By  paid  Sawin*H  Express 55  89 

Jan.       8.    By  paid  E.  £.  Chick.  Janitor,  3  months  Salary,  to  Ist         150  00 
Jan.       8.    By  paid  Dr.  C  C.  Abbott,  work  for  and  at  Museum  33  25 

Jan.      8.    By  paid  N.  Vickury,  for  Stone  Implements  {torn  South 

Carolina 40  00 

Jan.      8.    By  paid  Salem  Pre8s,  for  Paper,  Stationery,  etc.  .     .  19  25 

Jan.      8.    By  paid  Link  &  Co.,  Mucilage         6  00 

Jan.       8.    By  paid  Miss  J.  Smith.  Salary  for  3  months  to  1st      .  75  00 

Jan.      8.    By  paid  Curator,  for    paid  Custom    House  oaths, 

$2  60;  Blank  Rook,  $1  UO 3  50 

Jan.      8.    By  paid  Curator,  for  paid  Postage,  $20  80;  paid  E.  E. 

Chick.  Sundries,  $4  00 24  89 

Jan.       8.    By  paid  Curator,  for  paid  2  Spanish  Jars,  $2  OC*; 

Specimens  from  Cumberland  Gap.  $.1  00     .     .     .  7  00 

Jan.       8.    By  paid  F.  W.  Putnam,  Curator,  Salary  for  3  months, 

to  1st  Inst 450  00 

1,308  76 

Jan.      8.    By  paid  F.  W.  Putnam,  Curator,  to  pay  W.  Clogston, 

for  Stone  Implements,  eti> 400  00 

Jan.     14.    By  Cu^h  in  the  hands  of  S.  Salisbury,  Treasurer       .  5,114  01 


$15,479  67 
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For  JiuihHng  Fund. 
1878. 

Jan.     22.    To  Balance  of  Account 

July      5.    To  rocM  G  nioiUtiH  Interest  on  Muhh.S  per  cent.  Note(», 

Gold 1,M)0  00 

July       3.    To  rec;M  for  sale  of  above.  #1  500  00,  Ciold.  at  9-lG 

per  cent 8  44 

18T!». 

Jan.       <(.    To  rccM  ((  months  Intercut  on  Mass.  A  per  cent.  Notes, 
U*  Ji«t,  UoUl 

\ 


tl.AM  48 

1,508  44 
l.!i00  00 


|i4,<i(i2  vn 
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1878. 


Cp. 


Apr. 

5. 

APr. 

ft. 

Apr. 

5. 

Apr. 

5. 

Apr. 

5. 

Apr. 

5. 

Apr. 

5. 

Apr. 

«*. 

Apr. 

23. 

Apr. 

2:t. 

Apr. 

23. 

Apr. 

23. 

July 

7. 

July 

7. 

July 

7. 

Oct. 

3. 

Oct. 

3. 

Oct. 

3. 

Oct. 

8. 

Oct. 

3. 

N07. 

2. 

Nov. 

2. 

Nov. 

15. 

1879. 

Jan. 

4. 

Jan. 

8. 

Jan. 

«. 

Jan. 

8. 

Jan. 

8. 

Jan. 

8. 

Jan. 

8. 

Jan.      8. 


Jan.     U. 


By  paia  W.  T.  Richardson,  for  Coal  for  Drying     .    .  7S  00 

By  paid  K.  T.  Jcnk^,  tor  Iron  Brackets 675  01 

By  paid  Worcenler  Broa.,  for  Curtains 4  03 

By  paid  G.  (i.  Pa^e,  for  Wooden  Traya 45  00 

By  paid  A.  Baiimister.  for  Steam  Fixtures  ....  5  75 

By  paid  J.  N.  Curtis,  for  Paint  and  Glass      ....  1»  05 

By  paid  A.  Chick,  for  Klevator  Case 25  00 

By  paid  Hancock  ft  Grecly,  for  Carpentry  ....  931  12 

By  paid  W.  C.  Poland  A  Son.  for  Mason  Work      .    .  518  91 

By  paid  John  Mack«  for  Plastering 116  50 

By  paid  J.  W.  Fuller,  for  Bells,  etc 34  00 

John  Farquhais  Sons,  for  Slate 6  56 

By  paid  J.  N.  Curtis,  for  Paint  and  Shellac,  for  Cases  10  20 

By  paid  G.  U.  Putnam  &  Co.,  for  Rubber  Hose     .    .  83  25 

By  paid  Brock  Bros.,  for  Fii-e  Buckets 6  00 

By  paid  Worcester  Bros.,  for  Window  Shades       .    .  64  00 

By  paid  T.  Wilsim,  for  Cases 227  37 

By  paid  R.  Sherburne,  for  Glass 21  70 

By  paid  J.  N.  Curtis,  for  Materials  for  Cases      ...  6  65 

By  paid  G.  G.  Page  A  Co.,  for  Trays  for  Cases       .    .  30  15 

By  paid  Walworth  ManufVicturing  Co.,  for  Repairing 

Leak 12  00 

By  paid  Lcander  Greely,  for  Bolts,  etc 24  26 

By  paid  George  H.  Slack,  Architect,  for  Plans  for 
Cases  

By  paid  Edward  F.  Meany.  for  Inscription  Tablet     . 

By  paid  T.  Wilson.  Carpentry 870  20 

By  ]iai<1  Lambert  Bros..  Glaft^ 129  90 

By  paid  J.  N.  Curtis.  Painting  and  Glazing       ...  90  50 

By  paid  K.  T.  Jenks,  for  Lock>«,  etc 43  06 

By  paid  SawinV  Expre««8        11  13 

By  paid  Curator,  for  paid  Lock,  $0  60;  C.  Moore. 

Butts.  Coal  Hod,  etc.,  $1  81 2  41 

By  paid  Curator,  for  paid  Cleaning  Windows,  #13  05; 

for  Glass,  etc.,  #14  70 28  35 

By  Cash  in  the  hands  of  S.  Salisbury,  Treasurer 


747  03 


1,007  08 


98  45 


349  87 

36  25 
140  00 
100  00 


675  64 
948  60 


#4.662  93 


I  certify  that  1  have  examined  this  account,  and  fln<l  the  items  to  correspond  with 
the  vouulierrt,  and  to  be  currcctly  computed,  and  that  the  securities  are  in  the  Treas* 
nrer's  posset^Hion. 

S.  F.  HAVEN,  AudUor. 

Jan.  14, 1879. 
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TFIIKTKKNTII  ANNUAL  REPORT. 


T>  Til?  P.iK<iD'«>rr  \vi>  friT.L  >^<  or  IIvrvaud  COLLKriK:  — 

TuK  Trustees  of  the  Peabody  Museum  of  American  ArcIiiE- 
olog3*  and  Ethnology  herewith  respectfully  communicate  to  the 
President  and  Follows  of  Harvard  College,  as  their  Thirteenth 
Annual  Report,  the  Reports  of  their  Curator  and  Treasurer  for 
the  year  1879,  presented  to  the  Board  at  its  annual  meeting  on 
February  G,  1880. 

ROBKRT  C.  WINTIIROP, 

CHARLES  FRANCIS  ADAMS, 

STEPHEN  SALISBURY, 

ASA  GRAY, 

HENRY  WHEATLAND, 

THOMAS  T.  BOUVfe, 

THEODORE  LYMAN. 
Cambrii>or. 
March,  1880. 
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ABSTRACT  FROM  THK  RECORDS. 


Fi{|j>AY,  Fkhkuary  C,  1880.  The  Annnnl  Mi^etiitg  of  ilie  Boani  of 
Tru8tee»  wiis  In  Id  llils  day  at  noon  In  the  Museum,  CambrM«:c.  Present : 
Me»8r8.  WiNTiiitor,  Sauhuuky,  Wiikatland,  Buuv^   Lyman,  and  the 

Cl'IlATOIl. 

The  Krport  of  the  Cuicatoi:  was  read  and  accepted  and  ordered  to  be 
printed  niidcr  his  direction  as  a  part  of  tlie  Thirteenth  Annual  Keport. 
widcli  in  accordance  with  hi»  sujjrgesiion  is  to  be  bound  with  tlie  Twelfth 
Keport. 

The  Report  of  tlie  Ex-tukasuukh  was  read  and  accepted  and  referred 
to  the  Curator  for  publication  in  the  Thirteenth  Annual  Report. 

The  Cl'hator  .submitted  a  report,  audited  i)y  Mr.  Lyman,  containing;;  a 
dettiiie<l  account  of  tlie  expenditures,  which  was  read  and  accepted  and 
directed  to  lie  printed. 

In  the  matter  of  the  transfer  of  the  funds  to  Harvard  College,  Mr. 
Lyman  reported  tiiat  application  had  been  made  to  the  Supreme  Court  to 
authorize  the  transfer,  and  that  the  Court  had  sent  down  a  rescript  which 
decided  tliat  such  transfer  was  not  allowable  under  the  Trust. 

In  consequence  of  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  being  adverse  to 
the  transler  of  the  funds  to  the  care  of  the  College,  Mr.  Salisbiuiv  con- 
sented to  holtl  the  otllce  of  Treasurer  (or  the  en>uiiig  year,  and  he  was 
acconliiigly  electi-d.  Mr.  Ly.man  was  also  elected  Auditor  for  the  year 
ensuin;;. 

The  appropriations  proposed  by  the  Auditor  were  agreed  to,  and  the 
Treasurer  was  authori/A-d  to  transfer  to  the  Curator  the  income  of  the 
funds  for  disbursement. 

The  meeting  tlien  adjourned;  after  which  an  examination  was  made  of 
the  room  and  gallery  now  ready  for  exhibition  to  the  public. 

llKNRY    WlIKATI.AND, 

SecTitarij  of  the  Board, 
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REPORT  OF  THE   CURATOR. 


To   the.    Trustees   of   the    PeabocJy    ^faseum.   of    Archa&ologij   and 
Ethnologtj :  — 

Gentlkmkn:  —  As  the  piibliciition  of  the  hist  Report  has  been 
delayed  by  causes  beyond  my  control,  it  is  |hoi)oscmI,  with  your 
sanction,  to  make  the  present  one  as  brief  as  possible,  and  to  issue 
the  two  under  one  cover,  with  an  in<lex  of  the  four  reports  that 
are  to  form  our  secontl  vohime.  For  this  reason,  your  considera- 
tion  of  the  special  papers  offered  for  publication  will  be  asked  at 
future  meetings. 

During  the  past  year  the  work  of  exploration  has  been  carried 
on  as  far  as  tlie  limited  means  would  i)ermit  and  may  be  brief!}' 
staled  to  have  been  as  follows:  — 

Dr.  AuBorr  Ikis  continued  to  collect  objects  in  New  Jrr^ev  an«l 
has  extended  his  researches  to  counties  not  included  in  his  former 
explorations.  'I'he  Inrge  amount  of  material  which  Dr.  Abbott 
lias  brouiiht  toj^cther,  during  the  several  years  he  has  been 
eniiajjfed  in  the  arclueolonical  exploration  of  the  slate  of  New 
Jersey,  will  now  enable  the  Museum  to  make  a  thorough  exhibition 
of  the  Stone  Age  of  a  very  important  jmrtion  of  the  Atlantic 
coast,  ai»d  to  represent  several  distinct  periods  of  the  occupa- 
tion of  that  part  of  our  country  by  man,  —  or  from  the  time  when 
human  im|»lements  were  left  in  the  graxel  beds  to  that  of  the  de- 
parture of  the  recent  Indian  tribes. 

Dr.  Abbott  has  also  conlinued  his  examination  of  the  gravel 
beds  of  the  Delaware  valley  willi  sj)ecial  reference  to  their 
origin,  and  many  important  facts  have  been  brought  to  light 
which  will  lcn<l  to  a  better  understan<lini]r  of  the  geological  age  of 
the  irravcl  and  the  implements  it  contains.  1  may  also  mention 
that  Dr.  Abbott  and  myself  spent  several  days  in  an  examination 
of  the  shellheaps  on  the  coast  about  lieesley*s  Point,  an<l  also 
passed  a  few  days  about  the  Delaware  Water  Gaj)  an<l  on  Shawnee 
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Islnnd,  —  ft  region  once  occupied  b}'  the  important  tribe  of  Iiiclinns 
from  which  the  island  takes  its  name.  Dnriiig  these  brief  trips 
numerous  objects  were  collected  nn<l  a  few  important  facts 
obtained. 

Dr.  Flint  has  continued  his  explorations  in  Nicaragua,  and 
has  sent  to  the  Museum  a  large  number  of  vessels  of  pottery, 
many  stone  implements  and  other  objects  obtained  from  the 
ancient  burial  mounds.  He  has  also  continued  his  important 
researches  in  the  caves,  and  has  forwanled  man}*  additional  draw- 
ings copied  from  the  peculiar  sctdptures  on  the  walls.  From  one 
cave  he  obtained  portions  of  several  human  skeletons,  including 
eight  crania.  With  these  were  a  few  ornaments  and  implements. 
As  very  few  human  crania  have  been  collected  in  Central  America 
these  from  the  cave  are  of  particular  imi)ortance.  I  will  simply 
mention  here,  in  a  general  way,  that  they  are  short  and  broad,  and 
several  show  considerable  frontal  flattening  A  large  '"idol" 
carved  from  a  block  of  lava,  and  several  small  rude  carvings  in 
stone,  have  been  received  from  the  islands  in  Lake  Nicaragua, 
where  they  were  obtained  by  Dr.  Flint.  Some  of  these,  he 
thinks,  are  of  great  antiquity.  He  has  also  obtained  important 
evi<lcnce  in  relation  to  the  antiquity  of  the  cave-inscriiHions. 

The  account  of  the  discoveries  by  Dr.  Flint  and  of  the  material 
he  has  secured  for  the  Museum,  will,  as  stated  in  the  last  report, 
ftn'm  the  subject  of  a  special  paper  upon  the  preparation  of  which 
he  is  now  engaged. 

On  the  return  of  Dr.  Palmkk  from  Mexico,  he  assisted  in  assort- 
ing and  cataloguing  the  material  which  he  had  collected  from  the 
present  Indian  tribes,  particularly  those  in  the  state  of  San  Luis 
Potosi,  an<l  also  the  collection  of  objects  which  he  obtained  from 
ancient  ruins  and  burial  mounds.  To  catalogue  this  collection 
required  over  800  entries. 

The  articles  which  Dr.  Palmer  obtained  from  the  Indians  of 
Mexico  illustrate  the  customs  and  arts  of  the  tribes  in  a  very 
perfect  an(i  comprehensive  manner,  and  are  of  great  importance 
in  showing  the  methods  of  savage  art  and  its  connection  with  that 
of  prehistoric  times.  Of  the  collection  of  antiquities,  it  can  l>e 
said  that  it  is  the  first  we  have  received  from  Mexico  of  which  the 
exact  condition  under  which  each  object  was  found  is  kuo\\n. 
The  care  with  which  the  excavations  were  made  and  every 
associated  object  secured  and  pioi>erly  lulrelled,  gives  the  first  clue 
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we  have  ha<l  at  the  Museum  for  the  proper  understanding  of  the 
iiiffercnt  periods  of  prehistoric  time  in  Mexico.  Heretofore  tlie 
objects  received  have,  in  general,  been  classed  as  Toltec  or  Aztec 
with  a  perfect  disregard  of  the  conditions  under  which  they  were 
obtained,  and  thus  specimens  from  Mexico  have,  as  a  rule,  been  of 
comi)aratively  little  value,  except  in  a  very  general  way,  for 
ethnological  study. 

One  of  the  Crania  obtained  by  Dr.  Palmer  in  a  burial  place 
under  an  ancient  mound,  associated  with  a  class  of  pottery  unlike 
any  we  had  before,  is  of  particular  interest  from  its  extreme 
anterior  and  posterior  artificial  flattening,  which  has  resulted  in 
forming  an  exceedingly  short  and  broad  skull,  in  these  respects 
far  exceeding  any  other  in  the  Museum.  Another  cranium  from  a 
cave  is  of  a  natural  oval  form. 

The  prehistoric  objects  obtained  by  Dr.  Palmer  in  Mexico,  and 
the  Nicaraguan  collection  received  from  Dr.  Flint,  are  now  ar- 
ranged in  cases  on  the  1st  northern  gallery,  and  the  importance  of 
each  collection  can  be  readily  seen. 

Mr.  CuRTiss  has  continued  in  the  regular  employ  of  the  Museum, 
and  by  his  faithful  and  careful  work  has  not  only  added  a  large 
number  of  specimens  to  the  Museum,  which  are  embraced  under 
about  900  entries  during  the  past  year,  but  has  made  several 
important  discoveries  in  relation  to  the  different  kinds  of  mounds. 
He  has  been  also  verv  fortunate  in  findinj?  several  forms  of  large 
and  otherwise  interesting  implements  of  flint  unlike  any  before 
known.  After  an  exploration  of  several  burial  mounds  and  old 
village  sites  in  Tennessee,  Mr.  Curtiss  had  the  opportunity  of 
making  some  very  interesting  and  important  explorations  in 
Kansas  and  Missouri.  He  then  commenced  operations  in  Arkan- 
sas, where  he  is  now  engaged  in  the  most  extensive  work  he  has 
yet  undertaken.  As  the  material,  with  the  exception  of  the  ''sur- 
face finds,"  received  from  Mr.  Curtiss,  is  arranged  and  on  exhibition, 
I  can  hardly  do  better  than  refer  3'ou  to  the  several  cases  in  this 
room,  the  contents  of  which  are  largely  the  results  of  his  work. 
It,  however,  will  be  of  interest  to  you  to  know  that  while  in 
Missouri  he  opened  three  mounds  which  arc  of  the  same  character 
as  the  well-known  chambered  barrows  of  England.  These  cham- 
bered mounds  are  situated  in  the  eastern  part  of  Clay  Co., 
Missouri,  and  form  a  large  group  on  both  sides  of  the  Missouri 
River.     The  chambers  are,  in  the  three  opened  by  Mr.  Curtiss, 
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about  eight  feet  square,  and  from  four  and  a  half  to  five  feet  high. 
Each  chaiuber  has  a  passage- \v a}'  several  feet  in  lengtli  by  two 
in  width,  which  leads  from  tiie  chaml)er  to  the  opening  on  the 
southern  edge  of  the  mound.  The  walls  of  tiie  chambered  passages 
were  about  two  feet  thick,  vertical,  and  well  made  of  stones  evenly 
laid  without  clay  or  mortar  of  any  kind.  The  top  of  one  of  the 
chambers  had  a  covering  of  large  flat  rocks,  but  the  others  seem 
to  have  been  closed  over  with  wood.  The  chambers  were  filled 
with  clay  which  had  been  burnt,  and  appeared  as  if  it  had  fallen 
in  from  above.  The  inside  walls  of  the  chambers  also  showed 
signs  of  fire.  Under  the  burnt  clay,  in  each  ehaniber,  were  found 
the  remains  of  several  human  skeletons,  all  of  which  had  been 
burnt  to  such  an  extent  as  to  leave  but  small  fragments  of  the 
bones,  which  were  mixed  with  the  ashes  and  charcoal.  Mr. 
Curliss  thought  that  in  one  chamber  he  found  the  remains  of  five 
skeletons  and  in  another  thirteen.  With  the  burnt  bones  and 
ashes  there  were  a  few  flint  implements,  a  shark's  tooth,  and 
minute  fragments  of  vessels  of  clav.  A  large  mound  near  the 
chambered  barrows  was  also  opened,  but  in  this  chambers  were 
not  found,  and  the  bodies  had  been  buried  in  an  extended  position. 
This  mound  proved  remarkably  rich  in  large  flint  implements, 
and  also  contained  well  made  pottery  and  a  [leculiar  '* gorget"  of 
red  stone.  The  connection  of  the  people  who  placed  the 
ashes  of  their  dead  in  the  stone  chambers,  with  those  who  buried 
their  dead  in  the  earth  mounds  is,  of  course,  yet  to  be  determined. 
Besides  making  an  examination  of  a  large  biuial  mound  in 
Marion  Co.,  Kansas,  Mr.  Curliss  removed  several  cairns  near  by. 
These  seem  to  be  the  monuments  of  a  later  people  than  those  who 
buried  in  the  mound.  These  piles  of  stones,  he  found,  were 
erected  over  bodies  which  had  been  placed  on  the  bare  rock.  The 
skeletons  under  all  the  cairns  that  Mr.  Cintiss  removed  were  so 
much  decayed  that  not  a  single  cranium  could  be  obtained.  A 
number  of  objects  of  various  kinds  were  found,  which  had  been 
placed  with  the  bodies.  Among  the  most  interesting  of  these, 
perliai)s,  are  the  several  minute  pipes  made  of  catlinite.  Under 
one  of  the  piles  of  stones  an  arrow-point  of  obsidian  was  found 
associated  with  a  glass  bead.  This  single  glass  bead  was  the 
only  object  of  European  make  discovered,  but  it  is  conclusive 
evidence  of  the  comparatively  recent  period  when  at  least  one  of 
this  group  of  cairns  was  erected. 
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In  relation  to  tlie  explorations  in  Arkansas,  I  will  here  briefly 

renuirk,  that  so  far  as  the  present  results  have  a  bearing  upon  the 

8uhji»ct,  the  nioundbuilders  of  Arkansas  seem  to  have  been  closely 

allied  with  those  of  the  Cumberland  valley  in  Tennessee,  and  were 

probably  of  the  same  people.     The  difference  in  the  mode  of  burial 

is,  however,  ver^-  marked,  as  Mr.  Cm'tiss  finds  that,  in  the  mounds 

thus  far  opened,  instead  of  the  graves  being  made  by  slabs  of 

stone,  as  in  Tennessee,  the  bodies  are  sunounded  by  burnt  clay. 

This  custom  he  attributes  to  the  absence  of  stone  in  the  region. 

The  examination  of  the  Arkansas  mounds  has,  however,  not  yet 

bL*en  swlllciently  extended  to  prove  that  this  method  is  common  to 
all. 

During  the  last  half  of  the  year  Dr.  Palmkk  has  been  engaged 
in  an  exploration  of  eastern  Texas,  as  it  was  of  importance  to 
ascertain  if  any  of  the  nations  of  mound-builders  had  occupied 
th:it  region,  and  to  obtain  a  knowledge  of  the  archaeolog}^  of  that 
portion  of  the  state.  So  far  as  Dr.  Palmer's  observations  in  the 
field  have  extended,  it  can  be  said  that  mounds,  in  the  sense  in 
which  the  term  is  used  as  applying  to  the  tumuli  of  the  Mississippi 
valley,  do  not  occur  in  eastern  Texas;  neither  is  there  any  evi- 
dence of  another  people  than  the  recent  Indian  tribes  having 
occupied  that  portion  of  the  state.  Several  so-called  Indian- 
mounds  were  found  by  Dr.  Palmer  to  be  natural  hills,  and  of  the 
sinixular  mounds  of  burnt  stone  he  writes  as  follows:  — 

*'Tliesc  piles  of  stone  are  found  in  many  places  in  Texas  where 
flint  is  abundant,  the  most  noted  place  being  Georgetown.  In  the 
ploughed  iiAi]  at  Georgetown,  where  I  obtained  the  large  number 
of  flint  implements  sent  to  you,  there  were  formerly'  several  of 
these  i)iles,  which  were  described  as  similar  to  those  at  Comfort, 
from  which  I  have  sent  you  si)ecimens.  Outside  of  the  flint 
regions  these  stone  piles  are  not  found.  1  have  concluded  that 
the  Indians  made  brush  fires  on  the  limestone  rock  containing  the 
masses  of  flint  which  the}'  desired  to  split.  The  limestone  becom- 
ing heated,  imparted  its  heat  to  the  flint  and  thus  in  time,  the 
continued  heat  of  the  brush  fire,  caused  the  flint  to  split  into  pieces 
of  various  sliapes  and  siz2s  convenient  for  use  in  the  manufacture 
of  implemLiuts.  Perhaps  the  splitting  of  the  flint  was  aided  by 
throwing  water  on  the  rock  while  heated.  I  cannot  attribute 
these  piles  of  stone  to  any  other  cause  than  that  here  su":irested. 
The  fact  that  they  are  only  found  in  the  flint  region  and  that  they 
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contain  so  mnny  pieces  and  flakes  of  flint  of  all  sizes,  when  con- 
sidereti  in  connection  with  the  amount  of  labor  saved  by  such  a 
method  of  procuring  the  flint  of  proper  size  for  mnking  imple- 
ments, seems  to  me  to  warrant  my  conclusion  that  these  piles 
of  burnt  stones  show  where  and  how  the  Indians  of  Texas  ob- 
tained their  flint." 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that,  for  want  of  funds.  Dr.  Palmer  will  be 
obliged  to  discontinue  his  investigations  when  so  much  of  impor- 
tance could  be  obtained  by  extending  his  fleld  work  into  south- 
western Texas  and  the  adjoining  parts  of  Mexico^  a  region  of 
which  the  archaeology  is  yet  unknown. 

An  iin|K)rtant  exploration  of  a  region  on  thQ  Missouri  River,  in 
Dakota  Territory,  the  archaeology  of  which  is  but  very  little 
known,  has  been  kindl}'  undertaken  by  Mr.  Geo.  W.  Swket,  who 
has  already  forwarded  to  the  Museum  the  results  of  a  few  days 
preliminary  work  during  the  past  autumn.  These  objects,  all  of 
which  are  from  two  mounds,  in  two  distinct  groups,  lead  to  the 
expectation  of  very  interesting  results  when  their  thorough  explo- 
ration is  made  in  the  spring,  as  Mr.  Sweet  proposes.  A  special 
paper  on  the  Dakota  mounds  and  their  contents  will  then  be 
prepared. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Adams,  during  the  last  season,  made  an  examination 
of  a  group  of  burial  mounds  on  the  Spoon  River,  in  Illinois,  and 
has  kindly  furnished  the  Museum  with  an  account  of  his  explora- 
tions and  also  with  a  number  of  interesting  objects  which  he  ob- 
tained from  several  of  the  mounds  and  from  refuse  heaps  in  their 
vicinit}'. 

To  Mr.  Thomas  M.  Shallenberoer  we  are  also  indebted  for  a 
short  account,  with  a  plan,  of  the  mounds  in  the  Spoon  River  valley. 

Mr.  A.  Kocsis,  of  Tullahoma,  Tenn.,  has  made  an  examination 
of  the  "Old  Stone  Fort"  at  Manchester,  Tennessee,  and  has  fur- 
nished a  valuable  account  and  carefully  made  drawing  of  this 
anciently  fortified  hill.  Several  drawings  and  descriptions  of  this 
prehistoric  work  have  been  published,  but  they  contained  so  many 
discrepancies  that  I  directed  Mr.  Kocsis'  attention  to  them  and 
requested  him  to  go  over  the  ground  with  copies  of  the  several 
plans  before  him.  This  he  has  kindly  done,  and  I  believe  we  now 
have  as  correct  a  description  and  drawing  of  the  Fort  as  it  is 
possible  to  obtain.  This  drawing  is  now  being  enlarged  for 
exhibition  in  the  Museum. 
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In  this  connection  I  may  call  your  attention  to  the  drawings 
representing  tlie  two  great  groups  of  earthworks  at  Newark  and 
Marietta,  as  the  first  of  a  scries  of  representations  of  some  of  the 
mounds  and  ancient  works  which  I  proi>ose  to  hang  upon  the 
vacant  wall  space  in  this  room. 

In  Ohio  we  liave  had  the  valued  assistance  of  Prof.  John  T. 
Short,  who,  in  company  with  Messrs.  Eugene  Lane  and  David 
Dyer,  opened  three  mounds  in  Delaware  County.  As  Prof.  Short 
has  prepared  a  detailed  account  of  his  explorations  which  I 
propose  to  otfer  for  your  consideration  in  another  connection,  I 
will  here  briefly  call  attention  to  a  few  facts  contained  in  his  paper. 
One  of  the  mounds  was  in  the  centre  of  an  earth-circle,  which  is 
570  feet  in  circumference  and  has  an  embankment  3  feet  high. 
Inside  of  this  embankment  is  a  ditch  27  feet  wide  and  7  feet  deep. 
At  the  eastern  side  of  the  enclosure  there  is  an  opening  in  the 
embankment,  from  which  a  graded  way  leads  to  a  small  stream 
known  as  Spruce  Run.  Near  this  opening  is  a  small  mound 
which  did  not  yield  any  relics.  The  large  mound  in  the  centre  is 
about  70  feet  in  diameter  and  is  now  12  in  height.  Two  layers  of 
stones  were  found  in  this  mound,  and  in  the  centre,  at  the  bottom, 
was  a  large  bed  of  ashes  and  burnt  human  bones.  Around  this 
bed  of  ashes  were  three  pottery  vessels  which  were  taken  out  in 
fragments.  To  the  south  of  the  circle  enclosing  the  mound  is  a 
large  earth-circle  300  feet  in  diameter.  Another  mound,  situated 
about  one  mile  from  Galena,  and  known  as  the  ^^  Phillips  Mound,'' 
was  ver}'  carefully  explored,  but  nothing  was  discovered  with  the 
exception  of  two  ash  heaps.  This  mound  was  165  feet  in  circum- 
ference and  4  feet  in  height. 

Prof.  Short  also  obtained  from  Mr.  Jay  Dyer,  who  gave  them 
to  the  Museum,  some  human  bones  which  were  found  in  a  vault 
lined  with  oak  and  walnut  timbers  averaging  6  inches  in  diameter, 
over  which  a  mound  of  stones,  75  feet  in  diameter  and  15  feet 
high  had  been  raised.  It  is  greatly  to  be  regretted  that  thia 
mound  and  vault  were  destroyed,  two  years  ago,  without  a  careful 
examination.  To  Mr.  Dyer  we  are  indebted  for  the  account 
which  is  given  in  full  in  Prof.  Short's  paper,  and  for  the  few 
remains  of  the  skeletons  which  he  was  able  to  obtain. 

Although  we  have  the  published  accounts  of  the  occurrence  of 
burial  mounds  in  western  New  York,  most  of  the  tumuli  in  that 
state  have  now  been  destroyed,  and  we  know  but  little  of  their 
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stnietnre  and  contents.  It  is  therefore  of  great  importance  to 
obtain  all  the  information  possible  about  the  few  that  still  remain, 
and  for  this  reason  it  is  very  fortnnntc  that  Dr.  F.  Lakkin,  of 
Randolph,  has  undertaken  to  make  all  the  researches  he  can  in 
behalf  of  the  Museum.  During  the  past  season  Dr.  Lnrkin  has 
forwarded  to  the  Museum  several  objects  taken  from  a  mound  that 
was  nearly  obliterated  a  number  of  years  ago,  and  has  given  an 
interesting  account  of  his  exploration  of  another  mound  which 
contained  a  bed  of  ashes  and  burnt  bones.  He  has  also  presented 
a  number  of  flint  implements  and  a  stone  celt  which  were  found 
under  tlie  roots  of  a  very  large  tree  stump,  and  formed  port  of  a 
deposit  of  over  200  implements.  The  interesting  account  by 
Dr.  Larkin  will  be  offered  to  j'ou  for  publication  in  connection 
with  the  guide-book  to  this  room  which  I  am  now  preparing,  and 
in  which  I  propose  to  give  a  summary  of  the  reports  of  each 
person  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  the  objects  on  exhibition. 

For  about  two  years  Mr.  J.  Fuancis  Lk  Bauon,  Chief  Engineer 
of  the  St.  John's  and  Indian  Rivers  R.  R.,  at  Titusville,  Florida, 
has  been  engaged  in  making  a  reconnoissance  of  the  archaeological 
remains  in  eastern  Florida  for  the  Museum.  During  this  period 
lie  has  located  on  a  copy  of  a  government  map  of  Floriila,  pub- 
lished by  the  War  Department,  no  less  than  173  stations,  com- 
prising shellheaps,  burial-mounds  and  fortifications,  in  a  region 
extending  about  300  miles  south  of  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Jolufs, 
and  inland  along  that  river  and  over-land  to  Lake  Okeechobee. 
The  majority  of  the  stations  are,  however,  on  the  St.  John's  and 
Indian  Rivers.  Taken  in  connection  with  Prof.  Wvmau's  account 
of  the  shellheaps  of  the  St.  John's  River,  the  map  and  accompany- 
ing report  by  Mr.  Le  Baron  form  a  valuable  addition  to  our 
knowledge  of  the  position  and  nuniber  of  the  prehistoric  sites  in 
Florida.  Mr.  Le  Baron  has  also  in  his  report  called  attention  to 
several  groups  of  tumuli  of  special  interest  which  should  be  ex- 
plored in  detail  if  funds  can  be  obtained  for  the  purpose,  for  they 
are  of  a  ditferent  character  from  the  ordinary  shellheaps  and 
burial-mounds  along  the  St.  John's  and  the  coast.  The  Report 
and  Map  by  Mr.  Le  Baron  will  prove  of  considerable  interest  and 
importance  in  connection  with  the  arrangement  of  the  large 
amount  of  material  which  we  have  from  the  shellheaps  of  Florida, 
consisting  principally  of  the  collections  made  by  the  late  Prof. 
Wyman,  and  the  proper  time  for  its  publication  will  be  when  the 
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collections  in  that  department  of  the  Museum  shall  be  placed  on 
exhihition. 

During  the  past  year  3343  entries  have  been  made  in  the 
catalogue,  embracing  several  thousand  specimens  received  from 
many  <lirt'erent  sources.  As  all  of  these  are  bricfl}'  noticed  in  the 
*'List  of  Additions  to  the  Museum,"  I  shall  here  onl}'  call  atten- 
tion to  a  few  important  accessions,  without  slighting  those  from 
the  many  friends  of  the  Museum  who  have  so  materially  aitled  it 
by  their  valuable  2:1  fts. 

To  Mr.  Francis  P.  Knight,  now  of  Shanghai,  the  Museum  is 
indebted  for  an  interesting  series  of  clay  figures  from  Tientsin, 
which  illustrate  the  various  costiunes  and  customs  of  dilferent 
classes  of  the  Chinese.  This  is  the  fnst  of  a  series  of  shipments 
which  M\\  Knight  contemplates  sending  to  the  Museum  in  carry- 
ing out  his  wish  to  represent  the  Ethnology  of  portions  of  China. 

During  Prof.  Moksk's  residence  in  Japan  he  obtained  for  the 
Museum  a  series  of  articles  representing,  to  a  certain  extent,  the 
customs  and  arts  of  the  Japanese  and  Ainos,  with  special  refer- 
ence to  the  older  kintls  of  potter}-,  some  of  the  specimens  dating 
back  to  between  one  and  two  thousand  years. 

Among  the  more  important  purchases,  during  the  past  3*ear, 
should  be  mentioned :  The  Wklls  Egyptian  Collection,  which 
contains  two  tablets  from  Thebes ;  several  sculptures  from  Kar- 
nak  ;  a  few  bronzes,  and  six  beautiful  alabaster  vases  of  large 
size  from  the  tombs  at  Sakknra,  in  addition  to  a  number  of  small 
objects  of  various  kinds.  This  collection  was  made  by  the  late 
J.  n.  Wklls  during  his  visit  to  Egypt  in  185G.  During  the  year 
we  have  also  received  from  Mrs.  Pickkuixg  the  small  collection 
made  in  Egypt,  India,  and  on  the  east  coast  of  Africa,  by  the  late 
Dr.  CuAULKS   PiCKEKiXG   wiicu  iu  those  countries  in   1843-4. 

The  several  small  P2gyi)tian  collections  have  recently  been 
brought  together  and  are  now  exhibited  in  two  cases  on  the 
eastern  gallery,  forming  a  collection  of  considerable  importance 
for  the  purpose  of  comparison  with  objects  from  other  coun- 
tries. The  principal  contributors  to  this  department,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  two  collections  mentioned  above,  are  Mr.  Clauknck 
B.  MooitK,  whose  gift  was  mentioned  in  the  last  report,  the  late 
Hon.  CiiAKLKS  Slmskh,  the  Hon.  Roukkt  C.  AVixtiiuop,  Lt.  Com. 
J.  R.  McNaih,  U.  8.  N.,  and  J.  A.  Lowkll,  Esq.  To  Mr.  Lowkll 
the  Museum  is  indebted  for  the  large  tablet  of  the  time  of  Rameses 
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the  second.  This  was  brought  from  Egypt  by  the  late  Joun 
Lowell,  jr.,  the  founder  of  the  Lowell  Lectures,  and  has  recently 
been  mounted  on  the  gallery  of  the  hall  adjoining  the  Egyptian 
collection  in  the  cases.  In  this  hall-gallery  there  have  been  hung 
a  number  of  large  photographs  illustrating  the  early  architecture 
and  temples  of  India,  for  comparison  with  the  architecture  of 
Central  America,  which  is  well  represented  by  the  beautiful  series 
of  large  photographs  now  hung  on  the  adjoining  walls. 

Another  im|)ortant  addition,  received  by  purchase,  is  the  Brantz 
Maykk  collection  of  Mexican  and  Peruvian  antiquities. 

The  Mexican  antiquities  are  now  on  exhibition  for  the  first  time, 
in  the  northern  gallery,  and  consist  principally  of  the  Gushing, 
Mayek  and  Palmer  collections,  which  taken  together  form  a  very 
interesting  and  instructive  department  of  the  Museum. 

An  important  and,  considering  the  region  where  it  was  made, 
large  collection  of  stone  implements  has  been  secured  by  the 
purchase  of  the  Ober  collection.  This  was  made  in  various  parts 
of  Essex  County,  Massachusetts,  principally  about  Beverly  and 
Salem,  and  contains  a  number  of  interesting  specimens  from  a 
region  where  stone  implements  are  now  seldom  found. 

In  connection  with  the  purchase  of  the  collections  I  have  men- 
tioned, I  wish  to  call  3'our  attention  to  two  now  on  deposit,  subject 
to  purchase  by  the  Museum.  They  are  both  important  and  would 
prove  valuable  additions.  One  of  these  consists  of  a  scries  of 
several  hundred  objects  obtained  principally  in  the  Ohio  valley, 
many  of  which  were  taken  from  mounds.  It  also  contains  a 
number  of  specimens  from  a  mound  in  Virginia.  The  collection 
is  offered  at  a  fair  rate  and  I  have  no  hesitation  in  advising  its 
purchase  if  the  funds  will  permit. 

The  other  collection  is  a  large  one  from  Peru  and  is  now  tempo- 
rarily arranged  in  three  large  cases  in  the  gallery.  This  was  made 
by  the  late  Mr.  Blcklin  and  contains  many  objects  which  would 
greatly  supplement  our  already  large  Peruvian  collection.  There 
are  an  unusual  number  of  ornaments  and  objects  made  of  silver 
and  bronze,  while  the  objects  of  pottery  would  add  several  hun- 
dred vessels  with  very  little  duplication.  As  important  as  this 
collection  would  prove,  the  demand  on  the  funds  of  the  Museum 
for  its  purchase  would  prevent  all  active  work  for  a  year  to  come, 
and  therefore  I  cannot  urge  it  upon  your  consideration,  unless  there 
is  hope  of  pecuniary  assistance  from  some  friend  of  the  Museum. 
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The  additions  to  the  Library  consist  of  125  volumes  and  162 
serials  and  pamphlets.  These  are  all  recorded  in  other  pages,  but 
I  wish  particularly  to  call  your  attention  to  the  bequest  of  the  late 
Dr.  Pickering  to  the  Library  of  the  University,  by  the  terms  of 
which  the  Museum  has  received  several  important  works,  among 
them  a  copy,  in  perfect  condition,  of  the  well  known  but  rare  and 
expensive  folio  by  Dr.  Morton  on  American  Crania. 

As  is  shown  by  the  present  condition  of  the  several  rooms  in 
the  building,  the  active  work  in  the  Museum  has  been  successfully 
carried  on  during  the  past  year.  In  the  upper  northern  room  are 
now  placed  the  general  collection  of  crania  and  other  portions  of 
the  human  skeleton.  In  the  old  table  cases  in  this  room  and  ad- 
joining hall,  there  are  numerous  objects  from  the  Pacific  Islands, 
and  from  the  present  Indian  tribes  of  North  America.  In  the  hall 
are  several  tin  cases  containing  garments,  feather  work  and  such 
other  articles  as  would  soon  be  injured  by  moths  if  placed  in  ordi- 
nary cases ;  and  until  the  new  cases  are  built  in  the  rooms  in  which 
these  objects  will  find  their  proper  place,  it  will  not  be  advisable 
to  attempt  their  exhibition.  In  the  other  upper  room,  the 
European  collections  are  arranged  in  drawers  so  that  they  can  be 
seen  and  studied  by  persons  particularly  interested  ;  but  they  are 
not  on  exhibition  to  the  public,  and  cannot  be  so  placed  until  the 
cases  are  built  in  the  gallery  of  the  lowest  southern  room,  which 
will  be  during  the  present  year.  These  consist  of  the  Clement, 
Mortillet,  Agassiz  and  other  collections  from  the  Swiss  lakes,  the 
N i col ucci- Lyman  collection  from  Italy,  the  Hose  and  Claus  collec- 
tions from  Denmark,  the  Moore  collection  from  Europe  and  various 
small  lots.  In  this  room,  also,  arc  the  collections  from  the  shell- 
heaps  of  New  England,  all  of  which  are  arranged  in  trays,  though 
a  large  portion  of  these  objects  have  not  yet  been  entered  in  the 
catalogue.  I  may,  here,  state  that  this  is  the  only  part  of  the 
Museum  removed  from  the  old  rooms  which  has  not  been  cata- 
logued, and  this  I  trust  will  be  accomplished  within  a  few  months. 

On  the  2d  northern  gallery  there  arc  now  stored  in  trays  and  on 
the  shelves,  the  collections  from  Alaska,  California  and  other  parts 
of  the  Pacific  coast.  Here,  too,  are  specimens  of  pottery  and  a 
number  of  articles  pertaining  to  the  present  Indian  tribes,  and  a 
small  F^skimo  collection.  The  opposite  gallery  now  contains  the 
general  collection  from  the  Pacific  Islands,  and  small  African  and 
Asiatic  collections  ;  but  these  will  soon  be  removed  to  the  northern 
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gallery  for  storage  until  the  cases  are  ready  on  the  southern  gal- 
lery, when  they  will  find  their  proper  resting  place. 

The  southern  room  on  the  2d  floor  is  now  in  the  hands  of  the 
carpenter,  and,  as  soon  as  tiie  cases  are  completed,  tlie  South 
American  collection  will  be  removed  to  it,  and  the  space  now 
occupied  by  the  latter  in  the  northern  room,  on  the  same  floor,  will 
be  devoted  temporarily  to  the  Alaskan,  Calirornian  and  present 
Indian  collections. 

'  The  drawers  under  the  cases  in  the  northern  room  on  the  2d 
floor  arc  now  used  for  a  number  of  South  American  objects  which 
have  never  been  exhibited,  and  the  large  Wyman  and  other  collec- 
tions from  the  shellheaps  of  Florida. 

The  gallery  of  the  lower  southern  room  is  now  occupied  by  the 
Palmer  collection  from  the  present  Indians  of  Mexico,  and  the 
pottery  from  the  Swiss  lakes  and  from  f^truria,  but  these  will  all 
be  removed  during  the  present  3*ear  in  order  to  have  the  cases  put 
up.  The  many  objects  from  the  surface  in  various  parts  of  North 
America,  and  from  the  graves  of  recent  Indians,  have  all  been 
placed  in  several  hundred  wooden  trays,  and  although  they  are 
not  on  exhibition  they  are  easily  accessible,  as  they  are  arranged 
geographically  under  the  exhibition  cases,  with  tlie  exception  of 
the  Abbott  collection  from  New  Jersey,  which  is  ijow  in  process 
of  classification  in  the  upper  southern  room.  In  the  southern 
room  on  the  1st  floor  is  the  library'.  It  is  also  the  general  work 
room  of  the  Museum,  in  which  the  specimens  are  received  for 
cataloguing  and  arrangement. 

The  northern  room  on  the  first  floor,  the  one  in  w^hich  3'ou  are 
now  assembled,  with  gallery'  and  adjoining  hall-galler}*,  is  now, 
with  your  sanction,  ready  to  be  declared  open  to  the  public.  For 
although  it  will  yet  take  sometime  to  complete  the  general  la- 
belling of  the  cases,  by  substituting  printed  labels  for  the  written 
ones,  its  present  condition  will  enable  the  visitor  to  obtain  nearly 
all  the  information  possible  regarding  the  contents  of  the  cases, 
until  the  guide  book  relating  to  the  room  is  prepared.  Pending 
the  preparation  of  this  essential  aid  to  the  visitor  I  may  here 
state,  that  all  the  objects  in  this  room  relate  to  the  several  nations 
of  mound-builders,  to  the  cliff-dwellers,  and  to  the  ancient  and 
modern  pueblo- tribes. 

The  present  Pueblo  Nations  are  represented  by  three  models  of 
the  towns  of  Acoma,  Tegua  and  Taos  in  New  Mexico  and  Arizona,^ 
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and  by  a  small  collection  of  vessels  illustrating  their  pottery  from 
New  Mexico.  The  ancient  Pueblo  Nations  are  also  represented 
by  several  models  and  plans  of  ruined  towns,  and  by  fragments 
of  pottery  and  other  objects  found  in  their  vicinity.  In  the  same 
manner  a  scries  of  beautiful  models,  with  a  number  of  objects 
taken  from  the  ruins,  represent  the  clifT-dwellcrs  of  the  Colorado 
region.  The  models  shown  in  this  connection  comprise  a  full 
series  of  the  important  and  instructive  representations  of  the  ruins 
-and  present  towns,  made  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Hayden  by 
Messrs.  Jackson,  Holmes  and  Hoffman.  The  ancient  pueblo  people 
are  still  further  represented,  at  the  period  of  their  occupation  of. 
Southern  Utah,  by  the  important  collections  made  by  Drs.  Palmer 
and  Parry  from  the  mounds,  and  ruins  of  adobe  houses,  found  by 
those  gentlemen  in  that  region.  There  is  also  a  small  collection 
of  objects  obtained  from  a  cave  in  Southern  Utah,  which  are 
classified  as  pertaining  to  the  same  people. 

In  an  adjoining  case  are  placed  the  several  collections  of  objects 
found  in  caves  in  Tennessee,  Kentuck}^  and  Ohio,  which,  by  their 
resemblance  to  articles  from  burial  mounds  in  those  States,  are 
believed  to  have  been  the  work  of  the  same  tribes,  or  nations,  who 
buried  their  dead  in  the  mounds  and  stone-graves  of  the  Southern 
and  Western  States.  Objects  from  the  *'  rock  shelters,"  or  small 
caves,  which  by  their  character  and  association  seem  likely  to  have 
been  deposited  in  those  places  b}'  the  recent  Indian  tribes  are 
excluded  from  this  room,  as  are  all  articles  found  on  the  sur- 
face, the  purpose  being  to  show  in  the  rest  of  the  cases  in  this 
room  oiUy  such  objects  as  are  knoivn  to  have  been  taken  from 
mounds,  and  from  the  peculiar  stone-graves  of  the  Southern 
States.  The  contents  of  the  latter  are  classed  as  belonging  to 
the  Southern  Moundbuilders,  from  the  fact  that  the  careful  explo* 
ration  of  thousands  of  these  graves  under  the  direction  of  the 
Museum,  shows  that  their  contents,  including  the  human  remains, 
are  of  the  same  character  as  those  of  the  burial  mounds,  in  general, 
in  the  same  region.  Thus,  while  the  separate  collections  from  the 
mounds  in  different  portions  of  the  country  indicate  that  the  so- 
called  Moundbuilders  were  possessed  of  characteristics  which  show 
that  several  tribes,  nations,  or  peoples,  had  the  custom  of  mound 
building,  we  have  conclusive  evidence,  in  the  objects  here  arranged, 
that  the  stone-grave  people  of  the  Southwest  and  at  least  one  group 
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of  the  mound-builders  were  one  and  the  same  people.  Tlie  cases 
in  the  western  and  southwestern  portions  of  the  room  contain 
the  objects  from  the  pueblos  and  the  caves.  The  other  cases  are 
devoted  to  the  proper  classification  and  display  of  the  objects  from 
the  mounds  and  stone-graves,  including  a  series  of  human  crania, 
selected  from  among  300,  to  illustrate  the  cranial  characteristics 
of  the  Southwestern  Moundbuilders. 

In  these  cases,  with  the  exception  of  the  general  collection  of 
pottery  from  the  Missouri  mounds,  which  is  arranged  for  the  pur- 
pose of  showing  the  different  groups,  as  illustrated  by  shape, 
design  and  ornament,  and  with  the  further  exception  of  the  large 
collection  of  articles  from  the  stone-graves  of  the  Cumberland 
•Valley,  the  objects  from  each  mound  are  arranged  together.  In 
this  wa}',  by  the  association  of  objects  belonging  to  each  mound, 
the  opportunity  is  given  the  visitor  of  forming  his  own  views  as 
to  the  connection  of  the  people  who  fashioned  the  articles  before 
him,  with  the  makers  of  those  obtained  from  any  other  mound,  or 
set  of  graves  in  the  room  ;  and  while  he  can,  if  he  choose,  adopt 
the  classification  which  is  given  in  the  cases,  he  is  not  forced  so 
to  do  by  the  absence  of  any  facts  which  might  in  his  estimation 
point  to  a  different  conclusion,  as  would  be  the  case  were  the  ob- 
jects themselves  classified  regardless  of  their  association. 

For  the  purpose  of  showing  the  connection  of  objects  fouml 
buried  with  the  dead,  with  those  found  in  ash  heaps  under  the 
large  mounds,  and  those  found  in  the  refuse  of  the  houses  of  the 
people,  all  the  articles  obtained  from  the  exploration  of  the  en- 
closed town  of  the  moundbuilders  near  Lebanon,  Tennessee,  are 
arranged  in  one  case,  in  which  is  also  placed  a  carefully  prepared 
plan  of  the  town.  The  study  of  this  one  case  will  probably  give 
eonvincing  proof  to  most  visitors  that  the  stone-grave  people,  in 
this  instance,  were  certainly  those  who  made  the  large  mound  and 
the  earth  embankment  and  ditch  enclosing  it  and  their  town. 

It  need  only  be  further  stated  here,  that  the  numerous  specimens 
represented  in  these  cases  pertaining  to  the  mound-builders  were 
obtained  from  mounds  in  Western  New  York,  Ohio,  Virginia, 
Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Kentucky,  Tennessee, 
Georgia,  Florida,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Louisiana,  Arkansas, 
Missouri,  Iowa,  Kansas  and  Dakota  Territory. 

On  the  gallery,  as  already  stated,  three  wall  cases  are  temporarily 
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devoted  to  the  Bucklin   Peruvian   Collection,   and  two  in   the- 
soutli-eastern  corner  to  tlie  Egyptian  collection.     The  other  cases- 
contain  the  following:     The  western  railing  case  has  a  small  lot 
of  stone  implements  and  pottery  from  the  West  Indies.     On  the 
right  and  left  of  this  group,  the  railing  case,  which  extends  around^ 
the  gallery,  is  filled  with  different  lots  of  articles  from  Mexico  and 
Central  America.     The  rest  of  the  Mexican  collection,  consisting, 
of  a  number  of  carved  stones  of  various  sizes,  such  as  are  usual ly^ 
designated  ^^  Mexican  Idols  "  and  the  larger  specimens  of  pottery, 
is  arranged  in  the  two  wall  cases  in  the  north-eastern  corner.     To' 
the  left  of  tiiese  is  a  case  containing  the  pottery  from  Honduras,  a. 
small  collection  of  various  objects  from  Chiriqui,  and  the  pottery 
from   Nicaragua  which   has  the  ornamentation  made  by  incised' 
lines.     The  next  wall  case  contains  the  highly  colored  and  orna- 
mented  tripods  from  Nicaragua,  the  several  large  and  ornamented 
vases  and  covered  dishes,  and,  in  the  bottom,  a  number  of  carved 
stones  on  which  corn  was  ground.     The  next  case,  in  the  corner, 
contains  a  numl>er  of  crania  and  other  objects  from  the    caves 
in    Nicaragua,  a  few  things  from  a  shellheap,  and    several  rude* 
carvings   in    stone,   from    the   Island   of  Zapatera   in   Lake   Ni- 
caragua.    The  long  case  on    the  western  side  of  the  gallery  iS; 
filled  with  potter}',  and  a  few  human  bones,  from  burial  mounds  in 
Nicaragua,  principally  from  islands  in  the  lake,  the  lowest  portion 
being  devoted  to  a  series  of  the  singular  burial  jars,  the  largest 
of  which  is  in    the  hall-gallery.     Outside  the  door,  in  the  hall, 
is  a  larger  "idol,"  cut  out  of  hard  lava  from  the  Island  of  Zapa-. 
tera.     The  principal  portion  of  this  large  Nicaraguan  collection 
was  obtained  from  the  explorations  of  Dr.  Flint,  which  I  have 
alread}'  mentioned. 

The  large  Egyptian  tablet  in  the  hall-gallery  has  already  been 
mentioned.     The  two  cases  near  it  in  the  hall  contain  objects  from- 
Greece,  Rome,  etc.,  for  which  there  is  as  3'et  no  more  appropriate 
place  in   the  Museum.     The   large   photographs   of  Indian   and 
Central  American  architecture  have  alreadv  been  mentioned. 

By  the  European  trip  of  the  Assistant  Curator,  Mr.  Carr,  the 
Museum  has  been  brought  into  direct  communication  with  several  of 
the  leading  archaeologists  and  Ethnologists  abroad,  which,  already 
has  resulted  in  mutual  advantage.  While  in  flngland,  Mr.  Carr 
received  from  Mr.  John  Evans  a  number  of  typical  and  otherwise 
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instructive  specimens  of  stone  implements,  principally  from  Eng- 
land and  Ireland,  which  Mr.  Evans  very  liberally  presented  to  the 
Museum.  Mr.  Carr  also  passed  a  number  of  da3's  with  the  active 
workers  in  craniology  in  France  and  England  and  has  become- 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  their  methods  of  measurements  and 
arrangement,  so  that  it  will  now  be  possible  to  compare  measure- 
ments and  observations  made  at  the  Museum  with  those  made  by 
the  French  and  English  craniologists,  which,  from  the  several 
different  methods  heretofore  used  and  not  fully  understood,  has 
been  impossible.  During  the  present  year  it  is  Mr.  Carr's 
purpose  to  continue  the  study  of  the  crania,  for  which  he  is  now 
well-prepared  by  the  possession  of  instruments  and  apparatus 
designed  and  used  by  the  French  and  English  craniologists,  and 
by  a  knowledge  of  their  methods  of  work. 

In  this  connection,  I  take  pleasure  in  acknowledging  in  behalf  of 
the  Museum  the  generous  manner  in  which  Professors  Flower 
and  Busk,  of  London,  and  Doctors  Bkoca  and  Topinakd,  of  Paris, 
not  only  assisted  Mr.  Carr  in  his  studies  abroad,  but  have  also 
furnished  the  Museum  with  instruments  and  publications  relating 
to  the  methods  of  measuring  crania  employed  by  them.  It  is 
gratifying  to  know  that,  after  a  careful  examination  of  many  of 
the  collections  abroad,  Mr.  Carr  returns  well  satisfied  with  our  own 
as  a  basis  for  the  study  of  anthropology. 

Miss  Smith  has  continued  in  the  position  of  Museum  Assistant 
during  the  year,  and  her  faithful  and  efficient  services  have  enabled 
me  to  perfect  the  general  assortment  and  arrangement  of  the  sev- 
eral departments  as  alread}'  briefly  sketched. 

Mr.  Chick,  as  Janitor  of  the  building,  has  also  helped  in  many 
ways  in  Museum  work,  and  has,  by  his  assistance  in  the  building 
of  the  cases  and  in  the  superintendence  of  portions  of  the  work, 
rendered  me  material  aid. 

To  Mr.  Wilson  the  building  of  all  the  cases  in  the  rooms  has 
been  entrusted,  and  it  will  be  noticed  that  several  changes  have 
been  made  in  the  cases  upon  which  he  is  now  engaged.  As  it  is 
my  object  to  be  guided  by  the  experience  obtained  as  this  impor- 
tant work  goes  on,  slight  changes  will  be  the  natural  result  in 
each  room  that  is  cased,  and  I  hope  in  every  instance  they 
will  be  improvements. 

Thanking  you  for  the  extreme  courtesy  with  which  my  suggest- 
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ions  relating  to  the  operations  of  the  Musenm  have  always  been 
received,  ami  for  the  liberal  manner  in  which  3'ou  have  permitted 
their  execution,  I  respectfully  submit  this  thirteenth  report  of 
the  Curator,  the  sixth  which  I  have  hail  the  honor  to  present 
in  that  capacity. 

F.  W.  Putnam, 

Curator^  Peabody  Museum. 

Cambridge,  Feb.  G,  1880. 
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Additions  to  the  Museum, 

1720G  — 17221.  Stone  drills,  arrowheads  and  spearpoints,  and  mdc  im- 
plements and  knives  of  stone  from  Bcnning*s  Bridge  near  Washington 
City,  D.  C.  —  Collected  and  presented  by  Mr.  Elmer  R.  Rkynolds, 
Washington  City. 

17222  —  17331.  Arrowheads,  spearpoints,  knives,  drills,  celts,  disks, 
spindlewhorls,  hammers  and  other  implements  of  stone ;  beads,  spoons, 
pins  and  **totcms"  of  shell;  ornaments  of  copper  and  mica;  slickstones 
of  coal  and  stone;  t^enty-flve  human  crania  and  other  human  bones, 
some  of  them  showing  marks  of  flre ;  beads,  disks  and  a  small  human 
figure  of  terra  cotta;  and  a  series  of  fifteen  earthen  pots,  Jars,  bottles 
and  dishes  from  stone  graves  on  Marshall's  farm,  eight  miles  fk'om  Nash- 
ville, Tenn.,  and  from  similar  graves  within  the  earthen  embankment  or 
"intrenched  village'*  on  Rutherfurds*  farm  in  Sumner  County,  Tenn.; 
stone  celt,  knives  and  spearpoints  and  grooved  earthen  beads  fk'om  the 
surface  in  the  same  county ;  also  a  fiint  dagger,  collected  by  Mr.  Suannon, 
fk'om  the  same  place. — Exploration  of  Mr.  E.  Cuutiss  conducted  for  the 
Museum. 

17332  —  17335.  A  perforated,  triangular  ornament  of  polished  stone, 
probably  from  the  United  States,  and  a  modern  Indian  pipe  of  catlinite; 
a  necklace  f^om  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  and  two  pieces  of  leather  stamped 
with  hieroglyphics  fk'om  Egyptian  mummy  cases.  —  Collected  and  pre- 
sented by  Dr.  S.  Knkkland,  Boston. 

1733G.  Cast  of  a  shell  **  totem."— Presented  by  Dr.  F.  F.  Hili>br, 
St.  Louis. 

17337  — 17344.  A  stone  pipe  with  brass  band,  knife,  arrowpoints, 
and  disks  of  brass,  and  several  copper  beads  from  a  grave  at  Revere, 
Mass. ;  also  an  earthen  pipe  from  near  the  same  grave. —  Collected  and 
presented  by  the  Rev.  L.  K.  Wasiibuun,  Revere. 

17345.  Buckskin  leggings  from  the  Northwest  Coast. —  Presented  by 
Mr.  A.  II.  Ei>MANDS,  Somerville,  Mass. 

17346.  An  earthen  whistling-jar  from  Ancon,  Peru. —  By  Purciiask. 

17347.  Fragments  of  painted  pottery  from  Mancos  Caiion,  Colorado. — 
Collected  and  presented  by  Mr.  Wm.  F.  Mohgan,  New  York. 

17348.  Human  bones  from  a  cave  on  Mr.  Joseph  Kayser's  farm,  four- 
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teen  miles  north  of  Luray,  Va. —  Collected  and  presented  by  Mr.  W.  S. 
BiGRLOW,  Boston. 

17349.  A  large  stone  spearpoint  from  North  Carolina. —  Collected  and 
presented  by  Prof.  W.  C.  Kkkk,  Kalei<;h. 

17350—  18160.  This  magnificent  collection,  covering  eight  hundred  and 
ten  distinct  entries  in  the  catalogue  and  numbering  over  fifteen  hundred 
specimens,  is  chiefly  of  importance  in  an  ethnographical  point  of  view, 
though  it  is  by  no  means  wanting  in  articles  possessed  of  archaeological 
interest.  As  an  illustration  of  the  condition  of  the  Mexican  Indians  of  to- 
day,  their  mode  of  life,  food,  manufactures,  etc.,  it  is  singularly  complete, 
inasmuch  as  it  not  only  contains  the  perfect  specimens  of  native  handi- 
work, but  also,  in  many  cases,  the  raw  materials  out  of  which  they  were 
made  and  the  tools  used  in  their  manufacture.  Especially  is  this  true  in 
the  matter  of  pottery,  and  of  the  various  articles  (whether  used  as  food, 
medicine,  or  in  the  domestic  arts)  made  from  the  yucca,  agave,  cactus, 
Indian  corn  and  other  vegetable  substances.  It  may  give  some  idea  of 
the  size  and  range  of  this  collection  to  say  that  in  articles  of  modern  pot- 
tery alone,  it  numbers  over  five  hundred  specimens  which  were  collected 
among  the  Indians  of  diflliercnt  localities  in  Jalisco,  Mexico,  San  Luis 
Potosi,  Zacatecas,  Tamaulipas,  Aguas  Callentcs,  Guanajuato  and  other 
states  of  the  Mexican  confederation.  In  it,  may  b(^  found  water-jars,  bot- 
tles and  pitchers;  mugs,  cups,  saucers,  and  ladles  ;  cooking-pots,  pans, 
griddles  and  dishes  of  various  kinds  and  sizes  ;  candlesticks,  spindle- 
whorls,  disks,  balls,  musical  instruments,  beads  and  a  quantity  of  toys; 
in  a  word  a  large  and  varied  assortment  of  all  the  articles  of  native  man- 
ufacture in  earthen- ware,  that  are  found  in  an  Indian  village  of  to-day, 
and  are  in  use  either  as  ornaments,  musical  instruments,  in  the  domestic 
arts,  or  are  made  for  children  as  playthings.  With  these  are  samples  of 
the  clay  in  different  stages  of  preparation,  with  the  moulds,  dies,  paiots, 
polishing  stones,  and  scrapers  of  wood,  bone  and  corn-cob,  so  that  it  is 
possible  to  follow  the  native  potter  through  all  the  various  processes  of 
manufacture  from  the  crude  clay  to  the  perfect  vase.  In  a  collection  of 
this  size,  and  after  so  many  years  of  contact  with  the  whites,  there  Is 
of  course  more  or  less  difference  in  the  forms  of  the  articles,  not  less  than 
in  the  methods  of  manufacture  and  styles  of  ornamentation.  Some 
were  thrown  upon  the  wheel,  are  glazed  and  ornamented  In  colors  that 
have  been  burned  In  with  the  glaze,  and  are  creditable  Imitations  of 
European  pottery,  of  which  In  form  and  shape  they  are  copies.  In 
others,  again,  the  workman  has  evidently  adhered  to  the  aboriginal 
methods  of  manufacture  *  and  retained  the  ancient  forms.  Of  these 
latter  some  are  plain  whilst  others  are  ornamented  in  colors.  Some- 
times these  colors  are  produced  by  the  use  of  different  colored  paints, 
and  In  other  instances  this  difference  is  due  to  the  different  degrees 
of  polish  put  upon  different  portions  of  the  vessel.  This  style  of 
ornamentation  is  used  effectively,  in  representing  vines,  leaves,  etc.,  and 

1  See  12tli  Annaal  Report  Peabody  Mnseuin,  p.  021. 
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may  be  snfd  to  resemble,  somewhat,  charcoal  drawing,  inasmuch  as  it  is 
only  possible  to  produce,  by  this  process,  diffennt  sliudes  of  the  same 
color,  whicH,  in  this  case,  happens  to  be  red.  Among  tlie  numerous  toys, 
there  is  of  course  a  great  variety  of  form  and  color,  as  niiglit  be  expected, 
when  it  is  remembered  that  nearly  all  the  articles  made,  whether  for  use 
or  ornament,  are  copied  in  miniature  for  the  children.  If  to  this  be 
added  the  attempts,  more  or  less  successful,  to  represent  human,  animal 
and  vegetable  forms,  and  to  illustrate  the  modes  of  dress,  the  different 
pursuits,  and  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  natives  it  will  be  seen 
that  quite  an  extensive  field  is  open  to  tlie  artist  for  the  display  of  his 
plastic  and  pictorial  talent.  The  collection  of  articles  made  from  vege- 
table and  animal  substances  is  also  complete,  though  of  course  they  are 
neither  so  numerous  nor  in  such  great  variety.  In  it  there  are  specimens 
of  cloth,  blankets,  etc.,  of  wool;  bottles  of  pig-skin,  or  rather  an  entire 
skin  used  as  a  vessel ;  dishes,  spoons,  musical  instruments,  and  bows  and 
wooden  pointed  arrows  of  wood;  cups,  bottles  and  spoons  of  gourd; 
nets,  fans,  mats,  baskets,  rope,  twine,  thread,  brushes,  bags,  brooms, 
paper,  etc.,  made  from  rushes,  canes,  palm  leaf,  agave  and  yucca;  medi- 
cines, distilled  liquors,  and  various  articles  of  fruit  and  other  vegetable 
food,  raw  and  prepared,  with  the  loom,  earthen-still,  and  mortars,  pestles, 
metate,  grinding  and  other  implements  of  stone,  used  in  their  manufacture^ 
Among  the  articles  possessing  a  distinctive  archceologlcal  interest  and 
of  which  the  antiquity  cimnot  be  doubted,  there  arc  earthen  jurs,  vases, 
dislies,  cups,  spoons,  tubes,  pipes,  spindlewhorls,  and  numerous  frag- 
ments of  pottery,  paintod,  plain  and  polished.  In  human  and  animal  forms; 
beads,  arrowheads,  axes  and  polishing  implements  of  stone;  obbldian 
cores,  flakes,  knives  and  arrowheads,  and  worked  shells,  from  ruins  at 
Tezcuco  and  Teotlhuacan ;  human  crania  and  other  bones  from  the  ruins 
at  the  Hacienda  de  La  Quemada  in  Zacatecas,  from  a  cave  at  the  Hacienda 
Custodia,  near  San  Luis  Potosi,  and  from  a  mound  near  Savanito  In  the 
same  state;  mortars,  knives,  celts,  disks,  plates,  arrowheads,  grinding 
and  polishing  implements,  and  lip  ornament,  all  of  stone;  nose  ornament 
of  bone,  obsidian  flakes  and  cores,  shells,  a  copper  axe,  earthen  bowls 
Jars  and  vessels  of  different  sizes  and  shapes,  ornaments  for  the  lip,  and 
rattles  worn  on  the  ankle,  pipes  and  many  fragments  of  different  kinds  of 
pottery  ornamented  in  various  styles,  from  mounds  at  Angostura  and  Sava- 
nito in  the  state  of  San  Luis  Potosi.  There  is  also  a  collection  of  pestles, 
hammers,  axes,  arrowheads,  mortars,  knives,  skindresser,  scrapers,  pol- 
ishing stones,  and  a  fragment  of  pipe,  all  of  stone;  obsidian  arrowpoints, 
core  and  flakes ;  human  heads  and  flgures  carved  in  stone,  one  of  them 
collected  by  Mr.  F.  DkGuassk;  earthen  stamps,  moulds,  knobs,  rosettes, 
spindlewhorls,  and  a  large  assortment  of  fragments  of  pottery,  in  human 
and  animal  forms,  probably  ornaments  of  vases,  from  a  ploughed  fleld 
near  the  pyramids  of  Teotlhuacan,  from  a  similar  fleld  near  San  Luis 
Potosi,  and  from  the  city  of  Mexico,  which  are  probably  prehistoric; 
at  all  events  they  are  of  the  same  general  form  and  style,  and  made  of 
the  same  materials  as  the  articles  from  the  same  nel;i:liborhoods  whose 
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antiquity  is  undonbted.— Explorations  of  Dr.  Edward  Palmer  conducted 
for  the  Museum. 

18101  — 18175.  Mctate  and  p;rindlng  stone,  obsidian  core,  stone  celt, 
po^l^llin<2;  stone,  and  ten  ornaments  of  stone,  some  of  them  perforated  and 
all  very  highly  polished,  from  Terra  Cnllente,  south  of  the  city  of  Mexico. 
—  Presented  by  Senor  Don  Antonio  Espinosa  y  Ckrvantks,  Mexico. 

1817G  — 18181.  Stone  pestle,  celt,  gouges  and  a  double  pointed  imple- 
ment of  unknown  use  from  Bradford,  N.  H.  —  Collected  and  presented  by 
Mr.  Gko.  Hart. 

18182  — 18204.  Celts,  knives,  disks,  chungke  stones,  incised  tablet, 
hammers,  a  perforated  stone,  and  six  barrel-shaped  stones  of  dlflferent 
sizes,  from   Sequatchie,  Rhea,  Knox  and  Meigs  Counties,  Tennessee. — 

By  PURCIIASK. 

18205  —  18207.  Three  human  crania  from  Madlsonville,  Ohio.  — Col- 
lected by  Dr.  Ciiaki.ks  L.  Mktz,  and  presented  by  the  Madisonvillb 
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18208 — 18218.  Celts,  axes,  chisel  and  other  stone  Implements,  and 
a  bamboo  basket  nnd  sieve,  from  different  islands  of  the  West  Indies ;  stone 
Implement  from  St.  George,  Granada — Collected  by  Messrs.  A.  Agassiz, 
S.  W.  Garman,  J.  B.  Proudfoot,  and  W.\i.  Stkdman,  and  presented  by 
Mr.  Alkxandkr  Agassiz,  Cambridge. 

18219.  Arrowhead  from  KIchmond,  Ky.— Collected  and  presented  by 
Mr.  S.  W.  Garman,  Cambridge. 

18220—18224.  Earthen  pot  with  four  handles,  and  fragments  of  cord 
marked,  incised  nnd  punched  pottery  from  Madlsonville,  Ohio. — Collected 
and  presented  by  Dr.  Ciiarlks  L.  Mktz,  Madisouville. 

18225.  Indian  cranium  from  Swampscott,  Mass.— Presented  by  Dr. 
Hknry  Colman,  Swampscott. 

1822C — 18237.  Human  femur,  stone  tube,  and  fragment  of  human  cra- 
nium marked  with  five  incised  lines,  from  a  mound  on  Mr.  Lansing*s 
place  at  Bluflfton,  Volusia  Bar,  Florida;  fragments  of  pottery  stamped' 
and  cord-maiked,  stone  arrowheads,  knives  and  rude  Implements  of  stone, 
from  Volusia  Bar;  and  shell  chisels  from  Kelly's  Grove,  seventeen  miles 
from  the  Bar — Collected  by  Mr.  Ci.arknck  B.  Mooric  and  Mr.  C.  E. 
RoPKS,  and  presented  by  Mr.  C.  B.  Moork,  Philadelphia. 

18238  —  18544.  Earthen  pots  and  jars,  etc.,  forty-four  in  number,  with" 
beads,  disks  and  a  small  human  figure  of  the  same  material;  thirty-tlve 
human  crania  and  a  large  and  varied  assortment  of  implements  and  orna- 
ments of  copper,  shell  and  stone,  some  of  the  latter  of  unique  forms  and 
unknown  use,  from  stone  graves  in  Davidson  and  Stuart  Counties,  Tenn.; 
also  stone  implements  and  ornaments  of  the  usual  patterns  found  south 
of  the  Ohio  HIver,  from  the  surface  in  the  same  counties.  In  this  con- 
nection it  Is  proper  to  say  that  the  thanks  of  the  Museum  are  due  to  Mrs. 
Hayks,  Judge  CooPKR,  and  Messrs.  Marshall  and  Williams  of  David- 
son County,  to  Miss  Mattik  Stall,  Messrs.  Bannlster,  A.  J.  Stall,  J.  C. 
Grkkn',  Ciias.  M.  Grkkn,  CROCKKTr,  and  Dr.  Wkst  of  Stuart  County,  and 
to  Mr.  ¥.  S.  Gla$8  of  Franklin,  Tenn.,  for  their  kindness  in  permitting  Mr.' 
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Curtiss  to  make  explorations  on  their  estates,  and  also  for  valuable  assist- 
ance rendered  In  the  work,  and  for  numerous  specimens  presented  to  the 
Museum. — Explorations  of  Mr.  E.  Curtiss  conducted  for  the  Museum. 

Id545  — 18549.  Four  stone  celts,  one  polished,  and  a  flint  point,  from 
Dover,  Tcnn. — Collected  and  presented  by  Mr.  Jamks  Rick,  of  that  place. 

18550  —  18551.  Flint  points  from  Dover,  Tenn.— Collected  and  pre- 
sented by  Dr.  Smith. 

18552.  Iron  tomahawk  firom  the  surface  on  Mr.  Stall's  farm  near  Dover, 
Tenn. — Collected  and  presented  by  Mr.  Stall. 

18553  — 18554.  Shell  bead  from  a  mound  on  Amelia  Island,  Florida, 
and  a  flint  arrowhead  of  unknown  origin,  probably  Florida. — Presented 
by  Mr.  S.  H.  Scuddkk,  Cambridge. 

18555  —  18G92.  Earthen  jars  and  dishes,  pipes  and  burnt  clay,  human 
crania,  shell  beads  and  **  totems,*'  and  stone  celts,  hammers,  daggers, 
knives,  arrowheads,  spearpoints,  etc.,  from  stone  graves  on  Jones'  Creek, 
Tenn  ,  a  tributary  of  Ilarpeth  Kiver;  and  a  collection  of  stone  imple- 
ments and  ornaments  from  Sequatchie  valley.  Long  Island  near  Bridge- 
port, Manchester,  and  from  different  localities  in  Dickson,  Cheatham, 
and  Davidson  Counties;  earthen  beads,  disks  and  ornaments,  and  a 
ring  with  two  perforations,  also  of  pottery,  from  Long  Island,  near 
Bridgeport,  all  of  Tennessee.  The  thanks  of  tlie  Museum  are  tendered 
to  the  following  gentlemen  for  services  rendered  to  the  exploring  party 
and  for  specimens  kindly  presented  to  the  Museum :  Messrs.  Andruson 
and  HoiKSRof  Jones  Creek,  and  Messrs.  W.  Gowrr  and  Dozikr  of  David- 
son County,  upon  whose  plantations  the  excavations  were  made,  and  to 
Messrs.  It.  S.  Lasatkr,  J.  Jonks,  U.  T.  Hunt,  J.  U.  Johnson,  U.  J.  Stuing- 
FKLLow,  Ray,  and  Thomas  for  donations— Explorations  of  Mr.  E.  Cur- 
tiss conducted  for  the  Musbum. 

18603  —  18694.  Model  of  the  Cahokia  Mound,  situated  in  Madison  Co., 
Illinois,  opposite  St.  I^uis,  and  a  model  of  the  same  restored,  by  Dr.  J. 
J.  R.  Patrick,  Belleville,  111.— Presented  by  Dr.  Patrick. 

18695.  Grooved  hammerstone  from  an  ancient  pueblo  north  of  Santa 
F6,  New  Mexico.  Collected  and  presented  by  Mr.  H.  W.  IIknshaw,  Wash- 
ington, 1).  C. 

18696  — 18699.  Colored  porcupine  quills  in  a  bladder  case,  Navajo 
arrow  with  stone  point,  and  arrows  with  iron  and  stone  points  from  Corn 
Creek,  Utah.— Collected  and  presented  by  Dr.  H.  C.  Yarrow,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

18700.    Stone  mortar  from  New  Jersey. —  By  Pukchask. 

18701  — 18855.  Human  hair,  earthen  '*idol,"  whistling  jar  and  three 
water-bottles  of  pottery,  one  in  human,  one  In  animal  form,  and  one 
ornamented  with  shells,  from  a  huaca  near  Truxillo,  Peru;  two  dishes  of 
black  pottery,  four  polishing  stones,  and  two  stones  with  human  faces 
carved  on  them  from  Tezcuco,  Mexico;  earthen  jars,  dishes  and  tripods 
ftom  the  Island  of  Sacriflclos,  Mexico;  arrowheads,  spearpoints,  orna- 
ments, cores  and  flakes  of  obsidian;  human  and  animal  figures  carved  in 
stone ;  polishing  stones ;  dish  made  of  lava ;  shell  ornaments  and  earthen 
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vases,  tripods,  cups,  censers,  tablets,  pipes,  whistles,  rattles,  rosettes, 
stamps,  splndlewhorls  and  the  moulds  in  which  thoy  were  made,  and 
numerous  fragments  of  pottery,  plain  and  painted,  some  in  human  and 
others  in  animal  ^hape,  probably  the  ornaments  of  earthen  vessels,  all 
from  the  city  of  Mexico. — Collected  by  Col.  Bkantz  Maykk  and  received 

by  PUKCHASK. 

18856  —  18871.  Spear  with  four  rows  of  shark's  teeth  from  the  South 
Sea  Islands;  head  ornament  of  porcupine  quills,  a  bag  made  of  baric, 
bracelet  of  whalebone  and  glass  beads,  ornament  for  the  head  of  porcu- 
pine quills,  and  ten  necklaces  of  teeth  and  glass  beads,  feathers,  pods  and 
seeds  of  diflerent  plants,  from  Venezuela. —  By  Pukchask. 

18872  — 18981.  Fragments  of  a  skull,  and  of  plain,  stamped,  incised, 
punched,  and  cord-marked  pottery  from  a  burial  mound  in  Florida;  Indian 
cranium,  and  stone  sinkers,  gouges,  axes,  celts,  pestles,  knives,  arrow- 
heads and  spearpoints  of  the  patterns  usually  found  in  New  England,  from 
different  localities   in   Essex  County,  Mass. —  The  Obkk  Collection,  by 

PUIICIIASK. 

18982  — 18988.  Portion  of  a  steatite  pot,  with  fragments  of  the  original 
ledge,  and  nineteen  of  the  rude  chisels  used  in  quarrying,  from  Johnston, 
near  Providence,  U.  I  — Collected  by  Mr.  H.  N.  Angki.l,  and  presented  by 
Prof.  J.  W.  P.  Jknks  of  Providence. 

18989  — 18993.  Two  Etruscan  Sarcophagi  collected  by  the  Uev.  Thomas 
Hall  of  Leghorn,  Ittily ;  fragments  of  tiles  from  a  station  on  Green  Bay, 
Labrador,  now  uninhabited,  collected  by  Dr.  H.  N.  Storku  of  Boston;  an 
Arabic  counting  table  and  portion  of  a  bronze  hookah. —  Presented  by  the 
Massaciiusktts  Historical  Socikty,  Boston. 

18994.  Stone  arrowhead  from  Williamsburg,  Mass.— Collected  and  pre- 
sented by  Mr.  O.  II.  Evkuktt. 

18995. — Copper  beads,  with  string,  from  the  Parker  Mound  near  Klraore, 
III. — Collected  and  presented  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Adams. 

18996  — 19017.  Stone  drillj*,  knives,  arrowheads  and  spearpoints,  and 
fragments  of  pottery,  from  about  the  Delaware  Water  Gap— C«)llected 
and  presented  by  Mr.  L.  W.  Biiodiikad. 

19018.  Stone  point  from  the  Delaware  Water  Gap — Collected  and 
presented  by  Mr.  Gravks. 

19019.  Skull  of  an  Indian,  an  Ogalalla  Sioux.— Collected  by  Brevet 
Col.  CoppiNGKR,  U.  S.  A.  and  presented  by  Mr.  Ai.kxandkr  Agassiz. 

19020.  Cast  of  a  pipe  from  a  mound  at  Lebanon,  Ky.— Presented  by 
the  S.MrriisoNiAN  Institution. 

19021  —  19425.  A  collection  of  about  6500  articles,  consisting  In  part  of 
74  grooved  stone  axes,  16  celts,  8  **pala;olithics,'*  and  a  large  variety  of 
mortars  and  pestles,  hammers  and  polishing  stones,  sinkers,  hoes,  drills, 
ornaments  of  different  kinds,  and  hundreds  of  knives,  arrowheads  and 
spearpoints  in  Jasper  and  argillite,  with  fragments  of  pottery  and  clay 
pipes,  from  Morris,  Gloucester,  Camden,  Cape  May,  Salem,  Mercer  and 
Cumberland  Counties,  New  Jersey ;  a  grooved  stone  axe  from  Delaware ; 
a  celt  and  Javelinpoints  fiom  Owego,  N.  Y. ;  two  steatite  pipes  from 
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Bucks  County,  grooved  stone  axe  from  Lancaster  County,  and  arrow- 
heads, Hpearpoints,  ^^rooved  axes,  shell  and  ghiss  bends  and  frn<(iuents  of 
pottery,  phdn  and  ornamented,  from  Chester  County.  Penn. ;  nrrowheadM, 
and  spearpoints  of  different  patterns,  and  fra;;nients  of  pottery,  some 
waterworn,  from  Polk  County,  North  Carolina;  a  rude  steatite  bowl  and 
ImplcMnents  of  like  character  from  Cliester  CiUinty,  Penn.,  collected  by 
Mr.  Isaacs.  Kikk;  four  undnished  ornamental  axes  of  stone  collected  by 
Dr.  C.  II  SriJUiis  in  Lancaster  County,  Penn.;  grooved  stone  axe,  stone 
hoes,  fragments  of  a  steatite  pot  from  Cumberland  County,  N.  J.,  col- 
lected by  Dr.  E.  Holmks;  fragments  of  pottery,  plain,  perforated  and 
conl-marked  from  the  same  County,  collected  by  Mr.  Ciiaklks  Kkkvks, — 
Explorations  of  Dr.  C.  C.  Audott  conducted  fur  the  Museum. 

1U426  —  l'J4r>0.  Grooved  stone  axes,  knives,  scrapers,  drills,  arrow- 
heads and  spearpoints  of  Jasper  and  argiliite  of  the  usual  New  Jersey 
patterns,  from  Trenton,  N.  J. — Collected  and  presented  by  Master  Uiciiakd 
M.  Anuurr. 

11)451  —  11)511.  Stone  celts,  grooved  axes,  mullers,  spearpoints,  arrow- 
heads, drills,  scrapers,  knives,  disks  and  ornaments  of  different  sizes  and 
patterns;  shell  beads  and  earthen  disks  and  fragments  of  pottery,  from 
Knox  County,  Tennessee;  a  grooved  axe  from  Maryville,  Tennessee,  and 
a  broken  stone  implement  from  Wayne  County,  Ky. — By  Puuciiask. 

10512  —  11)514.  Cranium  from  West  Cliester,  Penn.,  collected  by  Mr. 
Isaac  S.  Kikk;  another  from  Burlington  County,  N.  J.,  collected  by  Mr. 
MiciiAKL  Nkwuoi.d,  and  fragments  of  one  from  Gloucester  County,  N.  J. — 
Presented  by  Dr.  C.  C.  Aubutt. 

10515  —  11I51G.  Cranium  from  a  grave,  and  grooved  stone  club-head 
from  the  surface  of  a  mound  on  Mrs.  Giiison's  Farm  at  Marion  Centre, 
Kansas. —  Collecied  and  presented  by  Mr.  Mklvi.n  Billings. 

19517  — 11)715.  Fragment  of  clay-slate,  and  large  grooved  hammer 
stone  from  a  shetliieap  near  Marion  Centre,  Kaunas;  stone  pipes,  drills, 
scrapi-rs,  ktdves,  hannners  and  implements  for  grinding  and  polishing,  all 
of  stone,  from  the  surface  on  Mr.  Leachnnurs  farm  and  other  places  near 
Marion  Ci-ntre,  Kansas;  shell  ornaments,  flint  knives,  burnt  clay  and 
bones,  rul)l)ing  stones,  grooved  hammers,  and  other  implements  of 
slonc;  gla>s  bead,  bone  awl  and  other  worked  bones,  obsidian  flakes, 
uido  shells,  flint  drills,  arrowheads  and  hoe  of  stone,  red  chalk,  and 
pipes  of  caiiinite  from  cairns  on  the  west  side  of  Cottonwood  Hiver, 
three  miles  south  of  Marion  Centre,  Kansas:  bone  whistle  and  awl,  celt 
and  other  implements  of  the  same  material,  implements  of  flint  and  horn, 
arrow  straightcncrs  of  stone,  and  grooved  hannnersiones,  fTom  a  mound 
on  Mrs.  Ciibscm's  larm  near  Marion  Centre,  Kansas;  fragments  of  burnt 
human  bones,  flint  spearpoint,  knife,  drill,  flakfs  and  broki'n  implements, 
rubbing  stone,  re<l  ochre  and  a  shark's  tooth,  from  chambered  mounds  on 
Keller's  farm  In  Clay  County,  Missouri:  flint  implements  from  the  surface 
near  Harlem,  Clay  County,  Missouri;  fragments  of  human  skull,  and  flve 
large  flint  daggers  and  a  hematite  bead  buried  with  it,  ornament  <>f 
ca  til  nice,  red  and  yellow  ochre,  flint  knives,  drill,  scraper,  and  dagger, 
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ftrom  a  monnd  on  Wolf  Den  Rid^e  In  Platte  County,  Missouri;  arrow- 
heads and  Javelin  points,  and  knives  of  stone  from  Old  Uiver  near  Little 
Rock,  Ark.,  collected  and  presented  by  Mrs.  Kuapp;  spearpolnt  of  rose 
colored  flint  and  pipe  of  striped  slate  from  Conway  County,  Ark.,  collected 
and  pns^Mited  by  Mrs.  John  C.  Ward;  celt  and  knife  of  slate,  sharpening 
stone,  fra;;ments  of  human  cranium,  reti  ochre  and  a  number  of  earthen 
bowls  and  water-liottles  from  mounds  on  Mr.  Morse's  farm,  fifty  miles 
from  Little  Rock  on  the  Fort  Smith  R.  R  ;  burnt  clay,  iron  ore,  earthen 
disk  and  fra«rments  of  small  human  flgure  in  tt*rra  cotta,  hammerstones 
with  and  wiiliout  flnger  pits,  rubbing  stones,  borers,  arrowheads,  knives 
and  oilier  implements  of  flint  from  mound  on  I'ond  Bottom,  sixteen  miles 
south  of  Little  Rock,  Ark. ;  human  cranium,  flint  flakes,  knives,  celt  and 
arrowheads,  beads  of  shell  and  clay,  earthen  jars,  bowls  etc.,  plain  and 
painted,  slndlar  in  form  and  ornamentation  to  those  found  In  the  mounds 
of  southeastern  Missouri,  and  the  stone-graves  of  Tenessee,  fi'om  an 
earthen  liurial  mound  on  Mrs.  Moslcr's  farm  near  Westpolnt,  Ark.  — 
Explorations  of  Mr.  £,  Cuunss  conducted  for  the  Museum. 

107iG  — 10717.  Stone  celt  and  hammerstone,  from  near  Westpolnt, 
Ark.  —  Collected  and  presented  by  Mrs.  Mosiku  of  that  place. 

19718.  Celt  of  slate  from  near  Mrs.  Mosier's  farm  three  and  one-half 
miles  below  W^estpolnt,  White  County,  Ark. — Collected  and  presented 
by  Mr.  W^m.  McAmstku. 

11)711)— H>722.  Fragments  of  pottery,  flint  flakes,  knives  and  rude  im- 
plements of  stone,  from  Beesley's  Point,  N.  J.,  and  from  Shawnee  Island. 
—  Collected  and  presented  by  Messrs.  Ahbott  and  Pi:tn.\m. 

li)723 — 11)725.  Palffiolllhlcs  found  in  situ  on  Dr.  Abbott's  farm  near 
Trenton,  N.  J.  —  Collected  and  presented  by  Mr.  F.  W.  Putnam. 

li)72G—  11)727.  Grooved  stone  axe  and  fragment  of  steatite  pot,  per- 
forated, from  Georgia  —  By  Puuciiask. 

11)728 — 11)730.  Casts  of  three  pipes  —  one  resembling  a  parrot,  one  a 
beaver  and  the  third  a  turtle. — Presented  by  Mr,  J.  G.  Hkndkiu^on,  Win- 
chester, 111. 

11)731.  Cast  of  human  head,  original  In  steatite,  from  a  shell  heap  in 
Monmouth  Co.,  N.  J. —  Presented  by  Mr.  C.  F.  Wooi.ky. 

19732.  Perforated  di^k  of  steatite  from  Chester  Co.,  Pa.  —  Collected 
and  presented  by  Mr.  Isaac  S.  Kiisk. 

19733.  Broken  implement  of  ja.^per  ftom  Rhode  Island. —  Collected  and 
presented  by  Col.  Tiikodokk  Lyaia.v,  Ho>ton. 

19734.  Rude  Stone  Implement  from  North  Andover,  Mass.— Collected 
and  presented  by  Mr.  A.  Tiiompso.n,  North  Andover. 

19735 — 19738.  Stone  knives  and  arrowhead  from  west  side  of  Lake 
Saratoga. —  Collected  and  presented  by  Dr.  J.  P.  IIaski.ns,  Saratoga. 

19739.  Indian  pestle,  fl'om  Newport,  R.  I.,  probably  a  natural  furm. — 
Collected  and  presented  by  Mr.  GonDUN-Cu.M.Mi.vo. 

19740—19741.  Tufa  and  fragments  of  oak  tree  found  buried  in  it  22 
feet  below  High  Rock  Spring,  Saratoga,  N.  Y.  —Collected  by  Mr.  John 
H.  WiiirK,  and  presented  by  Mr.  J.  P.  Butlku,  Saratoga. 
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19742  —  19746.  Spenrpoints  aud  scrnpor  from  Lake  George,  N.  Y.  and 
spenrpoiiit  from  Luzi^rne,  Warren  County,  N.  Y.  —  Collected  and  pre- 
sented by  Mr.  F.  W.  Putnam. 

19747 —  10750.  Deads  and  disk  of  shell,  and  drill  and  Javelin  point  of 
flint,  n*om  the  Dig  Mound  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.  —  Collected  and  prescnti*d  by 
Mr.  W.  H.  Pui^iFKH,  St.  Louis. 

19751  Obsidian  Javelinpoints  from  Teotihuacan.  Mexico. — Collected 
by  Mr.  Hknuy  Wai«i>  Poolk  and  presented  by  Gen.  C.  G.  Loking,  Doston. 

19752.  Green  and  white  glazed  pottery  fnnu  China.  —  Presented  i>y  Mr. 
J.  P.  BuTLKii,  Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y. 

19753 —  19755.  Fragment  of  wooden  lintel,  string  made  of  yucca,  and 
a  corn  cob,  from  a  ciifl'-honse  in  Muncos  Canon,  Colorado.  —  Collected 
and  presented  l)y  Mr.  Ciiaulks  Aldhich,  Webster  City,  Iowa. 

19756 —  19787.  Arrowheads,  spearpuints  of  different  patterns,  knives, 
celts  and  grooved  axes  all  of  stone,  from  Watauga,  Durke,  Alexander  and 
Catawba  Counties,  N.   C.  —  Collected   and  presented   by   Mr.  John  T. 

HUMPIIHKYS. 

19788.  —  19792.  Javelinpoints  firom  North  Carolina,  Wareham,  Mass. 
and  Keokuk,  Iowa,  and  stone  knife  trmn  a  shell  mound  in  Tennessee. — 
Collected  and  presented  by  Mrs.  Eu.nkst  I.ngkksoll. 

10793  —  19814.  Four  stone  celts  and  a  perforated  stone  from  Ireland; 
celt,  scrapers,  flakes  and  rude  implements  from  En|4;land,  and  a  rude  imple- 
ment that  has  been  retouched,  fnim  St.  Gilles,  Abbeville,  France.  —  Col- 
lected and  presented  l)y  Mr.  John  Evans,  of  King's  Langly,  England. 

19815.  Jude  Axe  in  socket  of  Antler  from  a  Swiss  Lake  dwelling. — 
Presented  l)y  Mrs.  Euminik  A.  Smith,  Jersey  City. 

19816 — 10817.  Bronze  fl«;ures  of  Osiris  and  of  Isis  and  Horus  from 
Mempliis,  Egypt. —  Collected  and  presented  l)y  Lieut.  Commander  A.  U. 
McNAin,  U.  S.  N.,  Saratoga. 

19818 — 19806.  Six  large  alabaster  vases,  scent  bottle  ol  the  same 
materi:il,  and  bronze  statuettes  of  Apis,  Osiris,  Isis  and  Horus  from  the 
tombs  at  Sakkara;  marble  flgures  of  I^is  and  Ilorus,  inscribed  tablet  of 
stone,  bronze  weights,  glazed  earthen  pendants,  beads  and  amulets,  and 
seven  scarabu;!  Ironi  'Ihebes;  ointment  bottle,  beads  of  different  sut). 
stances  and  fragment  of  carved  sioue  from  tombs  of  the  kings;  alabaster 
ointment  boxes,  fragments  of  vases  and  hnnnm  flgures  in  stone  from 
Karnuk;  stone  scarabrcus,  earthen  osirids,  alabaster  bottles,  bronze 
head  of  Osiris,  and  fragments  of  stone  and  stone  carvings  from  different 
localities  in  Egypt;  human  head  in  marble  firom  Athens;  fragment  of  cor- 
nice of  temple  at  Eleusis,  Greece;  a  polished  stone  celt,  and  a  stone  pipe 
with  flgure  of  bear  carved  on  It,  both  from  Texas.  —  The  Weli.8  Collkc- 
TioN,  by  PuncHASK. 

10807 — 19038.  Large  Stone  Idol,  small  human  flgures  in  stone  and 
terra  cotta,  earthern  jars  and  a  whistle,  rubbing  stone  and  shell  pin 
ft*om  the  Island  of  Z.ipatera ;  flve  crania  and  oilier  human  bones,  beads  of 
difterent  materials,  and  a  wooden  stool  or  pillow  from  the  cave  of 
Cucirizna;  painted  earthen  bowl,  fragments  aud  ornaments  of  vases  iu 
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pottery,  stone  idol,  and  a  c<*It  ftom  Nicaragua. —  Explorations  of  Dr.  Earl 
Fmnt  condDcted  Tor  tlie  Museum. 

191)39  —  19956.  Stone  pestles  and  ornaments  from  an  ash  bed  under  a 
mound  In  Cattaraugus  County,  N.  Y. ;  and  an  iron  tomnliawlc  from  tlie 
(*urfi}ce  in  the  snme  county,  collected  by  Mr.  Cowing;  stone  celts,  drills, 
knives,  arrowheads  and  javclinpoints,  and  fragments  of  pottery  and 
Iiuman  bones  from  the  site  of  a  large  mound  in  western  New  York. — 
Collected  and  presented  i>y  Dr.  F.  Laukin,  Kandolph,  N.  Y. 

19957.  Burnt  corn  from  graves  at  Madisonville,  Ohio.  — Collected  by 
Dr.  C.  L.   Mktz  and  presented  by  the  Madisonville  Litkkary   and 

SCIKNTIFIC   SOCIKTY. 

199o8—  19965.  Earthen  bowl  and  dish,  with  the  crude  and  sifted  clay, 
Unio  sliell  and  polishing  stone  used  in  making  them,  by  the  Mattapony 
Indians,  Virginia. —  Made  by  an  old  woman  of  that  tribe,  nnd  presented 
to  the  Museum  i)y  the  Rev.  Dr.  E.  A.  Daluymplk,  Baltimore. 

19966  —  19967.  Hair  of  an  Albino  and  of  a  Bushman  from  South 
Africa. —  Collected  and  presented  by  Dr.  8.  Knkri.and,  Boston. 

19968  — 19970.  Fragments  of  pottery,  incised  und  cord-marked,  ftom 
the  site  of  an  Indian  lodge  near  Fort  Sisseton,  Dakota  Territory. —  Col- 
lected and  presented  by  Mr.  Au^ustink  Gkcks,  U.  S.  Army. 

19971  — 19998  Pottery,  plain,  stamped,  incised,  and  cord-marked,  flint 
chips,  and  broken  stone  implements,  perforated  shells,  celt  made  of  shell, 
and  human  bones  from  the  shelltlelds  and  shellmounds  of  Indian  and  St. 
Jolin's  Kivers,  Florida;  human  and  other  bones  from  Gins  Grove  Mound, 
near  Mellonville,  Florida  —  Collected  and  presented  by  Mr.  J.  Francis 
Lk  Bakon,  Tltusville. 

19999.  Large  wooden  **yagona"  bowl,  from  the  Fiji  Islands. —  Pre- 
sented by  the  Esskx  Institutk,  Salem,  Mass. 

20000. —  A  club — perforated  stone  on  a  pointed  stick  —  from  New 
Britain  Island.- Presented  by  Mr.  Applkton  Stuugis,  New  York. 

20001  —  20002.  Fragments  of  earthen  bowl  and  dipper  ft'om  Aztec 
Springs  and  Little  Mancos  Cafion,  Colorado  — Collected  and  presented  by 
Mr.  CiiAHLES  Ai.DRiCH,  Webster  City,  Iowa. 

20003  —  20102.  Leather  sash  and  pegged  leather-shoes,  perforated 
shells,  glass  disk  and  ring,  beads  of  amethyst  and  green  stone,  frag- 
ments of  glazed  pottery,  stone  ornaments  of  different  shapes,  and  a 
scarabaeus  from  Thebes;  fragments  of  glazed  pottery,  glass  and  stone, 
and  osirids  from  Saklvara  and  Gizeh ;  scarabsei  and  fragments  of  glazed 
pottery,  stamped  glass  and  of  stone  from  Elaphantine;  ornaments  In 
stone,  hematite  and  glazed  pottery,  scarabaei,  stone  tablet,  neclwlace  of 
glazed  earthen  beads,  and  one  of  scarabs,  Images,  beads,  etc.,  of  the 
same  material,  braids  of  hair,  and  fragments  of  mummy  cloth  from 
Egypt;  scales,  bottle,  fan,  and  pseudo-antique  hieroglyphics  with  clay 
stamps  of  the  same,  and  fragments  of  pottery  from  Arabia;  a  wooden 
spoon  from  Persia;  fire  stick,  wooden  comb  and  quiver  with  poisoned 
arrows  used  by  the  Somaull,  Afk'ica ;  betel  nut  enclosed  in  gold  leaf  from 
Bombay ;  charcoal  from  Pompeii ;  fragments  of  pottery,  and  coins  from 
Ukport  Pkabody  Museum,  II.  48 
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Malta  and  the  Levant,  and  human  hair  from  the  Fiji  Islands  and  of  the  so- 
called  Aztec  girl.— Collected  by  the  lute  Dr.  Chaum"js  Pickkuino  and 
presented  by  Mrs.  riCKKiuNTf,  Boston. 

20103  —  20108.  Carved  hu^nan  t1;i:ures  from  Japan;  a  club  from  Fiji; 
bow  from  the  Pacific  Islands  and  Eskimo  hnrpoonpoints  of  bone  and  of 
bone  and  iron. —  Presented  by  Mr.  Chaklks  H.  Gi'Ifj>.  Somerville. 

20100  —  201 14.  Flint  implements ;  fragments  of  pottery  and  bark  ;  shells, 
and  burnt  corn  cobs  from  a  mound  ten  miles  above  Uismark,  Dakota  Ter- 
ritory.—  Collected  and  presented  by  Mr.  Gko.  W.  Swkkt,  Hismark.  D,  T. 

20115.  Iron  pointed  arrows  from  the  interior  of  Africa. — Collected  by 
Stanley's  party  and  presented  by  Mr.  Wm.  L.  Wklcii,  Boston. 

201 10- 20123.  Stone  implements  from  Howard  and  Anne  Arundel 
Counties,  Md. — Collected  and  presented  by  Mr.  J.  I).  McGuiiiK. 

20124—20125.  Shell  *' totem  "with  a  complicated  Hgure  carved  on  it, 
from  a  mound  in  Meigs  County,  Tenn.,  and  one  with  the  flgure  of  a  rattle- 
snake, from  a  stone  grave  in  Green  County,  Kast  Tenn. — By  Pithchask 

201 20  —  20205.  Copper  and  shell  beads,  human  and  animal  bones,  shells 
and  shell  pins,  stone  celts  and  polishing  stones,  bone  awls  and  other  worked 
bones,  different  colored  pigments,  spindlewhorls  and  fragments  of  pot- 
tery, and  a  very  Interesting  series  of  over  llfty  earthen  jars,  bottles,  bowls 
and  pots,  painted  and  plain,  of  the  same  general  forms  and  styles  of  orna- 
mentation as  those  found  In  the  mounds  of  Southeastern  Missouri  and  in 
the  stone  graves  of  Tennessee,  from  the  Stanley  Mounds  In  Cross  County, 
Arkansas;  nineteen  stone  celts,  knives  and  scrapers;  nine  earthen  pots 
and  jars  similar  to  those  mentioned  above;  earthen  disks,  pins,  labret 
and  pipes;  burnt  clay  and  charcoal,  and  Implements  of  antler  found  ou 
the  surface  within  the  enclosure,  or  eartheu  wall,  that  surrounded  the 
above  mentioned  mounds. —  Explorations  of  Mr.  E.  Cuktiss  conducted 
for  the  Museum. 

20260  —  20298.  Two  grooved  stone  axes  and  an  assortment  of  drills, 
scrapers,  knives,  arrowheads  and  spearpoints  of  white  flint  from  Allen- 
ton,  St.  Louis  County,  Mo. — Collected  and  presented  by  Mr.  Chaulks  E. 
PiLiJNG,  St.  Louis. 

20299  —  20309.  Copper  beads,  worked  bones,  burnt  clay  and  corn  cobs, 
with  fragments  of  pottery  and  Implements  of  stone  from  a  mound  at  Fort 
Lincoln,  Dakota  Territory. — Collected  and  presented  by  Mr.  G.  W.  Swkkt. 

20310.  Cast  of  part  of  the  Tablet  of  the  Cross  at  Palenque.— Presented 
by  the  S.mitiisonian  Ixstitutiox. 

20311  —  20314.  Perforated  stone  ornaments  and  two  leaf-shaped  imple- 
ments of  flint  from  llie  Ohio  Valley.— Presented  by  the  late  Prof.  Jkfkkibs 
Wymax. 

20315  —  20310.  Two  stone  spearpoints  from  Newburyport,  Mass. — Col- 
lected  and  presented  by  Mr.  C.  U.  KxioiiT. 

20317—20320.  Stone  celts  from  Doaiie's  Island,  in  Frenchman's  Bay,  and 
from  Iluirs  Cove  on' Mount  Desert  Island,  Maine,  and  chips  and  broken 
implements  from  Salisbury,  Mass. —  Presented  by  the  late  Prof.  Jkffuies 
Wyman. 
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20:121—20357.  Stone  drills,  knives,  arrowheads  and  spearpoints  from 
Cape  Cod;  arrowheads  from  Taunton,  Mass.,  and  Khode  Island. — Col- 
lected by  the  late  Ciiarlks  Ham.moxd,  and  received  from  Mr.  Samukl  H. 
UU8HKLL  in  1870. 

20358  —  203(>0.  Ilammerstone  and  rude  implements  of  stone  from 
Massachusetts,  collected  by  the  late  II.  D.  Tiiokeau. — Presented  by  the 
Boston  Society  of  Natuual  IIistoky  In  1869. 

2n3<;i.  Stone  javellnpoint  from  IMum  Island,  Mass. —  Collected  and 
presented  by  Mr.  Loris  Cahot. 

20302.  Stone  chips  and  rude  implements  of  stone  from  Canton,  Mass. 
—  Collected  and  presented  by  Dr.  Samukl  Cabot. 

203(13.  Brass  ring  from  an  Indian  grave  near  Canandalgua,  N.  Y. — 
Presented  by  Mr.  Alkx.  IIowkll. 

203(>4.  Broken  flint  implement  from  Big  Bone  Lick,  Ky.,  six  feet  below 
the  surface. — Collected  and  presented  by  Prof.  N.  S.  Siialkk,  Cambridge, 

203(>5  —  203(;().     Flint  spearpolnts  from  Missouri. — By  Pukciiask. 

203G7— 20385.  Hair  of  mummy,  fragment  of  the  wood  of  a  cofQn,  and 
of  a  painted  stone  from  a  chamber  in  the  Tombs  of  the  Kings,  a  wooden 
eye,  henna,  and  ornaments  of  glazed  pottery  ft'om  Egypt;  modern  comb, 
pipe  and  inkstand  from  Damascus,  Syria;  modern  bracelets  and  cords 
worn  by  the  Greeks  as  charms,  the  former  against  evil  spirits  and 
the  latter  against  tanning,  from  Cyprus;  ancient  bricks  from  Rome  and 
Ilerculaneum;  small  glass  vessel  and  small  caryatid  probably  from  Italy; 
modern  cup  shaped  lamp  of  terra  cotta  prob.ibly  from  Cyprus;  fragment 
of  vase  from  the  "■  Tomb  of  Agamemnon,*'  and  a  spearpolnt  of  beaten 
copper  probably  North  American.  —  From  the  collection  of  the  late  Hon. 

ClIAULKS  SUMNKR. 

2038G  —  20387.  Fragments  of  cord  marked  and  incised  pottery  from 
Plattsburg,  N.  Y. —Collected  and  presented  by  Prof.  Gko.  A.  Pekkixs. 

20388  —  20391.  Fragments  of  earthen  vases,  and  human  bones  with 
charcoal,  ashes  and  clay  from  mounds  In  Delaware  County,  Ohio. — ^Ex- 
plorations of  Prof.  John  T.  Short  conducted  for  the  Museum. 

20392—20431.  Bone  implements,  fragments  of  pottery,  burnt  bones, 
human  and  animal,  flint  knives,  chips  and  a  dagger,  and  red  ochre,  from 
mounds  and  refuse  heaps  on  Spoon  Klver,  Peoria  County,  Ills. — Collected 
and  presented  by  Mr.  W.  II.  Adams,  Elmore,  Ills. 

20432-20442.  Models  of  Pueblos  and  Cliff  Ruins  in  New  Mexico, 
Colorailo  and  Arizona,  and  one  of  *•  Montezuma's  well"  near  Camp  Verde, 
Arizona. — By  Purchase. 

20443—20544.  Flint  flakes,  knives,  arrowheads  and  implements  from 
Kendall,  Burnet,  Williamson,  Anderson,  DeWitt,  Victoria  and  Refugio 
Counties,  Texas;  two  earthen  pots,  made  by  Ktckapoo  Indians,  and 
fragments  of  pottery  from  Anderson  and  Refugio  Counties,  Texas;  flint 
flakes,  arrowheads,  and  fragments  of  pottery  from  sand  hills  near  Sharps- 
burg,  San  Patricio  County,  Texas,  and  shells  from  the  shellheaps  on 
the  Sabine  River  and  from  near  Lamar,  Texas.  —  Explorations  of  Dr. 
Edward  Palmer  conducted  for  the  Museum. 
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20545.  Clay  flgares  illustrating  customs  and  costumes  from  Tientsin, 
China.—  Collected  and  presented  by  Mr.  Fkancis  P.  Knight,  U.  S.  Con- 
sul at  Newchwang,  China. 

20546—20549.  Axe,  hammer  and  maul  of  grooved  stone,  probably 
Cheyenne  Indian,  and  a  ^'flesher"  made  of  elk  horn,  by  the  Oncpapa 
8ioux,  all  fVom  Fort  Sisseton,  Dakota  Ter. — Collected  and  presented  by 
Chaulks  £.  McCiiKSNBY,  M.  I).,  U.  S.  Army. 


Additions  to  the  Lihrai'y, 

Ffom  the  Hon,  Itoheri  C  Winthrop,  Correspondence  of  some  of  the 
Founders  of  the  Uoyul  Society  of  England  with  Governor  Winlhrop  of 
Connecticut,  1661-1672.  Reprinted  from  the  proceedings  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Historical  Society.  Pamphlet,  8vo.  Boston,  1878.  M^moires  de 
la  Soci^t^  des  Aniiqunlres  du  Nord,  Nouvelle  s6rle,  1877.  Pamphlet,  8vo. 
Copenhagen.  Aarboger  for  Nordisk  Oldkyndighed  og  Historic  udgivne 
af  det  Kongelige  Nordiske  Oldskria-selskab.  Parts  1,  2,  3  and  4  of  1877, 
and  1  of  1878.    One  vol.,  8vo.     Copenhagen. 

F^'oin  the  Author.  Origlne  de  la  Navigation  et  de  la  Pdche,  1867,  and 
Classiflcation  des  diverses  P^riodes  de  PAge  de  la  Pierre,  1873,  two 
pamphlets,  8vo,  by  Gabriel  de  Mortillet.    Paris. 

From  the  Society.  Recueil  des  Notices  et  M^moires  de  la  Soci^te  Ar- 
ch^ologique  du  D^partement  de  Constantine,  8e  volume  de  la  deuzi^me 
s^rie.    One  volume,  8vo.    Paris  and  Algiers,  1878. 

From  the  Society,  Archivio  per  TAntropologia  e  la  Etnologla,  organo 
della  Societa  Italiana  di  Antropologia,  Etnologia  e  Psicologia  comparata. 
Parts  3  and  4  of  Vol.  VIII  and  No.  1  of  Vol.  IX.  Pamphlets,  8vo.  Flor- 
ence, 1878-79. 

From  the  Author,  Des  diverses  Esp^ces  de  Prognathisme :  Essai  de 
Clussiflcation  des  Races  Humaines  actuelles;  L'Art  et  T  Anthropologic; 
De  revolution  des  Races  Humaines;  Des  Anomalies  de  nombrc  de  la 
Colonne  Vert^brale  chez  THomme ;  Note  sur  les  M6tis  d*  Australiens  et 
d'  Europ^ens;  £tude  sur  les  Races  Indigenes  de  TAustralie;  £tude  sur 
la  Taille  consid^r^e  suivant  TAge,  le  Sexe,  V  Individu,  les  Milieux  et  les 
Races;  Fouilles  de  Ramasse;  Rapport  sur  la  Population  indigene  de 
VOasis  de  Biskra ;  Histoire  de  TAnihropologie  de  1830  &  1839 ;  Des  M£tis 
Mumains;  De  la  Notion  de  Race:  Instructions  sur  T Anthropologic  de 
PAlgerle.     Fourteen  pamphlets,  8vo,  by  Dr.  Paul  Topiuard,  Paris,  1872-78. 

From  the  Author,  Sur  la  Mensuration  de  la  Capacity  du  Crane;  De 
Programme  de  PAnthropologie;  Compte  Rendu  des  Travaux  de  la  Soci- 
4t6  d' Anthropologic  de  Paris  pendant  les  Annies  1365-1867;  Recherches 
sur  rindice  Orbitaire ;  Sur  le  St6r£ographe ;  Instructions  Cranlologiqucs 
et  Craiom^triques  de  la  Soci6t£  d* Anthropologic  de  Paris;  Les  Races 
fossiles  de  TEurope  Occideutale ;  Les  Proportions  relatives  des  Membres 
Bup^rieurs  et  des  Membres  iuf^rieurs  chez  les  N^gres  et  les  Europ£ens; 
M^moire  sur  les  Cranes  de  Basques  de  Saint- Jean-de-Luz ;  Sur  le  Trans- 
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formlsme;  Anthropologic;  £chelle  Chroroatlquc  des  Yeux;  Sar  TAngle 
Orbito-Occlpltal;  Sur  les  Proportions  relatives  du  Bras,  de  TAvant-Bras 
et  de  la  Clavicule  chez  les  N^gres  et  les  Europ^ens;  Histoire  des  Travaux 
de  la  Socl6t6  d*Anthropologie  de  Paris,  1859-1868;  De  Tlnfluence  de 
r£dacation  sur  le  Volaine  de  la  T^te;  Les  Cranes  de  Solutr^;  Sur  les 
Doctrines  de  la  Diplog^ndse;  Sur  les  Indices  de  Largeur  de  TOmoplate 
chez  THomme  et  les  Singes ;  Sur  le  Plan  horizontal  de  la  Tdte  et  sur  la 
M6thode  trigonom6trique ;  Sur  TEndocrane  nouveaux  Instruments  des- 
tines a  etudier  la  Cavity  Cranlcune  sans  ouvrir  le  Crane;  Nouvelles 
Recherches  sur  TAnthropoIogie  de  la  France  en  g^n^ral  et  de  la  Basse 
Bretagne  en  partlculier;  £tude  sur  les  Propri^t^s  hjgrom6triques  des 
Cranes  consider6es  dans  leurs  Rapports  avec  la  CrAnlom^trie ;  Sur  la 
Deformation  Toulousaine  du  Crane ;  Sur  la  Nomenclature  C^r^brale ;  £^loge 
fun6bre  de  Pierre  Gratiolet;  Sur  la  Valenr  des  divers  Angles  fnclaux  et 
sur  un  nou  veau  Gonlom^tre  facial ;  Sur  les  Cranes  de  la  caverne  de  THomme* 
Mort;  Indices  cephaliqnes;  Sur  la  Trepanation  du  Crane  et  les  Amuicttes 
cranlennes  a  Ti^poque  neollthique;  Notions  Compiementatres  sur  rOst6- 
ologie  du  Crane;  Sur  les  Projections  de  la  THe  et  sur  un  nouveau  Proc^dd 
de  Cephalometrie ;  Sur  la  Topographic  cranio-cerebralc  on  sur  les  Rapports 
anatomiques  du  Crane  et  du  Cerveau;  Anatomic  compar^e  du  Clrconvolu- 
tions  Cerebrales ;  Description  of  a  new  Goniometer  (translation).  Thirty- 
six  pamphlets,  8vo,  by  Dr.  Paul  Broca,  Paris,  1862-79. 

From  Dr.  Paul  Broca^  Paris,  Le  Bassln  dans  les  Sexes  et  dans  les 
Races  par  R.  Verneau,  1875,  and  Consr^s  International  des  Sciences 
Anthropologlques, —  Discours'du  President  et  Rapports  des  Commlssalres, 
1878.     Two  pamphlets,  8vo,  Paris. 

From  M.  Emile  Cartailhac,  Compte  rendu  de  la  4e  Session  du  Congr^s 
International  d*Anthropologle  et  d^Arch^ologle  preiiistorlque  (Copen- 
bague),  sutvl  de  Visltes  daus  les  Musses  de  Copenhague,  Christiana, 
Stockholm  et  Lund  par  P.  Cazalis  de  Fondouce.  Pamphlet,  8vo.  Paris, 
1869-70.  Materlaux  pour  THlstoire  Primitive  et  Natnrelle  de  THomme, 
Revue  Mensuelle  IliuHtrec,  dirigee  par  £mile  Cartailhac.  Vols.  6,7,  8,  9, 
11  and  12,  8vo.     Toulouse,  1870-1877. 

From  the  Academy.  Annates  de  TAcad^mle  d'Archfeologle  de  3c)glque. 
Vols.  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  10,  of  the  2ud  series.  Antwerp,  1866-1874. 
Nine  vols.,  8vo. 

From  Prof.  Hem'y  W.  Haynes,  Boston.  La  Su^dc  Pr^hlstorlque  par  Oscar 
Montelius,  traducteur  J.  H.  Kramer,  Stockholm,  1874;  Compte  Rendu  de  la 
Septieme  Session  du  Congr5s  International  d'Antliropologie  et  d'Archeolo- 
gie  Pr^historiques,  tenue  a  Stockholm,  par  J.  De  Baye,  Paris,  1875 ;  Congris 
International  des  Amerlcanistes  —  Compte  Rendu  de  la  premiere  Session, 
Paris  and  Nancy,  1876;  Revue  Arch^ologique  for  August,  1877;  Materiaux 
pour  rHlstoire  Primitive  et  Naturelle  de  Tllomme  par  £mlle  Cartailhac. 
Parts  8  and  11,  of  Vol.  VII,  of  the  second  series,  Toulouse,  1876;  Dc 
rilomme  Antediluvien  et  de  Ses  Oiuvres  par  M.  Boucher  de  Perthes, 
Paris,  1860;  Notice  sur  les  Grottes  Prehlstoriques  de  la  Marne  par  Joseph 
De  Baye,  Paris,  1875;  £tudes  d*Archeologle  Prehlstorlque  par  Adrlen 
Arcclin,  Paris,   1875;    Sur    les    Sllex  consld^rees    comme    portant    les 
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Marques  d*un  Travail  Humain  dCcouverts  dans  le  Terrain  Mioc^ne  de 
Thenay  par  rAbi)6  Hoarj^eois,  Brussels,  1873;  origine  de  la  Navijjjation 
et  de  la  P^clie  par  Gabriel  de  MortiUet,  Paris,  1867;  sur  les  Instruments 
des  Sauvagcs  de  TOc^anie  et  Icur  Analogic  avec  les  Instruments  de  la 
P6riode  Quaternaire,  and  Demonstration  de  rEmmanchurc  des  Instru- 
ments des  trois  £poques  de  TAjje  de  Pierre,  par  Keboux,  Paris,  1873  4; 
8epolcreto  e  lU-gii  altri  Mouumenti  Antichi  scoperti  presso  Bazzano, 
Memoria  dell  Aw.  Arsenio  Crespellaui,  Modena,  1875;  Sugll  Scavi 
della  Certosa,  Rclazione  dell'Ingegnere-Archeletto  Capo  Antonio  Zan- 
noni,  Bologna,  1771 ;  Storia  del  Vulcani  Laziali  del  Professorc  Guiseppe 
Ponzi,  Home,  1875;  Gii  ornamenti  Spiralformi  in  Italia  e  specialmente 
neirApulia,  Memoria  con  Figure  di  Angelo  Angelucci,  Turin,  1876;  I)i 
alcuni  Oggetti  Preistorici  delle  Caverne  di  Velo  nel  Veronese  (con  una 
tavola),  Communicazione  del  Socio  Prof.  Giovanni  Omboni;  Storia 
Naturale  del  Tevere  del  Prof.  G.  Ponzi,  Borne,  1875;  Nolizle  Arclieolo- 
giclie  del  Anno  1872,  Haccolte  e  Blflferite  da  I).  Gaetano  Chierici  e  Pio 
Mantovani;  Bicerche  Preistoriche  e  Storichc  nelhi  Italia  Meridionale, 
1872-1875,  Scrittl  varii  del  mnggiore  Anjcelo  Angelucci,  Turin,  1876; 
Del  vasi  in  Terra  Cotta  come  Criteri  di  Cronologia,  Lettera  diretta  al 
Prof.  Lulgl  Plggorinl  dal  Prof.  Arturo  Zannetti;  Arml  et  Utensili  di 
Pictra  del  Bolognese  descrltti  e  figuratl,  and  LTomo  Pllocenico  in 
Toscano,  both  by  Prof.  Cav.  Giovanni  Capelliul.  Twenty-three  pamphlets 
and  two  vols. 

Fmm  the  Society.  Pelnture  de  la  Saint-Barth61emy  par  un  Artiste  con- 
temporaln  compar6e  avec  les  Documents  Ilistoriques  par  Henry  Bordier, 
and  Gent've  et  la  Colonic  de  Vlenne  sous  les  Komains.  Two  pamphlets 
publlslied  by  La  Soci6t6  d'llistoire  et  d'Arch6ologie  de  Gentive.  Geneve, 
1878-1879. 

From  the  Author.  Instructions  Authropologiques  G6n6rales,  par  Dr. 
Paul  Broca.     One  vol.,  12mo.     Paris,  1870. 

From  the  Author,  La  Nouvelle  Socl6t6  Indo-chinoise  fondle  par  M.  le 
Marqufs  de  Crolzler  et  sou  Ouvrage  L'Art  Khmer  par  le  Dr.  Legrand. 
Pamphlet,  8vo.     Paris,  1878. 

From  Prof.  D.  Gumtsindo  Mendozn.  Aunales  del  Museo  Naclonal  de 
Mexico.     Parts  1,  2,  3,  and  4.     Vol.  1,  4to.     Mexico,  1877-1878. 

F^'om  the  Count  of  Toteno.  Los  Ilestos  de  Colon,  Informe  de  la  Keal 
Academla  de  la  llistoria  al  Gobierno  de  S.  M.  sobre  el  supuesto  Ilallazgo 
de  los  verdaderos  Bestos  de  Crlstoval  Colon  en  la  Iglesia  Catedral  do 
Santo  Domingo.     One  vol.,  12mo.     Madrid,  1879. 

From  the  Snviety.  Beltra«!e  zur  Anthropologic  und  Urgeschlchte  Bay- 
crns,  Organ  der  Mlinchener  Gesellschaft  fiir  Antliropologle,  Etnologie 
und  Urgeschlchte.     11  Band,  4  Heft,  III  Band,  1  Heft.     Munich,  1879. 

Frum  thp  tSocirfy.  Baltlsche  Studlen,  herausgegobeu  von  der  Gesells- 
chaft fllr  Pommersche  Geschlchte  und  Alterthumskunde.  Parts  1,  2,  3,  4, 
vol.  29,  8vo.     Stettin,  1879. 

From  fh*'  Society.  Jahres-Berlcht  des  Naturallschen  Vereins  von  Wis- 
consin fUr  das  Jahre,  1878-1879.    Pamphlet,  8vo.     Milwaukee,  1879. 
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From  the  Society.  47,  48,  unci  49  Jahres-bericht  des  Vogtlandischeii 
Altei'thuiiisforscheiulen  Vereins  Zu  Hoheiileuben. 

From  the  Museum,  Seclister  Berlcht  des  Museums  fiir  Volkerkunde  In 
Leipzig.     Painplilet,  8vo,  1878. 

From  the  Author.  Natural  History  of  Bezonr  Stones,  Calculi,  etc.,  by 
Noah  Cressy,  M.  1).     Pamphlet,  8vo.     Amherst,  Mass.,  1879. 

From  the  Society.  Proceedings  of  the  Archaeological  Society  of  Athens, 
Greece,  from  Jan.,  1878,  to  Jan.,  1879.     Pamphlet,  8vo.     Athens,  1879. 

From  Lieut.  Georye  M.  Wheeler,  U.  S.  A.  United  States  Geographical 
Surveys  west  of  the  100th  Meridian,  Lieut.  Geo.  M.  Wheeler,  Corps  of 
Engineers,  in  charge.     Vols.  2,  4,  5,  6,  4to.     Washington,  1875,  1878. 

From  the  Smithsonian  Institution.  Miscellaneous  Collections.  XIII, 
XIV,  XV,  three  vols.,  8vo.  Washington,  1878.  Archivos  do  Museum 
Nacional  do  Kio  Janeiro,  Vol.  I,  part  1.  Pam{)hlet,  4to.  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
187C.  Notice  sur  la  CoUine  de  Snnsan,  suivie  d'une  H^capitulation  des 
diverses  Esp5ces  d'.Vnimaux  Vert^br6s  Fossiles,  trouvfis  soit  a  Sansan, 
soit  dans  d'autres  Gisements  du  'I'errain  Tertiaire  dans  le  Bnssin  Sous- 
PyrOn^un,  par  Ed.  Lartet.  Pamphlet,  8vo.  Auch,  1851.  La  LCgende  des 
Nnttons  et  I'llomme  de  I'Age  du  Renne  par  Bernardin  conservateur  du 
Mu8e6  de  Meille  Ik'lgi(|ue.  Pamphlet,  8vo.  Annecy,  lrt78.  The  Sculp- 
tures of  Santa  Lucia  Cosumalwhuapa  in  Guatemala,  by  S.  Ilabel,  M.  D. 
4to  pamphlet.     Washington,  1871). 

From  the  Author.  Kraiiiologische  Untersuchungen  von  Dr.  Emil  Schmidt 
in  li^ssen  a.  d.  Ruhr.     Pamphlet  4to.     Berlin,  1H79. 

From  the  Brqnrst  of  Charles  Pickeriny,  M.  I),  of  Boston,  class  of  1823. 

Black  Hawk  and  Scenes  In  the  West,  a  National  Poem  by  Elbert  II. 
Smith.  1  vol.,  8vo.  New  Vork,  1849.  History  of  Egypt  by  Samuel 
Sharpe,  1  vol.,  8vo.  London,  1840.  The  Flarly  History  of  Egypt  from  the 
Old  Testament,  Herodotus,  Manetho  and  the  Hieroglyphical  Inscriptions, 
l:>y  Samuel  Sharpe.  1  vol.,  4to,  London,  184G.  Primitive  Language  of 
Spain  and  a  Philosophical  Examination  of  the  Antiquity  and  civilization 
of  the  Basque  People;  an  extract  from  the  works  of  Don  Juan  Bautista  de 
Erro.  1  vol.,  8  vo.  Boston,  1829.  Die  chronologic  der  iEgypter  bear- 
beitet  von  Richard  Lcpsius.  1  vol.,  4to.  Berlin,  1849.  Sanchouiatho's 
PliuDnician  History  translated  from  the  First  Book  of  Eusebius  de  Prn?pa- 
ratione  Evangelica  with  a  continuation  of  Sanchoniatlio's  History  by  Era- 
tosthenes Cyrenoius's  Canon,  which  Dicaiarchus  connects  with  the  First 
Olympiad  by  the  Rt.  Rev.  R.  Cumberland,  D.  I).,  late  Bishop  of  Peter- 
borough. lvoi,8vo.  London,  1720.  Morton's  Crania  Americana.  Folio. 
Philadelphia,  1839.  L'Art  de  verilier  les  dates,  thirty-eight  vols.,  8vo. 
Paris,  1819-1837.  Observations  on  Crania  by  Jeffries  Wymau,  M.D.,  pamph. 
8vo.  An  Inquiry  into  the  distinctive  characteristics  of  the  Aboriginal 
I{ace  of  America  by  Samuel  G.  Morton,  M.  D.,  pamph.  8vo.  Report  on  the 
present  state  of  our  Knowledge  of  Linguistic  Ethnology  by  Prof.  S.  S. 
Haldeman,  pamph.  8vo.  Received  through  the  Library  of  Harvard  College. 

I'^'om  Geo.  W.  Morse,  Cairo,  Illinois.  Photograph  of  Pottery  in  his 
collection. 
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From  Prof,  F,  E.  Nipher,  St.  LoxiU.  Photograph  of  a  »knll  taken  from 
a  moand  at  Iowa  City.     1877. 

From  H.  JN.  Anyell,  Providence,  R,  L  Three  stereoscopic  views  of 
Stone  quarry  at  Johnston,  near  Providence,  R.  I.     1879. 

From  Dr.  R.  J.  Farquharaon,  Davenport,  Jotoar.  Photograph  of  the 
** Elephant  Pipe"  found  in  a  mound,  in  Muscatine  Co.,  Iowa.     1878. 

From  Dr.  S.  Kneeland,  Boston  Mass.  Pliotoj;raph  of  a  Stone  Image, 
found  at  Strawberry  Plains  near  Knoxville,  £.  Tenn.  Ten  Photographs 
of  Africans,  African  Towns,  etc. 

From  Dr.  G.  Barrceta,  San  Luis  Potosi,  Mexico.  Photographs  taken  from 
objects  in  his  collection,  1879. 

Fram  U.  A.  Richardson,  St.  Louis,  Mo.     Photographs  of  Crania. 

From  the  Author.  Note  on  a  Heady  Method  of  Measuring  the  Cubic 
Capacity  of  Skulls.  Observations  on  a  Systematic  Mode  of  Craniometry. 
Two  pamphlets,  8vo,  by  George  Busk,  F.  K.  S. 

From  the  Academy.  Transactions  of  the  Wisconsin  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences, Arts,  and  Letters.  Vol.  IV,  1876-77.  One  vol.,  8vo.  Madison, 
Wisconsin,  1878. 

From  Harvard  College  Library.  Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Irish  Acad- 
emy. Vol.  I,  Ser.  II,  No.  13.  April,  1879.  Dublin.  The  Transactions 
of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy.     Vol.  XXVII.    4to.     Dublin,  1879. 

From  Prof.  W.  Boyd  Daickins.  Further  Discoveries  in  the  Cresswell 
Cavis,  by  Prof.  W.  Boyd  Dawkins  and  Rev.  J.  M.  Mills.  Pamphlet,  8vo. 
1879. 

From  X.  II.  Winchell,  State  Geologist.  The  Seventh  Annual  Report  of 
the  Geological  and  Natural  History  Survey  of  Minnesota  for  1878.  One 
vol.,  8vo.     Minneapolis,  1879. 

From  the  Society.  Annual  Report  of  the  Minnesota  llistorical  Society, 
for  1878.     Pamphlet,  8vo.     Minneapolis,  1879. 

From  the  Author.  Observations  upon  the  Cranial  Forms  of  the  Ameri- 
can Aborigines,  based  upon  Specimens  contained  In  the  Collection  of  the 
Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  of  Philadelphia,  by  J.  Altken  Meigs,  M.  I). 
Pamphlet,  8vo.     Philadelphia,  1866. 

From  the  Author.  Were  They  Mound-builders?  By  S.  L.  Frey,  Palatine 
Bridge,  N.  Y.     Pamphlet,  8vo.     1879. 

From  the  Author.  Sketches  of  the  Past  and  Present  Condition  of  the 
Indians  of  Canada,  by  George  M.  Dawson,  Montreal.     Pamphlet,  8vo. 

From  Principal  J.  W.  Davcson.  Report  of  the  Geological  Structure  and 
Mineral  Resources  of  Prince  Edward  Island,  by  J.  W.  Dawson,  assisted 
by  B.  J.  Harrington.     Pamphlet,  8vo.     Montreal,  1871. 

From  Htnry  McGuier,  Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y.  Manual  of  Mineralogy 
and  Geology,  by  Ebenezer  Emiuons,  M.  D.  One  vol.,  12mo.  Albany, 
1826.  A  Concise  History  of  High  Rock  Spring.  Pamphlet.  Albany, 
1868. 

From  the  Society.  Proceedings  of  the  Literary  and  Philosophical  Soci- 
ety of  Liverpool,  during  the  sixty-seventh  session,  1877-78.  No.  32.  One 
vol.,  8vo. 
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Frcnn  the  AtUhor,  The  Ptilenqac  Tablet  In  the  United  States  National 
Museum,  Washington,  I).  C,  by  Charles  Ran.  Pamphlet,  4to.  Washing* 
ton,  1879. 

From  the  Society.  A  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  the  Anatomical  Museum 
of  the  Boston  Society  for  Medical  Improvement,  by  J.  B.  S.  Jackson,  M.  D. 
One  vol.,  8vo.     Boston,  1847. 

From  the  Medical  Faculty  of  Harvard  University.  A  Descriptive  Cata- 
logue of  the  Warren  Anatomical  Museum,  by  J.  B.  S.  Jackson,  M.  D.  One 
vol.,  8vo.     Boston,  1870. 

From  Stephen  SnJisbui'yf  Jr.  The  Mexican  Calendar  Stone,  by  Fhlllpp 
J.  J.  Valentini,  Ph.D.  Terra  Cotta  Figure  from  Isla  Mujeres,  northeast 
coast  of  Yucatan,  by  Stephen  Salisbury,  Jr.,  Archaeolncrlcal  Communica- 
tion on  Yucatan,  by  Dr.  Augustus  Le  Plongeon,  and  Notes  on  Yucatan, 
by  Mrs.  Alice  D.  Le  Plongeon,  compiled  and  arranged  by  Stephen  Salis- 
bury, Jr.  One  vol.,  8vo.  Worcester,  1879.  Photograph  ot  Lieut.  Gov. 
F.  P.  Barlec,  of  British  Honduras. 

From  Dr.  F.  F.  Hilder,  St.  Louis.  Mound  Explorations  In  Southeastern 
Missouri,  by  C.  Croswell.  Pamphlet,  8vo  1877.  Photographs  of  Shell 
Disks  from  Missouri  and  Illhiois.  Photographs  of  a  broken  Human  Figure, 
of  stone,  from  a  mound  2h  miles  fi'om  Cahokla  mound,  Illinois. 

From  the  Author.  Archaeology  of  the  Chauiplain  Valley,  by  Prof.  Geo. 
H.  Perkins.     Pamphlet  8vo.     1879. 

From  the  Author.  The  Anck*nt  Pueblos,  or  the  Kuins  of  the  Valley  of 
lllo  San  Juan,  by  Edwin  A.  Barber.  Parts  1  and  2.  1878.  Two  pamphlets, 
8vo. 

From  the  Literary  and  Scientific  Society  of  Madisonville,  Ohio.  Notice 
of  some  recent  Archaeological  Discoveries  in  the  Little  Miami  Valley,  by 
Frank  W.  Lahgdon,  Secretary.     Pamphlet,  8vo.     1879. 

From  Samud  //.  Scnddfr.  Description  of  a  Sepulchral  mound  near 
Newark,  Ohio,  by  O.  C.  Marsh.    Pamphlet,  8vo.    1806. 

From  the  Author.  Primitive  Arts  and  Modes  of  Life,  by  H.  R.  Howland. 
Pamphlet,  8vo.     Buffalo,  1879. 

From  the  Author.  Pre-Hlstorlc  Copper  Implements,  by  Rev.  Edmund 
F.  Slafter.     Pamphlet,  8vo.     Boston,  1879. 

From  the  Author.  The  Florldlan  Peninsula  by  Daniel  G.  Brinton.  1  vol., 
]2mo.     Philadelphia,  1859. 

From  Prof.  John  Collett.  8th,  9th  and  10th  Annual  Reports  of  the  Geo- 
logical Survey  of  Indiana,, made  during  the  years  1876,  77,  78,  by  E.  T. 
Cox,  State  Geologist,  assisted  by  Prof.  John  Collett  and  Dr.  G.  M.  Le- 
vette.  1  vol.,  8vo.     Indianapolis,  1879. 

From  S.  M.  Shallenherger,  Toulon,  Illinois.  Stark  County  and  Its 
Pioneers  by  Mrs.  E.  H.  Shailenberger.  1  vol.,  8vo.  Cambridge,  Illinois. 
1870. 

From  the  Author.     Southwestern  Pennsylvania  in  Song  and  Story,  by 

Frank  Cowan.     1  vol.,  12mo.    Greensburg,  Pa.,  1878. 

f^om  the  Author.  Geological  History  of  Jersey  County,  III.,  by  Hon. 
William  McAdams,  Otterville,  Illinois. 
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From  Dr.  C.  C  Abhott.  The  Mound-builders,  were  llicy  Ejiyptians;  and 
did  Ihey  ever  occupy  the  Slate  of  New  York?  By  William  L.  Stone. 
New  York,  Sept.  1878.  Pamplilet,  8vo.  Geolojjy  of  the  County  of  Cape 
May,  State  of  New  Jersey.     1  vol.,  8vo.     Trenton,  1857. 

From  the  Museum.  The  Tenth  Annual  Report  of  the  American  Museum 
of  Natural  History,  New  York.     January  1st.  1879.     raniphlet,  8vo. 

From  the  Trusteen.  Third  Annual  Report  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Mu- 
seum of  Fine  Arts,  for  the  year  ending  Dec.  3l8t,  1878.  Pamphlet,  8vo. 
Boston,  1871). 

From  the  Editor.  Tlie  Kansas  City  Review  of  Science  and  Imlustry. 
Edited  i)y  Tlieo.  S.  Case,  Vol.  I,  No.  7.  Vol.  II,  Nos.  1  to  12,  and  Vol. 
Ill,  Nos.  2,  3,  4,  5,  C,  7,  8,  10.     Kansas  City,  Mo.,  1877-70. 

From  Lemn  S.  Ilnffdeu,  Washinyton^  D.  C.  Reports  of  the  Commissioner 
of  Indian  Affairs  for  the  years  I8GG,  (J7,  «8,  70,  71,  72,  73,  74,  7."i,  70,  77, 
78.     11  vols.,  8vo. 

From  the  Sncie.ty.  Reports  and  Communications  made  to  the  Cambridjre 
Antiquarian  Society,  No.  XXIII,  h^uv^  the  fourth  and  concluilinjr  num- 
ber of  the  Third  volume.  Cambri<l;uje,  1870.  Supplement  to  the  History 
and  Antiquities  of  the  Parish  of  Bottisham  and  the  Priory  of  Anglesey 
in  Cambridgeshire,  by  Edward  Hailstone,  Jr.  No.  XVI.  1  vol.,  8vo. 
Cambridge,  England,  1878. 

From  Alej-ttmler  Af/assiZy  Curator  of  Museum  of  Comparatire  Zoology. 
Animal  Report  of  the  Curator  of  the  Museum  of  Comparative  Zoology 
at  Harvard  College,  for  1878-70.  Bulletin  No.  16,  Vol.  5,  Cambridge, 
Mass.,  1870. 

From  the  Autlutr.  Evidences  of  Cannibalism  In  an  Early  Race  in  Japan, 
by  Edward  S.  Morse.     Pamphlet,  8vo.     Toklo,  Japan,  1870. 

From  the  Trustees.  Ninth  Annual  Report  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Metro- 
politan Museum  of  Art,  May,  1870,     New  York,  1870. 

From  F.  Story  Osijood,  Neichuryport.  Photograph  of  Pottery  from  the 
Island  of  Bonaca,  coast  of  Honduras. 

From  F.  W.  Putnam.  Photographs  of  a  N.  W.  coast  type  of  Pipe,  found 
in  New  Hampshire.  Remarks  on  the  Chambered  Mounds  in  Clay  County, 
Missouri,  by  F.  W.  Putnam,  1879. 

From  Dr.  Edicard  Palmer.  Stereoscopic  views  of  Mexico.  Notes  on 
Indian  Manners  and  Customs,  by  Dr.  Palmer.    Phamphlet,  8vo,  1878. 

From  the  Institute.  Bulletin  of  the  Essex  Institute.  10  vols.,  8vo. 
Salem,  1800- 70. 

From  3fr8.  Charles  Pickering^  Boston,  Mass.  Chronological  History  of 
Plants,  by  Charles  Pickering,  M.  D.  One  vol.,  4to.  Boston,  1870.  Four 
daguerrotypes  of  Indians  and  Chinese. 

From  the  Avthor.  The  Prehistoric  Monuments  of  the  Little  Miami 
Valley,  with  chart,  by  Charles  L.  Metz,  M.  D.     Pamphlet,  8vo.     1878. 

From  J.  D.  McChcsucy,  WashiugtoUy  D.  C.  Notes  upon  the  First  Dis- 
covenites  of  California  and  the  Origin  of  its  Name,  by  Prof.  Jules  Marcou; 
being  part  of  Appendix  N.  N.  of  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Chief  of  En- 
gineers, U.  S.  A.,  for  1878.     Pamphlet,  8vo.     Washington,  1878. 
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From  the  Society.  The  Journal  of  the  Cincinnati  Society  of  Natural 
History.    Vol.  I,  No.  4.     Vol.  II,  No.  1.    Two  pamphlets,  8vo,  1879. 

From  the  Societfj.  Proceedings  of  the  American  Antiquarian  Society. 
Nos.  72,  73.     Worcester,  1879. 

From  the  Editor,  King's  Pocket  Book  of  Cincinnati.  Edited  and 
published  by  Moses  King.     One  vol.,  12mo.     Cambridge,  1879. 

From  the  Author.  Notes  on  Crania  In  the  Army  Medical  Museum, 
Washington,  D.  C,  by  Dr.  Geo.  A.  Otis,  Asst.  Surgeon,  U.  S.  A. 

From  the  Davenport  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences.  Lithograph  of  a 
Stone  Tablet  found  near  Davenport,  Iowa. 

Massachusetts  Historical  Society.  Photograph  of  a  Medal  of  lead  found 
at  the  mouth  of  Cape  Fear  River,  N.  C,  by  B.  R.  Moore. 

From  William  Wallace  Tooker,  Sag  Harbor ,  New  York,  Photograph  of 
an  Indian  Vessel  found  at  Sag  Harbor,  New  York,  1879. 

FYom  A.  G.  liichmond.  Drawings  of  specimens  from  Cunajoharie,  New 
York.     A.  G.  Richmond's  Collection. 

From  the  Imperial  University  of  Tokio.  Memoirs  of  the  Science  De- 
partment of  the  University.  No.  I. — The  Shellheaps  of  Omori,  by  E.  S. 
Morse.     Royal  8vo.     Tokio,  1879. 

From  Department  of  Interior^  Washington.  Bulletin  U.  S.  Geological 
an4  Geographical  Survey,  F.  V.  Hayden  In  charge,  Vol.  IV,  Nos.  2,  8,  4. 
Vol  V,  No.  1.  4  pamphlets  8vo,  Washington,  1878-9,  and  Miscellaneous 
Publications  Nos.  9  and  10,  2  pamphlets  8vo,  Washington,  1877-8. 

By  Purchase,  Mycenae  and  Tlryns,  by  Dr.  Henry  Schliemann.  1  vol., 
8vo.  New  York,  1878.  Pottery  and  Porcelain,  by  William  C.  Prime, 
1  vol.,  8vo.  New  York,  1878.  Cyprus,  by  L.  P.  di  Cesnola.  1  vol.,  8vo. 
New  York,  1878.  Footprints  of  Vanished  Races,  by  A.  J.  Conant,  1  vol., 
8vo.  St.  Louis,  1879.  Catalogue  of  Scientific  Serials,  1633-1876,  by 
Samuel  II.  Scudder.  1  vol.,  8vo.  Cambridge,  1879.  The  Mound 
Builders,  by  J.  P.  MacLean.  1  vol.,  12mo.  Cincinnati,  1879.  Mas- 
todon, Mammoth  and  Man,  by  J.  P.  MacLean.  l  vol.,  12mo.  Cin- 
cinnati, 1878.  Manual  of  the  Antiquity  of  Man,  by  J.  P.  MacLean.  1 
vol.,  12mo.  Cincinnati,  1878.  The  American  Antiquarian.  Nos.  1,  2,  3, 
4,  of  Vol.  I,  and  Nos.  1,  2,  of  Vol.  II.  Edited  by  Rev.  Stephen  D.  Peet, 
Clinton,  Wisconsin.  Stereoscopic  views  of  the  Pueblo  of  Taos,  the  Ruins 
of  the  old  church  at  the  Pueblo  of  Taos,  and  of  a  Cart,  a  Plough  and  the 
ovens  of  the  Pueblo  Indians  of  Taos,  New  Mexico. 


REPORT  OF  THE  EX-TREASURER. 


To  the   Trustees  of  the  Peabody  Museum  of  American  Archaeology  and 
Ethnology  in  connection  with  Harvard  University:  — 

Stephkn  SALiSRURr,  their  Ex-treasurer,  respectfiilly  rei>oit8,  that  since  Jan.  15, 
1879,  when  his  resignation  as  Treasurer  was  accepted,  he  has  retained  in  his  possession 
because  he  liad  no  authority  to  transfer :  — 

30  Massachusetts  Coast  Defence  5  per  cent.  Specie  Registered  Notes,  each 

for  $.'^,000,  dated  July  1,  1863,  due  July  1,  1883,  the  gift  of  George  « 

Peabody,  Esq.,  viz.:  — 

9  Notes  of  $5,000,  No.  46  to  54.  for  Collection  Fund $45,000  00 

9  Notes  of  $5,000,  No.  55  to  63,  for  Professor  Fund 45.000  00 

12  Notes  of  $5,000,  No.  64  to  75,  for  Building    Fund 60,003  00 

And  on  Jan.  14, 1879,  by  his  last  account  as  Treasurer,  said  Salisbury  was 

charged  with  a  balance  of  Collection  Fund        6,114  61 

And  with  a  balance  of  Building  Fund 94^4  60 

And  he  has  received  the  Income  ttom  the  Mass.  6  per  cent.  Specie  Notes, 
as  above,  for  July  1, 1879  and  Jan.  1, 1880,  and  accounts  for  money  in 
his  hands  and  his  payments  thereof,  as  follows :  — 

Dr. 

Stephen  Sausbury,  For  Collection  Fund  ii  debtor. 

1879. 

Jan.     14.    To  Balance  of  Account $5,114  61 

May     20.    To  received  Amount  of  Note  of  Worcester  Gas  Light  Co.,  July 

15,  1876,  $000.  Int.  5  per  cent r     •     •  611  58 

July      5.    To  received  6  nio.  Int.  on  Mass.  5  per  cent.  Specie  Notes,  as 

above,  to  1st  Insf 1,125  00 

July      5.    To  received  6  mo.  Int.  on  Mass.  5  per  cent.  Si>ecie  Notes  of  Pro- 
fessor Fund,  as  above,  to  Ist  Inst 1.125  00 

1880. 
Jan.      6.    To  received  6  mo.  Int.  on  Mass.  5  per  cent.  Specie  Notes,  ns 

above,  to  1st  Inst 1.125  00 

Jan.      6.    To  received  0  mo.  Int.  on  Mass,  5  per  cent.  Specie  Notes  of 

Professor  Fund,  as  above,  to  Ist  Inst 1.125  00 

$10.226  19 
(752) 
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Cr. 

And  he  it  crtdiUd  for  CoUecHon  Fund. 

1879. 
Feb.     18.    By  paid  F.  W.  Ptitnnm,  Curator*  by  Vote  of  Tnistees  this  dfiy       $3,000  00 
Feb.     25.    By  paid  Draft  of  Dr.  Earl  Flint,  in  Nicaragua,  by  Vote  of  Trus- 
tees Nov.  25        30000 

May     21.    By  paid  F.  W.  Putnam,  Curator,  balance  in  bands  of  S.  Salis- 
bury, by  Vote  of  Trustees,  May  20  2,114  61 

May     21.    By  paid  F.  W.  Putnam,  Curator,  the  Amount  of  Worcester  Gas 

Liglit  Co.  Note,  by  Vote  of  Trustees,  May  20 61168 

July     14.    By  paid  F.  W.  Putnam,  Curator,  by  Vote  of  Tiustees.  May  20         1,728  81 
Nov.     28.    By  paid  F.  W.  Putnam.  Curator,  by  Vote  of  TiUbtees,  Nov.  25  221  10 

11880. 
Jan.      «.    By  paid  F.'W.  Putnam,  Curator,  by  Vote  of  Trustees,  Nov.  25         1.000  00 
Feb.      4.    By  Bnlance  in  Cabh 1,250  00 

»10,22H  m 

And  Stki'IIKN  Sausiiury, /or  DuiUHug  Fund  it  debtor. 

1879. 

Jan.     14.    To  Bnlance  of  Account $9i8  00 

July      5.    To  0  mo.  Iniei'eBt  on  Mass.  5  per  cent.  Specie  Notes,  to  1st  lust.         1,500  00 

1880. 
Jan.      6.    To  0  mo.  Interest  on  Mass.  5  per  cent.  Specie  Notes,  to  1st  Inst.         1.500  00 

$3.1*48  «0 

C7r. 

And  he  it  credited  fbr  /iuilding  f\ind. 

1879. 

May     21.  By  paid  F.  W.  Pumam,  Curator,  by  Vote  of  Trustees,  20th  innt.  $048  60 

July     15.  By  paid  F.  W.  Putnam.  Curntor,  by  Vote  of  Tnititees,  May  20  .  1.051  40 

Nov.    28.  By  paid  F.  W.  Putnam.  Curator,  by  V'^ote  of  Trustees,  Nov.  25  .  448  00 

1880. 
Jan.      6.    ]iy  paid  F.  W.  Putnam,  Curator,  by  Vote  of  Trustees,  Nov.  25         1,000  00 
Feb.      4.    By  Balance  in  Cash 500  00 

$.S.W48  00 

Respectfully  submitted 

STEPHEN  SALISBURY. 
Cambridge,  Februai^  6, 1880. 

I  certify  that  1  have  examined  the  Report  above,  and  I  And  that  it  is  well  vouched  In 
receipts  and  payments,  and  duly  stated,  and  tliat  the  Massachusetts  5  per  cent.  Specie 
Notes  above  described  are  in  possession  of  Stephen  Salisbury. 

AUett,  SAMUEL  F.  HAVEN,  Auditor. 
Feb.  4,  1880. 
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CASH  ACCOUNT   OF 


F,  W,  Putnam,  Curator^ 


Pkabody  Museum  of  Amkhicaii 


Dr. 

1879-fO. 


To  BuiUiing  Fund. 
Cnsh  received  fVom  Ex-treasurer,  Stephen  Salisbury 

To  Aftueum  FUnd. 

Cash  received  ttrom  Reports  sold 

Draft  of  E.  Flint,  paid  by  lilx-treasurer        .    .    .    . 
Casli  received  Tram  Ex-treasurer,  Stephen  Salisbury 


$:{,448  00 


$3  8S 

3U0  00 

8.r»76  19 


8,960  04 


$18,428  64 


K 
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THE  CURATOR. 

In  Arrovnt  xoith 

AuCHif'IOI.OGY   AND   ETHNOLOGY 


By  UuUHng  Futyl. 

For    Windou*  shades  niiU  fixtures $%  25 

Lining  niiik A  i^O 

Copper,  nn<l  work  on  roof 21  .Vi 

Ilepairri  on  boiler 10  75 

400  Wooden  trays 00  00 

Set  of  uudirons 4  50 

InriduntHls,  and  materials  used 4.')  :>2 

CascH,  block  and  labor       1,911  (SO 


liy  \fuieum  Fuiul. 


Cr. 

1870-80. 


$2,150  44 


For    Explonitions 3.243  50 

CoUectionH  and  specimens  purcha'^ed 710  50 

Set  or  Hayden's  modelo  and  photographs 7.'>5  Ou 

Photographs  and  bookn 0:{  ^i8 

I  >ni wing,  engraving  and  printing.  Keports        1,010  UO 

Appropriation  to  Mr.  Carr,  in  £ui*ope 30u  uO 

Fuel  anil  gas \W  52 

KxpresH.  postage  and  telegraph :{^.'{  iO 

Incidentals        174  30 

Salaries         2,750  (10 

0,024  00 

By  Balance,  Cash  on  hand 044  14 


$12,428  HI 


I  have  examined  this  account  with  its  details,  as  per  cash  book,  and  find  tlie  same 
correctly  cast  an«l  properly  vouclied. 

TllEODOKE  LYMAN. 
Jan.  20. 1880. 
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Animals,  mummied,  Egypt,  490. 
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America.  II. 
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Apache  Indians,  weapons,  14. 
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photographs.  724. 
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Arkansas,  bone  implements,  742. 
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"         pottery  mounds,  218,  739,  749.. 
'*         shell  ornaments.  742. 
*'         spindlewhorls,  742. 
'*         stone  imidements,  739.  749. 
Armor  of  Ancient  Mexicans.  108. 

Japan,  207. 
Amy.  Governor,  216. 
Army  Medical  Museum,  14, 210, 991. 
*'  "  **        portrait  of  the  late 

Prof.  Wyman,  9. 
Arrows,  Africa,  742. 

"       Amazon  Indians,  491. 
**       Cheyenne  Indians,  14. 
**       Comanche       '*       488. 
**       Sandwich  Islands,  15. 
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Arrows,  Somanli,  741. 

**       Btoiie  pointed,  Pern,  fig.,  281. 

••       Ule  Indiana,  7*5. 
Ash  Cave,  Hocking:  Co.,  Ohio,  articles,  10. 

"  "  "     cranium.  29. 

"  "  "     Report     on 

explorntions,  48. 
Asia,  notice  of  collections,  193. 
Assiniboin  Indian  Rattle,  14. 
Assii^tant  Curatov  appointed.  6. 
Athcnrt.  Archaeological  Society.  492,  747. 
Auditor  appointed,  714. 
Auditors'  reportts,  1H7.  457,  708.  753,  755. 
Australia,  flt<h  seine.  482. 

••  weapons.  211,  482. 

Austria,  bronze   iuiplenieuts   and   oma- 

mentr>,  4!<0. 
Ayniara  Indians,  garments,  211. 
Aztecs,  or  iMexicaus,  9ti. 


Baird,  Pi-of.,  9. 
Bales,  J.  H.,  210,  492. 

••      \Vm.  I*.,20y. 
Ballard,  J..  28. 
Ballon,  T.  It,  212. 

Baodelier.  Ad.  F.,  Ancient  Mexicans,  12. 

Art  of  War  and  Mode 
of  Warfare  of  the  An- 
cient Mexicans,  it^. 
I>istril)ution  and  ten- 
ure of  lands  and  cus- 
toms witli  retipect  to 
inheritance  among  the 
Ancient  Mexicans, 
385. 
**  "        Social  organization 

and  mode  of  govern- 
ment of  the  Ancient 
Mexicans,  475.  557. 
Bannister,  Mr.,  735. 
Barber,  K.  A  ,  19,  215. 
Barfoot.  J.  L.,  213. 
Barlee,  F.  I*.,  48<i. 
Bai-nes.  Surgeon  Gen.  U.  S.  A.,  9. 
Bsrroeta.  O.,  748. 
Bartlelt,  J.  R.,  485. 

Basket  for  worm  bait,  Indians  of  the  Yo- 
Semite,  49U. 
made    of    cedar    bark,    Puget's 

Sound,  487. 
work,  flu'Ui-es  of,  623,  521. 
•♦      Peru,  291.  292. 
Baskets,  Indian.-*  of  Southern  California, 

nil.  48(i. 
••  "        of  the  Amazon,  491. 

Pah  Ute  Indians,  -213. 
ni(>tho<l  of  manufacture  by  In- 
dians of  California,  52:{. 
*'        Wctit  Indies,  735. 
Batchelder.  .1.  M.,  484. 
Beadle,  K.  R.  L.,  18. 

Beads,  bone,  Htone  and  shell,  Nicaragua, 
4S>2,  740. 
••       coal,  cave,  Lee  Co.,  Va.,  15. 

copper,  frtim  mounds  in  Ohio,  4M. 
Kgvi»tian,  740,  741. 
garnet,  13. 

glaMs,  C4iirn  in  Kansas,  718. 
**     Indian  grave,  Mass..  481. 
*'     Indian  grave,  Pa.,  490. 
••  "     New  .lersev,  484. 

••  *'     .Santa  Catalina  Isl.,  Cal.,  486. 

pottcrv,  stone-graves,  Tenn.,  482, 

4e(8,  t32. 
•hell  and  coal  f^'om  Cave,  Ky.,  15. 
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Beads,  shell,  Indian  grave,  Mass.,  484. 
*'  *'     mound  in  31iK«K>nri.  484,  48R. 

"  ♦•     New  Jersey.  4S4. 

<'  *'     Santa  Catalina  Ul.,  Cal., 48H. 

••  ••     fitone-graves,  Tenn  ,  482, 4S7, 

732. 
u  a     Tnmei-*s  mound.  Ky..  15. 

"       Btone,  dredged  from  the  Seine.  490. 
'*  "     Santa  Catalina.  Cal..  4j«>, 

Beads,  stone,  shell,  pottery  and  Jade  from 
Omotepec  Island,  Nicaragua,  21 1. 
Beckett,  W.  H,  489. 
Beddome,  C.  E  ,  482. 
Bed  of  Juniper  bark,  Ute  Indians,  213. 
Bell.  C  ,  483. 
Belt,  T..  219. 
**     notice  of  Human  cranium  A-om  the 
loess  in  Colorado,  2.57. 
Berendt,  C.  11.,  24. 
Berlin.  A.  F.,  210, 211,  485. 
lietel  nut  in  gold  leaf,  741. 
Betliune,  C.  J.  S..  18. 
Bickfoni,  D.  R.,  28. 
Big  Bone  Lick,  Ky.,  flint  implement.  »ix 

feet  below  surface,  743. 
Bigelow,  W.  S.,  733. 
Billings,  M.,  738. 
Bishop,  L.,  495. 
Black,  T..  74. 
Blake  Collection,  216. 

"  crania,  485. 

*•       J.  H.,  216,  485. 
it       (.    ..    crania  from  Peru,  478. 
n       «t    u    gji^  ^j|-  i^i-g^  Peruvian  col- 
lection, llt5. 
"       •'    "    Notes  on  a  collection  from 
the  ancient  Cemetery  at  the  Bay  of 
Chacota.  Peru.  277. 
Blow-gun  and  arrows,  Indians  of  the  Am- 

azon.  491, 
Boardman.  S.  L,  219. 
Boat,  model  of,  Fiji  Islands.  I.'S. 
Boats,  models  of,  Pribilofl*  l^land8,  208. 
Bolivia,  notice  of  collection,  191. 
Bone  beads.  Nicaragua.  4Sf2. 

implements,    grave    near    Ponka 
Agency,   14. 
**        Indiaub  of  the  Amazon, 
491. 
♦♦  "         Kansas,  738. 

"  »*         Kenluckv,  209. 

»•  •*         Lee  Co.. 'Va.,  210. 

"  "         mound,   Dakota  Terii- 

tory.  742. 
«•  ••  "        Utah.  213. 

**  **         mounds,  Arknubas,  742. 

"  *'        New  Jersey,  4H4. 

»♦  *'      York,  485. 

'*  "         Santa  Caialina  Island. 

Cal.,  48t). 
"  **        Shellheaps,  New  Eng- 

iand,17. 
"  *'        Sioux  Indians. 744. 

"  *'         stone-graves  Tenn. ,488. 

figs.,  3:»,  334. 
''         Swiss  Lukes.  490. 
ornaments,  islands  of  San  Clemcnte 
and  Santa  Cat^dina,  216. 
Boring  in  stone,  with  core,  18. 
Boston,  Massachusetts  Historical  Society, 
737,  751. 
'*      Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  2.*),  7.M). 
"       Natural   History  Society,  14.  25, 
743. 
Bow  and  arrows,  Utah  Indians.  19. 
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Bowers,  S..  20,  215.  216. 
Bowling,  MisH  CJ.  203,  310. 

mouudtt.   TeuncHsee,  descrip- 
tion of.  310. 
Bracken  ridge,    notices    of    Seltzertown 

mound,  470. 
Branslord,  Dr.,  lOO,  211. 
Brass  arrow  points    and  oiTiaments.  In- 
dian grave,  Kevere,  Mhsj*.,  732. 
"      ring,  Indian  grave.  N.  Y.,  743 
Brazil,  Agasniz  Collection,  478. 
notl<M!  ol'  collertions,  191. 
objects, -ill,  4{ll. 
Bread,  Sei.  Perceii  Indians,  14. 
Brinton,  I>  G.,  740. 
Britibh  Colnmbia,  mask,  208. 
Br(K-.a.  P.,  730,  74.''.,  740. 
Brodliead.  L.  W.,4«7.  7;i7. 
Bronze  cv\t.  Brittany.  4iiO. 
••        ligures,  F-gypt,  740. 
•'  ••         l*ern,  8,  U>. 

•*        fVagnient  of  blade,  Myc^nie,  488. 
'*        implements  and  ornamentti,  Aus- 
tria, 400. 
••  "  Denmark.  400. 

*•  **  Ireland.  41K). 

•*  Italy,  4if0. 

Lake  Bourget,  401. 
Seine,  at  Paris,  400. 
•'  '•  Sweden.  400, 

knives.  Peru,  llgs.,  280. 
BrookH.  C.  W..  4J>5. 
Brvanl,  Miss  P.,  200. 
Buchanan,  J.  II..  201. 

'*        survey  of  moundbuild- 
ers'  town,  ."WO. 
Bucklin.  Peruvian  collection.  724. 
Building  lor  tlie  Mu^eunl,  Committee..'). 6. 

description  and 

cost,  185. 
idans  y  (i,  1S8. 
lie  port  or  Com- 
mittee, 185. 
Busk,  G.,  7:iO,  748. 
Butler,  J.  1).,217. 

J.  P.,  730,740. 


Cabot,  L.,  743. 
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Caliokia  mound,  account,  470. 

••  •'         ligures,  472,  474, 475. 

'*  "         inoilcls.  473,  7;J0. 

*•  •'         objects,  485. 

Cairns,  Marion  Co..  Kansas,  718,  738. 
Calilornia,  baskets  made  by  Indians,  467, 
480,  52.3. 
"         beails   of  shell,   stone,   glass, 

215.  486. 
"         l)one  implements,  486. 

crania,  measurements,  22.3,  407. 
••         European  objects  frou)  graves, 

2c)0,  216.  48ti. 
•'  exploralions.  10,  200.  4W5. 

*'         llstdiooks  of  shell,  48(>. 
**  hook-like  implement,  20. 

I»>lands    of    southern,    collec- 
tion p.  li<6,  200,  210. 
nuuiuracture  of  soupstonc  pots 
b}'  former  Indians.  2.*)8. 
"         manufacture  of  ^tone  mortars 
by  former  Indians,  2(>4. 
manufacture  of  stone  pii>es  by 
former  Indians,  268. 
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CRlifornia,  manufacture  of  **  weights  for 
digif ing-bticks  *'    by    former 
lndlau^,  24i5. 
^*         ornaments  of  stone,  shell  and 

teeth,  486. 
"         paint  from  graves,  486. 

pipes,  48«J. 
**         plants  used  by  Indians,  19,  923. 
"         pottery  made  bv  present  Ind- 
ians,4<i7,  486,521. 
California,  shellheaps.  48i>. 

"         soapslone  pots,  486. 

**         soapstone  quarry  on  Santa  Cat- 

•alma  Island,  26.3. 
'"         southern,  collection,  100. 
**         ttone  di^thes,  48it. 
"         stone  implements,  486. 
"         whistles.  Ami. 
Cambridge,  Antiquarian  Society,  404,  750. 
'*  Harvard  C<»llege  Lilirary.748. 

*'  Medical  Faculty  of  Harvard 

University.  740. 
**  Museum  of  Comparative  Zo- 

ologv,  14,  200,  214,  482,  400, 
401,  405. 
Campbell,  S.  B.,  200. 
Canada,  articles  from  shellheaus,  17. 

**        model  of  sled  used  by  Indians.  10. 
"        pipes  made  of  stone,  488. 
*•        i»ottcry,  14. 
*'        t»tone  imulements,  18. 
Oannibalism,  evidences  of  m  shellheaps 

of  Maine.  106. 
Cannibars  fork,  Kiji.  487. 
Canoe,  model.  Sandwich  Islands,  10. 
Canoe?  u^ed  by  anrient  Mexicans,  1.58. 
Cap  from  Peruvian  Mummy,  Ilg..  280. 
Ca|it.  .lack's  comb,  14. 
Cair,  A.  W.,  488 
••      L.,  15.  24.  27,  28.  208,  209. 
'*      "    appointed  Assistant  Curator,  6. 
*•      *'    Kuropean  trip,  72tl. 
•'      ••    explorations.  11,  75,  2<»8,  200. 
"      **    measurements    of    urania  from 

California,  407. 
'•      **    observations     on    crania    from 

stone  graves  in  Tenii.,  361. 
**      "    Report  on  Additions  to  Museum 

and  Library.  13. 
"      ••     Report  on  Crania. 
"      '*    study  of  crania,  476. 
"      *'    voluntary  services,  8,  479. 
**      "    jr.,  assistance  in   the  Museum, 

104,  470. 
'•      •*    jr.,  measurements  of  crania,  221. 
Mrs.  L  .211. 
Cartiiilhac,  £:.,  745. 
(;arus,  C.  (i.,  24. 
Caryatid,  Italv.  74.3. 
Cary,  T.  G.,  13,  105,  207,  208,  200,  215,  479, 

488.405. 
Case,  T.,  750. 

Cases  in  the  new  building.  480. 
Cast  of  a  '*  phallus,'*  original  from  mound 

in  Ten  n,  216. 
Casts  of  (xrotcsr|ue  Masks,  Mexico,  14. 
Cave-dwellings  m  Utah,  260. 
Caves,  Clailuirne  Co.,  Tenn..  1.5, 209. 
'*      Cumberland  Gap,  cranium.  27. 
"      Cundierland  River.  Tenn.,  objects, 

212,  482. 
"      Hocking  Co.,  Ohio,  objects,  19. 
'*  "  '*    Report  on    Explora- 

tion, 48. 
»'      Lee  Co.,  Va.,  15, 200. 
'*       '•      '•       •*    cranium,  27. 
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CaTes,  Nicaragua,  inscriptions,  409. 

**  '*  objects  and   crania, 

48(^740. 
•*     objects  IVom,  arranged,  727. 
**      Ohio,  method  or  formation,  48. 
**      Rome,  Tenn.,  obiec.ts.  212. 
**     Syria,  stone  implements,  215. 
"     Utah,  notice,  196. 
*•         "     obJecU,  213. 
Central  America  collections,  198. 
**  '*         explorations,  468. 

*•  ••         objects  arranged.  729. 

perforatetl  etone,  214.- 
photograpM   of    archi- 
tectnre,  724. 
**  "         stone  pan,  chi  ved.  207. 

Central  Americans,  probable  remote  ori- 
gin in  the  San  Jnan  district,  656. 
Ceri,  Ignazio,  216. 
Cervantes.  A.  E.,  735. 
Chailln,  Panl  du,   articles  collected   in 

Afkica,  477. 
Chambered   mounds  In   Clay  Co.,  Mo., 

717.  738. 
Chaixsoai,  Pompeii,  741. 
Charms,  Cyprus.  743. 
*•         Greece.  743. 
Cheney,  L.  if.,  death  of,  while  exploring 

Ely  Mound,  77. 
Chenopodiun  album,  seed  fi-om  cave  in 

Oliio,  49. 
Chei'okees,  burial  customs,  82.  83. 

**         council-house  on  mound,  76. 
Cheyenne  Indians,  arrows,  14. 

*'  '*        stone  implements,  744. 

ChiCHgo.  Academy  of  Sciences,  494. 
Chicle,  E.  E.,  appointed  Janitor,  479. 
**      **    "     assistance  in  Museum  work, 
479,  730. 
Chiefs  among  Ancient  Mexicans.  119. 
Children  buried  undei'  floors  of  houses  of 

Mouudbuilders.  350. 
Chili,  photographs  of  Indians,  485. 
Chinese  cal<;ulating  machine,  2U7. 
coins,  206. 
Department,  Centennial  Exhibi* 

tiou,  photographs,  215. 
flgui-es,  723,  744. 

grotesque  animal   in    porcelain, 
215. 
**        lady's  foot,  artificially  deformed, 

photogi'aph,  208. 
"        pottery,  740. 
*'        silk  culture,  sketches,  208. 
•*        weapons,  211.  • 
Chippewa  Indians,  photographs,  13. 
Choctaw  Indian  rattle,  14. 
Chungke,  game  of,  92. 

*•         stone,  flg.,  91.  [494, 751. 

Cincinnati,  Society  of  Natural  History, 
Clarke,  H.,218. 
"        K.,  24. 
••        8.  C,  487. 
Cliff-dwellings,  models,  727,  743. 

**    house  Colorado,  objects,  14,  740. 
Clogston  Collection,  478,  487. 

'*         W.,  488. 
Cloth  from  mound  in  Ohio.  18. 
Clothing  of  Oiralalla  Sioux  Indians,  19. 
Cloth,  Sandwich  Islands,  19. 

**      tapa  and  twine,  Fiji,  487. 
Clubs,  Fiji,  487,  742. 
"       grooved  stones  with  handles,  Sioux 
Indians,  214. 
Club  with  perforated  stone  head,  New  Bri* 
tain  Island,  741. 
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Club  with  perforated  stone  head,  Queens- 
land, 482. 
Coal  bead.  Cave,  Lee  Co.,  Va.,  16. 
'•       '*      Haunted  Cave,  Ky.,  15. 
'*    implements   and  ornaments,  atone- 

graves.  Tenn.,  484,  732. 
'*    pin,  Tui-ner's  Mound,  15. 
**    worked,  Tennessee  River,  213. 
Cochrane,  J.  H.,  203, 213. 
Cofflnberry,  W.  L..  20. 
Coil  pottery  of  Califoinian  Indians.  407. 
Coins  and  paper  money  from  Alaakn,  217. 
**      China,  Japan,  etc.,  19  >,  206. 
**      Malta,  741. 
Collett,  J..  749. 
Colman,  H..  735. 

Colorado,  Ancient  Stone  Pueblo,  descrip* 
tion.  475,  743. 
**         carved  stone,  18. 
**         Cliff-dwellings,  models.  727, 743. 
*'         crania,  482. 
**         Indian  grave,  482. 
"         mound,  483. 
'*        notice  of  human  skull  In  the 

loess,  257. 
'*         objects  fh>m  Cliff-house,  740. 
♦♦         pouery,  19,  482,  732.  741. 
'*         stone  implements,  483. 
Columbia  Valley,  the  seed  land  of  tlie 

Uanowanian  family,  550. 
Colyer,  V.,  216. 
Comanche  arrow.  488. 

'*         Indian,  cranium,  212. 
Comb,  Damascnn,  743. 
**      Modoc  Indian,  14. 
**      Peru,  flg.,  290. 
•♦      Souiauli.  741. 
Committee  on  Museum  Building,  5, 6, 1^. 
**         to  confer  with  Corporation  of 
Harvard  College,  5. 
Conant,  A.  J.,  485. 
Cone  of  clay.  Athens.  Greece,  210. 
Connett  mounds.  Ohio,  19,  59,  02,  71. 
Cooke,  C,  17,  18,  29. 
Cooper,  Judge,  735. 
Cooking  pots  of  soapstone.  manufacture 

by  Indians  of  California,  258. 
Co|>e.  E.  D.,  23. 

Copper  and   wood  ear-ornaments   fi-om 
mound  in  Tenn.,  483. 
**       beads,  mound,  Arkansas,  742. 
"  '•  **        Dakota  Ter.,  741. 

♦*  "  **        Illinois,  737. 

**  "  *•        Ohio,  flg.  00. 

"  **         mounds,  Ohio,  00,  06,  488. 

"  "         Vermont,  214. 

**       celt,  Lewbton.  Me  .  488. 
*'       tVoni  Indian  grave,  Ky.,  15. 
**       implement,  743. 
"        instrument,  mound,  Ohio,  flg.,  61. 
native.  Lake  Superior.  214. 
ornament,  grave,  Va.,  209. 
**       ornamented  belt,  Indian  grave, 

Harpswell,  Me..  215 
'*       ornaments,  mouncl,  Ohio,  19. 

"  "  "      flg.,  72. 

"  "  Peru,  490. 

•*  "  stone-graves,  Tenn., 

732,735. 
"       tweeters,  Peru,  490. 
Corea,  coins,  206. 
Corn  cobs,  cave  in  Ohio,  19. 
*•         *•       Cliff-house,  740. 
"       grave,  A  neon.  Pent,  211. 
<«       graves,  Madison ville,  Ohio,  741. 
«<       mound,  Dakota  Territory,  742. 
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Cornice.  Greece,  740. 

CoBta  Kicii,  stone  implements,  14. 

Coitez.  siege  of  Mexico,  sketch  of,  156. 

Cowan.  P..  749. 

Cowing.  Mr.,  741. 

Cox   !• .  T..  ^!i. 

Ci-atilebnnnl,  Pah Ute Iiidians. 218. 

Crania,  see  Hnmnn  Crnnin. 

Crauiological  measurements,  730. 

Creasy.  N.  8..  20,  747. 

Crocket.  S..  204,  33».  735. 

Cross,  E..  20:{.  212,  808. 

Curator,  Cash  Account  754. 

''        Heports,  7, 191,  44)0.  715. 

*'  "  adopted,  6, 170  465,  714. 

Cuitis,  J.  v.,  resignHtion  as  Janitor,  470. 
Curtiss,  E.,  20:i,  212,  214.    215.   222,    482. 
48:},  484,  487,  488,  732,  730, 
730,  742. 

"         *•      explorations*.  460,  717. 
Cushing.  C,  Mexican  collection,  477. 
Cyprus,  lamp.  74.'). 

*'       photographs  of  pottery,  13. 


Dakota  Territory,  bone  implements,  742. 
*•  «'  Cheyenne  stone  iniple- 

mentA.  744. 
"  "  copper  beads,  742. 

"  •*  corn  from  mound,  742. 

"  "  explnrationtt,  720. 

•'  •*  Imiian  graves.  14. 

"  "  Indian  pottery,  741. 

"  "  mounds,  728, 742. 

'*  "  pottery   and  other  ob- 

JectH,  mounds,  742. 
"  "  Sioux  implement,  744. 

Dairy mple,  E.  A.,  741. 
Darnell,  H.W.,  216. 
Davenport.  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences, 

2.%  217,  402,  403. 
Duvis.  H.,  480. 
Dawkins,  W.  R..24,  748. 
Dawbon,  G.  M.,  748. 

J.  W..  404,  748. 
De  Costa,  B.  F..  23. 
De  Grasse.  F.,  734. 
Deer's  Antler,  mound.  Lee  Co.,  Va.,  209. 

teeth,  mound  in  Utah.  10. 
Delaware,  cast  of  stone  pipe,  485. 
'•  stone  implements.  737. 

"  Water  Gap,  formerly  inhabited 

by  Shawnees,  715. 
Denmark,  bronze  implements,  400. 

**  stone  implements,  488,  490. 

Deposit  of  stone  implements.  111.,  18, 210. 
'"     •*  "  Virginia,  211. 

•*      "     "  "         New  York,  722. 

Derby,  C,  487. 

*•       "    Fiji  Island  collection,  478. 
Dighton  Rork.  photograph.  13. 
District  of  Columbia,  ancient    soapstone 

quarry,  475,  520. 
•»       "  "  soapstone  pots.  488. 

•'       "  *•  stone   implements, 

401.  732. 
Dixwell,  J.,  105,  200,  211,  218. 

"         Mr«..J.,  105.  211. 
Doors  in  ancient  Pueblo,  peculiar,  545. 
Douglas.  H.  T..  211,  484. 
Dozier.  Mr..  73«. 
Dress,  Ancient  Mexicans,  100. 
•'       Fans,  Aftica.  487. 
'•       liku,  Fiji,  487. 
"      Mandingos,  Africa,  487. 
«'      New  Guinea,  482. 


Dyer,  D.,  721. 
*'     J.,  notice  of  burial  yault  under 
stone  mound.  Ohio,  721. 
DuChalllu,  P.  F.,  487. 


Ear-omnments,  copper  and  wood,  moundt 

Tonn..  4W. 
Ear-ring.  Fiji,  487. 

Earth- wall  and  ditch,  Lancaster,  Ohio,  51. 
*'     works    and    circles,  Athens  Co., 

Ohio.  55. 
**  '*       Ohio,  representations,  721. 

*'  *'       Tennessee,  plan  of,  8.39. 

East  Indies,  photographs  of  an  Idol,  17. 
Ecquadnr.  pottery  face,  215. 
Edmands.  A.  H..  732. 
Edmonson,  J.  B..  215. 

•'  iMr.  and  .Mrs..  20.3. 

Egypt,  alabaster  vases,  490, 740. 

**     amulets  and  ornaments,  488,  490, 

740,  741. 
•'      bronjse  figures,  740. 
"      roliection,  476,  723,  740,  741. 
•*     hair,  741.  748. 

"      hieroglyphics,  490,  782,  740,  741. 
"      lamps,  400. 
"     leainer  shoes,  741. 
*^     mummied  animals.  400 
*'  **         feet  and  hands,  400. 

•'  "  fish,  200. 

•*     mummy  cloth.  490,  741. 
"      Pickering  Collection.723,  741. 
"      poUery,  400,  471. 
**      scarabaei.400,  740,  741. 
"      Sumner  Collection,  723, 743. 
**     tablet  of  Rameses.  723. 
»•      Wells  Collection,  728.  740. 
**     wooden  carvings,  400, 743. 
I^^^yptian  collection  arranged,  723. 
EiMcnbels,  T..  14. 
Eldridjre,  S.,  210. 
Ellig,  H.L..2().210. 
Ely  Mound,  Lee  Co.,  Va.,  15,  75, 209. 

••     ••       **    crania  27, 28. 
Engelmann,  G.  J.,  17, 485. 
England,  photographs  of  palnolithic  im- 
plements, 215. 
"        stone  implements,  740. 
Eskimo  harpoons,  i42. 
Estufas  in  ancient  Pueblos,  547. 
Etruscan  sarcophagi,  787. 
European  collection,  476. 

**        ol)jects,  Indian      gi'ave,     Ux- 

bridge,  Mass.,  483. 
"  **  Santa  Catalina  Isl., 

Cal.,  486. 
Evans,  J.,  720,  740. 
EvereU,  O.  H.,  m. 

P.  L.,  195,  208. 
"       W.,  4W. 
Ewing,  Gen.,  216. 


Fan,  Arabia,  741. 

"     Hawaiian  Islands,  214. 
Farqniiarson.  K.  J.,  748. 
Feather    head-dresses    and    omamenti^ 
Amazon  Indians,  491. 
**         ornament,  Peru,  fig.,  281. 
Fiji  Islands,  Derljy  Collection,  478. 
'*         '*        human  hair.  742. 
*•         "        model  of  boat,  15. 
**         **        musical    instruments,   orna- 
ments, weapons,    pottery, 
cloth,  etc.,  18,  19,  4)9(7,  74S. 
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Fiji  Islands,  yaffona  bowl,  741. 

Fireiize.  Societa  lUiliana  di  Aiitro|H>1ogia 

e  (li  Ktnologia, '»).  23,  218,  4U5,  744. 
rire-t>tirk,  Sonmull,  741. 
Fish,  111 u null icil,  Kgypt,  209. 
FishluKiks,  Fiji.  4t(8 

I'ligel'H  Sound,  4S7. 
**         shell.  8untn  Cutalina,  Cal.,  486. 
Fishing  seine.  Queensland,  482. 
Fishline  of  kelp,  PugefH  Sound,  487. 
Flint,  ancient  excavutions  for,  Ohio,  5i. 
*'       chips.  pai>er  on,  B^yn. 

**       rock'house,  Kv.,  l^. 
K.  A.,  214,  4110 

••    *•     Peruvian  collection,  477. 
£.,  48U.  4i»2,  741. 

*'     explorations,  468.  710. 
method  of  procuring  by  Indians  of 
Texas.  71tt.  [.VW. 

workers'  i^orkshops  in  New  Jersey, 
Florida,  anininl  bonen  Trom  sliellheau,4t'0. 
burial  mounds  at  Santa  Fu  Lake, 

Cade's  Pond,  etc.,  487. 
crania,  477,  487. 

**       I'roin  mound  lit.  487,  787. 
European  articles  ollen  round  in 
moundH.  468. 
*'        exploration^,  467. 
**        human  bones,  burnt,  mounds.  487. 
••  •*  ••        mounds,  7.'i.'i.  741. 

•*  "        hheiiheap.  4iM). 

**         cranium  with  incised 
lines,  73&. 
Mtip  of  prehistoric  stations,  722. 
in<mnds,  48».?i8,  735,  736. 
pottery,  735. 

**  mounds,  467,  483,  487. 

*«  shellmound,  487,  741. 

shell  beads  IVom  mounds,  730. 

"      chi^el8,  7.tt,  741. 
skulls  as  cinerary  uiiis,  4(t7. 
stone  impleinenti*.  1X»,  741. 
**  •'  from     burial 

mounds.  487. 
"  *•      tube  IVoui  mound,  735. 

**         Wyman    Collection   from    shell- 
heaps.  1U4,  214. 
Flower,  \V.II.,4JMJ,  730. 
Force,  M.  F  ,  4i»5. 
Fortiflcation,  Merom,  Ind.,  crnninm.  20. 

**  "  ••      objectf,  18. 

Foster,  J.  W.,  18. 
France,  bronze  mi]>lements,  4U0. 

{:lass  vesi^el,  490. 
amps.  4tiO. 
pottery.  4SJ0. 
**        stone  beads  fi-om  the  Seine,  41*0. 
"  •'      implements,  4M),  74«. 

Freed,  A.,  iiO. 
Frey,  S.  L..  4tt3,  748. 


Gade,  G.,  24. 

Gambling  implements,  Mtdinve,  17. 

Ganowanian  family,  its  seed  land  the  val- 
ley of  the  Columbia,  .VMt. 

Garman.S.  W..  18, 201). 214, 215, 48.%  4ir2. 735. 

Garment!*,  Aymara  Indians,  Peru,  211. 

Gass  TabletM.  monml  in  Iowa,  208. 

Gatschet,  A.  S.,  404. 

Geeks,  A..  741. 

Geneve,  Societe   d'llistorie  et  d'Arch^o- 
logie,  746. 

Georgia,  mounds  728. 

''         htoiio  implementi*,  487.  739. 

Gibbs,  Sec'y  of  State  of  Tennessee,  203. 
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Gillman,  H.,  17,  487. 

**  **        explorations,  407. 

Gilson,  Mr.,  480. 
Glacial  fleiH»sit,  stone  implements,  17. 

**      drill,  explorations  II,  12. 

*'        ••      New  Jersey,  Keport  on  30. 

n  «.  (t  tt  tt  tt       ifn* 

plements  fVom  225. 
**        *"      stime  implements,  11. 
Glass  beads,  graves.  San  Clcmentc,  Santa 

CMtalinn,  21K,  48f(. 
**         ''       cairn  in  Kansas.  718.  7.38. 
**         *'       Indian  grave.  Mass.,  484. 
"         ••       NewJersev,  484. 
"         "       Penn.,400. 737. 
Glass,  Egvpt.  741. 
"      F.  &..  735. 
"      Italy,  4»1. 
•*      Syria,  41K). 
*'      vessel.  74."*. 

••    France,  400. 
*•    Greece,  400. 
Godshall.  C.  L.  2l:t. 
Gold  ornaineiits,  Bogota,  90. 
''  **  New  Grenada.  0. 

"  '*  Tiahuaiiaco,  4U0. 

Goi*don>Cummlng.  Mr..  730. 
Government  of  Ancient  Mexicans,  557. 
Gower,  Mr..  7:MI. 

Gravel  be<ls,  Trenton,  N.  J.,  their  age,  44. 
Graves,  Mr.,  737. 
Gray.  A.,  14. 
'*      *>     plans  for  Museum  Building,  5. 
•'      J.  n.  4U0. 
Greece,  bronze  fiasment,  488. 
"        charms.  743. 
*'        earthen  cone,  210. 
'*        glass  vessel,  490. 

Tamps,  490. 
"        pottery,  488,  400,  743. 
*'        sculptured  head,  740. 
Gi'een,  CM.,  7.tt. 
•'       J.  C,  7.i5. 

S.  A.,  25,  218.  483. 
Greenland,  harpoon  points,  742. 
Guiana,  clubs.  211. 
Guild,  C.  II.  742. 
Guiniet,  £.,  24. 


Ilackenberg,  G.  P.,  14. 
Hair  brush,  Fiji.  488. 
•♦     comb,  Fiji,  487. 
Ilaldeinan,  S.  S.,  747. 

*'  "   ••    Notice  of  stone   imple- 

ments on  Islands, Susquehanna  River, 

Hall,  T,  737. 

Hamburg.  Museum  Godeffroy,  219. 

Hammond.  C,  743. 

Handelinann.  II.,  25. 

Hardy,  M  ,  214,  222,  483. 

**         ••       account   of,  and   collection 
from  shellheapH  in  Maine,  19b,  197. 
Hargrove,  Kev.,  Mr.,  2U3. 
Ilan'ison,  A.  M.,  13. 
Hart.  C.  If  ,  219. 

••      (^    73.5. 

Hartt.  c!  F,  notice  of  death.  192. 
Harvard  College  Corporation,  agreement 

on  site  forliuilding,  5. 
Haskiiis.  J.  P..  7.S9. 
Haunted  Cave.  Ky.,  15. 

•*  •'      '•  human  bones,  209. 

Haven,  S.  F^.,  report  of  as  auditor,  167, 

457,  708,  753. 
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iDtriiiMD.  W.  J  ,  14. 
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Hmnmn  crania,  section,  abrnvrmal  position 

of  foramen  magnura,  SO. 
**         "       Seminole,  490. 
•*         "       StiBwnee,  4M. 
*'         *'       stielliieap,  Maine,  214,  48S. 
"         »*       Sioux,  210.  m.  7:t7. 
**  **       Btone-{[rraTes,Tenn.,31i.213, 

861,  488,  483,  484,  4«K,  783. 
**         "       stone*jnrHTes,    Tennessee, 

observations  on,  861. 
••         "       Bton^-graves,    Tennessee, 

tables  of  measurements, 

834,  868,  BTiy  378. 
"         **       stone-graves.    Tennessee, 

two  foiins  of.  816. 
"         "       Tennessee,  Itt,  27,  29.  207, 

813,  314.  816.  232,  482,  483, 

484.  486,  488. 
u  u       Virgin iH.  493. 

**     feet  and  hands.  Esrypt,  490. 
*'     femur,    fk*actnrea    and     united, 

stone-grave  in  Tenn.,  466. 
"     figure  carved  in  stone,  30,  740. 
"  •*    Japan,  743. 

"      hair,  736,  741,  743.  743. 
"      head   carved   in   stone,  cave   in 

Acapnh'.o,  description  of,  307. 
'*      head  in  stone.  Greece,  740. 
••        ••      *♦       •'      New  Jersey,  739. 
"        "      from  Peru,  flg.,  303. 
"      tibiae,  remarkable  thickness  of  in 
a  child,  from  stone-ghive  in   Tenn- 
essee. 8S0. 
Humphreys,  J.  T.,  740. 
Hunt.  R.  T.,  786. 
Hnnter,  W.  C  ,  19fi,  208. 
Huntington,  C.  S.,  316. 


Idol,  East  Indies,  photograph 
Idols,  Nicarngua.  716,  740,  741. 


of,  17. 


Illinois,  bone  implements,  743. 
**        burnt  bones.  743. 
'*        carved  stone  pipe.  311. 

copper  beads  from  mound.  737. 
deposit  of  stone  implementf*.  210. 
**        ext>lorations  of  mounds  in  Spoon 

Kiver  valley.  730. 
'*        model  of  Cahokin  mound,  736. 
''        mounds,  485,  738.  737,  74:{. 
**        objects  Trom  mounds,  18,  485,  743. 
"        photograph  of  human  figure  in 

stone,  20. 
•*         pottery.  485,  74.3. 
**        i-eftipe  heap,  743. 
"        stone  implenients,  18.  485. 
Implements,  weapon 8.  models  of  boats, 
PribiloflTlHlHuds,  308. 
'*  South  Sea  Islands,  211. 

"  made   of    teeth   and   horn, 

Omori  shellheap,  210. 
Imperial  University,  Tokio,  479. 

"  *•  "   collection  from 

..  Omori  shellhenp.  196. 
India,  crania,  477.  487. 
••       photographs  of  Ai-chltecture,  724. 
"       Pickering  Collection.  723. 
Indian  belt,  grave,  Harpswell,  Me.,  215. 
**      implements.  211. 
**     necklace  of  bends  and  claws,  211. 
*'      snow-shoes,  211. 
Indiana,  ancient  fortifications  and  mounds 
at  Merom.  18. 
"        carved  8tone,  317. 
"        cranium.  39. 
**        mounds,  738. 
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Indiana,  pottery.  817, 488. 

**       State  Archieologica]  Assoc.,  83. 
**        stone  implementa,  18,  810,  Sll, 
315,  485. 
Indians,  Amazon  River,  objects,  491. 
*'         l/»nada,  model  of  sledge,  19. 
*'         casts  of  heads,  317. 
'*         Chili,  photographs  of.  485. 
**         Mexico,  objects  fW>m,  716,  73.^. 
"        Xavnjo,  blankets,  rashes.  485. 
'*         Og>ilaila    Sionx,   clothing    and 

whip  of,  19. 
**        Pah-ute.  articles  toiadc  by.  813. 
*'         southern  California,  iMiakets  and 

pottery,  48S. 
»•  *•     food,  19. 

Utah,  bow  and  arrows,  19. 
'*         vegetable  products  used  by,  810. 
**        Venesuela,  ornaments,  737. 
IngersoU,  Mrs.  £.,  484,  740. 
Irwin.  B.  J.  D.,  14. 

Inscribed  rocks.  Bellows  Falls  and  Brat- 
tleboro,  photographs,  814. 
**  '*    Nicaragua,  copies,  469. 

"  "    Pern.  814, 490 

**         stones,  mound  in  Iowa,  photo- 
graphs, 308. 
Iowa,  articles  from  mounds,  17. 
*'      cranium  fk-om,  489. 
*'      photographs  of  "  GasB  tablets,"  800. 
"       mounds  In,  738. 

'*       photograph  of  cranium,  mound,  810. 
Ireland,  bronse  implements,  490. 

"■        stone  implements,  41)0,  740. 
Iron  and  otiier  metals,  giaves  on  islands 
of  San  Clemente  and  Santa  Caia- 
lina.  316. 
'*     implements,  Mnssachn  setts,  18. 
*'     tomahawk,  Sudbury,  Mass.,  48S. 
••  ••  Tennessee,  786. 

*'  '*  modern  Indian,  811. 

"  "  Hew  York,  741. 

*'     weapons,  ItaJy,  490. 
Italy,  bronze  implements,  weapons,  490. 
carjatld.  743. 
<  *       glass  objecto,  491 ,  743. 
**       iron  weapons,  490. 
"       InmpH,  41)0. 
**       mosaic  fYom  Rome,  401. 
**       poUery.  316.  400.  491. 
'*       Roman  biick.  748. 
**      sai*cophagl,  737. 


Jackson.  J.  B.  S.,  315,  749. 
Jade  knife.  NicaraKna,  498. 
Japan,  books.  300,  479. 

•*      chain  armor,  307. 

**      chessmen,  307. 

"       coins,  308. 

"       objects  from  733 

**      shfllheap,  objecto,  196.  316. 

♦*      tobacco,  216. 
Jasper-flakes,  New  Jersey,  figs.,  519. 
Jenks,  E.  T.,  brackets  and  locks  for  new 
cases.  480. 

J.  W.  P.,  737.  [498. 

Johnson.  C.  B.,  15.  37,  77,  78,  306, 809, 210, 


J.  Q.  A.,  314. 
>.  R.,  736. 


Jones,  C.  C.  495 
"      J.,  18,  736. 
**      **    archaeology  of  Tennessee,  80ft. 


Kansas,  bone  implements,  788. 
explorations,  717. 
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Kansas,  burial  mound  explorp<1.  718. 
'*         burnt  humiin  bones,  738. 
"        cairnH.  718,  738. 
»*        crania,  7:i8. 
**        glurts  Ixiadi*.  7^. 
mountlH.  728,  738. 
pippM.  738. 
Hh<>niien|i,  738. 
slu'U  oniunioiit9.  738. 
**        st«in(>  iniplenients.  738. 
Kentucky,  burnt  bones  an<l  ftone  imple- 
ments from  mound,  2U8,  iOH. 
"  cnst  of  ciirve<l  ttoncs,  215. 

**  caves,  15. 200. 

**  crania,  492. 

*'  cxpliirations.  11. 

**  flint  implement  G  ft.  below  sur- 

face, 743. 
**  human  boges,  cave,  809. 

"  "  ••        mound,  209. 

"  ••        vock-house,20U. 

**  Indian  grrave,  l.V 

*•  nioundH,  15,  20i»,  728.  737. 

••  pipe>.  15,  484,  737. 

••  pottery,  488. 

r<»ck-hour>e.  15, 209. 
**  stone  implements,  15,  18,  209. 

485.  7;»,  738. 
^*  worked  bone,  200. 

Kerr,  W.  C,  7.«. 
Kervey,  If  K..  48ft. 
KickaiM>«)  Indian  pottery,  743. 
Kiel,  NaturwiHHenchaAlicben  Vercins,  402. 
Kimball,  F.  W..211. 

"        J.  !•.,  14. 
KinfT,  M..4(»5.  751. 
Kirk,  I,  S  ,  7:W,  739. 
Knapp,  Mrs.,  7.S9. 

Kneeland.  S.,  477,  487,  490,  7.12,  741,  748. 
Knight,  C.  II..  742. 
••        F.  P.,  21.V744. 
*'        flgaret«  I'mm  China,  ?23. 
Knowlet*.  J.  s, 211. 
KocFis,  A.,  descriiition  of  Old  Stone  fort, 

M:in<'hc8ter,  Tonn.,  720. 
Kouigtiberg,  Alterthumsgesellschaft,  217. 


Labrador,  pottery  tiles,  737. 
Lake  8ui>eiior,  articles  fl'om  the  OJibwa 

Indians.  17. 
"  **  hammer-stones.  17. 

"  '*         native  c.op|»er,  214. 

**  *'  stone  implementu^,  210. 

Lanms,    Egypt,   France,    Urceoe,    Italy, 

Tyre,  4Ji0. 
Lane,  £.,  explorations,  721. 
Larkin.  F.,  741. 

'*        **    explorations,  722. 
La^ater,  Mr.,  738. 
I.»atimer,  Ij..  14. 
Leather  with  oopiter  beads.  School-house 

mound.  Ohio.  H5.  66. 
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**  Vllgluia,  87. 

stone-grave>,    Tennessee, 

212,  308,  488.  732. 
Tennessee,  212,  732. 

Hgs.,  :iU8,  310. 
*'  Great  Deer  Island,  Me  ,  4M. 
••  of  Bu^ycon,  cave,  Tenn.,  212. 
**  ••  *'         mound,  Tenn.,  15. 

Shoes.  Earvpt,  741. 
Short,  J.  T.,  exphMVitlon.s,  721.  743. 
Shovel  of  horn  of  Uocky  Mountain  sheep, 
cave,  Utah,  der<criptioii  and  fig.,  213, 
271. 
Shovels  and  hoes  of  flint,  note,  272. 
Silver  ornament,  Peru,  tig.,  282. 
Simms.  S.,  212. 
Sioux  cranium,  737. 

"     Indian,  bone  implement,  744. 
♦•  ♦•         clui)s,  214. 

**     Indian,  photographs,  13. 
Slalter,  E.  F.,  i49. 

Slate  implements,  weathering  of  514. 
Sloan.  .1..  18. 
Smith,  C.  L..  210. 
••       Dr.,  7;9i. 
**      Miss  J.,  meafiurpmcnts  of  crania, 

221,  475. 
••  '*      ••     Mii-eum    assistant,    479, 

730. 
Mrs.  E.  A.,  740. 
"       K  .  13.  483. 
Snowshoes,  Indian,  211. 
Snyder,  J.  F.,  18,  210.  485. 
Soiipstone  pot,  Indian  grave,  Mass.,  fig., 
273. 
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Soapstone  pot  rtone-grare  Tenn..  483. 
"  poto)  Indians  of  New  £nffland, 

278. 

method  of  ronnnfhcture, 
258.  483.  !m. 

mouiidH,  Ohio,  70. 

quarry.    IMatrlct   of  Co- 
lumbia, 475,  48?<.  ASB. 

Rhode  Island,  482, 7;i7. 

Southern  California,  tifrs., 

quaiTieH  of  Indians  of  Call- 
Ibrnia  and  New  Eng- 
land. 2U3,  274. 

quarry,  Ditftiict  of  Columliia, 

475. 
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count  of  ASCi. 
Rliode  Inland,  482. 
Santa    CataUna,    Isl., 
CHlifornia,  flg.,  2(i3. 
Virginia,    mention    of 
52H. 
Social  organisation  of  the  ancient  Hex- 

irans,  557. 
South  Carolina,  potterv,  488. 

**  **         stoue  inijilemento,  480. 

Spear,  n*om  the  Kan^,  Afrioa,  487. 

*'      with  shark'tt  teeth,  7S7. 
Spindle,  grave.  Peru,  211. 

"      Peru,  flg.,  288. 
Spindles,  Icnitting  needles,  thread,  etc., 

Peru,  IB. 
Spindlo-whorls,  Mexico,  7:i4. 

moumis,  Arkansas,  742. 
Nicaragua.  4Si2.  [7H3. 

stone  graves.  Tenn.,  48!(, 
Swiss  Lakes.  490.  4$)i. 
Springfield,  111  nois  »tate  lli-torical  So- 
ciety and  Natural  IIibt4>ry  Mut^eum, 
4}>4. 
Stall,  A.  J..  TS.'i,  730. 

*•      Miss  M.,  7:^5. 
Stedman.  W.,  7;«. 

Stettin,    GefelUchnft    fUr     Pommersche 
Qeschlchte  und  Alterthuuisknnde,  210, 
4U5.  746. 
Stone  axe.  Massachufietts,  207. 

*'     beads    drediced   from    the   Seine, 
Parix,  4H0. 
**        Nicaragua.  402.  [480 

**         Santa    Catalina    Isl..  Cal., 
carving,  Colorado.  13. 

*'         tif«h,  Salem,  &fas8.,  48fl. 
**        human  flgui  es,  Costa  Uiea, 

14. 
"         Newburyport,  Mass.,  210. 
"         Porto  KIco.  14. 
carvings,  casts.  215,  216.  [214. 

clubs  with  handles.  Sioux  Indians, 
dishes.  Sanbi  Catalina  Is| ,  Cal., 
fort.  Manchester,  TfUti..  720.  (48K. 
grave  |»eople.  their  identity  with  the 

soutliern  moundouilders.  727. 
graves  in  moundH,  Tennet«ttee,  de* 
scription    and   contenU*, 
342. 
objects  from  arrang^ed,  T27. 
TennesKeei  conclui^ions  re- 
garding, 204. 
**    explorations,  805. 
**    observat ions      on 
crania,  861. 
Implements,  Alabama.  210. 

Apache  Indians,  14. 
Arkanfeas,  742. 
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implement^,  Brasil.  214.  [738. 

chaniliered  mounds.  Mo., 
Cheyenne  Indians,  744. 
cairns,  Kannas,  718,  788. 
Califbrnla,  480. 
Canada,  18. 
cahts.  215. 
cave,  Ky  ,  16. 

"     Syria,  215. 
,    ••     l^nn.,212. 
Central  America.  214. 
Colorado,  48:{.  736. 
Costo  KIca.  14. 
Dakoto  Territory,  744. 
I>elaware,  7.37. 
Denmark.  AW,  4itO. 
deposit  of.  New  York,  722. 

•'       •'  VirKlnia.  211. 
District  of  Columbia,  4»1, 

732. 
dredged  (Vom  the  Seine, 

Paris.  4U0. 
Kngland.  740. 
flint,   argillite,  slate,   re* 

marks  on,  hiX 
Florida,  487.  735,  741. 
forming  part  of  a  large 
deposit  in  Oeardstowu, 
111..  210. 
France,  740. 

river,  drift,  400, 
Georgia,  487.  [30. 

Glacial  drift.  New  Jer^ey, 
••     in  New  Jer- 
sey. Report  on,  226. 
grave.  Ponka  Agency.  14. 
Gravel  beds.  New  .leWev, 
18.   208,  2<i»' 
210,  214.  215, 
484,  737,  739. 
**         "    flgs..33,34,36, 
22{),  231,  2:t».  2.34. 

B'aves, «  alil'oruia,  20. 
ayti.  18 
house  of  a  moundbuilder 

Tenn.,  fig.,  354. 
Illinois,  ]».  210, 485. 
Iniliana.  18.211,485. 
Indian  giave,  New  York, 
Iowa,  740.  [484. 

Ireland,  400,  740. 
Kansas.  738. 
Kentucky,  15,  18,  208,  209, 

735.  743. 
Lake  Supeiior,  17, 210. 
Maine.  13.  742. 
Mar>  land,  210.  742. 
Massacliusetls.  13,  17, 18, 
10,   208,    200,   216.    48:i, 
484.  487.  488,    787,  730. 
740.  742.  74.H. 
Bfexico,  7:i4,  735,  736,  740. 
Mi^sisHippi.  in. 
Missouri,  210,  214, 482,  485, 

738,  740.  742.  713. 
mound.  Illin4»is,  485. 
*'        Kansas,  7.H8. 
Kentncky,  200. 
Tennessee,  482. 
Utah.  200,  213. 
Virginia,    fct),    00, 
01. 
moundsi  Alabama,  212. 
*'         Arkansas,  742. 
*'         Dakota      Terri- 
tory, 742. 
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dCone  implements,  moiimls,  Florida,  487. 
»•  '*  »•     Illinois,  743. 

*•  "  "     Iowa,  17. 

•*  ••  **     Louisiana,  18. 

Mo.,48rt,7:«,740, 
Oliio,  l.\  4K8. 

*•     Hg8.,  52.  68. 

Tennessee,   214. 

New  llanipHliii-e,  18,  488, 

I'M. 

"  "  "     Jersey,  14.  17,  18,  19, 

209,  210,  211,  212, 
21  A,  484,  485,  48U, 
7:J7.  7:«,  739. 
••  •♦     Mexico,  487. 

•*  "  •*     York.    18.  484,    488, 

737,730.740,741. 
"  •*  "     Zealand,  18. 

"         Nicaragua,  ill,  4«i,    492, 
740.  741. 
ii  it         Nice  4110. 

••  '♦         Nonk   Carolina,    16,  212. 

215,  733,  740. 
'*        obsidian,    New    Mexico, 
491. 
"  "         Oliio.  13,  15,  18,  209,  212, 

217,  488,  742. 
Pail  Ute  Indians,  213. 
renn^ylvania.  20.210, 211, 
215,  2.'V5,  484,  480,  A^l, 

phoU>gra|)h8,  214, 215,  485. 
rorto  Uico,  14. 
Khode  I:)laDd.  737, 739, 743. 
Sandwich     Islands,    487, 
490.  [486. 

Santa  Catalina  Isl.,  C'.d., 
serpentine  celt,  488. 
sliellheap,  Kansas,  738. 

New  York.  484. 

stielllieaps  New  England, 

Souti)  Carolina,  486.     [17. 

stone-graves.  TenneH^t•e, 

21.^  214,  215,  ;<0s».   329, 

3:iO.  3.n,   342.   344.    482, 

483,  484,  487,  488,  732. 

Sweden,  490. 

Swiss  Lakes.  490,  491,  740. 
**  •*      many    witli 

handles.  490. 
••  "         Switzerland.  491. 

*•  "         Tennessee,  J4,  15,  16,208. 

210,  212,  213,    482,   483, 
4K{,   484,  487,    735,   736, 
7:J8.  740. 
'•  *♦         Texas,  740, 743. 

•'  ••         United  Miites  of  Colum- 

bia, 18. 
*'  **         used  in  insiking  soapstonc 

pots.  20*2.  275.  482.  486, 
488.  .'i.V).  Ilg.,  262. 
Vermont,  214. 
Virginia.  15.  210,  211,  492. 
West  Indies,  7.V). 
Wisconsin,  491. 
Wyoming  Territory,  18. 
knife,  Peru,' ilg.,  290. 
L.,216. 

marketl,  cave,  Ohio,  19. 
muhk,  PaleiKpie,  21.'i. 
metates,    ornaiiicnted,    with    feet, 
Nicaragua,  492. 
*•      mortar,  grave.  Colorado,  482. 
New  Jersey,  737. 
Stationary  itt  Trenton,  pho- 
tograpli,  20. 


ti 

ti 


Stone  mortar.  Taunton,  Mass.,  215. 

**      mortars,  mauufacture  of  by  former 
Indians  of  California,  264. 
•*  **       Santa  Catalina,  Cal.,  486. 

'*      mounds.  Hocking  Co.,  Ohio,  70. 
"      ornaments,  Islands  o(  Stin  Clemente 
and  Santa  Catalina, 216. 
•*  **  Mexico,  733, 735.        [20. 

**  **  Michigan,  photograph, 

••  •«  New  Jersey,  216, 48H. 

"  Ohio,  487,  i42. 

"  "  PenuKylvania,  739. 

*'  *•  Stone-gravcs,Tenn.,213, 

487.  735. 
•*  ••  United  suites,  732. 

•'  "  Virginia,  210, 

'*      pan,   animal-shape,    Chiriqri,   do- 

flcrintKm,  207. 
"      pil>e,  Indian  grave,  Bfass.,  484,  782. 
"       "       Kockfoi-d,  111..  211. 
*'       •*      Tennessee,  212, 214. 
"      pots,  New  Jersey,  18. 
**         **     Santa  Catalina  Isl.,  Cal.,  486. 
"        "     Tiahuanaco,  4J)0. 
*'      Pneblo,  ruin   of,  on   the    Animas 

River,  description  of,  476,  636. 
*'      sculptures.  Mexico,  13ii. 
*'      tube,  mound.  Florida,  735. 
••         »•      mounds,  Ohio,  19.  73. 
Stones,  ancient  Pueblo.  Ilgs.,  544,  649. 

'*       grinding,  Nicaragua,  492. 
Storer,  II.  N.,  737. 
Storror,  K..  14. 
Straiglit,  II.  H.,4<^. 
Stratton.  F.  A.,  207. 
Stringfellow.  U.  J.,  736. 
Strings,  C/ave,  Utah,  213. 
Stuart,  A.  H.  H.,  492. 
Stubbs.  C.  H.,  738. 
Sturgis,  A..  741. 
buniniers.  Dr..  203. 

TO,  212,  221. 
Snmner,  C,  Kgyptian  collection,  723,  743. 
Supreme  Court,  decision,  714. 
Swan,  J.  G  ,216. 

iSwe«len,  bronze  implements,  490. 
Sweet.  U.  W..  720.  742. 
Swiss  Lakes,  animal  bones,  490,  401. 
**  bone  implemei.ts,  490. 

"  bronzH  iinpleineiits,  491. 

"  collections,  476.  490. 

"  horn  sockets,  491. 

'*  pottery.  491. 

"  spindle  whorls ,  490.  491. 

"  stone    implements,  490,  491, 

740. 
Syphilis.  doul)tfiiI  with  stone  grave  peo* 

pie.  Tennessee,  305. 
Syria,  lamps,  4!N). 
*•      pipe.  conil»,  etc.,  74.3. 
•*       pottery,  490. 
'*      stone  implement,  cave.  215. 


TM])ley,  A.  A..  4H7. 
Tappa  cloth,  Piic.-iirn's  Island,  211. 
Tutlooed  arm.  Ancim.  Teni.  4*.)0. 
Tennessee,  Ai'eh:eo|ogical    Kxploratlons 
in.  liOTi. 
"  animal   honc'^  from   mounds 

and  stiu:e  grave-*.  214,  484. 
*'  asHisUince  from  citizens,  470, 

7;i5.  7.M5. 
"  bone  implements.  212. 

carved   bhells,  212,  308,  488, 
7.32. 


it 


Report  Pkabody  Museum,  II. 
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Tenne'^see,  cast  of  stone  "phallus,"  216. 
"  caves,  15,  212. 

**  cave^.  oblectR,  209.  212.  482. 

"  clii](lrcii  buried  niuler  floors 

of  hoiii^ed  of  moundbiiild- 
ers.  3.V). 
"  coal  and  shell  objects,  212. 

"  copper  ornninontM.     stone 

graves,  7:{2,  7:Jd. 
"        and   woo<l    ear    or- 
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naments  ft*oni  mound,  48:}. 
crania,  10.  29,  207,  212,  2i;i, 
214,    :{16,    4tit2,    483, 
484,  48«,  488. 
cave,  27,  483.       [224. 
measurements,   221, 
stone    firraven,    214, 
482.    483,    484,    480, 
732,  7:«,  7.HG. 
••         stone    graves,     ob- 
servations on,  i'AJ\. 
exploration  Ota  town  of  the 
nioundbuilders  In,  201.  389. 
iiouses  of  nioundbuilders, 
347. 
human  bones,  cave,  212. 
•*  ••         stone-graves, 

482,  480,  732. 
•*      femur,  fractured, 

fitone  K^ave,  48(L 
**      tibiu$,    cliildren,    S.'iO. 
Indian,  (-raninm,  with  bullet 

holes.  210, 222. 
iron  tomahawk,  73G. 
map  of  a   town  of  mound- 
builders,  339. 
monndH     in,   collection,    15, 

213,  214,  310,  482.  728w 
mounds  in,  description,  310. 
'•  "    exploration,  310, 

Xn.  340,  342. 
ornaments,  stone  graves,  487, 

732,  7;«,  730. 
pliotographs  of  objects,  18. 
pipes,  15,  10,  19,214. 
potterv,  208,  213,  214,  215,  308, 
317,  343,  853.  4K2.  483,  484, 
48(5,  488,  732,  7:i8. 
pottery  caves,  212,  482. 
shellx,  cave.  212. 
steatite  tul)e,  208. 
stone  fort  at  Manclicster.  720. 
"     graves,  beads   of  pot- 
tery, 482,  488, 
735. 
*'         •*      collections  from, 
213,    214,   215, 
483,    484,    480, 
488.  73-i. 
•*         '•      descriptions     of 

objects  305. 
*»         •*      pipe,  214. 
♦•         "      pottery,  214,  215, 
482,   48:i,    481, 
480,    4^8,    735, 

7;«. 

"         "      shell  beads,  482, 

487,    732.    735, 

730. 
•♦         "      shell  pins,  7*2. 
'•         *•      shells,      carved, 

48»,  735,  730. 
"  "       shell  spooiiH.  214, 

482.  484,  732. 
"         "      soapstone     pot, 

483. 


Tennessee,  stone  graves,  spindle-whorls. 

488. 
"  '*         ••         stone    Imple- 

ments. 214, 215. 
"         stone   implements,  14.  15,  16, 
208.  210,  212.  213,  214.  21.5.  :I09.  312,  482, 
483,  484.  487,  4>'8.  732.  735,  730,  738,  740. 
Texas,  absence  of  mounds,  719. 
'•      Comanche  aiTow.  488. 
"      explorations,  719. 
"      Kickapoo  pottery,  743. 
"      nielhoH  of  procuring  flint  by  Ind- 
ians, 719. 
**      piles  of  burnt  stone,  719. 
"      pipe,  740. 
"      pttttery,  743. 
•*      shellheaps,  74.^. 
**     stone  implements,  710,  743. 
Thaver  expedition  to  Brazil,  objects  fW>m, 
Thoinas,  Mr.,  TMi.  [478. 

Thompson,  A.  ]>.,  19,  739. 
A.  H.,  485. 
*'  A.  T.,  17. 

Dr..  204. 
"  J.  L..  212. 

Thorean.  H.  D.,  74:^. 
Thread.  Teru.  10,211. 
Thurston.  G.  P..  203,  212. 
Tiahuanaco,  Lake  Titicaca,  gold    orna- 
ment, 4Wh 
'*  ••  ••         pottery,  490. 

•*  **  "         stone      pot, 

490. 
Tiles,  Labrador,  737. 
Tilton,  H.,  14. 
Tobacco,  Japanese,  216. 

•*         pouch.  Africa.  487. 
Tokio,  Imperial  Uiilversitv,  210,  495,  751. 
Tooker,  W.  W.,  484.  494,  751. 
Topinard,  P.,  7:K),  744. 
Toi-eno.  Count  of,  740. 
Toys,  Mexican  Indians,  734. 
Treasurer,  Report,  P»2.  450,  701.  7.W. 

Reports  adopted,  0. 170, 405. 714. 
Trippe,  T.  M.,  4&I. 
Trustees  of  Poa body  Education  Fund.  219. 

of  the  Museum.  4, 173,  402,  712. 
Tube,  clay,  mound.  Ohio,  Ii3. 
"       steatite,  Tennessee,  208. 
•♦        •*  ••  "      flg.,  ja. 

**      stone  moun<ls.  Ohio,  19,  7.t. 
Tubes  of  stone,  pottery,  etc.,  probably 

pipes.  73. 
Turtle-back  celts,  description,  figs., 32,  Xi. 


United  States,  Army  Medical  Museum, 22, 
25. 
*•  •*       Chief  of  Engineers.  22. 217. 

*'  **       Department  of  the  Interior, 

21,217.  *!>3,  7.'>l. 
**  "       of  Columbia,  stone  imple- 

ments. 18. 
Urbana,  Central  Ohio  Scientific  Associa- 
tion. 494. 
Uruguay,  horse  accoutrements.  488. 
Utiih,  adobe  houses,  ancient,  727. 
*•      ancient  Pueblo  nation.  727. 
"      CMve  dwellings,  acrounl,  20!). 
**         *•  ••  objects,  727. 

"      caves,  198.  213. 
"      cxplorati«ms,  10, 1I»8. 
*'      Indian  salt  mine,  210. 
"      measurements    of     cranium    trom 

mound,  222. 
^'      mounds,  adobe  houses,  198. 
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Utah,  mounds,  adobe  houses,  objects.  13, 
19,  2\0,  213,  727. 
Pah  Ule  Indhin  cranium.  223. 

•'      "         •*     objects,  213. 
pottery,  19. 

"        shovel,  etc.,  cave,  213. 
vefretable  iiroducts  used  by  Indians, 
210.  -ilH. 
Ute  Indians,  bow  and  an'ows,  19,  780. 


Valentini.  P..  494. 

Vegetable  libre  and  cloth,  Indians  of  tlie 
Amazon.  491. 
"  products  used  by  Pah  Ute  In- 

dian»,  210.  213. 
*'  *•         used     by     Indians, 

Mexico.  73^^.  734. 
"  •'         used  by  Indians,  N. 

America,  216. 
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